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PREFACE. 


Tliri \ olume ' deals with llie States lying m the Alalua oi the 
Western Section of the Agency, excepting the thiee hige States of 
(jwaJioi, Indore and Bhop'il which are separately dealt with The 
accounts of twehe States are included in the volume, the two 
blanches of Dew'is, Rajgaih, Naisinghgarh, Taora, Ratlain, Sita 
man, Saihana, Phai, Jlubua, Barwam and All Rajput The States 
are taken m order by Agencies Some allowance should be made 
tor debciencies as this is the hist attempt of its kind and those 
engaged in the work had no eailier account on which to base then 
Ga/setteer It was a woik of creation and not of simple levision 
That much might be added in these accounts is sufliciently obvious 
and this will, I trust, be done when the volume is levised If it has 
had no otbei eflccl, it has at any late, stimulated an interest iii past 
lustoiy and instituted a search into the old lecoids, which may 
produce treasure later on The conditions undei which the work 
was cained out and the difliculties to be oveicome \aried, generally 
speaking, indirectly with the condition of the admimstiation 
as well as with the si7e of the State In those States whuh 
had been foi any length of time undei Butish supervision, owing to 
the minority of the chiefs, the collection of data was immensely 
simplified, wheieas ui States managed on more stuctly native lines, 
it was a task requiring much time and trouble The detailed 
statistics lequired for the tables had, m almost all cases, to be 
collected direct from the patwarVs village papeis, a most lengthy 
and laborious proceeding The district mechanism for collecting 
such statistics was in many cases most piimitive, while it was 
in no case trained and organised as m Bntish India, and it was often 
difficult even to get those by whom the figures had to be furiushed' 
to undeistand what was required and quite impossible to expedite 
matters. This entailed much liaid woik on the Gazetteer Officers 
and also caused delay when tt was decided to bring the Tables 
up to date (1905) 

In dealing with the history I have endeavoured to give every 
reference which might assist those interested in the subiect to 
follow it up in gi eater detail The State Gazetteer Officers had 
no Imow ledge of how or where to seek for published mformation 
on the history of their States and the lefeience work was, therefore, 
done entirely by myself I am, theiefoie, solely responsible for 

1 Owing to lb size it was aubwqiiently i>plit up to A —Text and B — Tablei. 
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any omissions ■which may have occurred As I had to procuie my 
worlfs of reference from the Asiatic Societies of Bombay and 
Calcutta and could not retain the work by me an absliact of every 
important book and paper had to be made Much time was taken up 
in piepaiing these precis which might have been otherwise employed 
and possibly some important references have been overlooked In 
giving the references as fully as possible I have done so in the hope 
that some person inteiested in the subject will follow up the 
clues given, more espeurlly a^ regaids information given by 
Muhammadan historians In Elliot’s History the extracts are, 
as a rule, limited to passages dealing with the general history 
of India, while those leferring to individuals and individual incidents 
and exploits aic left out The excised passages are of importance, 
moreover, m that they give the names and relate exploits of 
Rajput chiefs who held commands m the Muhammadan armies 
By seaichmg tlie original MSS , which I had neither time nor 
the opportunity to do, much ot interest to individual Stales would, 
I am convinced, come to light showing in what campaigns menibeis 
of the tilling houses took part. 

For the mtoimatioii of those, who wish to follow up the histoiy 
It may be noted tliat a “ Bibliography ” of the Literature of Cen 
tial India, including chionological t ibles of its history, has been 
lately published by the India Oflice, and can be procured from 
Messrs Thacker Spink and Compaiij , Calcutta, and all other Gov 
cinmeiit agents 

The spelling of vernacular woids has been given so a: to repre 
sent tlie proiiounciation as far as is possible without the use of 
special tjpe to distinguish similar letters bdongmg to diherent 
groups 

The individuality of the different aceounts has been as far as 
possible pieservcd in eaeh Gafettcei Ihe accounts also vary m 
interest, that of tlie Dliai State with its famous historical sites 
being ol most importance to the general reader 

In concluding I must acknowledge mv indebtedness to all with 
whom I have had to deal in the compilation of tins volume My 
smeorest thanks aie due to the Chiefs who have shewn a genmna 
interest m the woik and have materially assisted me, especiMly^ 
the historical sections, with infoimation not othei wise procurable 
as well as by that general countenance and support on wlncl^ 
stitcess depended. ' 

The Gazetteei OffivOrs, who were immodmtely under me ha 
without exception, done adnnrabJv, and my warmest thanks 
„ dwt to theni for than Zealand energy m cariymg out their dutl^ 
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which were often very irksome A list of those associated with 
the compilation of this volume is given below — 


Dewas State (S B ) 

Dewas State (J B ) 

Rajgarh 

Naismghgaih 

Jaoia 

Ralltm 

Sitamau 

Sailana 

Dhai 

Jhfibua 

Barwani 

Ah Raj pur 


Mr M N. Phadms 
„ D L Sane, L C E 
Tliakur Ajgar Sinha, B A, 

Pandit Kunj Bihari Lai, B A. 
Mirza Muhammad Said, B A 
Mr D F Vakil, BA 
i Pandit Vasudev Rao 
I Pandit B Damodar Rao 
Pandit Bishan Lai 
S Mr W T Kapse 
J „ B N Khory 
Mr Damodar Bhagwant Kaveshwar 
„ Meheijibhoy Hormasji 
„ Narayan Vaman Naik 


Theie are also many others not thus officially connected with 
me to whom my thanks are also due Among these I may mention 
Ml K K Lele, formeily Directoi of Public Instruction at Dhar ; 
Rao Bahadur R J Bhide, B A , Superintendent of Dewas (SB), 
Rai Bahadur Lala Bishesarnfith, Diwan of Rajgarh , Lala Durgd 
Sahai, Superintendent ot Narsinghgaih , Khan Bahidui Yai 
Muhammad Khan, C S I , Minister of Jaora , and Mr P Babu Rao 
Walewalkar, B \ , L L B , Diwan of Ratlam, 

The office at headquartcis also deserves its meed of praise The 
work of adjusting and checking and retyping the accounts has 
been severe The whole staff, however, has worked with zeal, and 
I am much indebted to Pandit Shndhar Rao Vmayak Dhamankar , 
the Head Clerk, and the office staff generally for then piompt 
and careful attention to the work 

Last, but not least, my thanks are due to the Political Agents 
So far, as was possible, I avoided adding to then already fully 
occupied tune by making references but occasionally it has been 
unavoidable, and I would express my thanks for the trouble they 
have invariably taken m answering my questions and satisfying my 
importunities 

C E LUARD, Captain, 

' Supenntendent of Gazetteer m Central Indif!, 


CEt^TRAL India Agency, Indore, 
DaM the 15th January 1901 j 
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\RI\1S OF THE DEW AS STATE 


St-ntoi Biaiich 



Arms —-Gules , Hanumln statant aigenl holding mountain 
Droiidthal in dexter and a mace m sinister hand, on a 
Chief, or a pellet between two flames propei Cl’OSt — 
Wmgs erect gules Supporters —Elephants 

Motto. — Dal dvayo bhdh vavtshnh “Two branches grace 
one stem (family) ’’ 

iVoE — Ihe banner of the State is led and beais Hanuman , 
the flames and pellet refer, lespectivelv, to the Chief’s 
Agnikula descent, and the fact tliatthev are Pouwais, 
whose rule extended accoiding to pro\ eib over the 
world (pellets), the wings in the ciest ilso referimg 
to this wide dominion The Elephants are a leferencp 
to the same fact as the wings and pellets, the 
Ponwars h&\ngGapnantas 

Gextoalogical Creed —The family belongs to the Rig Mia 
and the Rtk-shdkhd VanshtJi gotra, having tliiee 
pravara^, the Vasishth, Indrapraniada and Bha 
mdvasu The Chief is a Vaishnav Hindu and belongs 
to the Maratha Kshatnya clan The family deities 
(kuladevatas) are Khandoba of Jejiiri and Bhavani of 
Tuljtpur, in the Deccan 




Ai \r 3 01 nio Drw \s Si vir, 

Jim toy BiiiiilIi. 



Arms'' — Gnirs, Hn.iiiiman slT.t'int aipcnt hnldjng niotmlain 
DioiiachnJ in (lc\lei 'ind a nncc m sinibici Innd, 
nillnu a Imidiin (U clmord isilh lout iiclIeLb 
lieLiMcn Lis^nt flames pioid OlGSt — 'Wm^s 

ciLclfe,nles Bnpportcrs — Elephants chaigul on 

-.hoiildi 1 Mith mullets ait,ciit 

Motto — Dala dvavo hliCih x'lrnishali “T\\o blanches 
glare one stem ( rainily ) ” 

Note — Gules IS thi State coloui Ihe Haniimln is home on 
their baniici The flames, p( lli 1 s, iviiigs in ci est and 
L-lephant sup]joiteis ill letei to the Paraniara dan 
trom which they trace di scent, tlie flames alluding to 
then Agnikiila oiigin, ind the wings and elephants 
to then world wide lule 
The motto is sdf evident 

Genealogical Greed. — Ihe famih belongs to the Tti^ veda 
and the Rit slid! ha, Vasishth gotta, having tluce 
pi mat as, the Vastslith, Iiidrapianiada and Bha 
tadvasu The Chiet is a Vaislinav Hindu and 
belongs to the Matalha Kshatiiya clan Ihe family 
deities ( luiladevaias ) are Khandoba of Jejuri and 
Bhavani of Tiiljapur, in the Deccan 

"These were the umsghcn it Delhi The present aims aie moilitied, ihe 
■boriUiie being omitted anil “ Chict ” added, beuiiig i sun bctiveon two ciesccuts 




CHAPTER L 


DESCRIPTIVE 
Section 1— Phyaicftl Aspeota 
BOTH BRAHCHEB 

Tun curioub twm Slates of Dcwas are situated m the Walv a^ Situation 
Agency Political Charge of the Central India Agency 
The two States he, except for the isolated puigrriia of Blgand, Bounaines 
<=“ntircly on the Main a plateau Their teuitoncs which arc int\tii- 
cablv intc.rmi\Gd with the possessions of other Cential India chiefs, 
especiallv with those of Sindhia and Holkar, he roughly between 
Utitude 22° and 24' N., longitude 75° and 77' E, The various 
boundaries will bo dealt with m detail in ihe paygaiia accounts 
Ihe States derne their name fiom the hill of Dewas, piobably Naino 
a contraction of devt vdsun, which stands close to the capital They 
are ofliciallv distnsguished as the Senior Bianch (S B ) and Junior 
Branch (J B) 

The Senior Branch has an area of 4-15, and the Junior Bianch of Area, 

440 square miles The greater pai I of the country, as lying m 
Malwa shares in the geiieial conditions pievalent oeerthat tract, 
consisting of wide rolling downs of highly fertile soil dotted oier 
with the curious flat lopped hills common to the Deccan trap area 

In the KJidsgl and BIgaud patganai. portions of the Vmdhya Hill system, 
range cross the district, wilh hills standing fiom 300 to 500 feet 
abo\ e the suiroundmg plain In the hilly countiy ot the Cagaud 
patgaua the peal s of Dhajari and Tumai Mata rise considerably 
O’ er 2,000 feet above sea lea el 

Ihe mam avatershed is toiined by the Vmdhyan range avhence all R'ver system 
streams floaa northavards loaaards the Jumna-Ganges dodb There 
are m the States three mam avater systems connected respectively 
with the Chambal, Sipra, and Kali Smd rivers 
The Chambal which flows for about 10 miles through the Ringnod 
pafgaaa (J B ) is of considerable size, but of no use for irrigation 
The Sipia flows along the westCiii bolder of the mam block of 
territory of both Branches for about 30 miles The banks are high and 
the waters of little use for iriigation It does not, moreover, flow 
thioughout the yeai, though at various places in its course there are 
pools which retain water during the whole tweh’e months On the 
banks of this stream, which is of noted sanctity, stand several places 
held sacred by the Hindus, notably Suklia (S B ), Havankhedi 
(J B ), and Dashwa ghat near Langatkhedi (J B) At the 
confluence of the Niigdhaman and Sipra a temple was elected by 

' Until 1907 these States were dircctl> under the Agent to the Uioveri or- 
General, the First Assistant acting as Pohtical Agent 
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Haibat Rao Bapu Sahib of the Junior Branch The lesser K ih Sind, 
ii^hich rises near Jaitpiira village (23° O' N , 76° 9' E ) m I'le 
Senior Branch flows for 18 miles through the States, while the 
greater Kali Smd flows thiongh the Sarangpur paigana These 
riiers arc of no use for agricultiiial purposes Rumcrous tiibuta 
nes feed these streams, some of which are used for iiiigation duimg 
Iiait of the year 

The Dew as States haae neaer been sun eyed, but he entiruJi, m 
the Deccan Trap area and present all the features common to tint 
formation 

Ihe aegetation is principally a low loiest with sometimes a fair 
amount of bamboo (Dcid/otaZuiuus s/i/enis) The chief trees are 
Biitea, Bombay, AnogetbbUb, Acacta, BiiL-haHania, and Bos^odha 
The shiubs or small trees include species of Gieuna, Zj^i^phus, 
Cas^ana, Pro^opis, Cappatts, Woodfordia, Phyllatithti'i, Canssn, 
and the like In the southern outlying part of Dew.is, near the 
Narbada, the foiest vegetation is that characteristic of the Central 
Indian Highlands, with Oiigtiina, TLcloria, 2eitiU,iaha, and 
Dalbctgta as typical trees 

Ihe animals found in the Dewas State aie the same as those 
clsev here m Central India Of the laiger kinds tigers arc pi actically 
ne\er met with, there being no jungles aftordiug suitable covet. 
Leoyiaids are seen occasionally in the hills Of deer the sdmbar 
{Ceiviis untcolor) frequents the hills by Raghcgarh (S B ), 
v hile the smaller species of deer, the hlack-buck (A n’m 
Lapra) vend clnnlara {Gat,eUa bundn) are to be seen eveiyvhtie 
riit usual birds and fishes occur thioughout the States 

The climate rants in the Mal'vi section and m B’ganrl On 
the plateau the equitable conditions pievalent in that rog'un 
obtain, while 'iiBlgtudthe tc noe ature uses sonicwhat higl ei 
The highest recorded ttmpciature at Uewas m the last 10 \cars 
was 111° in 1897, the lowest 53 ’ in 1901 

The .average rimt.all tot Dew "is town aud distiicts is 35 inches 


Section II —History 

The chiefs of Denis are HarTha Ponwars cl liming descent from 
ihc eld Paiamira Rajruus who hehl sway in Htlw.a from the 
9th to the 13th ceiitiu . 


I fie 1 aramaras being di-.pieise'i by the Aluhammadan conquerors, 
a put of the el.an entered the Dec^aii vvheie they became giadually 
absmbed into the local pouulatiun and became Maiathas 

1 lie fit St histoncal anccstoi of importance is Sabu Singh, or 
Shi, .11 as he was ca.ltd in ih. Dee.,?!! b'uvajt settled at the 
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village of Hango near Ahmadingai Having some hoise and fool 
at his disposal, he took to laiding and un one occasion i\as caplui d 
b\ the gicat Shnaji, then occupied in founding the hl'Tfitha 
Empire 

Shnaji, howeaei, soon released him and eniollod him among Ins 
supporters Sabu Singh v,as rvomidtd at the battle of Kahan 
(16 ki) He returned to Hangc and founded the ullage of 
Sukhev'adi, now called Suiia, of \,'hich he was gi anted the Pattlbhip 
In Uit", howeioi, he was killed in a skinnish Helett a '^on Kii'^h- 
n'lji then J. child ot five oi siv, vdio, with his mother, was nbliacd 
br family dissensions to lease Supa About 1660 Kiishimji \isited 
Shn Hji, w ho emplor ed him in the atmv and later on reinstated him in 
his aucestial lands for good soimccs rendered to the M u itha cause, 
gi anting him also the villages of Kaimgi and Karangaon in imiir 

He left thiee sons, Enbiji, R ijaji, and Keroji who aho appear to 
hare risen to high rank by their services Bubaji was given the title 
of Rao, a title still held by the heads of the Supa taniily 

Cub"i]i had two sons, Kaluji and Sambhrji, who joined the 
Maiitha expeditions which enteicd Malwa on several occasions 
In 1696 they reached M unlu, and thus renewed the ancient coniiec 
lion of then house with Mrdwa From Samblnji aie descended 
through Udrji Ponwai, the Dhar Ponwars, and from Kaluji the 
house of Dew'as 

K'duji had four sons, Knshn tji, Tukoji, Jiwaji, and kfan'ji. of 
W'hom Knshn Iji and Manaji settled m the Dcccan while Tul oji 
and Jn^ap enteied military service Rising to positions of impoi 
tance they ultimately received tlic patganas of Dewd',, SIrangpur, 

AIol, Rlngnod, Gadgucha, Cagaud, Hamirpur in Bunclelkhand, and 
other lands m Northern India and \i ere also permitted to carry a 
bannei and sound a drum [Chaughada) The territory in Northern 
India has since been lost 

The two brothel s then commenced to lule jointly over the same Dm! rule 
country, theie being at fiist no distinct separation of the territoiy '1 

into shares As might be expected, this ariangement was unsatis 
facto: V and led finally to a partition during their lifetime The 
lines descended from Tukoji and Jiwaji are respectively styled the 
Samoi and Jiiuiot BianUi or Ban and Chhoit pdnti 
SENIOR BRANCH 

The date of Tukoji’s biith is not known, but he took part in the Tukoji I 
battle of Tula against Daya Bahadui in 1732 He was, in return (>7z8-‘:3) 
foi his sei vices, granted the honor of canymg the Jatipafka 
(a slandaid of gold lace) and in certain saiiad^ uses the title of Setia 
Hapia Sn/irrwi^ (oi commandei of 7,000 horse) apparently acquired 
at this time 

^ This title IS found in the ianais given by lultoji Rao to the ancestor of 
the Duvinand Fhadnis, for villages in Khfindesh 
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Tukoji took a prominent part m the events of the day and is 
mentioned by Baji Rao I in a letter^ dated 15th May, 1740, to his 
brother Chimnaji Appa, written fiom Delhi 

Tukoji also took part in the capture of Bassem from the 
Poituguese by the Peshwa’s brother Chimnaji Appa in 1739, and 
ill a Icttei “ written by Chimnaji to the Peshwa he commends his 
\alour Tukoji was present in the battle fought at Bhopal between 
the Marathas under Baji Rao I and the Mughals under Nizam up 
mull m 1738 " Tukojiin a letter to Brahmendta Swann, dated 
from Ganegaon, writes of his being on an expedition to Maksudabad 
when he, with his whole army, took advantage of the fact to \isit 
Benares and Gaya ■* Tukoji accompanied the Peshwa m a 
numbei of expeditions, and the close connection that existed between 
him and the Satara Raja is shewn by the grant of land at Ganegaon, 
24 miles east of Poona, toTukojt’s wife Savitn Bai, by Raja Shahu 
who tool ed upon hei as his sister Ihis piece of land is still known 
as cholt 01 the bodice in regaid to its being the gift of a brother to 
sistei Tukoji was killed in 5753 in Marwar where he bad gone 
wnth Ja^apa Sindhia ® His brother Jiwaji, always de\oted to 
him, pciformed his funeral ceremonies at Pushkar Tnkoji held 
the Paitlki Vaian or Patclship of Ganegaon, considered one of the 
greatest honors that a Maralha can aspire to 

Knshn^iji lukojiwas succeeded by Krishnaji, a grandson of his biother 
( 17 ^— 89 ). was adopted by Savitri Bai Krishnaji was a minoi 

and remained at Supa with his father’s family while Savitn Bai 
endeavoured to manage the State from Ganegaon This ai range 
raent did not prove a success and the powei of the State decreased 
rapidh On reaching his majority Knshnaji took over the adini 
mstiation He accompanied Jankoji Smdhia and was piesent at 
the disastious battle of Panipat (Januarj, 6 th, 1761) 

After the death of Madhav Rao Peshwa m 1772 Krishnaji joined 
the paitv headed by Mahadji Smdhia, with whom he remained for 
twehc years in Northcin India 

I'ushniji adopted \ithal Rao, the son of his own joungei 
btothcr E.mojI, who succeeded to the Chiefship under the name of 
Tul oji Rao II 

Iturmg these long absences the administration of the State was 
conducted by the Diwan Mahipat Baj'i Rao, the ancestor of the 
prefect hereditary Diwan The chief function of the minister in 

Pinsnis— /•/ of Btahn indra S'miih D/tu 'od'iiiikar, page 21 

* tml , p tg( 74, 

» G L) I , 450 

* Piicisnis — Tiji,ofEitTrmiitdiaSjami, page 100 
" O D. 1 , 6oi 
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those days was to give the par^anas on jjnra or farm to bantcis 
who advanced money to defiay the necessarily heavy militai\ 
chaiges Knshnaji like othei Marttha chiefs was, owing to his 
laige army, over burdened with debts and was, at length driien to 
leduce the number of bis forces From a memorandum of 1781 it 
appears that seuous disputes aiose at this time between the liLaJs 
of the two Blanches necessitating the mtcr\ eution of the authun 
ties at Poona 

Krishnaji Rao built the Senior Bianch palace in the town, ai^o 
the G(Tiiiid bciori and temples adjoining it 

When Kiishnaji, who was still m Upper India with Smdhia 
found that his health was failing he endeavoured to return to 
Poona Finding, however, that he was too weak to undertake the 
journey he wrote to Nana Phadnis at Poona regarding his adopted 
son Tukoji, at the same time securing the powerful support of 
Mahadji Sindhia, and the famous Ahalya Bai Holkar, who wrote 
on his behalf to the Peshwa 

Knshnaji died while on his way south on the 11th of March, 

1789, at Burhanpur 

In a letter written to the Peshw'i on July 13tb, 17S9, Sindhia 'Tukoji 
urged the claims of Tukoji and mentions the good services 
which his adoptive father had rendered to the Maratha cause, 
while Raja Sadashlv Rao of the Junior Bianrh was Ining in letira 
ment at Ujjain The appeal was successful and Tukoji became 
Chief Madhav Rao Nara>ati Peshwa, presented a Uiilat to Tui oji 
Rao on recognizing him as Krishnaji’s heir in 1789 

Tukoji II succeeded on the death of Knshnaji The chiefs of 
Dhar and the Junioi Branch endeavoured to pro\e that the adop 
tion of Tukoji had never really taken place and deputed agents to 
ropiesent this fact to the Peshwa at Poona The all powerful 
support of Mahadji Sindhia and Ahalya Bai Holkar, however, was 
given to Tukoji ’ 

Tukoji’s difficulties were enhanced by the intrigues of Bhagwant 
Rao, an illegitimate son of Knshnaji, who, when Tukoji proceeded 
to Poona to secure his succession, came to Dewas and taking 
advantage of his absence, began to exact money trom the lyofi 
For SIX or seven years he leniamed m the Alot patpaiia and 
oppressed the people by his extortions , but was finally caught 
and imprisoned by Tukoji Kao, who with groat magnaniimt} 
pardoned him and provided him with a suitable allowance 

The two Branches at this time possessed the following 
parganas ■ — 

I. — Parganas held by tJje two Branches — Dewas, Alot, 
Sarangpnr, Ringnod, and Bagaud 

' ^ Original letters m Dewas and Indere Recpids. 
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Tukoji took a prominent part in the events of the day and is 
mentioned by Baji Rao I m a letter' dated 15th May, 1740, to hiS 
brother Chimnaji Appa, written from Delhi 

Tukoji also took part in the capture of Bassein fiom the 
Poituguese by the Peshwa’s brother Clnmnaji Appa m 1739, and 
in a letter “ irntten by Chimnaji to the Peshwa he commends his 
\aloui Tukoji was present m the battle fought at Bhopal between 
the Marathas under Baji Rao I and the Mughals under Nizam ul 
mulk in 1738 * Tukoji in a letter to Brahmendia Swami, dated 
from Ganegaon, writes of his being on an expedition to Maksudabad 
when he, wilh his whole army, took advantage of the fact to visit 
Benares and Gaya * Tukoji accompanied the Peshw'a in a 
number of expeditions, and the close connection that existed between 
him and the Satara Raja is shewn by the grant of land at Ganegaon, 
24 miles east of Poona, toTukoji’s wife Savitri Bai, by Raja Shahu 
■who looked upon hei as his sister Tins piece of land is still known 
as choh 01 tho bodice in regaid to its being the gift of a brother to 
sister Tukoji was killed m 1753 m Marwar where he had gone 
with Jayapa Sindhia ° His brother Jiwaji, always devoted to 
him, petformed his funeral ceremonies at Pushkar Tukoji held 
the Piinlkh Vatan oi Patelship of Ganegaon, considered one of the 
gicatest honors that a Maratha can aspiie to 

KEiilinaji TukojJ w'as succeeded by Knshnaji, a grandson of his biother 
^ 75 ^Lgp) Knshnaji who was adopted by Savitn Bai Krishnlji was a minor 

and remained at Supa with his father’s family while Savitri Bai 
endeavoured to manage the State from Ganegaon This arrange 
ment did not prove a success and the power of the State decreased 
rapidh On leaching his majority Knshnaji took over the admi- 
nistration He accompanied Jankoji Sindhia and was piesent at 
the disastrous battle of Panipat (January 6th, 1761) 

Aftei the death of Madhav Rao Peshwa m 1772 Knshnaji joined 
the paity headed bv Mahadji Sindhia, with whom he remained for 
twelve years in Noithein India 

Knshnaji adopted Vithal Rao, the son of his own joungei 
biother Ranoji, who succeeded to the Chiefship under the name of 
Tul oji Rao II 

Duimg these long absences the administration of the State was 
conducted by the Diwan Mahipat Baji Rao, the ancestor of the 
present hereditary Diwan The chief function of the minister in 

'■ Tttra-inia *— of Brahmendra Swami Bhavodshikar, page zi 
- Ibtd , page 74. 

' G D. I., 459 

* Piirasnis— A(/e o/Dirt/zmeiicJia page 199 

f G. D. 1 , 601 
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those days was to give the pargana', on tjara or tarm to banheis, 
vhu advanced money to defray the necessarily heavy militar\ 
charges Krishnaji like other Marathi chiefs was, owing to his 
large army, over burdened with debts and was, at length dinen to 
reduce the number of his forces From a niemoiandum of 1781 it 
appears that serious disputes aiose at this time between the heads 
of the two Blanches necessitating the mtcivention of the authori 
ties at Poona 

Kiishnaji Rao built the Senior Eianch palace In the town, alsi> 
the Gans,d hdon and temples adjoining it 

When Knshnaji, w'ho was still m Upper India with Sindlua, 
found that his health was failing he endeavoured to return to 
Poona Finding, however, that he was too weak to undertake the 
journey ha wrote to Nana Phadnis at Poona regarding his adopted 
son Tukoji, at the same time securing the powerful support of 
Mahadji Sindhia, and the famous Ahalya Bai Holkar, who wrote 
on his behalf to the Peshwa 

Knshnaji died while on his way south on the 11th of March, 

1789, at Burhanpur 

In a letter written to the Peshwa on July 13tb, 1789, Sindhia Tuko)i 
urged the claims of Tukoji and mentions the good services 
which his adoptive father had rendered to the Maratha cause, 
while Raja Sadashiv Rao of the Junior Blanch was living in retire 
meat at Ujjain The appeal was successful and Tukoji became 
Chief Madhav Rao Narasan Peslnra, presented a khilat to Tiu oji 
Rao on recognizing him as Krishnaji’s heir in 1789 

Tukoji II succeeded on the death of Knshnaji The chiefs of 
Dhar and the Junior Branch endeavoured to prove that the adop 
tion of Tukoji had never really taken place and deputed agents to 
represent this fact to the Poshwa at Poona The all powerful 
support of Mahadji Sindhia and Ahalya Bal Flolkar, howeier, was 
given to Tukoji ^ 

Tukoji’s difficulties were enhanced by the intrigues of Bhagwaut 
Rao, an illegitimate son of Knshnaji, who, when lukoji proceeded 
to Poona to secure his succession, came to Dew'as and taking 
advantage of his absence, began to exact money from the ryoA 
For SIX or seven years he remamfed m the Alot paigatia and 
oppressed the people by his extortions , but was finally caught 
and imprisoned by Tukoji Kao, who With groat magnanimitv 
pardoned him and provided him with a suitable allowance 

The two Branches at this time possessed the following 
patganas — 

I. — Parganas held by the tuo Branches — Dewis, Alot, 
Sirangpnr, Ringnod, and Bagaud 

^ Original Icttera in Dewiis and Indori Recoids 
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II — Paiganas held jointly by Sindhta, Holhar^ and Ponxodts 
of Dlidi and Duwrs — (1) Suodarsi (Cl), (2) Hamii- 
pur m Bundelkhand , (3) Dongala (C I , part of 
Nimanpur, Makrar, and Dhar) , (4) Chhayan (Cl), 
(5) Nalcha (Cl), (6) Canswada (Rajpiitana) , (7) 
Kun^aJ (Rijputana), (8) Shcrpur, (9) Piplod (C I), 
(10) Indargarh (Datia) , (11) Khatoh (Rajputana) , 
(12) Dungarpur (Rajputana) , (13) Kotah (Rajputana) 
(14) Sapor (Rajputana) , (15) Bakaner (Cl), and 
(16) Balon 

in — Villages held in jdgir in the Deccan — (1) Newasa 
(Ahmadnagar) , (2) Jalgaon (Khandesh), and (3) Chin- 
chodi (Kh'indesh) 

IV — Pattlh haqs of villages in the Deccan — (1) Chinchodi 
(Khclndesh) , (2) Takli ( Ahmadnagar) , (3) Ganegaon 
(Poona District) 

Dunug thp disturbances which followed the death of Naravan 
Rao Peshwa in 1773, and which continued practically without 
intermission until 1818, the State lost most of its possessions 

In the wars with Holkarand Sindhia lukoji Rao was deputed by 
the Peshw 1 to assist General Wellesley and thus foi the first time 
came into pcisonal contact with the British During the Pindaii 
wai, lukoji II was again biought into contact with the English in 
assisting to pacify the country 

In 181b, the Ticaty' between the British Government and the 
two Dewas Chiefs was concluded b> which the States were 
required to pro\ide a contingent force of 50 horse and 50 foot each, 
and to carry on their admimslration through a single ministei 

Sir John Malcolm who \isited Dewas in 1818 presented the Chiefs 
with the following autograph letter — 

Camp Delias, 

31st of Match, 1818, 

“ This ts to leqaest that any English Officer halting oi passing 
Deicas xctll be paiticuhcrly careful of the cultivation and shew 
any attention in Ins power to the xvtshes of its Chief Pnar who 
ts of the fu st family in Malxtia and very friendly and well disposed 
to the English Govemment” 

(Sd) John Malcolm 

As soon as peace was restored, Tukoji proceeded to set the 
admii’isliation of the Stalein older lie died on 28th September, 
lb’?, and was succeeded by his son Rukmangad Rao, born in ISIS 


» Appendix A 
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He had married twice, his first wife Saiitri Bai, a daughtei of 
the Deshmukh of Mandaogon, died soon aftei, while his second 
wife, Bhawani Bai, a daughter of the Deshmukh ol Chalisgaon, , as 
the mother of Rukmangad Rao 

Rnkmangad Rao succeeded his father when only nine years old Rultm-'iig id 
Dining his minoiity. Ins mother Bhawani Bai Sahiba managed 
the State with the help of her mimsler In her time the whole 
State excepting the Bjgaud pafgaua was suivcyed and a settle 
ment of the land made She also abolished the systi m of 
out the pm panels on f irm This suuey was made accoidim* to the 
old Kad dhdp system, and was completed within thiec years 
Ihc lecord of this survey is still iccogniztd as authoiitativc 

Ihe adramistuition of the Bagaud paipana which, ownng to its 
distance from head quaiters, could not be efficiently contiolled, was 
made over to the British authorities in 1S28 The surplus re\e 
nues, after defraying charges of admimstration w'eie paid to the 
tw'o Branches in equal sh ires 

In the year 1832, Rukmhigad Kao married a daughter of xMaha- 
laja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar of Baioda, named Rewa Bai, and liter on 
another daughter, l;aniuua Bai, but had no issue 
Bhawani Bai Sahiba died in lb35 She was an able adnimis- 
tiator, who followed strictly in the footsteps of her husband, in the 
management of the State After her death, ill feeling arose 
between the Chief and his minister Gorind Rao Aba, of the Supekar 
family, who then administciud both Brrnches This dispute 
eventually ended in his ceasing to be the Diwau of the Senior 
Branch, with the sanction of Government 

A dispute arose at this time between the two Branches 
and ended m an arrangement by which the Chief of the Junior 
Branch, Raja Haibat Rao Bapu Sahib had agreed to establish his 
head quartets at Siirangpur, and the sanction of Government was 
given to this aiiangeinent. Later on, however, the two Chiefs 
became reconciled and the arrangement was abandoned 

The contingent force, winch the State was required to maintain 
under the Treaty of 1818 was at this time commuted for a yearly 
cash payment of Rs 16,800 Hah (Rs 14,240 Biitish currency). 

Raja Rukmangad Rao in 1356 adopted Bubaji Rao, the thud son 
of Madhava Rao of Siipa, the adoption being recognixied by 
Government He also in the same year married a thud wife, a 
daughter ot the Deshmukh of Sangamner The next year was 
maiked by the Mutiny throughout India During the Mutiny the 
State Suffered some spoliation at the hands of the mutineers, but 
gave all assistance to refugees The British Government recognized 
the services of Rukmangad Rao by presenting him with a khilat 
and acknowledging his se-vices, 'vhile a sum of money was granted 
iib compensation for the extra expense incurred m keeping up 
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a large force during these troublous times The Thakur oS 
Raghogarh, the holdei of 20 villages on an istmirari tenure, joined 
the mutineers His thaliirat was, theiefore, attached and the 
territory divided between the two Branches About two years after 
Rukmangad Rao fell ill, and at the request of his wife went to 
Baroda tor treatment, where he died on 26tb of July, 1860 

Bubaji Rao, the adopted son of Rukmangad Rao, succeeded to the 
^addi under the name of Krishnaji Rao II Being a minor the 
late Chief’s widow Yamuna Bai Sahiba was appointed regent 
She administered the State with success for se\en jears 
Krishnajl Rao married a daughter of Maharaja Jayaji 
Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, who piesented her with a doivry of 
four lakhs This marriage was celebrated at Gwalior with great 
pomp. The Chief was gi anted powers of administiation m 1867 
Krishnaji Rao established the first regular judicial court m the 
State called the Addlat presided over bv a Narim Raja Krishnaji 
Rao attended the dathdr held at Barwaha by Lord Noithbrook in 
1872 The j'oung R.aja, however, soon burdened the State with a 
debt amounting to 20 Likhs His mother Yamuna Bai Sahiba 
again took over the administration with the sanction of the Agent 
to the Governor Genetal, but unfortunately the was unable to 
mipiove matters, and the State was finally put under super- 
vision in October, 1875, with Rao Bahadur Diwan Pandurang 
Rao Talya S.lhib Gore as Superintendent He made numerous 
impro\eraents m the administration In sl^ years he had almost 
paid off (he debts, and the RTja was again given ruling powers. 
Tatya Sahib Gore was succeeded by Pandit Sarup Narayan, a 
retned Name Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General 
Pandit Sarup Nlulyan resigned office in 1885, partly on account 
cf his declining health, and partly on account of a difference 
of opinion with the Raja After Pandit Sarup Naiavan, Rao 
Rij "i Sit Dinkar Rao, the famous minister of Gwahor, was made 
an honutarv adviser to the Chief Pie was succeeded in 1886 
by Mr Vishnu Keshav Kunle, the Raja’s powers being once 
more curtailed In 1890 Mr Kunte, who had until then been 
minister, was made Superintendent, the Chief being dnested 
of all luhng powers During his ndmmistration the finances 
were impioiid while attention was gnen to education, medical 
relief, iirigiticn, and public v/orks, and a debt of about 6 laklis 
i,as discharged In 1898 poweis were again granted to the 
Chief, being contirred mopen dmhea by the Agent to the Governor- 
General, liie present Mahaiajd Smdhia attending TheRani-Bagh 
water works for the supply of drrnkmg watei to the capital which 
were planned and earned out at considerable expense by Jvnshnaji 
Kao out of his pnvate savings, were opened by Colonel (after- 
v'ardb Sir) D W. K Bair on the day of investiture (1898) 
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Raja Krishnaji Rao’s first wife Rim Tara R'lja Saluba, the bistei 
of the present Maharaja Sindhia, died in 1893, and the Rdjii tlien 
married the daughtei of Saidai Bah\ant Rao Jadh-io, Havildai 
of Kolhapur She is also styled Rani Tara Raja Sahiba and is still 
living Raja Krishnaji Rao died on 12th October, 1899 

The present Chief Tukoji Rao III was adopted after the demise 
of Raja Krishnaji Rao II Tukoji Rao is the eldest son of Sai dm fXgg- ) 
Anand Rao Madhava Rao altau Nina Sahib Ponwar of Supa, real 
elder brother of Raja Kushnaji Rao II He was bom at Dewas 
on the 2nd of Paush badi Saiiivat 1944 corresponding to 1st 
January, 1888 He was known befoie his adoption as Keshav Rao 
Bapu Sahib The late chief who had brought him to Dewas from 
Supa, a few months before his death, with the intention of 
adopting him as his heir, sent him to be educated at the Victoiia 
High School at Dewas Raja Krishnau Rao died suddenly of heart 
disease before the adoption ceremony had been earned out, but 
the Goveinment of India in deference to his known wishes 
sanctioned Bapu Sahib’s adoption by his widow Ram T-ira RJija 
on 14th April, 1900 He was installed on the gaddt by the 
Hon’ble Mr C S Bayley, ICS, Agent to the Governor General 
ra Central India His Highness Maharaja Shivaji Rao HoUtai, 

G C S I , and the Raja of the Junioi Branch were present on this 
occasion, as also representatives of the Dhar and Baroda States 

The superintendency of this State during the chief’s minority has 
been held by Lala Bisheshar Ndth and Rao Bahadur R J Bhide 
who is still Superintendent The administration of the pari>ana of 
Bagaud, made over to the Government of India in 1828, was restored 
to the State m 1901 Vaiious reforms have been eflected in all 
branches during the administration of the present Superintendent 

The young Raja was sent to study at the Daly College at Indore 
and later on joined the Mayo College at Ajmer, where he passed 
the diploma examination in 1905, winning several prizes His 
Highness is bethrothed to the, eldest daughter of His Highness 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur 

The chief bears the titles of His Highness and Raja and enjoys 
a salute of 15 guns 

The Chief has a youngei brothei named Jagdeo Rao Bhau Sahib Connections 
Ponwar who is the ^dghddr of Supa in the Deccan to W'hich jn^'sardirsl 
succeeded on the death of his father in 1904 and is also a second 
class Sardar under the Bombay Goveinment He is a jdgir 
ddt^ and first class Sardar of th’s State At present he is being 
educated at the Daly College at Indore Ho uses the hereditary 
title of VisVas Rao, literally meaning “ trustworthy, ” originally 
granted to Bubaji He possesses as an heiiloom the kfnlat 
(dreSs) bestowed on his ancestor by the Mughal Emperoi. 
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Other relations anJ connections of the Dewas Chief include His 
Highness Malhar Rao Baba Sahib Ponwar Raja of the Junior 
Blanch and His Highness Udaji Rao Ponwar, Raja of Dhar 
Besides these, he is related to Their Highnesses the Maharajas of 
Baroda and Gwalior, thiough the matrimonial alliances contracted 
■Vvitli them by the two pieceding Chiefs, 

riiB Dowdgei Maharani Yamuna Bal Sahiba is the daughter of the 
late Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, Sena-Khas Khel of Baroda (1819 — 47) 
She was boin in 1829 and married Raja Rukmangad Rao in 
1843 After tho death of her husband m 1860, she was appointed 
Regent, Rdjii Kiishnaji Rao being a minor Yamuna Bai Sahiba 
adrainibtered the State for seven years as Regent with success 
When the State came under supervision, she retired to her jdgti* 
village of Jamgod For 15 years she lived in seclusion, only 
varied by pilgrimages to the principal holy places in India Finding 
life in a village inconvenient at her advanced age, she returned to 
Dewas in 1890 She has lately sold her jewels and oinaments and 
with tho major portion of the proceeds, amounting to Rs 40,000 
she has endowed public chanties, among which are the Women’s 
Ward of the Dewas Hospital, and the “ Trust Fund” for advancing 
loans for the i oiistruction of agricultural wells by the r^ois, The 
Government of India conferred the title of Maharani upon her 
tn leeogmtion of her public benefactions, the '^anad being 
presented by the Hon’ble Mr C S Bayley, I C.S , C S I , Agent to 
the Governor General in Central India, on the 7th Januaiy, 1905, 
in a public darhdr held at Dewas 

Petsou^ot Among the Sat data of the State, the following may be men- 
posiuon in tioned — 
the Stale tioneu 

(1) Shnmant Jagdeo Rao Bhau Sahib Ponwar, real brothel of 

the present Raja balub, 

(2) Sliriinant Baya Bai Sahiba Ghatge, daughtei of Raja Ruk- 

inaiigad Rao Ponw'ar by Rani Rewa Bai Sahiba, daughter 
of Ills late Highness Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar 
of Baroda. 

Airmiig the of the State are the following — 

(1) Bajirao Amnt, hereditary Diw an whose ancestors came into 
kfalwa V ith TuLoji Rao I Three members of the family 
were Ministers of the State. The picscnt Diwan was 
educated at the Daly College and has passed the Entrance 
Examination of the Allahabad Univeisity from the 
Dewas High School lie enjoys a jdqlr vvoith 
Rs. 17,000 a ycai .ind works as ihe honorary Judicial 
Assistant to the Dai bai and Assistant Sessions Judge, 
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(2) Keshavrao Ramchandra. hereditary Phadiiis (Accountant 
Geneial) His ancestor also accompanied Tukoji 
Rao I His hereditary duties are those of the Accountant 
General of the State He holds three villages with 
an annual income of Rs 6,000 

JUNIOR BRANCH 

Jiwaji Rao, the founder of the Junior Branch, became in later Ran 
years more oi less a religious recluse, passing his time in seclusion ^ 

at Mendki, where the pumping station of the present water woiks 
is situated He died in about 1775 A D leaving two sons, 

Sadashiv Rao and Anand Rao 

Sadashiv Rao succeeded his father on the ^addi Duiing his Sad^Unv Rm 
rule the importance of Dewrs increased consideiablv, the population ^ ‘775-9 ° ) 
using rapidly and the limits being extended At this time the 
Ranch mdhal palace, the old lesidcnce of the chiefs, was abandoned 
in favour of the Ldhcada, a new building elected by Sadisbiv 
Rao At his death, which occurred about 1790, hil son Rulcmangad 
Rao succeeded 

The history of this period is one continuous record of ravage Rultmimgad 
and depredation by the Pindaus, Sindhia, and Holkar on the one(,ygo^°g, 7 ) 
hand, and of inteinal strife with the local Thakurs on the other, ' 
the latter taking advantage of the unsettled condition of the State, 
to break into open rebellion Deivas was indeed at that time, as 
Malcolm says,“ the sport of every change,” and so desperate had the 
condition of affairs become, that but for the timely appearance of 
the British on the scene at this juncture, the State would have been 
absorbed into either Holkar’s or Sindhia’s dominions 

Rukinangad Rao, who died in 1817, had no children, while his 
cousin Haibat Rao, who would have succeeded, had died in 1808 
Haibat Rao’s widow Mhalsa Bai thereupon adopted, rather 
against Rukmangad Rao’s wishes, Nilkanth Rao Pathaiekai, who 
after adoption received the name of Anand Rao 

The first and most important event of his time was the Anmd Rao 
conclusion of the treaty of 1818 with the British Government (i8i7”4°l 
Peace was restoied throughout the country, and the Chief and his 
minister Govmd Rao Aba, who was an able administiator, found 
tune to turn their attention to the improvement of the internal 
condition of the State Anand Rao, like his great grandfather, 

Jiwaji, was of a religious turn of mind He had no offspring and m 
1837 adopted his nephew Murar Rao, son of Amiit Rao, aftci wards 
called Haibat Rao Anand Rao’s religious tendencies led him to 
make extravagant gifts to temples and religious institutions, of 


See Appendix A 
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■winch his adopted son Haibat Rao did not appro-ve This caused 
a disagieement between them and finally Anand Rao retired into 
seclusion at Ujjain and later to Benares, leaving the management 
of aflairs to his heir He died at Benares in 1840 
Haib^t Rao Haibat Rao was a good administrator and the affairs of the State 
(, ib 4 o — 64 ) pj-Qgpgjgj during his rule The present palace was built by him 
He acted most loyally during the Mutiny. The teintory confiscated 
from the rebellious Thakur of Raghogaih was at this time divided 
between the two Branches In 1859 he had adopted as his heir 
Chandra Rao Supekar who was renamed Jiwaji Rao A son was, 
however, born to him in 1860 and named Narayan Rao 
hiiryyan Rao Haibat Rao died of cholera at Dhar on the 12th May, 1864, and 
( 1004 -^ 2 ) succeeded by his infant son Narayan Rao Govind Rao 

Ramchandra and Ganpat Rao Ramchandra conducted the aflairs of 
the State during his minority, which lasted till 1S79 

Narayan Rao was also a good administrator, and paid particular 
attention to education, founding the Victoria High School in 1891 
besides opening many vernacular schools in the districts A hospital 
w'as opened in 1889 in the chief town and dispensaries at all jiargaiia 
headquarters A public libiary ( 1887 ) and a Municipality were 
also established by him The scheme for the water supply of the 
town w’cis also his, but w'as not completed m his day 

In his endear ours to improve the administration he was most 
ably assisted by his ministers, Khan Bahadur Munshi Shahamat 
Ah, C S I (1879—86), Mr A Shnnivasa Rao (1886 87), and Rao 
Bahadur Nilkaiith Janardan Kirtane (1887—92). 

Narayan Rao attended the Delhi Darbar of 1877 and was presented 
by the Government of India with a banner and medal 

He died after a short illness on 1st January, 1892 Having no 
children, he had adopted as his heir Malhar Rao, the eldest son of 
his (adoptive) biother Jiwaji Rao 

Malhtr Rao The present chief was born on the 10th August, 1877, and educated 
CtSga— ) £)aly College at Indore He received powers of administra- 

tion in 1897 

During the minority Rao Bahadur Krishna Rao Mulye acted as 
Superintendent, and then for two years as minister (1897 — 99) 
being succeeded by Mr R J Bhide ( 1899— 1902), who was followed 
b\ the present minister Mr Daiilat Rao Khanwilkai During this 
period, many reforms were efiected The administration of the 
pat garni of Bagaud, made o-wer to the Government of India in 1828, 
was restored to the State and the revenue settlement of the Khasgi 
( \kbaipur) paiginia earned out The surplus revenue was ex- 
pended m erecting suitable buildings for the public offices and 
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a guest house, the drainage of the town of Dewas was improved, 
and a water supply laid on to the town from wells at Mendki, where 
a pumping station was established 

The chief bears the titles of His Highness and Raja and enjoys 
a salute of 15 guns 

The chief is connected with the Senioi Branch Edjd and the 
Raja of Dhar Trvo widows of his adoptive father still live in (Table””^^ 
Dewds XXXI). 

Feudatories are of thiee classes of apta-varga sardars (blood 
relations), Sarifdrs, mcnthaiis tlyiA jdgirddis In the first class are 
the Khase Sahib Sadashiv Rao and Satya Sahib Ponwar, the 
grand nephew of Rajd Haibat Rao who holds Badoll in ydgjr, 

Saddshiv Rao was educated at the Daly College at Indore and at 
the Mayo College at Ajmer, later on joining the Imperial Cadet 
Corps Chandra Rao Ponwar, jagiiddr of Baloda, and Shankar Rao 
Appa Sahib Ponwar, jdgirddr of Tumlaoda, are in the same class 

Persons of position in the State are the heieditary Diwan Keshav of 
Rao Ganesh whoso ancestois came into Malwa with Jiwaji Rao 
The duties of the office are no longer performed by the representative 
of the family He holds lands and a jdgir yielding Rs 21,000 
annually The ancestors of the hereditaiy Phadnis Lakshman Rao 
Vyankatesh also accompanied Jiwaji Rao He holds a jdgtr of 
four villages yielding annually Rs 10,000 ' The present ydgw (far 
performs the duties of the office 

Section III —Population 
[ Tables III and IV ] 

SENIOR BRANCH 

The population of the Senior Branch was m 7881, 73,940, in 1897 Enumera 
82,389 , and in 1901, 62,312 persons , males 32,157, females 30,155 
Classified by religions Hindus numbered 53,512 or 86 per cent , 
Musalmans 7,176 or 11 pei cent , Jains 663 , Christians 3 , and 
Animists 958, 

The mean density was 139 persons per square mile, a fall of 45 per Density 
ceuti since 1891 The State contains two towns, Dewas (8,783) and 
Sarangpur (3,278) shared by the two branches, and 248 villages, Towns and 
excluding 12 held by guaranteed holders The average population villages, 
per village is 202 persons 

Theses and cuil condition leturns give 938 females to 1,000 Sex and civil 
males, and 101 wives to 100 husbands condition. 

The pievaihng dialects are Mahvi and Rangn spoken by about Language 
70 per cent, of the population. Of the whole population, 4 pei cent. htewry 
aie llteiate, 0 4 per cent, being females. 
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Castes 


Occuptiaons 


Enumera 


Density 
Towns and 
villages 


Sex and 
condition 

Language 
md literacy 


Castes 


Occupations 


Social Cha- 

RACTPRlaTIO 


Balais, Chamars, Banias, Rajpuls, Gujars, and Sondhias 
predominate among castes 

The only important occupations aie those of agriculture and 
general labour followed by 65 per cent of the people 

JUSTIOR BEANOH 

The population of the Junior Branch was m 1881 , 68,222 , in 1891, 
69,684, and in 1901, 54,904 persons, males 28,010, females 26,894. 
Classified by lehgions there were 46,892 or 85 per cent Hindus , 
5,323 or 9 per cent Musalmiins , 835 Jams , one Christian, 
2 Parsis , and 1,851 or 3 per cent Animists 

The mean density is 125 persons per square mile There has 
been a fall of 37 per cent m the density since 1891 Two towns, 
Dewas and Sarangpui, which are shared by the two branches, and 
251 villages are situated in the State The average village 
population IS 180 persons 

The figures for sex shew 980 females to 1,000 males and 99 wives 
to 100 husbands 

The languages and dialects prevailing m the State are Hindi 
(33,898), Rangri and Maiwi (3,323), Urdu (3,052), and Marwan 
(2,931) Taking all ages there are 8 per cent males and 3 per 
cent females who are literate 

The prevailing castes are Balais, Banias, ChamJlrs, Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Gujars, Khatis, Kunbis, Malis, and Sondhias. 

The occupations chiefly followed arc those of agriculture, gram 
dealing and general labour 

BOTH BRANCHES. 

Ordinarily the dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagrl or 
turban, a piece of cloth about 50 or 60 feet long and 1 foot wide 
with gold ends A htrta oi shirt, an angaiklia or long coat 
reaching to the middle of the leg fastened on the right side, a 
dhot% (loin cloth) worn round the waist and a dupatfa (scarf) are 
the principal articles of apparel All these are generally white, 
except the turban and scarf which are often coloured red or 
yellow Agricultural classes wear the d hoii, a bandi or small coat, a 
pichhoda of bhddi cloth and a pagrt. In the chief town there is a 
tendency to dress after the Maratha fashion, but retaining a sdfa or 
a round felt cap as head dress, with boots or shoes instead of ptta. 
In Dewas town the people assimilate their way of hvmg more to 
that prevailing in the Deccan than is usual elsewhere in Central 
India. All lardCtrs, whether Maiathas or not, wear Maratha dress, 
and though this is still to a considerable extent the custom m Dhar 
State It has to a very noticeable evtput died out in Gwalior. 
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The ordinary amusements in villages are drum boating and sing- 
ing and the reciting of tales and poetry among grown up people, and 
hide-and-seek, gth daiida (tipcat) and ankhunchi ( blmdman’s buff) 
and kite flying among children 

Nomencla- Hindus name their children after gods or famous personages As 
a rule, each man has two names, the janma -1 dsht ndm which is used 
when the horoscope is drawn up and the boltd ndm or common 
name by which persons are 'generally known , the latter are of 
religious origin or merely fanciful and affectionate, such as Ram 
Singh, Malhar Rao, Tukarim, Damodur, Sukhdeo, Bheru Sing 
The agricultural and lower classes are very fond of dimunitives, 
such as Raira, Bherya, Sukhd, and the like 

Names of places aie given after a deity or persons such as Dewas, 
from Deva vasini, Saraugpur from Sarang Singh, Gopalpura after 
Gopal, Gangal hedi after Ganga, and so on 

HsAvni general health of the people of both Branches has been 

good during the greater part of the last 20 years During the 
famine year of 1S99 1900 numbers died from a virulent type of 
fever which broke out in the districts carrying away many 
belonging to cultivating and labouring classes Small-pox in a 
virulent type has appeared twice, in 1891 and 1899, and cholera 
has broken out several times in the last 20 years It was of a 
virulent type during 1896 and 1900 

Dysentery prevails generally from March to September and 
malarial fever from October to December m most years 

Plague The first case of plague to occur was an imported one, brought 

by a low caste woman from Mhow in August, 1903 Three indi- 
genous cases were detected in the Bara Bazar of the Senior Branch 
in September, dead rats being soon after found in the vicinity 
The disease started in the Junior Branch in October. Nearly the 
whole of the population left the town and went to live in the health 
camps and surrounding villages Prior to this preventive measures 
such as segregation and quarantine were employed but without 
results The disease inci eased m virulence up to the 31st October 
in the Senior, and 13lh November In the Junior Branch, it then 
gradually declined, the last case occurring In the Senior Branch 
on December 13th and in the Junior Branch on January 13th, 
1904 The total number of attacks and deaths in the two 
Branches, including imported cases, weie 103 attacks and 87 deaths 
m the Senior, and 184 attacks and 162 deaths m the Junior Branch 
The disease then spread to the districts, resulting m 227 attacks 
and 150 deaths in the Senior, and 294 attacks and 197 deaths 
in the Jimior Branch districts It lingered on sporadically till 
Febiuary, 1904 The disease was m many cases of the septi- 
cemic type and caused death wiUun 48 hours Ihe attacks chiefly 
occurred among Musalmans and BidlunanE Inoculation was 
icsoitcd to, 2,311 persons being mot ukitecl, 1,971 in the town and 
370 in the distiiclj, 



CHAPTER VI 

ECONOMIC 
Section I —Agriculture 

[Tables Vll to XV , XXVIIL, XXIX , and XX\ j 
BOTH BRANCHES. 

Except in the paniana of Bagaud where the ground is hilly and 
not highly piodiittive, the land IS for the most part covered 'Mth 
the rich and highly feitile “ black cotton ” soil Ihe two /.(rigiTi/as lo V D 
of Dewas and Kliiisffi are teimed gaviilu or wheat producing 
pa>>ganas to distinguish them from tlie resU 

The soil IS classed according lo its natural formation, appearance, Clissiricrtloi) 
and composition, as being deep oi shallow, black, yellow or grey, 
clayey, or stony and also according to its situation with regaid to 
proximity to a village or jungle, oi a high road or railway. 

Eosition, by facilitating itrigation, manuring and disposal of 
pioduce, matetially affect the retnuneratlre quality of the soil, 
besides mhetent fertility Soils are also classed according to 
the use to which the cultivator nsuallv turns them, ns for growing 
t‘abt or IJiarlf crops, poppy or sligarcaue, as Well as under tlu’ 
broader distinctions of dry and irrigated land 

The principal classes recognized are chthat 1 uh-uttam, a hard 
dajey adhesive and deep “black soil” This quality of black 
soil is very rare, being only met with in some parts of the Dewas and 
A/msfit pa^gauas It yields excellent crops of iiheat both in point 
of quality and quantity. This land passes into second class 
soil when it is too shallow to retain moisture long In that 
case it IS used to grow jouar Sadharait ball oi Kaliiiat Icill 
IS a mixture of black and sandy soils in the proportion of 
about 3 to 10 It IS lighter in colour and looser m texture than 
chilat and more easily soluble m water About three-fourths 
of the total cultivated aiea in the States comes under this head 
It grows good crops of Wheat, giam, etc The average depth 
of the soil varies from 3 to 5 feet Dhdmm or plh is a reddish 
yellow-coloured sandy soil The depth of this soil vanes fiom 
3 to 6 01 7 feet It is only fit for limn} crops Sersur is a 
brown soil. It is generally deep but mixed with lankar (nodules 
of lime) and sand It is a hard soil and is usually met with 
on the banks of livers or sometimes at the foot of a hill 
It grows all the lhanf crops, such as joxmi, cotton, lanieh, 
and ttlh Pdndkan (or white soil) also called bhfn i is met with 
in the neighbourhood of villages It is greyish white in coloui 
and grows lihanf crops, maize, firjgti^a, etc It is somewh.ut 
haid and docs not dissolve easily m watei Talhhuht is a 
black loamy soil, but \eiy shallow' with rock not iai fioinlhe 
surface It is found generally at the foot of hills , il ciacks in the 
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dry beason on tho evaporation of the moisture it holds It bears 
jowdr and cotton Gcxti^'a is a led coloured soil miAed with 
stones It IS found at the foot of hills It oidiuanly grows 
crops, but if deep enough labt crops also The stones in 
the soil are an advantage Kliaicln is a white soil blackish at 
the sill face It is somewhat salt in character A thin lajer of 
alkah on the surface prevents much watei from penetrating it, 
while if the layer is very thick, it will bear no ciops It is met 
W'lth in some villages in the Dewas par^ana Miuamciti oi hlianh 
is a very shallow black soil usually mixed with Latilar and fit only 
for crops especially Ulli hJiaidi bardi is a still poorer soil 

than the last, shallower and more stoney It is met with in the 
pargaiia of Bagau^ and is only fit to grow tilh on, becoming 
exhausted ivithin three years 

The soils aie classed by position as thaiiias or even lying land 
dUiilit or of uneven and sloinng suiface and Jiapi^i'a or ula or cut 
up by ravines and ndldi> Soil fit tor the cultn ition of lice is 
called Salgatta 

Soils classed by use tie known as adan oi gai'den land which is 
fit foi poppy and sugarcane, similai but less Icitile laud called 
ml had or nun addn, being fit loi giowing jim-df, tobacco, wheat, 
and xeget iblea Land suited to fiuit tiees ind groies is called 
aiiuiicii OI bcigh , land ntai a village is called gaom^ajd and i 
always valuable as ihe pioximity of a village confers lacilitie s loi 
manuring, iriigation, and close supervision Other classes are 
btr or glass rescivcs and d,atnoi or village gracing lands 
Extension or Until Ib'-iD, the famine ye u, a steady increase in the cultivated 
rnUivdifon^ area was observable annuails , but since then a decrease of about 
(Tables VIII 6 per cent has taken place 

Isysiimofcul A great portion ot tho black soil, which letains moisture fora 

tiv ition ]yjig tui-je after the rains, is rescued for the ciilluation of the ruiit 
veryinw with 

the soil crops such ns wliuit, gram, and popp> A somewhat infeuor cksfa 
of this laud IS sow’n with Uiaiif ciops such as /owfif, cotton, etc 
Ihe cultivator’s calendai or tipana is regulated by the influence of 
the jiaLdiutrui or asteiisms especially those falling m the four 
rainy months 

Cultivators commence the pieliminary pieparation of the soil by 
clearing it of plant-., weeds, etc., on the Alhditj day which 
coi responds to about the beginning of Way Bullocks and ploughs 
are worshipped and sweetmeats distributed beloic opeiations 
commence. Ploughing costs on an average one rupee per bigha 
‘Joiing bfiWMg ot <' e ’h(un i“ed-, w .m m , , d i n a i-rop.t.n .s day 

fisf<l m cii.i-L It.t O'. V tb l.,c,J asuoi..';^!, a Bralman 

J I'.-. ..ilk m jiii.' wuf > hfc s'd 's vc'' soaked by ran I ho 
WcciiTg, sown g o' till K !>' i o,'i N bt'!,i *1 11 Ui tohr’" I I 0 aUirll i eeding 
ploi gli 01 1 'UM li.is to be n ‘..s..d l" .cc oi ihricc t'Uoiigb t' c s'and.'ig 
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crop in the ci'-e of maize, /tJaw, and miliiqphah (gionnd nut) , but 
not m case ol wheat oi gram Poppy and sugaic me leqinre weeding 
twice 01 thnee Mai/e and joivai arc reaped in Oclobei ind Raping 
Decembei, lespectively Cotton is rollected m Ihiee succeisu c 
pickings, in October, November, and December Of the labi ciops 
giam lb gathered in Maicb and wheat and linseed a month later 
Poppy IS sown in Novembei and galhcied in Much Sugaicane 
IS sown in Dcccrobei and gathered a veai latei In the ca^'p of Ihrealimg 
maize, the heads only are cut nil and dued while loxciii is mowed 
down and brought into the IJuiUt or tin rshmg floor whcic the 
ears are cut oft and daed, and then trodden oxer by bullocks 
Wheat, gram, xnd hnaecd aie rut down when dry and tiodden 
oxci b> bullocks The collci tion of c/ia/>. or ctiide opium consists Opmm 
in two opeiations, ndin? or scanfvmg the heads, and Ivna collecting 
the jiucc Thcfoiimr consists in incising the poppy heads by 
means of a small non imiilemcnt with three blades The sap that 
oozes out fiom these incmons is the crude opium or clul and is 
collected the iie\t morning in metal oi c irthen pots, by moans of 
an lion scrapei called the tlmpala These two processes aie 
coutuiucd foi about a week The heads whetn di led are taken to 
the ]‘hfda and the seed beaten out and sifted 

Onfirsh 01 double cioj) land, bcaiing two cropsthesameyearDonWeerop- 
conslsts usually of id/. //rref or arfifii soil in which maize or 
sown Tiisl, and wheat, gram, oi nht afterwards If tobacco is 
sown in aden hud, onions may be giown aftei the tobacco has 
been cut, but if it IS sown in in/ /i(T(f land no second evop can be 
had In adetn soil poppy is snxim as dufasli with maize or hemp, 
these two being I han f crops 

Txvo ciops are otlen sown together such as yottw and hmr, MiW sow 
yoMidr ard aiubait, a common combination being that of 
sugarcane and pnppv 

Sugarcane thus soxvn is called bni- Sugarcane takes a complete 
/ear to mature and the poppy only five months 

Rotation is not x ery regulaily practised, though xvell understood Rotxtion of 
When carried out, yow ai is alternated with wheat or gram, sometimes "f 
cotton with yoiarfr In pih and bhun soils, yonvh is gen efallv *'*"'""* 
rotated with cotton In Aa/J soil wheat or giam is alternated 
with joivdt 

Manuring is confined to poppy, sugarcane, and garden produce Minure 
Manure ordinal iiy consists of cow dung and village sweepings and 
IS essential to poppy and sugarcane crops Its very limited supply 
piecludes its being employed eveept on the best soils Night- 
SOil IS gradually coming more and more into use in the suburbs of 
towns The excretions of sheep and goats are sometimes Used as 
manure Poppy is often manured by taft chut or unrd-chur, 

A crop of hemp or urad is sown and ploughed into the soil when iq ,i 

flower, thus afioidmg a green mamire in which tho poppy »s plantcf?. 
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The okl agiiciiUuial implements are still in use, with the 
exception of the kollui oi upright stone press for sugarcane, which 
has been supplanted by the modern iron or wooden i oiler press The 
expoitation of hides has also made the leather cliaids expensive and 
thcie IS a tendency among agriculturists to leplace it by iron mots. 
The piincipal agncnltural implements are the hal or plough, the 
hnllJiai, a harrow or weeding plough , the dom, a small weeding 
plough , the /Iff/, a hollow bamboo used foi sowing grain , thephdora 
or spade , the dmildh or danita, a sitl le, and the kiirhddi or axe ; 
the iitliui 01 long country cart is used for carrying the gtam, 

the duel ciops arc malKa or maize [Zea mays), joiodr 

{'^iorihuui hrpets oi cotton {Gossypunn tndicuin), ui^ad 

{PhauioJiis iiidi(itiik), tfiar {Cajamis iiijtn/s), anhitd {Phascolus 
initnoo), bdjiii (Pmiodlana spicata), tilh [Sesamt'in tndioum), scfl 
or nee (Oryza safiva), infuiitphalf (Amcis hypo^ca), kangm 
{Pann.am'’ italicum), lameli (G)nsotia oleihi'a) At the the 
nnpoitant crops are wheat or gahiin (Tnticinn aesfiviim), gram or 
chancf {CiCLi' at icfiiiiun), poppy (Papavei^ somntferimi), sugarcane 
{SaLcliatuin o/fictnaiuiii), alst or linseed {Linum usitaiissuntm,) 
ptakiii {Eivum lens], bcfila {Dohehos sinensis), maidi' {Pisum 
satn'iim), 

Maize is of three classes, adanga, sail, and safed Adanga 
comes to maturity in about foui months , the ears ot giain usually 
spiing flora close to the stem Sail is of a yellowish colour and 
IS a small plant which matures in about sixty days, Safed has a 
whitish coloui and is reaped within three months 
Jowai" IS placed in eight classes, titdwadi, japudad, rdiad, 
ndndbai, cluktn, bandcl, safed, pnnyast, and / esar The tifdwadt 
vanetj lus eais of gram shaped like a ciest, the chief characteiis 
tic of this vaiictv IS that the crop can be grown m a field which 
has not been cdiefull> prepared or ploughed Jamfdd is pf a yellow- 
15b colour, Its ears being circular m shape and usually droopmg 
Rdiad IS rod in colom , it is seldom pioduced, howevei, as it has 
not a veiy good flavour Ndiidba} is a small plant, the eais in this 
variety usually stake from the seventh leaf, Chikui, Kasii, and 
other vaiietics are eaten as Igxuiies at feasts The ears are parched 
while green and then eaten , this prep.iration is called piddiadd 
Tvat is of two kinds, ihwlu and uiihdlu UuhdUt ifiar is leaped 
m nine months, sfnfdu six months, after solving 

Lb (fd IS also of tivo kinds, bhadatina and ieha,ihe hhadauna 
-variety is a deep blaik colour while teha is lighter Bhadauna is 
sown with iingaled mai/e, and is leaped with it, while tehais sown 
nidn Iftid m whuh cotton is sown, and is leaned in the months of 
JV..n.h I 1 .d I am an 

1 1' I MU N ()i M I'l ai-* it < cpi ised s i,c daiii, or dn mhlidhi^ 
Katbaidt, .m.ss,, and W J ho a>L- 1 ot n'lia ,aii has been 
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J-itclv inipoitetl into a few villaRos of Dewab on account 

of (he demand foi it in foreign niarKets, tvhcrc it roininands a high 
price This wheat is pinkish iii colom , 1 athaicli is a hybrid of 
Iftl and ilatidlhain wheat It is usually consumed in local maikets 
Ldl IS the least valuable kind and it. of a led colour Pissi and 
ipas9i are the varieties usually produccil m iirigatcd lands, after 
a ciop of niai/e It watei is insufficient foi the iingation ot ])oppv, 
tins class of wheat is generally giown Muss; is covoied with long 
black spines 

loxodi lb the pi inci pal staple food grain ^v'Uh the majority of Stiptc food 
people thioughout the greater part of the yeai Mai^c and bajra S' "ns 
seive the same purpose when the supply of jowu fails Wheat 
and nee are used by the upper classes ol the people only The 
agricultuiists pay the State revenue fioni the proceeds of the 
wheat, nee, cotton and poppy crops, retaining the 7 mlka, 30 \mr, and 
bdjM foi their own use 

Tvar, mitiiq, tirad, masuf, and gram aie the chief subsidiary food Subsidnry 
crops 

The principal oilseeds are tilh, rameh, linseed, mwigpliall and Oilseeds 
poppy 

The hemp called scftt {Ctofolana jnncea) and cotton are the Fibres 
chief fibres, 

The principal spices grown are njii dii {Liiigttsticum ajowan), sjm Spices 
{Cummin), dhana {Conandu), and haldi (Tui'iiiei tc) 

Opium, geiuja, bhang, and tobacco aie the chief stimulants Drugs 
produced 

The ordinary vegetables cultivated are potatoes, cabbages, Vegetables 
bnnjals, carrots, and many varieties of country vegetable 

About 30 years ago wheat fioni local seed began to be ousted New varieties 
in the Eiitish India marl ets by grain of better quality and con- 
sequently a new \anety called ddudUidm was imported from 
Dhar, and has since been found to mamtam a high quality. 

Maize from America was tried but did not thrive at all tv ell, 
but the jowdr seed called hdfmasaiu obtained from the Deccan 
gives good results The general tendency of foreign seed is to 
change gradually into the local variety, green inuiig, foi instance, 
turning into the local grain Cultivators are not, however, easily 
induced to accept new varieties of seed 

The area m acres occupied by the principal crops m a normal A™ ‘"'‘1®' 
year IS given below — (Tabled) 

SEWIOR BRANCH 

Jowdr (30,000), makka (3,800), latneh (2,500), tiiai (1,300), wad Khmif 
(300), san (500), nee (300), hap-a (300), chaola (200), muug and 
Othei mixed crops (13,700) 

Wheat (12,000), gram (6,000), opium (3,200), alsi (900), bejam Huh. 
(1,900), tobacco (200), sugaicano (lOO). 
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JUNIOR BRANCH 

Joii.ui (40,000), cotton (8,500), tila) (7,800), mad (5,'’00), muitg 
(3,0UU), wa/Jm (3,300), tilh (1,700), lurn^ (1,100), ,am,ih (700), 
rue (100) 

Criiii (31,200), wheal (10,000), poppy (3,000) alsi (.1,000), 
tobano (100), sugarcane (100) 

BOTH BRANCHES 

The average vield in inaimds of grain to each acre sown is for 
inuze 0 to 14 mauncls, joicdr 6 to 9, filh 3 to 4, cotton 3 to 4^, 
rice 9, wheat H to 74, gram 5 to 7, luai' 3 to 4^, ahi 3 to 4, uiad 
3 to R, and opium 7( to 9 seeis 

Iirigation is mainly confined to poppy, sugarcane, and garden 
pioduce, but it is also used with w'heat, gram, untngphall uid 
bailey when sown in addn or g irden land 

Ihe principal sources of inigalion are storage tanks, wells, 
oi/i/’, uid small na’as duniiied across by masonry, or temporary 
earthen embankments Iriigation fiom tanks is effected by means 
of channels, while from wells and 0 )lns the water is lifted by as 
c/nnus 01 bag lift woiked by bullocks 

Ihe aveiagc cost of constructing Lachcha and pciklia well 
IB Rs 200 and OOO, rcsiieclnely 

The noimal area irrigated is in the Senioi Blanch 7,800 acres 
and Junioi JJrrndi KOOO acies 

Tlie iiiigated area has been reduced m the last few yeais, 
owing to a laige number of wells having gone out of use, and 
capiicioLis monsoon 

Both Branches make concessions to cultivatois who improve 
the land by digging wells 

SENIOR BRANCH 

Since the last famine, a new scheme has been introduced in 
the Senior Branch to encourage iingation by wells and othis 
lilt' scheme, which was proposed by the present Superin- 
tendent, Ml R J Bhicle, was based on the fact that tanks 
aicbest undeitaken by the Darbar, but w'ells by puvate enteipuse 
Tanks are too costly for private individuals to construct, but, 
m the case of w'ells, the burden on each individual is compara- 
tively light, and the return good The cultivator, moreover, 
knows instinctively where to fand water and how to sink a well 
cheaply He supplies his own laboui and supervision and bungs 
matcual in his own carts To encourage their construction, there 
fore, land broughtunder irrigation by a new well constructed at the 
owmeis cost is assessed at diy rates for live years, and at the 
conclusion of this period, a fixed quit rent [ii>tinirdn) is fixed for 
the land at half the aveiage wet rate levied on land of the same 
quality iingatpd liom State wells Ihe right to luoitgage, sell, and 
alienate is also granted Loans from a special fund called the 

'iamuna Bai Irugation 1 rust ” founded by Maharani Yamuna 
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Bai Sahiba are granted to enable cultivators to construct wells 
on fivoiii ible coiiditioiib including repayment of loans in fue 
yeatj with interest varying flora 3 to 9 per cent Many wells 
have already been constructed on these conditions 4 b a fiirtlici 
encourigenient to indundnal clioit and wider publicity, an 
inscribed tablet is fixed at State expense on the wall of cicty 
1,/cll so constructed, giving the ownei’s mine and dale ot coin- 
plefion Ibis is done publicly in the presence ol tlic iyo/!> of 
the pcniiaiM, the circul ir being read aloud audits bciiilits 
explained 4 small piesent ot clothes is also made to the 
ownei of the well 

BOTH BRANCHES 

Cattle breeding IS more or less coramon ui all the pai ana's CMh 
Ihe well known Niman bullocks are bred in bagaud and the M ihvi 
at Siiiangpur A cow and a bullock cost from Ks 10 to 20 
and Kl, 30 to 50, lespeciuely Satangpui produces a sujicnoi 
breed ot butlaloes costing from Rs 50 to 100 each 
Camel bleeding is cained on by the Seiiioi Branch in Alot 
and the Junioi Branch in the Pragnod/tpri'ci/irf on a sin ill 
stale iho carnal is shorn of his wool escry j car, flora which 
hi uikets are made The blankets vary in weight from S to 10 lbs 
each, and aie sold at from i2s 4 to 8 each The excietious of 
camels are highly \ allied as manure A camel foi baggage woik 
can bi had tor Rs 30 Goats aie of ti\o kinds, iho IJai bin i md 
Elahot Ihe foinier is much valued tor its milk, soinelinies gniiig 
as much as three seers These animals cost from Ks 5 to 15 per 
head 

E\ery village has its allotted diarn-oi or grazing grounds, while Pnuuo 
there is amide waste glass land giouudb 

The following arc the most common diseases among cattle — 

Cliliad — Cattle aflccted by this disease will not eat and the c ittle 
veins below the tongue become congested and assume a black c uloiir distabts 
The usual lemedy is to open the \cins and mb (hem with silt and 
turmeric Bnlo — \.ii insect is said to entci the nose of inim ils 
while glazing and causa tins disease It is believcxl to bo cured by 
causing ceitain mantras or incantations to bciccitcd in trout ot the, 
animal by a specially qualified person Aiiothei.and iiiuio effective 
remedy, however, is to wrap an ill smelling plant round the nostrils 
of the animal affected with the disease, as the odour dm es out the 
insect Phepa — This is an affection of the stomach It is cured 
by branding the body near the iibs with led hot iron Kamcdi — An 
insect la5 s eggs m the horns of the cattle Attei a time innumei- 
able small insects are produced, which eat awav the horns and 
finally the top of the skull A poultice made of the leaves of the 
havlt (Feiotna elephatiiinn) and itim (Melia tudtect) is applied to 
the affected jpaft. 
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^ab'r most important cattle fairs are those held twice a year at 

XXVIII ) Bheswa, near Sarangpur, and every weeh at the Sipm river, and at 
Alot and Gopalpura (in Sarangpur) all in the Senior Branch , and 
at Padhana (Sarangpur) in the junior Branch Of these that 
held at DhesWa is the largest This fan is held twice a year in Miigh 
(January) and in BaisakJi (May) It is a noted cattle fair to which 
persons come fiom considerable distances, even from Delhi, 
Khandesh, and the Deccan The State levies a tax of three pies per 
rupee on all sales of cattle The tax Is given out on contract and 
realises about Ks 5,000 a year Tiansactions of the value of over 
two lakhs take place Ihe fair opens and closes on each occasion 
with a ceremony of worship at the blmnc of Bij^sim Mata situated 
on aneighbouung hill The expenses of this ceremony are defiaycd 
by the State The association of the fair with the Bijasani shrine 
constitutes its main attiaction. 

ropiilation About 90 per cent of tlie population live directly or indirectly 
agriculture agriculture, the chief cultivating castes being Rajputs, Kurnns, 
Anjanas, Gujars, Kachhis, Khatis, Nlyatas, and Mewatis 
SENIOR branch 

TaKkkvi, Formerly veiy few adaances were made to agriculturists, but 
since 18H9 a sum has been regulaily entered in the State Budget 
for advances of gram for seed and subsistence Advances in cash 
are also made for other pin poses Since tlic famine >ear the 
adtaiices have gieatly increased and amount loughly to Rs 30,000 
every vear 

A large quantity of giain amounting to seveial hundreds of 
maunds of joimi, ivheat and giam, is purdnsed annually at the 
proper season and stoied m < arh pai gana finm which Uie Laiiid-idap 
proiides his tviili yo<vwi ior food, and wheat and gram for 

seed Convenient centres me selected toi these gtam stoies This 
gram is usuilh issued at cmient puces, the amount being recoveied 
in cash without interest aftei the harvest TiMdvi advances are 
made in cash icpiyable in 2 to 5 yeaily instalments to enable 
Lirsmts to puichase bullocks, to deepen, cleanse, or repair wellsj 
and to build new houses 

Gratuitous advances aie also made to poor agriculturists, when 
urgent necessity aiisas These nieasuies have saved the agricul- 
turists to some extent from the burden of exorbitant interest 
demanded by village bankers and from other incidental losses, so 
1 uinous in the long run 

JUNIOR BRANCH 

rallavi advances aie usually made to agiicultuiists in cash to 
enable them to puietiase seed, inamire, and bullocks Advances 
are also made for the constiuction of wells and to such cultivators 
AS v\ ish to build new houses iheso advances are made with or 
Without intcrobt aecoriluig to the eircumstauces of each ease. Iho 
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inlet esl charged varies usually from 6 to 9 per cent. The seed 
taUuivi IS recovered at the end of each harvest, while that given in 
. ash IS generally re payable in two to five years, by instalments 
Section II —Wages and Prices 
(T Ales Xin and XIV ) 

BOTH BRANCHES 

The usual rates for skilled labour are from 6 to 12 annas per day 
and for unskilled from to annas The day labourer in 
villages IS generally paid m kind, receiving from 2 to 2l seers of 
grain a day Aitizans are paid from 4 to 5 annas 

Labourers are required for dhalm oi reaping, and bcdnt, the 
process of cutting off and gathering the ears of gram brought to 
the lhala or threshing-floor For dhalnt a labourer is usually paid 
from 5 to 10 seers pqr higha The recent famine having carried olf 
a large number of labourers, labour rates have been of late much 
higher than in preceding years 

Wages for katdt or reaping are given in the shape of bundles Whtdt. 
csllei pulas ox pindts Ono ptndl is given for every 20 ptndts cnt, 
one puuli containing about 5 seers of gram Owing to the higher 
value of wheat no such difliculty is usually experienced in getting 
labourers for wheat reaping as is experienced in the case of jowdr 

For gathering gram, one chans is paid for every 20 to 30 chans Gram 
pulled up A chans is a row of plants growing m one furrow In 
this way a man earns from 5 to 7 seers a day 

The picking (btnana) of cotton is paid at the rate of Rs 2 to 3 Cotton 
per mdm picked There are three pickings in the season 

For collecting poppy juice {chtk ) cash wages are given, labourers Poppy 
being usually paid one rupee for every three days or eight rupees 
per higha 

Puces have inci eased all round within the last few years. The Prices 
prices in villages which are neai the headquarters of a pargana or 
roads or railways facilitating export, are higher than those prevailing 
ui places far from good communications 

A middle class clerk enjoys an annual income of Rs. 150 to 300. Materml 
His family usually consisting of four or five members is entirely ‘;"’'4iiion ot 

inc people. 

dependent upon him for their maintenance His diet is generally 
very plain, except at festivities, when he indulges m a better 
quality of food His dress is also very simple, consisting of a dfwtar 
or waist cloth, bandi or jacket, angarUia and tuiban or pagrt His 
whole furniture including pots, bedding carpets and sundry aiticles 
lianlly amounts to Rs 200 in value. 

Since the fatmne of 1859 1900 the effects of which still linger, the Cultivator, 
condition of the cultivator has changed for the worse. Before this 
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calamity befell him he could boast of the possession of some cattle^ 
but IS now compelled to obtain the assistance fiom the Darbar or 
a banker in purchasing (or hiring) bullocks, and even seed The 
high latesnow levied and the fall in the price of opium in lecent 
years have also greatly diminished the powei of cultivators to face 
bad seasons Extravagance on occasions of festivals, marriages, and 
death also materially contiibute to bring about this state of things. 
He lives mainly on joxedi and ddl His usual dress is a course 
dhotar, pagi and bandi The State has had to assist the cultivators 
largely to save them from becoming meie landless laboarers It 
IS hoped that with improved seasons and the vanous measures 
of relief and assistance extended to them by the Darbar they will 
recover then prosperity in a lew years 

Though the day labourer is never well off, his position has been 
improved by the use in wages caused by famine and plague If he 
had learnt not to squander his siuplus earnings, his position would 
be materially improved • 

Section III —Forests 
(Table IX ) 

SENIOR BRANCH 

The forests in this Branch he in the Dewas, Khasgi, and Cagaud 
patganat, 

The forests cover 26 square miles, 17 lying in the pargatia, 

where more valuable trees are met with and the forest 
IS reserved The forest in Deuas and Khasgi pa^ganas, 
which IS about 6 square miles in extent, is not in one con- 
tinuous piece but lies in detached sections on the outlying 
spurs ot the Vmdhyas The reserved toresl at Righogarh is 
important It consists almost entirely of teak and tetnnnaha, 
Be=ides these forests, there aie two or three plots of ground in the 
Dewas and Alot^tngfHias where sandalwood grows. These plots 
aie reserved by the State 

JUNIOR BRANCH. 

The forests in this Branch cover about 21 square miles lying 
wholly in the B'gaud pargana small poition lies in Dewas and 
Khisgi 

BOTH BRANCHES 

The Turi,’d<id(n <! of the paiganah m each Branch control the 
foiests assisted by a dmogha and chcmUdccrs. The Kachcha 
htiam trees are given to the cultivators to make agricul- 
tur.il implements and for building purposes free of charge, or 
arc disposed of under the orders of the hmdsddf, who allows 
vilhgers to rut and take them away either for their own use or 
to sell as fuel, on payment of a tax of from 2 to 4 annas pei 
cait load. The Darb ir’s sanction is, however, necessary for 
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cnttinK trees belonging to the Palha Lisam on which duty is 
Ici led according to an authorised schedule 

The norma! figures of receipts and expenditure of the Senior 
Branch are Rs 1,700 and Rs 350 and of the Junior Branch aie 
Rs 1,600 and Rs 310, respectively 

Bagns, Bhils, and Banjaias live and work in jungles on daily 
wages of 1 annas for a man and 2 to 2i annas for a woman, 
and 1 to li for a child 

The forest yields only teak of an ordinary class, small posts, 
joist and rafteis being made out of it Anjan, bia, and sadad 
aie used as beams in building houses Babid trees are generally 
employed in making wheels for carriages and agricultural 
implements The fruit of the behdda, aonla, bel, and babul are 
used m piepanng medicines, while the flowers of the tmhtid are 
used in distilling liquor 

The bark of the babul and sdl are used in tanning and preparing 
dyes. 

i’lees are divided into two classes, pakka ktsam oi supeiior 
trees and kachcha kisam or ordinary varieties The first class 
includes all timber trees valuable for building The second class 
includeb trees which are gcneially used as tuel 

The more important trees under each class are given below — 
Pakka Ktsam 

Sail 01 teak {Tectona giattdis) , ati^an (Ilaidi^-ickia huiata) , 
bia (Pletooarptis luarsupinm) , babul [Acacui arabica) , sadad 
(Tt .1 utinuha tomantosa) , mm {Mel, a uidiLa) , am or mango 
(Mangifeta tndica) , twach {Otijieiniu dalbergioida) , dhdman 
(Gfexota Ithaefolia and vestita) , wdi {Tamai iiidtis mdica) , bans 
or bamboo [Dendrocalatnus stnetus and other varieties) , khajii^ 
or date palm {Phcentx dact^hfera ) , viahud (Bassia lahfoha) , 
temm [Diospyfos tomentosa) 

Kacliha Ktsam 

Behdda {Tet^minalia helettca), mohha (Schetbet a sxotefentoidcs) , 
Kadam {Stephygyne parvtflora) , kiisain [Ccudhamus iuictottus) , 
t^hironji {Buchanama laftfolia) , dhdota {Anogeisstts lalijoli^ , 
khair {Acacia catechu) , aonla {Phyllanthus emblica) , salt 
{BosxveUta settata) , hhcjia {Pi'osopts eptcigcfa) , giilaf {Ficus 
glomerata) , khdkia {Butea ft oudosa). 

The following grasses are met with rosha, gonurdt, Idnsla oi Gmss 
datbha batu, puma, kaiuh, and diirxcddt 

Rosha {Andinpogon ot several varieties, the commonest being 
A Mat tint) is found in abundance in parts of the State It is eaten 
when young, and when full grown is used for thatching The as 
senlial oil of this plant is extiacted foi medicine and also used as a 
scent. Gomadi is a coaiso common grass which flourishes in most 
places. It grows about three feel m height and bears small 
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red flowers , when young it is eaten by cattle though not 
very nourishing It is also used for thatching KCinsla 

or darblia ( Aegtosits cynosunotdes ) is a coarse grass which 
grows in swamps and jhlls It has a feathery flower and 

grows to about 4 feet in height Cattle eat it when young It is 
held sacred by Hindus, and is always used in religious and 
sacrificial ceremonies, seats are also made of it, and ropes for agn 
cultural purposes Baru is always found in nd/ds, and 

rivers It is spearhke m appearance and grows about 4 oi 5 feet 
in height When dry it resembles la>bi Its stalks when 
green are given to elephants It is, when ripe, used for wiiting 
pens Puma is a very valuable grass for feeding cattle and is 

always given to milch cattle It grows in any good sod with 

moderate moisture Kandi or chmidri is a valuable grass food 
for cattle It grows in most places, but best on black cotton 
soil Dmxvdch or dtinipadi grows on irrigated fields especially in 
hedges and m jhils It agrees well with cattle, but its chief 
value lies in the delicate shoots which are always found growing 
round the base of its stem. 

GrsJing The cattle from the villages adjoining the forests aie allowed to 
graze in them 

Section IV —Mines and Minerals 

( Table XII ) 

No minerals have been as yet found in the State, but a few stone 
quairies exist here and theie 

Section V -Arts and Manufactures 

(Table XI) 

Sarangpur cloth and fine muslins have been long famous but 
unfortunately the industry is decaying rapidly 

Cotton ind The common country khadi cloth is made everywhere as well 

ficturea!”"' country blankets A certain amount of printed cloths are also 

made. 

mdiistrics ginning factor\ has been established in the Senioi Biancli at 

Gopplpun., a village on the Agra Bombay road neai Sarangpur It 
contains 10 gins, and one other has recently (1906) been opened 
at Alot. 

Three cotton presses undone ginning factory hate been open- 
ed in the Junior Branch Ihe three foimer aie located in the 
pargaturs of Bagaud, RingnocI and Deiv.is, and the latter m Dev as. 
In the Inisy season about 1,000 raauiids of raw malarial are consumed 
and IhO bales turiitd out daily. Ihe bales are sent to Bombay 
01 Alinvdabad The busy season lasts from Januaiy to April, 
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Section VI — Comnaercs and Trade 
BOTH BRANCHES 

Ihe import trade is confined to articles required for local General 
consumption and the export mainly to gram, poppy, and cotton 
Though the railways have caused a distinct increase in trade, the 
increase is not as yet veiy great 

The piincipal exports are gram, cotton, oil seeds, poppy, crude Chief exports 
opium and tobacco , and the imports rice, cloth, sugar, salt, spices, 'sports 
metals, kerosine oil, timber, leather, and piece goods. 

Before the opening of the railways, Indore was the only import- 
ant trade centre for both the imports and exports of Dewas 
A great portion of the gram trade of this State is now, however, 
earned on with Indore, Ujjain, Ratlam, and Jaora, while imports 
come from Indore, Ujjain, and British territory direct 

The chief centres of tiade m the State are the capital and head- Trade 
quarters of the several pargana<s m each Branch Dewas town is 
by far the most important gathering and distributing centre, m as 
much as it commands the trade of the neighbouring territory for 
about 40 miles round Weekly markets are held at the head- 
quarters of each pargana and at several big villages in each pa^gana. 

They serve to supply articles of daily consumption and necessaries 
to the villageis The average attendance of the dealers vanes 
from 200 to 1,000, These places are both distributing and 
gathering centres 

The principal castes engaged m trade are Banias, Bohoras, and Traders 
Mfilwi Brahmans, Banias aie either opium raerchanls, corn 
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dealers cloth merchants oi ,a,afs , Bohoras aic ecneral mei chants 

StSSr.M,-,*'"'*'' 

Tride routes The traffic IS generally earned by bulIocL carts That fiom 
Dewas and Sdrangpur passes to Indore and Ujjain by the Bombay 
Agra and Dewas Ujjain roads, respectively , that of Alot and 
Gadgucha to Ujjam and Ratldm by the RSjpulana iVldlwa Railway 
and that of Ringnod to Jaora Bagaud also sends its produce bv 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The Banjaras, once an important 
class, who earned most of the trade, both imports and exports 
have now taken to other pursuits ' 

Tholongbullockcartsorgdmof the Airsdiis travel to all parts 

of the State, especially to the railway stations and important 
commercial centres 


Village shop- 
Iteepc-rs 


Almost every village in the State has at least one shop kept by 
a Bania who deals m ordinary articles of daily use Some also 
make advances to the cultivatois at the time of sowing, collection 
of the revenue, marriages, etc, recovering then loans with high 


Capitalists 


There are no local hawkers as such, but a class of Muhammadan 
hawkers, popularly called vila^aih, coming mainly fiom Afghanis 
tan, pay yearly visits to most villages m the State, and offer goods 
for sale, consisting chiefly of cloth, spices, and dried fruits, at 
exorbitant prices The villagers agree to pay the price at some 
future date fixed according to their convenience olteii a year m 
advance The traders return at the appointed time to recover 
then money and the man who is unable to pay receives short-shnft 
from his rough creditor The State now endeavours, as far as 
possible, to prevent these men hawlcing their wares 

State who are supposed 
to own capital varying fiom Rs 15,000 to Rs 75,000, while ffiose 
possessing Rs 75.000 and over, numbei three or f^ur These men 
me cithei merchants or money Icndeis oi both Ihey are all local 


Mesisurcd of 
lime 


miht oT day On the 
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Gudii>ctdzL’a is a Marathi teim, meaning the first day on which g-udls 
or small flags aie hoisted by all Hindus of Mahaiashtra as a sign of 
the commencement of the new year The third era, which is that 
usually follow ed officially in both Branches of the State, is called 
the Mnhvi year ^ The accounts of the State are closed at the end 
of this year It begins on the day on which the 7itng natshatia 
falls, which coincides usually with the 5th oi 6th of June For the 
sake of regularity m nccounls and in business matters, the official 
year is nowadays terminated on the 31st of May, the new year 
commencing fiom the Ist of June This year is employed m all 
official coirespondence and in the State accounts Formerly the 
Muhammadan names of the months were used with this era and 
the monthly salane s of State servants were paid according to these 
months But since the supenntendency of Diwan Tatya Sahib 
Gore, the Eiiglisli months have been substituted The day is now 
divided on the European system 

Section VII —Means of Communication- 
( Table XV ) 

BOTH BRANCHES 

Railways as yet nowheie serve the State directly, but their influence Railways, 
IS appreciable, and was most noticeable during the famine of 1899 
3 900 when gram was poured into Dewns The new line from Nagda 
to Muttia, forming pait of the Bombay Baroda iS. Central India Rail 
way system will traverse the Mot paigana of the Senior Branch 
and the Gadgucha paigana of the Junior Branch, with stations at 
Kasari and Alot in the Senior Bianch 

The Agra-Bombay high road runs through State terntory from Roads 
north to south, passing by the towns of Dewas and Sarangpur^*-®''*'^ 
about 28 miles, lying within the State Metalled roads also join 
Dewds with Ujjain and Sehore The total mileage of these roads 
IS about 42, for the maintenance and repairs of which, the two 
Blanches of the State togethei make a yearly contribution of 
Rs 4,200 to the British Government There are two unmetalled 
feeder roads, one in the Bagaud pargana which connects the Bagaud 
and Padha villages with Mukhatiaia station of Rajputana Malwa 
Railway, coveimg a distance of 18 miles and the other joining 
Alot and Gadgucha to Nagda Station (25 miles). A metalled 
road runs between Dewas town and the Mendki water works 
of the Junior Branch, a mile and quarter distant The rest of 
the State roads are unmetallad fair weather roads. It is proposed 
to connect Dewas town with Raghogarh and Akbarpur Khasgi by 
a metalled road, the cost being shaied by the two Branches. 

1 I ocally this is always so termed but it is actually the Deccan fash era -which 
was introduced by Shall Jahin in i6‘>p after the conclusion of his campaign in 
the Deccan The Marithfis adopted it and introduced it into MalwS The 
year 1240 of this era romnionccd in Ihe second month of the Hijn year 1247 
corresponding with luly, 1831 To convert to A D. add ^90 See Prinsep’s Use 
/nX TnWes, Yiil, SI, 170, and Grant Duff’s Uiilmg of tho Ma/iiDUttai; 40, note. 
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Imperial Post Offices have been established at Dcwas town and 
Smajngpur and branch offices at Sipra, Raghogarh, Alot, Padhana, 
Ringnod, Daiotha, and Padha A combined Post and Tcleguiph 
Office has been opened at the capital and at Saiangpur 
Section VIII —Famine 
( Table XXX ) 

A deficiency or total failure of the rains is usually the cause 
of scarcity and famine, though distress is occasionally caused by 
excessive ram, hail, and pests Agriculturists recogni7e ceitain 
prognostics (adakha) by means of which they profess to pielict the 
nature of the rams For example, the incessant blowing of the 
strong wind called ktdauan at three successive intervals of a week 
IS supposed to bring in favourable rams Its failure is a sure sign 
of insufficient ram 

Within the memory of the oldest men no famine had visited 
Malwa till 1899-1900 It was the direct result of a total failure of 
the rams and the consequent loss of khailf as well as the 
tabi crops Prices rose rapidly and the agricultural and labour- 
ing classes soon felt the pinch To combat this calamity, 
they were forced to borrow from the sdlmldrs and pawn their 
small property, consisting of silver ornaments and brass or copper 
pots, and finally to dispose of their cattle, the doors and rafters 
then houses and even the tiles on their roofs to purchase 
necessaries 

SENIOR BRANCH 

In the Senior Branch 38 relief works weie opened providing 
work foi 8,500 persons daily during the height of the distiess, the 
cost amounting to Rs 23,034, while Rs 7,110 was spent on poor 
houses, and Rs 21,000 received from the Indian Charitable Relief 
Fund were chiefly spent m rehabilitating broken down cultivators 
TaJiluivi advances to the amount of Rs 58,2/2 were distributed, 
and 3 lakhs of levenue were suspended. In 1902, noaily the 
whole of this amount, besides all previous arrears, in all 5 lakhs 
were remitted m coiumemoiation of the coronation of the 
Kmg-Empeior. The total direct cost of the famine was 4 lakhs, 
exclusive of remissions of old ariears, etc 

JUNIOR BRANCH 

In the Tunioi Ciaiich lelief works were also opened m different 
parts of the State which gave relief to about 10,000 peisons, costing 
Rs 28,238 Shops were started, supported by public funds at 
which gram was sold at low lates and food and clothing were 
distributed daily at the ganbkhdiia (poor-house) at a cost of 
Rs 2,067 Takldvt, m the shape of bullocks and seed and grain was 
issued to agriculturists to the amount of Rs, 27,216, Gratuitous 
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lelief was aftorded to the e’clenl of lis 3,383, while Rs 20,/' , ii 

lereived from the Indian Charitable Relief Fund Suspensio v ^ 
made to the amount of 1 7 lakhs in this yeai and Rs 95,000 i ' k 
succeeding year, while finally 4 5 lakhs had to be lemitted lln, 
total cost of the famine being 7 lakhs. 

The famine brought in its tiain high moitalitj' Some of the 
people died duectly of star\ation, but the majority losing powir of 
rcsistence were earned oh by small po\ cholwa, lever diairlue,) 
and other diseases 
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CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

[Tables XVI to XXVII , XXV , and XXXI J 
Section I — Administiation 
BOTH BRANCHES 

In Mughal days, the State was included m the sarlan, of 
Sarangpui, Kotn Pirawa (Alotand Gadgucha), and Rlandu (BIgaud) 
In early days the Chiefs of Dewas weie usually absentees, attend- 
ing the Peshwa in some campaign The Dnvan managed the 
State, giving out the patganas on ijaia Two other important 
officials, who attended the Chief in the field, were the secretary or 
Chitnis and the commander of the army, the Baksht 

In those days the Chief did not sign official documents or letters 
He added the words He vuiantt, or, “ this is my request,” at the end 
of the letter and in the case of financial papeis, wrote sahi or karar, 
that IS, “ sanctioned ” in the top corner The Diwan then wrote 
MMaud or Gajanan, the names of the gods Martand and Ganesh 
at the top, the accountant, if it was a financial paper, adding 
jantjee chh or “ be it known and the date ” at the bottom Finally 
the State seal was affixed Two seals weie kept, the smaller 
bearing the words, mottab shud (\ e , muhm tab shud), “it has 
been sealed ” The larger seal bore in the case of the Senior Branch 
the words S/iri sheo cltatam dudJi bhao {father of chief), sut 
{chief's natnf) in the Junior Branch the superscription ran 
Shiva iidth chat am tatpar {father's name ), sut {chief's name) 
mraniat 

These seals are still used, the names of father and son, of courSei 
changing with each ruler 

SENIOR BRANCH 

The Chief exercises a general control over his State, the Diwan 
or minister being the principal executive officer, charged with the 
supervision of all the depaitments The Chief exercises undei the 
treaty of 1818 full powers in general and in civil and criminal 
judicial matters 

No administrative departments existed m the State till it was 
brought under British supervision, affairs being conducted by a 
Council formed of the Dnvan, Phadins, and two other officials All 
official correspondence was carried on in the name ot the 
Kdipatdajdn (conduclois ot aftairs) Administrative departments 
w'ere inauguiated by Tatva S.'ihib Gore, when Supeunteiident 

The following departments now exist — Darbar, Revenue, 
Judicial, Phadnisi oi Accounls, Mihtaiy, Educational, Medical, 
Public Woik-,, Tieasmy, Survey and Settlement Office, and 
Shagirdpcsln. 
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Darbai — The Darbar is presided ovei by the Chief, who is 
assisted by the Diwan It is the controlling office 

The. Revenue Department — This department came into exsitence 
under Lala Bishesliai Nath Rao Bahadur Kunte, seeing the 
necessity of controlling the revenue and accounts work of the 
parganas, appointed an officer with the designation ot Sar Kamasdar 
This officei was chief revenue officoi and supervised all the revenue 
and accounts of the / anici'iddis He also had charge of the 
survey and settlement office Lala Bisheshar N'lth amalgamated 
this office with the Darbar and changed the designation of the 
Sar-lamdsddr to that of Mulla nuihhtidr This officer now acts 
as Revenue Secretary in the Darbar office 
Judicial — Ihis department also came mlo existence in Lala 
Bisheshar Nath’s tune Before that the Superintendent or Minister 
used to Lupeivise the judicial work An officer with the designa 
tion of Judicial Secretary, now works as Secretary to the Suiperin- 
tendent 

PhadnWi — The accounts branch is in charge of the hereditary 
Phadtilt It IS the audit and accounts office of the State 

Military — This department was placed in charge of a special 
officer in Rao Bahadur Kunte’s time Previously its several 
branches, such as the Pdgdi, (cavaliy), Sthatich (u regular force), 
Topkhdna (infantiy and aitillery), w'ere managed by different 
officers. The Dakiht is selected from among the Saiddts and is 
usually a lelative of the Raja 

Educational — The Superintendent of the Dewas Pligh School 
IS the head of this department, and Director of Public Instruction 
Ihe department is managed jointly by both Branches 

Medical — This is also a joint department The State Surgeon 
of the Dewas hospital is the chief medical officer for the two 
Branches, He is also the sanitary officer 

Public Works — The Engineer is in chaige of the public woiks 
depaitment including the water works He is also the Municipal 
Secretary for Dewas Town 

The Treasuiy — Till Rao Bahadur Talya Sahib Goie’s adminis- 
tration, there were no treasuries in the State Sums collected m 
the parganas waie deposited with a local banker of respectable 
position, who was called the Potdai He had branches at the head- 
quarters of each pargana. The State bore part of the expenses of 
the staff, and paid interest on any advances drawn In Tatya Sahib 
Gore’s time a central treasury at Dewas and sub-treasuries at 
ixitgrtim headquarters w'ere opened These were abolished under 
Rao Raja Sir Dinkai Rao’s administration and the Potddi was- 
ra-appointed Except foi this temporary revet sion to the old- 
fashioned svstem under the advice of bn Dinkar Rao, the treasury 
S>stem has been adlicied to InLffia Bisheshai Nath’s time a heie- 
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ditary jas<i,Jay of the State was put in chaige of the treasury 
department with the designation of treasuiy officer 

Stt.'vey and Si,Hle,iiciit Otfici, — This office was established in 
Rao Bah idui Kuntc’^ lime The suivc>s of cultivated land had 
till then been made by zaimnddfs and kdnungos or their agents 
The sill vey V as usually carried out by the inudha oi hereditary 
class ot native siuveyor This piactice was then put an end to and 
a smvey office foi the v'hole State with a surveyor in charge was 
instituted The survey of the whole State was made by this 
ofhce on the plane tabic system 

SJicigi) dpalia — llus department deals with the retinue 
conveyances and establishment, including elephants palanquins, 
carriages, etc , ot the Chief It is otherwise called the Palace 
depaitmcnt 

The official language of the State is Maiathi in which the accounts 
of the State and judicial pioceedings and conespondence are kept 
The State for administration purposes is divided into 5 pat ganas, 
Dewas, Alot, Saraugpur, Khasgi (Raghogaih), and Bagaud Besides 
these the Chief receives an assignment of 7 per cent, 

on the revenues of the Dongola tappa, situated m the Nimanpur 
paigana of Dhai State Certain patch rights are also held m the 
three villages of Ganegaon in the Poona District, Tankli in the 
Ahmednagar District, and Chmehagawan m Khandesh Each 
pargana is m charge of a kaniasddy who is the chief revenue officer 
and magistrate of his charge The kamdsddts are assisted by a 
daftatddr or accountant, a chitnis oi head clerk, a police inspector, 
and othei subordinates. Each pargana has its hereditary revenue 
officeis of the old times called the chaudhatis and kdnungos 
JUNIOR BRANCH 

, The Chief exercises, under the treaty of 1818, full powers m 
judicial, revenue, and all general admimshative matters. 

The departments of the adnunistiation are the Darbar oi Chiei’s 
office, the Judicial Department, the Revenue Department , the 
Militaiy Department, the Educational Department , the Medical 
Pepailmcnt , the Accounts Dciiarlment , the Munsarhn of Kdtlhdiia 
oi the Pelacf Di pailment , the Survey and Settlement Depart 
nicnt , ana the Piffilu Works Department 

Dai but — Ihc Darb.ii office is presided ovci by the Chief who 
.11 ts thiougdi the Dnvan Oliicnh submit all lepoits to this oflice 
on the Tudicial, Revenue, and general work of the distiicts 
lecciving final ordets. 

Jndiuai — rills dcp.utiiieut is controlled hy the N a ih Rat hh an 
(assistant minister) who is a Distuct Magistrate and also decides 
civil suits above the value of Rs S,00fl, and hears all civil appeals 
preferiud agmist the Nyavod/itdi 
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Revenue ^The Sar laniasday is the chief revenue officer and 
supervises all the levenue work, being also in charge ot the survey 
and settlement office 

Miktaiy — The bead of the Military Depaitment is the Balsln 
Educational — The Supemitendent of Dewas High School 
supervises the joint educational arrangements in both Branches of 
the State 

Medical — The State Surgeon ot the Dewas Hospital is the 
joint Chief Medical Ofticci of both Blanches 

Accounts — Ihe State Treasury and Accounts Department are 
m charge ot the hereditary Phadnis 

Palace Depaituirnt — The Palace. Department is under the Kdt- 
Uianddt who is in charge of the State stables and carnages and of 
all religious and charitable allowances and also makes all arrange- 
ments for ceremonials, festivities, and official darbdrs held at the 
palace 

Public Woths — The State Engineer is in charge of the Public 
Works Department which includes management of the water works 
The official language of the State is Mailthi in which the accounts 
of the State and judicial proceedings and coirespondence aie kept 
The State is for administrative purposes divided into six i!)ff;gamrs 
each in charge of a kamdsddi‘ assisted by a staff consisting of a 
Police Inspector, daftaddt or accountant, cJntnls or head clerk and 
clerks for revenue and judicial work, and patwdns The lanidsddy 
is the chief executive officer and also exercises magisterial powers 
of the second or thud class, and civil powers in suits not exceed- 
ing a value of Rs 500 

The SIX pai‘<^anas are those of Dewas, Sarangpur, Ringnod, 
Khasgi (Akbarpur), Gadgucha, and Bfigaud Besides these regular 
patganas the Chief receives 7 per cent from the revenues of the 
Dongola tappci situated m the Ninianpuryimgcnmot Dhar State 
BOTH BRANCHES 

The mternal administration of the village is carried on by the 
paticdm, patcl, ha valdar, diauliddt , and halai Thepatxedil was 
formerly a vatanddr, that is he either enjoyed a grant of levenue 
free land or a fixed grain allowance or both m return for the 
work of keeping accounts and collecting the land revenue This 
System did not work, satisfactorily and consequently paid pahodils 
have been gradually substituted The patxstdn also supei vises 
the bringing of new land under cultivation, executes the orders 
of the and assists III collecting the leveniie The>ffi’Z 

IS the headman of the village and asbists the pal, can lu extending 
culUvatioii, sees that no encioachment upon land belonging to the 
village IS made, settles petty disputes among the villagers and 
cairies ,out the latnasddi’:, oiders. The liacalddi acts under the 
msliuctioiis ol the patit-dn lie assists m iccoveinig the iauzt 
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(instalment of the revenue ) from the cultivators, and keeps watch 
over cultivator's pioduce, pending payment of the revenue demand 
The balm gives information to the Police of any offence committed 
■within the boundary of the village he also acts as a crier [daundt 
wdla) announcing orders of the Darbai to the villagers by beat oi 
drum When any official visits the village he arranges for supplies 
of gram, grass, fuel, etc He carries messages and does all kinds 
of menial service 

The parsai is the village priest and astrologer He consults the 
i>anL.hdnQa or calendar and points out auspicious days for sowing and 
performing marriages and other ceremonies He also carries out 
certain rites at marriages among the villagers and supplies drinking 
watei to Brahman tra\ellers and State officials visiting the village 

Besides these othcials and seivants every village of any size has 
its blacksmith, carpenter, cobbler, potter, chamm or leatherworker, 
iiat or barber, and others The baiber in particular is an important 
personage, as besides the work of shaving, he canies a torch, acts 
as intermediaiy in arranging marriages, and is the newsmonger of 
the whole neighbourhood He lights lamps and looks after 
the house at which officials of the State put up when on tour. 
The artisans prepare agiicultural implements and keep them in 
order , for this work they are repaid by a share of the village 
produce at each bare est 

Section II -Law and Justice 
SENIOR BRANCH 

Only cases of first importance were m early days heard by the 
Chief 01 nimistei. Foi Dewas town an oidiniiy cleik was en- 
gaged who decided lulling ciiminal cases This clerk used to 
dispose of these ca'-es by inlhcting smalJ hues, a moiety of the 
fines being sent to the Junioi Biancli, which used to follow the 
same couise beiious offences of highway or gang robberies and of 
murder were all dealt with by the kantdsddii, of parganas, usually 
by indicting coipoial punislnnent and impasonment The penalty 
awarded for theft of all desciiptions and Serious assaults, was 
oidmanlv coipoi.il punishment with a liorda ( a leather thonged 
whip ) or with a aci ( a leather maUingale ) Persons under 
suspicion ol muider or theft were beaten daily until they confessed 
to an offence Officials, State sen ants, and persons of importance 
weio iniiirisoned m the Alol gmht (fori) Those who could afford 
to pay heavy sums were invanably released 

Ihis condition of affairs continued in the Senior Branch till 1867 
when the Adalat (court) at Dewas was opened, and an officer 
called the ndsun adalat appointed as civil and criminal judge, in the 
time ol R ij i Kushnaji Rao TI Although this court was established 
(lie old oral system of admmisteung jusUce and infficting punish- 
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ments was adhered to When, however, Tatya Sahib Gore became 
Superintendent of the State he discontinued oral enquiries, and 
had regulai written records made of each case The kamdsdars 
used to send up the most trifling cases to the Superintendent for 
disposal The Alot kamd<sddi‘ still used to inflict the punishment 
called dlnnda, a punishment usually awarded for the offences of 
adultery, rape, oi elopement The offender was placed upon an 
ass facing towards the tail with his face besmeared with 
lampblack, and led through the town Pandit Sarup Narayan 
invested the laind<;dat<i of with third class magisteiial 

powers and mtioduced the British Indian Penal Code and 
Criminal Procedure Code Latei on, ivlieii Rao Bahadur 

V K Kunte took chaige of the State, the system preiaihngm 
British India, modified to suit local usage, Mas adopted A regular 
series of courts was instituted fiom subordinate patgatia courts 
to the final appellate court In administering justice Butish Acts 
are followed in the spirit, the Darbar retaining the power to make 
such modihcations as are suitable to the circumstances and 
condition of the people 

No legislatne body exist in the State The Superiiltendeut (or Legislation 
the Chief when exeicising powers) in consultation with the mimstei 
and othei oflicials, issues the necessary rules and regulations 
which have the force of law The Indian Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes, the Civil Proceduie Code and Evidence Act have 
been adopted with modifications, while local Acts regulating Court 
Fees, Limitation, Stamps, Registration, and the carrying of arms 
have been lately framed and passed by the Darbar 

The Raja is the highest judicial authority in the State exercising 
full powers under the ticaty of 1818 

Adalat (Couit) of Dewas is presided over by a civil judge State Court! 
who decides civil cases up to any amount in value He is also a 
magistiate of the first class. An assistant is given him with poweis 
to decide civil cases up to Rs 200 , he is also a second class 
magistrate The jurisdiction of the Addlat extends orer Dowas 
town and the parganas 

In the parganas the kamdsddrs are invested with civil and cmuinal 
powers The kamdsddts of Saiangpur, Bagand, and Khasgi exercise 
the powers of a first, second, and thud class magistiate, respectively 
They are also civil judges for their parganas The Sarangpur 
kamdsddr is empowered to enteitam suits up to Rs 1,000 in 
value, the Bagaud kamdsddr up to Rs 500 and the Khasgi 
^ kamdsddr up to Rs 50 • 

In the paigana of Alot the kamdsddr has heaviei revenue woik 
and so is given only criminal poweis as a first class magistiate, an 
mdopendent officer being appointed as civil judge and suboidinalc 
magistrate for the paigana TIio lattci is erapowori-cl to dispose of 
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cases uptoa\alueot Rs 1,000 and exercises magisterial potveis 
of the second class All appeals either cimI or criminal aie prefer- 
red to the Darbir at Dewas presided ovei by two judges The 
hereditary Diwdn is the senior Judge and the Judicial Secretary the 
junioi The second and final appellate court is that of the Chief 
Costofestab- The total annual expenditure on law and justice m the State is 
hbhment ^bout Rs 11,000, the value of propeity litigated on in the year 
1905 was Rs 61,000 

JUNIOR BRANCH 

Aiegulai court was hrst established at Dewas in the year 1873 74 
Befoie that, the Chief and his Uiwan used to admmistei justice 
at their discretion 

Besides imprisonment, whipping, transportation and capital 
punishment, detention in the stoclis oi hhoda was commonly 
inflicted, while another punishment consisted in placing heavy 
stones on the heads of criminals who were then left out in the hot 
sunsliine These old methods of punishment have gradually died 
out since the establishment of regular courts Appeals from the 
decisions of this court were preferred to the ruling Chief or to the 
Dai bar 

Legislation No legislative body exists in the Slate, any acts or regulations 
required being issued by the Chief in consultation with the 
Diwan TheGeneial Acts of the Government of India are followed 
as guides in most matters A Limitation Act was passed m 1886 
and a Court Fees Act m 1894, both based upon the similar British 
India enactments 

Courts The lamcrfdai' in charge of each par^ana is invested with the 

powers of a magistrate of the second or third class, and also authoris- 
ed to dispose of civil suits to the value of Es 500 In the town of 
Dewas a civil court is presided over by the Nyayddhlsh or 
civil fudge who decides oiigmal suits to the value of Rs 8,000, 
and ilso extuiscs the powers of a magistraje of the second class, 
and hears civil appeals against the decisions of the kawdsddfi 
Ho IS assisted by a magistrate of the third class with powers to 
dispose of such Civil rases as are handed over to him by the civil 
judge Civil and ciiminpl appeals from the decisions of both 
these coiiits and all criminal appeals from the decision of the 
hawii'tdany aie preferred in the court of the nciib kdrbhdri who is 
invested with the powers of a District Magistrate and who is also 
authorised to ^nteilain oiiginal oml suits of unlimited value Ho 
also deals with cnnimal cases and original suits against sarddrs 
and luciiikaiis The Dmbdf court (Chief’s personal court) is 
llic highest court m the Stale, dealing witb hemons cases and 
hearing final appeals 
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The judicial establishment costs about Rs 17,000 annually 
Value of property litigated about in the year 1905 06 was andhtigatio 
Rs. 61,000 

Section III -Finance 
(Tables XXVIll and XXIX) 

The history of the State finances begins uith the establishment of Finance 
the Biitish Supremacy Prior to the treaty of 1818 the Chief was 
obliged to maintam large forces to assist the Peshwa. To defray 
the heavy e\pciidituie incurred he had to boirow heavily from 
baiihers who were repaid by assignments of the land revenue of 
the State, whole iiiri g'ermrs being given out to them in faim Many 
bonds are still held by the descendants of these old sahulais 
SENIOR BRANCH 

During the time of TukojT II the annual income of the State was 
not nioie than Rs 75,000 After the lapse of about 30 years, the 
revenue rose to 1 6 lakhs and 30 years later to 3 lakhs As the 
income of the State giadually increased during these 60 years, the 
expenditure undei various heads also increased An examination 
of the Items of expenditure during the last 50 years shows that 
the State income befoie 1818 was expended almost wholly 
on the army, the Raja's personal household, and allowances to 
his sardafs and courtiers, veiy little being spent on the ad 
niinislration or improvement of the land. Since the State came 
under Biitish supervision, however, large sums have been spent on 
the judicial, police, and revenue administration of the State, and 
on educition, medical relief, and public works 

From 1866 to 1876 while Knshnaji Eao II was conducting the 
administration, the State was burdened with debts caused by his 
extrar agance. The debts at length became so unwieldy that the 
Goveinment of India was obliged to interfere Since then the 
finances of the State have been pioperly contiolled and the heavy 
debts, amounting to iieaily 30 lakhs weie rapidly paid off, while 
at the sanye time considerable sums weie spent on itnproxemen ts 
The finances of the Stale aie now controlled by woiking on a 
legulai budget 

Weekly accounts of receipts and expenditure from the patnana 
treasimies are sent regularly to the phadriisl office where they are 
examined and incorporated with the sadr accounts Formerly 
raontlily accounts called tdlehand or goshwata were sent in, 
now these weekly accounts have been substituted for them 

Every payment is made on a cheque issued fiom the phadimi 
office undei the Darbar’s sanction 
Tlie kamdsdar^ of parganas are only authorised to mcui limited 
exiienditure within then budget allotments. 
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Chief sources -p revenue is about 3 5 lakhs of which 2 7 lakhs are 
°nrexpe“nd. derived from land , Rs 33,000 from customs and excise , Rs 10,000 
from duty on opium, law and justice Rs 10,000 , and Rs 7,700 
from tanka The land alienated m jaglts piocluces an income of 
about Rs 80,000 

The mam heads of expenditure are Chief’s establishment 
Rs 76,000 , collection of rexenne Rs 69,000 , military Rs 28,000, 
public works department Rs 28,000 , general administration 
Rs 24,000 , police Rs 22,000 , education Rs 8,000 , and medical 
Rs 7,000 

In the famine of 1899 1900, the State was obliged to borrow 
3 lakhs of rupees from the Maharajas Sindhia and Holkar To 
liquidate this loan, Rs 25,000 a year are alloted in the budget 
JUNIOR, BRANCH 

The finances of the State aie supei vised and contiolled by the 
Diwaii Ri gulai budgets are prepaied at the beginning of the year 
while weekly accounts of receipts and e'pendituie are submitted 
fiomllie paiganas to the phadnlbl olfice where they are audited 
and mcoipuiated with the sady accounts 

No reliable iiutetial is available regarding figures foi the income 
and the c^peudltllre of the State before 1880 

The chief sources of expendituie at that time were the palace 
expenses, allowances to the Raja’s saidays and the military, the 
amount spent on the admmisti ation being very small 
Chief '-nmccs 'piiQ tolal income IS 3 Slaklis of which 2 6 lakhs come from land, 
°rd*^t\p”ndi- Rs 20,000 ftom customs dues, and Rs 14,000 tiom opium and 
excise The income of land alienated in jdgi) s is Rs 70,000 

The chief heads of expendituie are collection of le^'entio 
Rb 50,000, Chief’s establishment Rs 48,000, and general admims 
tialiou Rs 17,000 

llu Imoifial position of the Slate was satisfactoiy till 1899 
vi'eii faii.ne Imn aiiiounlmfj to 3 7 lakhs weie contracted The 
State holds Goaeimmiit papei to the extent of 2 8 lakhs 
BOTH BRANCHES 

Cniiugc There w IS ncxci a State coinage, all transactions being cairied 

on II the toina- ol Indoic, Ujjain, Paitibgarh, Tiundi, and Kotah 
These coins uoued special marks on them called iappa fiom 
Stall go'di-milhs specially appointed foi the purpose, before being 
ciicukited loi iisc 111 the State 

Tlu maik mule at Dew is toivn on hdli coins was called a -jala- 
dhihi, being the in.u'c of the Shivluaiam, that at Alol and Gadgu 
cha\\a..i uKiilar emblem lepiesentmg the figure of the, moon 
llu copi'Ci coil's cunent m the State were called Bat'ddi ( j.g. 
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All these coins have disappeared since the inliodnction of British 
( om in 1895 

In 1876 hah was made legal tender and remained so till 1895 
when British coin leplaced it from the 1st ot June 1895 This 
leform was effected gr ideally by requiiing the payment of all fines 
and all fees m end suits to be made in Biitish coin, while the 
contiactoro foi saya} and abhCn i were oideied to pay in British 
Indian coin Finally the w'eie requiied to pay the land 

revenue in Bntish com at a fixed rate ot exchange, which allowed a 
slight profit to ijcncnhli The whole rexenue was afterwards 
conveited into laldar coin at the late of Rs 104 12 huh to Rs 100 
British com 

Section IV— Land Revenue 
(Table XX ) 

SENIOR BRANCH 

The land is the property of the Chief, a cultivator having culti- 
vating rights only so long as he pajs the assessed levenue The 
tenure is tyoix^aTi each cultivator holding directly from the Darbar 
without the Intel vention of a fanner or zamindai 
Eacli khatci ( holding) contains a fe\/ of irrigated land, 

the greater part being dry land called mciletm together with a 
certain share of pasture land In theBagaud pargana only do the 
cultivatois possess rights of sale, mortgage, and alienation 
The present scheme of i wells mentioned under iriiga Tenure 

tion carries full occupancy lights wiJh it with respect to the iirigated 
area The State land is occasionally given m hatat tenuie 
( bdtir, a share ) m which the actual produce of the field is shared 
between the cultivators and the Daibdi , this is the practice in 
remote and inaccessible parts or where land fit for culluation has 
not been tahen up by regular cultuators 

Another method of disposing of the land is occasionally follow 
ed When owing to the desertion of a village its fields aie lying 
fallow they are made over to the cultivator of an adjoining village 
on pdya-hdiht tenure The holders of such land pay in the 
revenue at the harvests 

Much State laud is held in tmm which is of five classes. 
Deoasthdn and dhaimuddya land grants are made for the 
maintenance of temples and the support of Brahmans Khoti 
land IS held by the patel or headman of each village , these lands 
are paitly revenue fiee and have been in the possession of the 
family for generations, the patelt being only required to pay the 
cess on this land, equivalent to one third the normal assess 
nienl. PalhalmAs aie petty giants held by village sonants 
snch as bakns, carpenters, etc , their boldeis aie not requiied to pay 
^ny revenue or cesses Jagh lands hax e usually been gn en fei euue 
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free, either for signal service lendered or thiough favour There 
are fourteen Jaqlrdars in the State holding twenty four villages 
(see Table XXXI) httntmil tenure land is held on a quit rent or 
permanint settlement These grants aie either of whole villages 
oi indnidual holdings, oi foi land held undei the iingation Tiiist 
Fund rules, and arc gcneially old giants made to indigenous 
Thalvuis There are ten istiwi/diddis holding twenty foui Milages 
Besides these tenures there aie two special tenures m Alot 
patgara These aie called chauihan and furkan Chauthan 
means a fourth and tiuldii, belonging to a Turk oi Muhammadan 
Tuildit lands are those held from the Muhammadan period and the 
present holdings dating fiom that remote lime are still preserved 
and regarded as privileged After the decline of the Muhammadan 
power, the Mardthfis levied the customary ta\ of one fouith or 
chauth on these lands which came to be called Jiauthdn lands 
These tenures arc still held hcreditanly by the cultivators ,of 
the villages of Bhim and Kalshya m Alot/rngirnn Ihe holders 
of these villages, who aie Sondhias, always lesisted aregulai survey 
and settlement, but yielding to piessure the villagers of Kalshya ( to 
escape assessment ) agieed to pay double the old rates 

It Is a rule that no land hold on uiani or tsfunmt can be sold 
without the peimission of the Daib Ii 


Sctikmont The land was fust suiv'eyed in tho time of Tukoji Rao II , and 
(Table X\) much waste land has been brought under cultivation 

aud the area under nrigation materially increased Until lately 
pasture grounds included in the Uicita of a cultuator were not 
assessed but weie given free for Ins use, but now every plot of 
ground is brought under assessment according to its productive 
powers The rates of assessment and cesses have gradually 
increased and now aiipeai to have reached the climax, sgme 
addition to the assessment having been made at each stage in the 
histoiy of the State dm mg the last litty years 


Rates. The rates for land \aiy m difteient pa)‘g(!nas according to the 

productive capacity of the soil 'Ihe rates for wet land vary from 
Rs J in Bfigaud to Rs IS per blgha m Alot patgana, where the 
Kites for irrigated land ate higher than in othei paiganas, as the 
soil IS nehei and specially adapted to poppy cultivation The 
rates foi dry land vaiy tiom 6 annas to Rs 2 The rates foi land 
in which betel and tobacco are pioduced often rise to Rs. 30 per 
b'ghd 

C.vais Ihc M’S'-es fall undci two divisions Ordinary and Extra- 

oidinaiy 


On/i»,an' — Oidinary cesses aie of two kinds General and 
''Pci lal 


fht gencial ces'^os aie tales levied on land-revenue and ate 
payal'k by all the ^,uUl\alors. They aro as follows — 
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Patwan CeiS at 4 per cent, in Dewas paigana and 3 125 per 
cent in the other parganas It was levied to meet the cost of the 
pahoari establishment Gao Kliarcha ( village expenses ) levied 
at 3 125 per cent , to meet village expenses on the occasions of 
festivals, and for chanties, etc In the Dewas patgana a cess called 
the grass cess is levied instead at the same rate, while the village 
expenses are defiayed by the patels out of the siddl ( shares of 
grain ) received by them Madrdsa path or school cess at 1 per 
cent for maintenance of schools 

The special cesses are — 

Pert ( tree tax ) at 3 annas per mango tree and utahud tice 
Patel path, rt nazardna which was foimeily levied from each 
patel to the amount of a full assessment on the patcl's IJiati land 
once every 3 years. It is now, however, taken yearly, one third of 
the whole amount being paid each year It was originally called 
tisdla, when levied every 3 years B/ief — Foiinerly and 

Thakurs presented a Bhet of one lupee each to the Chief and the 
principal officials when visiting a village These aie now absorbed 
into the State revenue demand and are realised annually Sdt 
rafta — Formerly all balatt had to give a bundle of yarn each 
free for roiies required for the horses of the pdga This is 
now commuted into a fixed cash payment of lls 2 per iilhgc, 
which IS defrajed by the balais Chamdtt or Adliodl — Formerly 
the chamdts had each to gi\c half a hide (hence tlic name 
Adhodt) free foi the use of the State pdga It was subsequently 
converted into a cash payment of Rs 2 pei ullage 

Extraordinary cesses are TiLWipatti, Bdnpatti, and Ddlhal- 
khdrij nazardna, 

2 ikkdpatti IS le^ led on the occasion of the Chief’s succession 
It IS leMed on all classes of mtidp holdub, in enjoyment of 
land or cash oi both One year’s nett income is taken Ilaiipaitt 
IS levied on the occasion of the Chief’s raaniage Foimorly one 
year’s nett income was taken Similar paths were taken m old 
times on vaiious occasions which entailed extra expenditure on 
the State DdUhal hhdnt nazardna is lev icd on the occasion of a 
niudjiddr’s succession to his muafi One fourth ol the nett income 
IS taken when the heir is direct, and one thud or one half, respect- 
ively, when he is a remote collateral or is adopted 

The cultivator until lately paid the tauzi ( revenue ) in four iiistal- Collection, 
ments. The first instalment is called tauzt^, so called 

because the amount collected from the parganas, is placed as an 
auspicious present before the Chief in the public da t bar which is 
held every Dasahta This instalment was introduced by Rao 
Bahadur Tatya Sahib Gore who, when Superintendent, ordered 

1 Literally “omen purse,” le, the completeness or otherwise of this collec- 
tion acted as an omen of the rest 
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that two annas per rupee out of rc\enue demand should be 
collected befoie the Dusalua ( lOtli of Asxoin sitdl ) This instalment 
lb also called the maize fauzi as the first crop which ripens is 
mail a 

The other instalments fell in Kdtttk, Eld^di, and Bntsdlh These 
haienow (1906) been abolished and leplaced by two instalments 
of b annas each, leahsed within six weeks of Mui ^ashlrsa sudt 
15th (Novembei), anAChatt sudi 1st (April), lespecLively, This 
gix es the cultivator ample time to dispose of his produce m the 
open market 

The patudn collects the revenue In Dew as iiavgana, he 
formerly received as bis tee a gram <foA, called sukdi, at the rate 
of five sceis on every higher cultivated. This practice has been 
abolished and pah^rrirli now receive a cash payment instead Many 
of the palwaiis in the Dew as paigaiia aie lieieditary servants, but 
Since v'llliges have been regulailj grouped in ciicles, and each ciicla 
Ins been put m charge of a patu’dn, these hereditary pahofinships 
have ceased to exist In the barangpur and Alot parganas 
pdlxMils were foimerly paid half an anna in every rupee collected 
A pc on IS attached to the pcitxadil who duns the cultivatois if the tanzi 
Is not paid In Downs hi is known as the 1 dniJcn , and m Alot as 
the havaldat For each paigaiur <m officer, called the sar patxt at i, 
lb appointed to mfapeef the woik of the patMins 

The levenne which the collects fiom his circle is sent 

to the paifietmi treasury whence the kamdsddr transfers it to 
the Iluzur treasury Ihe revenue work of the kamdsdms is 
supervised by the Revenue Secietaiy 

Formerly all the ptrigaiiax m the Stale were given on tjard or 
faim, but now only a fev/ villages aie farmed out The rjdraddr 
pays the assessed revenue by instalments and in letum receives a 
1 oinmisbion at the rate agreed on when the contract was made. 
The tjurnihii ean with the Kaiitdsddr's sanction evict any cultivator 
who does not pay the levenue demand 

Besides the yd/rtiABs, the class of men known as tlpddf<; ( middle 
men) advance money to the cultivators to enable them to pay the 
revenue demand, receiving back the amount with interest, alter the 
produce IS sold m open market, or else on condition of receiving the 
whole produce' at a lato fixed lu anticipation 'Ihe transactions 
between the /t^iAu's and t nUi valors iri' usually private, but occasion- 
-illy the UpAtlix nuke the advanceb on the secuiity of the Darbar 

About R. (i9,r')0 arc* cpint on tlierollec lion of the land revenue, 
t,n utountof the salaiiesof llie htmcudilt' , of paigaiias with then 
fst.ibh diments,, together with the allowances called c/r/wt, paid to 
the hcicditaiy zaiumJuis and Lmiiiigos. 
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JUNIOE BRANCH. 

The Chief is the sole propnetoi of the soil The lyot has only 
cultivating nghts on his holding so long as he pajs the revenue 
Theie are, ho-wever, a few evceptional cases in the pai^aiia of 
Bagaud, wheie agiiciiltuiists enjoy proprietary nghts entitling them 
to sell, moi tgage, or otherwise alienate their land 

At first the system of assessment called haJphala ( assessment SetllrTii pul 
by the hal oi plough ), which was in vogue long befoie the ipiieai 
anco of the Maiathts m Milwi, was geneially adhcied to Ibe land 
was occasionally nieasuicd, before being assessed, by the i)iinlhii<i 
or local suiveyors, who usuallv did then work either by mrans of a 
rope or a bamboo, a system known as the laddhap, and sometimes 
by an eye estimate only Tins system of measuring continued m 
force till 1880 

Eaja Naiayan Rao eaily became convinced of the uttei useless- 
ness of this method and the gross abuses attending it, and abolished 
it A regular suraev of the teiiitory was commenced at his 
instance in the year 1880 and completed in ISbl SI This survey 
brought to light an aiea under cultnation of about 25 per cent over 
and above the assessed land on which no re\ enue was being paid 
Another seiious defect was also discovered in that, nhile the 
staudaid mcasuio for aiea was at that time a bluha equivalent to 
165 square feet, the actual b'lgha used in^suiaey was only to 
145 square feet The Darblr endeavoured to bunging the pi aetical 
measure up to the theoretical one but found it impracticable, and 
the leform has been diopped 

A second suivey was commenced m 1894 and completed m Socond 
1897 No assessniLiit has as yet been made, hoavever, on account 
of the famine of 1899 

In the time of Raja Jnvaji Rao the land reaenue of the State 
was leased on the tjdin system But this has been giadually 
abolished, and, at present, only a few \illages are given on tjdid 
The settlements ot i\\e pa> gana<s of Bagaud and Khasgi (Akbaipur) 
were made m 1891 92 and 1895, respectively 

Hie. paK'd >1 of each Milage assisted bv a paid .ind UiavluJcti Oullectua 
collects the icy onue ot the village and sends it to the kutncisdiTi , 
who, in turn, fouyaids it to the State tieasury Money lenders called 
tlpddi <! adyanred money to the cultivators to pav off the State rey ciuie 
demand on the condition of ictening it back yyith interest .iftci 
the halo of the piodiice m open market, or not mfreciuently on 
the condition of icceiying the y,hole pioducc at a latc lived in 
anticipation These tiansactions between the itpddis and cultuators 
aie usually piivatc But occasionally such advances aie made on 
the guaiantee of the State A certain number of aillages are still 
held on tj.cKf, the ijdiadai or farinci being responsible foi the 
payment ol the leaenue and being allowed fiom 6 to 10 per cent. 
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commission for the trouble of collection This system facilitates 
realisation of the demand but is liable to be detrimental to the 
permanent interest of the cultnatois, unless followed with great 
caution and under stiict supervision A high assessment, specially 
on iirigated land and the considerable fall in the price of opium m 
recent years, have greatly diminished the capacity of the cultivators 
to withstand natuial calamities, while gross extravagance on the 
occasions of marriages and other ceremonials are serious causes of 
poverty The revenue has ahvays been paid in cash 
Rates The lates for iriigated land vary fiom Rs 3 in the pargana of 

Bagaud to Rs 30 in the Ringnod pargana per hlgha The latter 
abounds in rich soil and is specially suited to poppy cultivation 
The rates foi diy land vaiy from annas 6 to Rs 1 12 per hlgha 
and sus'pen -^fter the famine of 1899-1900 villages were grouped and classified 
sions according to the average amount of ram they leceived and the 

ordinaiy harvest produced, and a scale was fixed for each group, a 
certain piopoition of the revenue being suspended The revenue 
thus suspended was finally lemilted at the tune of t,he coronation 
of Edward VII It amounted to 4 5 lakhs 
Rubles* vni '“to fwo classes, Widlstr or those directly under the 

und XXM) Barbar and alienated lands The latter comprise jagir grants to 
sarilai^! and oflicials, and a few muapt or revenue free holdings A 
certain number of villages are held on tjarli or farm The ijaiadai- 
has no power to alienate bis land Some of these ijai a leases have 
been granted to old State servants A revenue circular, issued in 
1881. confers occupancy rights on cultivators under special circum- 
stances There are also some hnd holders in the Rmgnod pargana, 
who enjoy land in permanent ijata subject to the condition of their 
agreeing to pay the revenue with such peiiodical inciements as the 
Darbar may consider justifiable 


ocuiion 


revenue 


opium 


(Table XXI ) 

BOTH BRANCHES 

The chief sources of miscellaneous revenue are excise, customs, 
and stamps 

• ““‘^“nxjppy in the Senior Branch territory 

rs 3 00 acres, most being grown in the Dewfis and Alot pa,ganas 
In the Junior Branch the area cultivated averages 3.000 acres, and 
lies mainly m the Gadgucha and Ringnod Paigam-; In both 
cases the oidinary rates for irrigated land are levied, which v my 
r no acre producing about two 

{10 sceis)ofi//«/ No opium is mamifactured locally the 
crude product being sent to Indore, R a aim, .and Ujjain tL 
duties levied aie t huu tax of two pies per rupee ad valorem, and an 

f the State knln 

a- pmwal. About l.OUO maunds aie exported yearly, the 
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income derived from ta>cs being in the case of the Senior Dranch 
Rs 10,000 and of the Junior Branch Rs 12,000 

Hemp drugs me cultivated to a very small extent, the gieatest Other <lruR,, 
area being at Nngda and Saionj village in the Devvds ^>mganaot 
the Senior Eianch 

Until 1900 the ablfi,} or excise arrangeinents weie managed 
independently by each Prcanch, Vvhiletho ia->ndais and isfimraydats 
controlled the in then own villaBcs Ihis system was uii 

satisfactoiy owing to the imermingling oi tcuitoiy and was in the 
year mentioned replaced by a joint system Compensation was at 
the same tune given to holders of alienated land and the control of 
then excise tahen ovmr by the Daibaib 

Owing to the isolated position of the parga^ias, it has been found Liquor 
impossible to have a central distillery The contiact foi each 
pafgana is sepaiately auctioned, contractors having the power to 
grant sub contracts The number of shops is, however, fixed by 
the Dmbms The contract is auctioned in the presence of officials 
from both r.ianches In the isolated pmqana of Ringnod, the 
contract is managed exclusively by the Junioi Branch 

Liquor is of three classes, Eitfha of 15 U. P , selling at Re 1 
per bottle of 2 !■ ounces , Dubai « of 35 U P , selling at 8 to 4 annas 
a bottle , Rdifn of 60 U P , selling at 3 to 2 annas a bottle 

No duties aie levied except the usual octroi on mahiia flower 
imported within octroi limits for the distillation 
In the Senior Branchthere are (1905) 65 shops, one for Dewas town 
and 33 for the patqaua, giving 1 shop to 5 square miles and890 
persons, 17 in Alot, or 1 to 8 squaie miles and 1,099 persons , 5 in 
Sarangpur or 1 to 12 square miles and 2,120 pei sons , and 9 in 
Bagaud or 1 to 4 square miles and 296 persons The revenue 
amounts to about Rs 8,000 a year, of which Rs 6,500 are 
derived from Dewas town and pmgana 

In the Junioi Branch thefe are (1905) 83 shops or 1 to every 5 
square miles and 661 persons The revenue amounts to Rs 9,000 
per annum The incidence in each case is 2 annas per head of 
population Free control is vested in the R'amdsdfnt of paigaiiai 
Jdgirddrs have no right to distil, receiving cash compensation 
instead 

The States formerly levaed a tax on salt either consumed in, Salt 
or passing tlnough, their teriitory In 1878 this duty was stopped 
at the request of the British Government, in return for which a 
compensatory payment of Rs 412 is made annually to each 
Branch 

The office dealing with the collcrtion of customs dues was foimer- Customs, 
ly called the Sdyai Office Ihe dues were levied at vmry vaiied 
rates, which diffeicd in almost eveiy laigc village Throe mam 
clasBOb of duty existed—a tiansit duty, a consumption duty levied 
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on all goods sold, and a ta\ called vgai ( collection ) levied in kind 
in all bazars and m periodical fans, on every article ofteied 
for sale, a handful of vegetables being taken fiom the malls, a spoon- 
ful of oil from the tdls, a i>tida ( bundle of 100 leaves ) from the 
tamohs, and so on 

A curious exception, hoivever, existed as regards the Alot bazar, 
which was exempted from all Sdya> duties A stone bearing the 
usual effigy of an ass { gadJie-gal ) stands in the bazar, with an 
inscription stating that Sdyar duties should not be levied on articles 
brought into that bazar But during Kao Bahadur Kuiite’s adminis- 
tration in the year 1896 the levy of Sdyaf duties was introduced 
All transit duties except those on opium were abolished in 1887 
As regards the rest, to do away with the obnoxious features of the 
old duties, and to put an end to the frequent disputes between the 
two Branches arising from a dual control, in the year 1900 both 
Branches agreed to abolish the old Sdyar and substitute for 
octioi duties to be levied in towns and a or a weighing tax at 
2 pies per viipee ad valorcvt in rillages on all village produce export 
ed The octroi was made joint but the bidi separate The octroi 
duties are collected by the joint octroi officer at each place, a re- 
fund being allowed on goods re exported as in British India The 
btdi IS collected by the pahvdn m each village Octroi and btdt 
receipts amount to about Rs 7,000 and 5,000 for the Senior Branch 
and Rs 5,000 and 6,000 for the Junior Branch 
SENIOR branch. 

Till 1902 no stamps bad been issued in the State, fees known 
as tasum being taken ui ca,sli at the rate of per ^ent on the 
value of the suit The practice of charging lasum was introduced 
by Kao Bahadur 1 .'it> a Sahib Gore Mr K J Bhide, the present 
Superintendent, introduced stamped papers for the drawing up of 
instruments and jilamls m the yeai 1902, and m 1903 a regular 
Stamp \ct foi the Senior Bianch was passed Since the mtroduc 
tion of stamps the income has amounted to about Rs 2,600 per 
annum 

JUNIOR BRANCH 

A locil Stamp Act wa, introduced in 1S86 Only two anna and 
four amia stamps are in use Court fets were introduced in 1894, 
All rluses ot ai'pliratioii must be written on the two anna stamped 
pnpii In civil suits one anna per lupgc up to Ks 1,000 and half- 
an anna per uipee above this value are levied as Court fees llio 

, 1 . ■! 1 . lU t ’i >iu K ->,1 

Sec non VI Public Works 
SENIOR BRANGU 

!i. I ii V d’l woll. woie iiii-,ru to n 'lu’ nia, or .niou 

iB .* I on t'.< h vlxsi pa* wc'- l.s c p^r monb, and who was 
•uuit'.eh' , t''ti.i‘nd wiih Me e Mitnd.tiiie of thousands of 
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rupees The condition of public works under these circumstances 
may be easily imagined An engineer, assisted by a staff of three 
overseers, is now in charge of this depaitment The departnunt 
IS concerned with the construction and repau of State buildings 
and irrigation works Within the last ten years this depaitment 
has erected many public buildings, the most important being the 
Charitable Hospital at Dew is and dispensaries at Alot and 
Sarangpur, the stables, the Couit house, and the Guest House (the 
cost of its construction being shaitd bj both Branches) and the 
Etinibagh water works, at the capital beside'^ many palJ n wells 
A metalled load, fiom Dewas to R-ighogaih of '’2 miles, is shoitly 
to be taken in hand at a cost of Rs 96,000 by both Branches jointly 
A fixed contribution of Rs 4,200 is paid annually to the Biitish 
Government for the up keep of Imperial roads passing through the 
State 

JUNIOR BRANCH 

The Public Woiks Department was organised in 1877 This 
department is concerned with all State buildings and important 
projects in t’he town and pargaiia’s Works of minor importance in 
parganas are generally entrusted to the supervision of the 
hamasdars For such Imperial roads as he within the State, a 
fixed contribution of Rs 4,200 is paid annually to the Biitish 
Government through the Central India Agency The water works 
foi the supply of the town were completed in the year 1901 A 
qualified mechanical engineer is in charge of the works, the State 
engineer exercising a general control The average sum alloted 
foi new works, repairs, and establishments is about Rs 29,000 
The most important works undertaken and finished during the 
last 15 years are a Guest House (built jointly by both Blanches) 
costing Rs 26,500, Court House Rs 24,600, Electiic Machinery 
and Buildings Rs 15,900, tahsU Courts Rs 7,700, Drains Rs 7,300, 
and Irrigation Works m the State costing Rs 39,000 
Section VII — Army 
( Table XXV ) 

SENIOR BRANCH 

In early days the Chief was by profession a soldier, and most of 
the State resouices were spent on the aimy From the old 
records, it appears that Tukoji Rao I had a force of about 7,000 
horse when he accompanied Baji Rao I on his vaiious campaigns 
This number his son and grandson could not maintain 

During the time of the Peshwa Madhava Rao II the State 
maintained a body of 1,617 hoise Under the treaty of 1818 
the State undertook to keep up a Contingent Force of 50 horse 
and 50 foot, which was in 1827 increased to 75 horse and 200 
foot and together with Holkai's Contingent of 400 horse, con- 
stituted the Eastern M.ilwa Contingent, On the amalgamation of 
the Eastern and Western Malwa Contingents in 1859, the obligation 
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was commuted for a UiOney payment of hah Rs 33,022 
( Rs 28,475 Biitish ) annually, shared equally by the two Branches 

No regular force is now kept up, a small mounted body which 
acts as escort to the Chief and also assists in police and revenue 
work and some footmen lor guard duty only being entertained The 
cavalry consists of 62 SillaJcn i sow ‘■rs, the head of the paqa is 
called the pagiua the post being hereditary. These men belong to 
Maittha and Muhammadan families of Dewas and Sarangpui 
whose ancestors ser,'cd the State m early days Of the 62 sowars 
22 are posted in '■Alot, Sarangpui, Bagaud, and Raghogarh to 
assist the kamasdars in the parganas The posts of sowais are 
hereditary and descend to their sons and bens, when no qualilied 
heir IS forthcoming, a bdigii or tempoiary paid substitute, is 
appointed A cJia,ula fund was first intioduced m 1897 to provide 
sowars with money to puichnse leinounls on the death or rejection 
of a horse Bach sowai piys in Rs 12 to the fund and leceues 
Rs 125 when he needs to puiehase a hoi so L’he money is 

lelurned to the fund in instalments of Rs 5 per month 
Infantiy and The iiiegulai infantiy arc cillcd sihaiuh They haie nounifoims 
' ' and aet meiely as guards and assist district officers They are 

armed with swoids, lag <i, and hallat,' A laggt is a hollow bamboo 
out of winch a ball !'■ fired by mcars of country made powder 
These men numbei 68 and arc mostly hluhaniniadans and Mara 
th.as They rcccne Rs 5 a month The regular infantry and 
gunners are classed as fojU/. dner (artillery) They number 100, of 
whom 7 aie Januulars and 13 guniiois, the rest being infantry , these 
men are trained and pioaided with uniform They act as guards 
at the State treasury, Cential Jail, and Palace Gates Tlicy are 
selected without any di<-tint tion of caste or ciecJ, but the majority 
of them art. Pmhuib fimn the Umled Proa lines , their pay is Rs 6 
pel month band ot 15 men n attached to the inlanti> Pen- 
sions are gntn to these men The c qioiiditure on the army 
amounts to Rs 28,0ti0 a jcar 

JUKXCP BRAKCU 

Then is iiu i.giilar ainn -^un'e luc ,uiai eat ally and infantry 
aie maintained t.hichoine as a budjguud to ths CLu 1 and assist 
the police 111 iht di tnet* Ihty ait. lecimled fiom amongst 
Rajputs, Musalimms, uui I'lanthas 

The jiav of tht im aitiv varm^ ficm Rs 5 lo Rs 6, while that ot 
eatahy is Rs, pti ir,_,„th 

\ friision is usu-dlv eiscu aUer 30 \c.,is oi ..era ice 
'Ilittatalrt iiumbtr 71 and the ml uitij 99 Ihae are lour 
Jsittieiabk guns in the Stall u cd fm iitmg s liutew 

Ihe annual eaijCndilme on the* army is about Rs. 30,600 
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Section VIII — Police and Jail 
(lablas XXIV and XXVI ) 

SENIOR BRANCH 

Formerly all police work was earned out by the sihandi srpo^ , 
and detection of ciinie wab made by the peons attached to tlie 
kamdsddts of pargana\ In the time of Raja Krmhnaji Rao II a 
regiilai ofhee CLilled the Kotwdli was staited m Dewab, Alcit, and 
Sarangpur 

There are now police in each paigana quaitcrcd at 11 police 
Btations [thdiias) and outposts with a thmiailiu, two sowiis and 
four peons attached to it, situated at the principal ullage in 
each group of 15 or 20 villages Pay is fixed at Rs 5 pei month 
The total effective stiengtli is 258 men of whom 7 arc mounted and 
posted at Alot The ratio of police to population and area is one 
policeman to 242 persons and 1 7 square miles 

Besides the police, village chauUddrs who represent the eirly 
police, keep watch and ward iii the districts, infoiming the icgular 
police of the occuircnce of crime Each man receives 32 Inghah of 
dry culturable land in return for his services He has ahout 
30 houses in his charge, the number of Uiaul'uJats being proportion il 
to the number of houses in a wllage These tliaul , h~n h are 
mostly Bagris, Nayaks and Rawals by carte They also receive 
pay from the State at Rs 5 per month 

Owing to the low pay educated natives are not inclined to |oin 
the police 

A Police Officer was sent to Indore to receive iiistnietion in 
the classification and legislation of finger punts 

Settlements of memheis of the Mogliia Liiinmal tube lia\i bieii Cuminal 
staited at Kasaii, Maniwada, and Chaplaklmii \illa,os in tlio Alo' 

Parian a Thev numbii 79 peisoiis 

A Ccatial jail has httn established at Dewas uul distiict loik- ja.i 
ups at Bagaud, Raghogarh, \lot, and Sfirangpui No indudiK . 
are earned on in the jaiP as the miiubei otpiMineis is \(.i\ smdl 
They are usually employed m the Stale piudeiis and on the loido 
of the town 

JUNIOR BRAFCH 

Up to the year 1881 theie wcie no icnilir point in tin 
Stale 1 he village c/iifK/vUkns euniiig on ill I'ohee walk evu (it 
111 Dew^s tow'n wheic a h \/ lueii \uic tiigi'ecl on un I'l aliiu. 

In 1881 till, town force v\ as chi i aided iiuo a St lu luitt aid ^ wen 
a uniform and legular oigaui/itioii Lvciy yim unr has nor a 
qualified Poln o Inspectoi posted m it with a eeitain luiiuber of 
constables undci him 

One Utatikiddr is attached to e\ei> villigo in the Stale Undi i 
tile old syslciu, the chauUdui!> w'cic p lul by a grant of 1 iiid 1 hi so 
giants were too small lo suppoil a man uid lu. faiiulv and in 
consequence he was obliged to do other woili to the dolimieiit ot 
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Ins duties It has been now settled that every chaulldaf is entitled 
to a grant of land of the second best quality varying from 15 to 30 
blghiit; according to the size of the village 

The only ciiminal tribe is that of the Moghias who are treated 
according to the rules laid down by the Government of India 
Settlements have been started at the villages of Jhangeria and Niram 
of the Gadgucha pargaita Every man is given some land for his 
maintenance which is assessed at a low rate, and plough bnlloclvs, 
and seed free, in addition Ihe Moghias number 65 persons. 

The police and oh auluidt s numhev 404 men, giving a ratio to the 
area and population protected of 1 to 1 09 square miles and 125 
persons respectively 

Both the chaiiLiddrs and police are directly under the controe 
of their respective police inspectors 

juls A Central Tad has been opened at Dewas with district loch ups 

at parganct head quarters No industries are earned on. The 
expenditure on jails is about Rs 2,000 per annum, and the cost of 
maintaining each prisoner is about Rs 45, 

Section IX —Education 
( Table XXIII ) 

BOTH BRANCHES 

Gonetftl Tlje f,fst regular schools were opened in the Junior Branch 

territory in 1871 by Raja Narayan Rao Up to 1877 the Senior 
Branch did not co-operate, but m that year a joint educational 
department was set on foot and still controls education m both 
Branches In 1887 this department was taken o\erby Mr K K. 
Lele and rapidly reached a high state of efficiency. Many village 
schools were opened, a kindergarten for infants, and technical 
classes In 1871 the Victoria High School was established, moving 
in 1892 into its present quarters When, in 1899, Mr Lele 
was appointed tutor to His Highness the Raja of Dhar, the charge 
of the educational department was made over to his pupil, the 
present Superintendent, Mr G. N Shastn, M \ , who received his 
education at this institution The school still maintains its high 
position The number of boys in the High School in 1S91 was 113 , 
1901, 106 , and in 1905, 152 

Girls’ A gills' school was opened in the town m 1887, the number of 

Srhool. pupils m 1891 was 32, while m 1901 it rose to 49, and in 1905 to 

112 Education is imparted m vernacular, in reading, writing, 
and simple arithmetic The difficulty of obtaining teachers, 
and the early nnrnage of pupils hinder progress in this direction 

Mull irami.lan ”1 Persian schools are maintained, one in DcAVas and the other 
n'liriuon tvo m the dialptls of Sarangpur and Alot for the education of 
Mahai'i-nadans In 1691 there ivere 48 boys, in 1901, 60, and 
111 J“05 /O No Muhammadan has yet passed the entrance exa- 
iMv ilii 11 I'll l'.“s of the population is poor while some prejudice 
a,iin ir, 13 uM i I .iinst learning English 
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The proportion of boys unJer education to those of school going 
age according to the last Census is 9 8 per cent The educational 
department is supjiorted by the two Darbars fiom the proceeds 
of the cess called Mad^assa patti levied on the land revenue 
Education is given gratis except for small fees lately introduced 
for High School classes 

In 1881 the annual budget figure for the Senior Branch was 
Rs 3,300 and for the Junior Blanch Rs 2,875 , in 1891 it rose to 
Rs 4,134 and Rs 3,554, respectively, in 1901 to Rs 6,857 and 
Rs 7,042 and in 1905 to Rs 8,750 and Rs. 8,240 respectively 

In 1891 the number of schools was 15 with 588 students, in 
1901 the number rose to 27 with 920 students, while in 1905 it was 
58 with 2,096 students 

Each pupil costs, in the High School, Rs 20, and in the piimary 
schools, Rs 6 per annum 

Section X —Medical. 

( Table XXVII ) 

BOTH BRANCHES 

The Medical Department is common to both the Branches of the neneml 
State, and its joint animal charges, amount to about Rs 14,000 

The department in its present form was organised in the year 
1877 AD, when the present Medical Officer Rao Sahib K G. 

Pathak, L M , assumed charge 

Up to the year 1889, there was no separate building for the 
joint State Hospital and much inconvenience was consequently 
felt The Senior Branch then constructed the present hospital, 
the inpatients’ ward, etc, at a cost of Rs 13,000 Previous to 
this there had been only a small dispensary under a native doctor, 
the annual cost being about Rs 700 

The States now maintain five dispensaries located in the outlying 
i>arganas 

A midwife is attached to the hospital to treat females 
and attend cases of labour in the town 

Vaccination is not compulsory. The pice packet system of Vaecimtipn 
selling quinine has not been adopted here, but Hospital Assistants ■‘"‘I 'lan'lne 
distribute quinine or cinchona febrifuge free to nil who come to 
thqir dispensaries It is also kept by village school masters who 
issue it gratis 

Section XI— Survey 
SENIOR BRANCH 

All the State parganas were surveyed by the old Md-dhdp system 
in the year 1830 The survey dealt only with cultivated land 
This survey is called the Phadnist mapti as it was earned out by 
the phadnls through the zannnddis and Kdnungos of parganas 
by the imidhas, a special class of men, usually Muhammadans, 

These mirdhds who were hereditary servants used to get one rupee 
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tor earh vilhpc '’urvovcfl A rope of jiito fibre about 62 feet 
long wis the standard measure Between 1S30 and 1804, all 
the pan'anaH were surveyed In 1891 a Survey Department 
was established and classes for paiwiins were opened, these men 
aftciv'aids surreyed all the villages by the plane table Maps 
of each village aie kept m the Survey Office with the recoid 
of the suivey A clerk is attached to each paigana Almost 
all till pahoiini have now been trained to survey A regular 
settlement of the whole State has not yet been taken in hand 
on account ot capricious inonsooiiG and unfavourable seasons 
JUISilOR BRANCH 

In early days the land was occasionally measured before being 
A'-sessed by specially appointed officers called mi}‘dltus, who earned 
out the survey either by means of a rope of a certain known 
length (ibout 62 feet), oi a bamboo (a system known as kad-dhap) 
and sometimes by a more eye estimate This system continued 
moie or less in vogue down to 1880 

A legular survey was first made by Klinn Bahadur Munshi 
Slnhamrt All, C S I, when minister It was commenced in 
1881 and completed by 1S84 The area of the whole State was 
found to be 285,105 bfj/urs (159,628 acres) The standard 
mcasme of a hn^lht, it should be remaiked, was not the same 
throughout Speaking generally, the hi^dia, before these suivey 
operations, was equivalent to 132 square feet This measure being 
sm diei than that used in adjoining States, was increased to one of 
145 feci square wheicver practicable, where it was not practic- 
able, the original measure was adhered to A second survey was 
undertaken during the minority of Ills Highness Malhar Rao, the 
present Chief, by Rao Bahadur Krishna Rao Mulye m 1894 and 
completed duiing a course of four years A complete staff was 
engaged from outside the State for both the Survey and Settlement 
operations Local men who attended the survey party and 
received instruction in sutveymg were offered scholarships, and, 
when sufficiently trained, were eventually engaged as pafwdils 
lit this survey the pataanu of (AKbarpur) was taken in 

hand m 1894, Sfirangpur in 1S9S, Ringnod m 1806, Gadgucha in 
ISO/, Dew Is m 1893, and BagauJ in 1901 

(Only the settlement of Bffgaud has been completed so far The 
settlement of the other panianas has had to be postponed on 
account, of a succession of bad yeais, while the settlement ot the 
purtpiua, though complete, li is not been brought into force 
hn till ,11111 leason 
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SENIOR BRANCH 

DowES Parsana (mdndme laurs^H) -Formcly . few sraucred 
'lilages m e lcIi Painaim went by the name of momuiR 

pruatc or peisonal piopcUy of the chief, and were vested m the 
Ram of the Kulni.^ Chief They ceased rftci wards to be reRardid 
as personal, but the name Khas^l eoutinued to be used In 1001 for 
admmistr itive convenience these villages weic meiged m then 
aspeetivei>men;ms, and the southern pail of Dewas pan‘aim wv 
assigned instead as the lihasql par^ana Nn sepaiate description 
of It will be given and the Dewds will bo tre itcd as a 

whole heie 

Thu Do was pnrqaua is situated to the noilh of Indore between 
2Z° 4T and 19'noithhtitiule and 75“ 5h' and 76° 22 'east longitude 
Itsgieatest length from north to south is 15 miles and from east to 
west 26 miles 1 he total area amounts to 197i square miles (126 515 
acres) of which 65,049 acres aie under ciilluation, and 61.466 
acres are unculturable waste The levcnue amounts to 1 9 lakhs 
including Rs 13,000 from alienated land 
It IS bounded on the noith by the pmsams of Tarana and Klyatha 
if Indore^State , on the south by the Indoie Pargaim, on the west 
ly the Sanwer paigamt. of Indoic , and on the east by Sonhach 
imgana of Gwalior State Ihe Dew Is paigamx including Kha-xgt 
compnscs 120 villages, of which 16 aie ydgir villages, 12 
shill) ml villages and 92 /Ridfsa villages 
While the land in the Dew Is paigana propei is typical of the" 
Vlllwa plateau, m the Khusgi paiganu round Rdghogarh the country 
scut up by a spur of the Vindlnas The peaks of Chaptibari 
2,40-1 ) and Kisthihan are of importance Various soils fiom 
Vnkat-Kah Uftam to the most mferioi Kliann Banll are found iii 
his the latter being commonest m the hilly tiactsoftlic 

■ihdsqi pm gaiia and the foimei in the Dewas pat gana ' 

The rivers which flow thiough the patgaiia aie the Sipra, Nag- 
lainan, Rudrawati, Lodn, Gangi, and lessei Klh Sind 
The most impmtant season in this p.tigmiT is the labi, tljat pait 
if the pargmia which lies north of Dewas town being ’very tavoui 
ible for spang sowings 

The chief c»ops at the khai'if aie jowch, maize, cotton and 
niseeds ; at the labi, wheat, gram, and poppy. 
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Ihe part^ana contains 30 tanks, 636 wells and baorii and 
60 i);/ils which irrigate 3,500 acres The average recorded rainfall 
of the last 25 years is 30 inches The heaviest recorded rainfall 
was 50 12 in 1903, the lowest 18 79 in 1904 

rile foiests cover about 6 square miles but do not form a 
I ontinuous tiact The major part lies near Raghogaih The plots 
growing labiil and chandan (sandalwood) trees are reserved 
Rughogarh was held till 1857 by the Thakur of Raghogarh He 
rebelled and Ins teintoiies were divided between the two Branches 
Ihe population of the patf<atia in 1901 was 30,404, including 
15,612 males and 14,762 females , giving a density of 154 persons per 
sqinic miU Hindus numbered 25,854 or 85 per cent , Musalmans 
4,105 01 13 per cent, Jams 391, Annmsls 51, and others 3 

On the iniporlant sacred dajs, a fair is held at the Sipra near the 
■\ illagc of Sukha on tho Agra Bombay Road People also flock 
to any Milage on the banks of the Sipra to bathe duiing an eclipse 
of the sun oi tho moon, and on other impoitant leligious occasions 
Commercial fairs are held at the Sipra on Satiudays and a 
Dewas town on Mondays, and at Akbarpur and Sirolia on 
Tlunsdajb The Bombay Agra, Dewas-Sehore, and Dewas Ujjain 
roads tiirorsc the pa nffnta 

A combined Po-.t and Telegraph Ofiice is maintained at the town 
cf Dew Is v itii a hi ant h Post Oflicc at Rlghogarh An experi- 
mental blanch Post Ofhee has been lately opened at the Siprn 
ill the Senior P-raiith 
A re'^t house has been built at Raghogarh 
Hm jd^it . m this t>ai!>aiui aie those of — 

(1) Pai'di held hi Shiimant faaul.ar Jagdeo Rao Ehau Sahib 

i'diiw 1 , Mtlding an annual income of Rs 2,361 

(2) r.'luagat held by Shumant Bayabai Sahib Ghatge, with 

an annual i< vtnue of Rs 3,700 

(3) Chuilai held by Sardar Ray.ijnao Jadhao Deshmukh 

rath an annual revenue of Rs 2,200 

(1) Siiigaa Ida and \chlukhedi held by Sardai Gangajirao 
Pnnw ir, yielding annuallv Rs 2,800 and 1,700, respect- 
nely 

t3) tmolu, Blulakheda, and Polai held by tho heieditaiy 
Diaan, yielding annually Rs 11,154, Rs l,6b0 and 
l\s 3,1.S8, ic'spectively 

(ti) Lohiui hi Id by the hciedilaiy riiadnis ( Accountant- 
Gcncial ), with an annual income of Rs 2,150 

fri lu’ipha held by Rriiiiao Gamsh Atre with an annual 
uiumt yl R . 1,050 

I iitijitn lull] bv the heieditaiy Zcmnidh of the Dewas 
pinhtna with an auniHl income of Rs. 2,800 
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(9) Nap ikheda, held by the hercditaiy Kanunyo of the Dew as 
pitgaiia with an annual revenue of Rs 2,000 
Isininail Tuiiiirt^s — Thakui Onkar Singh of the gii iranteed 
State ot I'ath.ui holds one \ilkge in jagh and 9 villages uii 
guaranteed i^tinnan tfiiuie in this pat gciua Snmhily the 
Thaktii of the guaranteed estate of Jawasia holds 2 villaec^ on un- 
guaranteed ^'>fuit,cal tenuie Cuil and ermnnal iiu'sdictiaii 
over the villages of both the Ihikurs he a ilh the State 
The Thakur of Pathdn receues annually Its 2,519 /ic/i rom as 
guuri. from the State and pays Rs 2,124 pot annum as quit tent 
The Thakur of Jawasia receives Rs l,tb8 Hah com as fiiidj and 
pays Rs 750 as quit lent 

Alot Pargana — A detached lying in the noith west 

of the State round the town of the same name situated m 23® 31' 
and 23° 51' north and 75° 29' and 75° 12' east, about 00 miles fiom 
Dewas town Its greatest length from north to south is 26 miles, 
and from east to west 16 miles. The total area is 146 75 square 
miles and the revenue 1 7 lakh of which Rs 28,100 is from ahounted 
holdings The pargana is bounded on the north by Griugi ir 
pargana of Jhalawar, on the east by the Mehidpui and Zdrda 
patgatbas of Indore on the south by the Khdchiaud^ajij.fim of 
Gwahoi, and on the west by the Tal and Bail hen pat gating of 
Jaora State The territories of the Gadgueba pat gana ol the junior 
Dianch are intermingled with those of this patgana 
Thu pat gatia falls into two divisions Ihc soutlieui poiliou is 
fertile, but the northern portion is cutup by hills Ihe pat 'ami 
contains 80 villages of which 3 are mgi' villages, 12 au on 
tsttmran tenuie and 65 khalsa 

Ihe climate IS tempeiate aud the average rainfall as leumlod 
foi 19 years, 29 5 inches A ma\imum fall of 52 57 inches was 
experienced in 1900-01 and a imnimum of 1 4 24 inchi'-' in 1901 
The prevailing soils are kali, blniii lutei (red soil) and h/’a lodi, 
a local name for the stoney baser oi hattk / Ji soil 
The only riveis ot importance are the Sipid which flows throu: h 
the pargatia for 20 miles, and the Luni which has a couise of about 
21 miles and then joins the Sipid At Sipdwai.I, at the conflucnre 
of the Sipid and Chambal in Jaoia territoiy, a temple to Malndeo 
has been erected and numerous ghats A fan is held heic on gll 
religious lestivals The name ot Alot is supposed to be derived 
from that of Vha Bhil who first settled in this region The 
pargatia was at one time known as the fsampur pat fronl the 

village of that narne, now held on an istimiail tenurd’ by the 
heredilary Kdnungo In Mughal days it was ineliuled m the 
KotrrPirawa sarkdr of the Malwa Sithah and w the lu .id ijuai iti . 
of a mahal ‘ 
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Lillie IS known ol the e'lily Instoiy This paitiana was 
included m tliusc nindc over to Ralun Singh ol Katllni by the 
empcior in 1665 It passed finally to rukoji Kao I Ihe pan^ana 
bullercd severely at the hands of Holkai, Suidhia, the Tnid uis, 
and the Wagh janiiiiai s of Melndpur, who ravaged its tcmtoiies 
continually 

rhe pnpul ilion of the pai'^ana in 1901 was 18,63iS males 
D.Obh, females C,06h , gr'ing a den- ity ot 117 poisons pci squ-^ie 
mile IIindiiG numbfied l/,lei3 oi 97 percent, Musalinaiis 
Tams 218, and \nimislo71 

A fail IS lield on 15tli of V<n'>luiUt s'tdi each ycai in honoiu 
of tlic d( ity hnadi Kalpe-.hwai it Mot when people bathe in the 
l.iuKneai the temple wool ly e ittle and giaiii maiket is held on 
Satuidav at Alot 

Of the total aica (yi,t)06 acie ) 17,171 oi 55 polecat aie 
cultivated, 93/ aic uiulor loie I, and 19,53/ w isto the most 
impoit.iiit A/nni/ flop-- aie yon.iii' in lue, and cotton, ni the )aLi 
vvheat and popiiy 

Soiucis ol watei supply and uiigation aie & tanks, 462 oM/is 
and ■'.37 wells and huoih Ihc total rroa migated fiom these 
source's is '^..SOO acies 

The usiul ruaise Uu'uli clolli and blankets are made in many 
vill igea \ api cial kind of UiCuh 1 nown as Kht la la made here 
iiul much uacdtoi roats Some priutun' on cloth is aLo oaniedon 
(iliA bangles are made at Khajttiii S miles fiom 'Viol 

\t piL.pnt no railway [jaascs thinuah the pny'aua, but the 
Nigdi Multi i line, now under con ,li urtion, will have ‘■tatioiu 
sUualoJ at K.isTu Jiid Alot No metalled louls have >ct been 
eonstiuoted 

V hr uuh Impeiial I’o'l (Jlliio his heoii opened vL Alot 
Ahi.1 (tied Lihtd — Iho /ug/K m this pm lai'a aie those ot 
Mmi| hold In the- lieieditnv J hadm,, DhutTklmn held bv the 
Supol ai Jhw n and Klion by an old lelamoi’i fannlv 

lilt i tiinidil viilag. s arc those of DuJhia, iJbaiola, and 
Madn iwaia, held by Z Him Singh Zaimndai, Dhatuua ,md Kishen 
girh h\ LJliaivim Singh Z imindar, Ralavat'i and Llmpma b> the 
heie'ditaiv K inuiujo' . the Ptdiu Sondhias hold the vilJiges of 
F-hoiillitn. Nawch uul Said hoia, and Liccha is held by L'h.nvui 
Singh 

BUgatlci Paiilfta.n£X Tins patnantt IS situated on tlie soutlipin 
elope of the \ tiidhi as between 22" IT' md 21'" 25' north latitude and 
75'" jo' and 76' i irt loagitudo 

Th^ fo i of th (itH( IS TO 26 .qu.up mile. (25,773 acies ), of 

•i. I LI w . s under cultiva lion, 1 1.61 1 acres are covered 
' ■ •' ‘ eras are uuculUuablo waste. 
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T\\& pat (tana is bounded on llic noilh by \ indliyin suirp in 
Indoie Slate On the east and the south by the Harw dia luDgniiu 
of Indoie and on the west by the Junioi Cianch poiLion ol the 
B igaiul pai itnia The pa>t<aiuf conipiiscs 20 mIUeos inclndiiig one 
joint village, of winch t arejciiiii villages and IG IJuthCt 

The whole pat '‘ana lieing situ Ued in the YindLya region is hilly, 
nearly one third being cov eied with foicst which iidds \ iiiou^ laid' 
of limbui, chiefly le ik and niiiuii 

Only Lliiee small stieains, the M dan, Kodi and Adiva lud i 
tiaversc the paigana 

The gt eat u(It,e W'liich inns along the iioitheui hound iiv of H'e 
panianu ioi 10 miles consists of seieral langcs and spuiv. iiinniii! 
almost paiallel to one another 

Ihe names of the piincipal peaks and spurs aic Dhaj’iii ( ’,G7G ), 
Tutnergaih, Ndtugaih, H irj itnnl, Ramguwll, Itoouibui, Rheiudi't 
and Mah ideokho 

Ihe jirineipal /Jan/ f crops are loxoiir, cotton, /;/, and inii/O, and 
at the uibi, wheat \nd puppy The /itrigiT/it/ possesses dll wells and 
bc'wils which ungate about 100 acies 

'I he a\ eiaoe rainfall sinee 1001 lb 24 4 Ihe pniiiaiui eontiiii*, 
torest coienng about 17 squaie miles 

Ihe most impoitant trees are sc/g {TeUona iiunu/io), hivn. 
{I'UiOLaipus luai ’Siipimii), iiiitrdi {OiigLiiui (lulln,>giouLs), inaliiiu 
(£l/i>s(£r hitifoha) and irniaii [HanhoiUaa bina/n) 

illgaud IS '■aid tn dern e its n ime from 11 it,i, a phindci mg class ol 
peojilc, now e itmet An old well at illgaud is said to bear an 
msciiption dcatcd 1260 Sami at (AD 1209) 

The eaily lusLoiy of the piugana is not known The pat '‘ami 
was Uaiisfptred bv the two Stales to British management in 1828, 
an ofheer called the nialtal Inii acting foi both Biaueh s, under the 
direetion of the Political Agent in Bhopiwai ihe ailliges Oj 
Senioi Blanch and Junior Pnanch were mi\ed up as m the reslol 
the State 1 lie suiidns u venue leltoaci altei infctingachninistiatne 
chaiges was paid annually by Liu Bntuh Coaeinmeut to both the 
Biaarhcs m equal pioportion The adrainistiation wa made o\er 
to the two States m 1901 mil oiipoitmnU wa*^ taken of Ihc icndi 
tion to divide Ihi paigana into two blocks, an t astern and 
western block, the Senior Branch lelaming the foimer and the 
Junior Blanch the latter 

i lu pijju'laiion of the pnigaiia in P'Ol v a' 2,666 pcr..on, 
including 1,3 tl males and 1,285 females, gunig a density ul oG 
pn sfjuau mile Hindus luiiiibneJ ’,'22 oi 83 per cent, 
Aiumius 3b3, Miisalni.ins 50, iiul Jruns 11 Ihom me 2i) 
villages, of W'hicli 4 aio jagir and 16 IJidha lotal rovtmie 
Rs 15,000, ol which Ks, 1,600 are from .ihe'ii itod holdings Vti 
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unmetalled load leadb from Mukhtiaia slalion on RajpulJna Mahv i 
Railway to Bagaud (10 miles) 

Alienated Land — In the pargaiia of Bagaud, thcic aio two /d[>/i 
ddfs, the hereditaiy Diwiu and the Phadnis of the Si Ue who 
have each one ]dqli^ village The present zanniiddi of the 
pdigaiia Rao Hamn Singh, a BhiHla by caste, enjoys two villages 
on 7 (jinr besides dtfini dues amouiiLi ng to Rs fOO a year fiom the 
Senior Branch 

SStrangpur Pargana — This painana is siLualod between 
23° 31' and 23° 44' north latitude and 76° 30' and 76^ 4b' cast long" 
itude m the north east of Dewas surrounding the town of Saiangpui 
It has an area ot 62 square miles, of which 20,100 acres are under 
cultivation and 19,523 acres are uncultiiiable waste 

It lb bounded on the north by the Kliujner paip,ana of 
Narsinghgarh State , on the east by the Talen patgana of 
Rajgarh State , and on the west and south by the pai ganai, of 
Sh'ijapur and Shujalpur of Gwalior and the Kali Sind nvei 

The n fi<r/ar contains 10 villages, of which one is a ictPli 
village and 39 are khaha villagi s 

The whole lies on the platrnu, the coil being highly 

fertile and suited to all ctops, espceially cotton Ihe utijiorlant 
rivers are the Kill Sind whKli flows thiouvb the {ni«aua foi 
three miles as far as the town of S uangijur , ind llm Ntuaj which 
(lows along the eastern bonnehry 

J he piineipal crops at the lino if are jOiKc'ci, maize, and cottoin 
and at the labi, wheat, gram, and poppy, 

The paigana contains 6 tanks, 335 wcllb and baoih and 110 
oihis which irrigate 1,117 acres 

The average recorded rainfall for the last lb years is 31 86 
inches The rainfall reached a ma\imum of 52 J I im lies in 1892 
and a minimum of 12 33 inches in 1899 

The history of the tract is given under the lovn of ^aiangpui 
The population ot the iiirmnuf according to the census oi 1901 
was 10,604 persons, of whom 5, 165 weic males and i,Ri9 foniolcoi 
giving a density of 171 persons pei square mile Clas'^ificd by 
religion, Hindus number 8,253 ot 78 pei cent , Mur.alm ms l.bSS or 
18 per cent , and Ammists 450 and Jams 43 The total income is 
Rs 65,700 iiichuling Rs a,000 for alienated land hoi hugs, 

A fur IS held at Bheswa twice a yeai on the 15th of RIdgh sudi 
and on the 15th of Vatshakh stidi It is noted as a cattle fair to 
which purchaseib come liom long distances. It continues foi a 
week on oai h occasion The fair is nominally held m honom of 
the goddess Jhjasani A weekly market is held at Gopnlpuia ,a 
vi'lage on the Agm Bombay lotid on the webtem bank of the 
kali bind cvi ry Thurbclay. i 
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Suangpui was m ancient limes famous foi its piochiclinn of 
fine cloths The industiy was at one time in a very flouiishiiifT 
condition its products finding their way to all the iinportant 
mailvets of India It is now declining rapidly and likely to 
soon die out, unless helped by the State In the Senioi ISranch 
portion of the town about 115 looms are at woik employing 150 
men The thicad oi yam foi cloth is nowadays impoited either 
fiom Calcutta or Bombay, as it is cheaper and strongei than 
yam ptepaied locally When local th lead was used, it was tested 
by a class of men called Katiya, who have been settleis in this 
district for centimes These men allowed the nails of then thumbs 
to grow to a gieat length, when sufficiently grown they weie 
pieiced with holes of the requisite degiee of fineness thiough wnich 
the tine id was passed m testing Saraiigpur was also famous foi 
its iron budle:. and Saiota oi nut crackers 

The Agia-Bombay road passes through the pat {(ana tor about 
IS miles The Bhop.'il Ujj'un Railway line also tiaverses it with 
a station at Akodia, 8 miles fiom Sai.ingpui A combined Post 
and lelegraph Offico is mainlamed at Sarangpnr 

An Impel lal Inspection Bungalow is situated on the Agra Bombay 
Road, and a large snitTi, built by both Branches, jointly on the right 
bank of the uvei 

GAZEl fEER 

Alot, paiaana Alot — Is the hcadquaiteis of the iw/grnm situated 
in 23°46' noUh latitude, 75° 36' cast longitude It ivas nnginally 
inhabited by Gonval Bmhmans and Kulmis Though not yet a 
place of impoitance, it should develope rapidly after the opening 
of the N'lgdi Muttra Raih.ay 

Alot contains a vernacular school, a dispensary, post office, and a 
ginning factory Temples to Anadi Kalpesliwar and Chandia-shekliai 
stand near a sacied tank, which is visited on festival days by 
large numbers of bathers The water of the tank is sprinkled on 
standing crops in case of lust and other diseases Two mosques, 
built ill 1524 and 1526 are also situated heie The population in 
1901 was 3,858 persons 

Babavdia, pan(nna Smangpui — A village situated about 3 
miles, east of Saiangpui A ncila .here has been closed by a dam 
and supplies fluiv migation for 50 acres Aiea of the village 1,800 
acres Population 263 

BSigand, Bagaud — The headquarters of the paigana 

of Bagaud Situated in latitude 22° 19' north and longitude 75° 5 1 
east Popul itioii 496 peisons 

BllGSWlli, pat^aiKC barangpui — A village situated 10 miles noiLh 
of Saiaugpui m north latitude 23° 13' and east longitude 76° 35' It is 
noted tor the gieat Bhesw’a ban held twice a year at the temple ol 
the goddess Bijasaiii Mata, the family deity of the Uinat Rajputs 
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Ihe shnnp is sitiiitcd on the lop of a hilJ The lr:;end is lliat a 
rjanjar.i’s daiiehlci was in the habit ol ( ikiug hci cows to gi i/e on 
this hill W lien she wished to walci them, she used to rlap hei 
hands and a plentiful supply at onre f inhcd forth ftoin the lock 
One day her lathci followed her Finding that she was being 
watched, the gnl threw hcisclf into the gushing water and rc 
appealed m the foim of the goddess 

An inscription on the door of the temple is dated Jdh bidi 3id 
Stinivat 185d ( 1795 AD) The village contains a Hindi school 
and a police station ropnialion b'l poisons 
Bhim and KalSlaiS, /vni'miff '^'rangpui — Two rilhges situat 
cd ' lose together J hey .uc luh dnti d b\ I ulili Sundhins These 
prople lotnnib Rare much tioulih by tlicii Imbuknl behaviour 
1 he I ind IS niostlj held on diaiiiJuiii and i ml ten teinues (see Land 
Tenuics 1 IJliim has i populitionot ITS prisons and in area of 
2,1 3 f acres, and Kalshi i .1 popu) liuiii ol 35(j ind an aica ol 3,200 

DatOtaV, pnr^nua PewF — A ullage situated in latitude 23° 14' 
north, liingitnde 76° 0' eist, ’I miles nrnih ol Downs The 
inhahitant^ aie mu'-tly Kunlns Its population (1901) numbered 777 
ft eontain‘ a Mlla-,c sehoul Aiea 1,978 7 acies 

Dewas Town, pnniaud Dew IS — Chiel to\m of the twin States, 
■'itnated 1,781 leet above sea level at L° 58' N , 76° 6' E The 
tov'n lies at the foot of a eoiiical hili known: as the Cliunitmdcc 
peihdt Ol lull ot the goddess Cli iiminda, which uses some 300 feet 
abo\ e the Rcnctal le\el The town derives its name eithei fioni 
this hill which, owing to the shrine upon it, was known as Devuasmi 
( till goddess’s tesideiico ) oi as i‘ aho alleged fioni the name of 
the loniider of the r ill igc Uew.i'a ham i 

Ihc rarlie-)! siipimscd mention of Down, is m the Pt ithvinzji lew 
of Fh ind BaidcU At Downs, rrithvn i| is s:ul to hare encamped 
with his aimy I'hile rituming to Delhi fiom Ujjain In Akbar’s 
ila\ , Dow IS w IS a sm ill village undei Nlgda In old papeis it 
ibiiUorcdas Nagai Nudi/m/in Devvas, t l , the town of Magda 
and •.ubuih of Dew is 

Ihe history of Dew is aflei the advent of the Maiathas m 
M iK.> 1 has aluad> been given ni the Si itc histoi} . 

It was not V p'ace uf niipmtance unbl after 1739, when it came 
into the hands of the Mai Ithas Lhitil 18SG the two Blanches 
f,ri<i‘ed ]oint jinvdirtion In that yeai delnnte limits weie 
a signid to e n h 1 aaiulg a new afreet being made tofoimthe duuhng 
line I’opnlation w/toL 75<S7, 1 1,928, 7.S9/, /UOf, 15,403 

Stiiioi liniihli -190), \783 males 4,518, Iciuahs 4,265 Con- 
slitnlion, Hindu (>,1 '7 oi 70 per cent, Kbaamianb 2.3G7 oi 27 
pu cult , ] un ’'1,1 Itii li in 1, AnniubL j Uccupied houses 2,737 
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friinor Dicrnch —7901, 6,620 males 3,39G, remn.les 3,224 Con 
stuution Hindus 5,124 oi 77 per cent , MusalnHns, 1,387 or 21 i-cr 
cent , jams 109, Aniraists 37 Occupied houses 2,030 

1 he Uvo palaces, the couit houses, the guest house, th6 school and 
the hnspiial are the most important buildings in the ton n 

The Cltamunda hill is mounted by a bioad flight of stone steps , 
at the summit is an image of the goddess cut in the locki uall of a 
c ive 

The town IS supplied with a double sjslem of uateruoils, one 
belonging to each Hianch 'Iheuateiis pumped fiom tuo rrells 
and dibtubuted thioughout the toun by stand pipes 

There are tv.o sets of public oflices and tuo jails in the totsu 
The haiith fi/d/ial is an old building u Inch dates from times jmor 
to occupation bv the Maiathas It uas built by Abdul Salmi 
Kainingo llic Ponuar chiefs used to halt here befoie they had 
actually settled at Dewfis It is non used as a jail bj the Junioi 
Eraiich 

The two sections of the town aic administered by separate 
municipalities 

The school, hospital, guest house, octioi and girii aiUa are con 
durtid jomtlv by both Branches 

\ oombmecl Government Post and Telegraph Office is situated 
in the town 

Dewfia is situated on the Agra Bombay high road, 24 miles 
fioni Indoie , bianch loads lead to Ujjain 24 miles distant, and 
lO Lhopal SO miles 

DliajSri, j5(Tigfr/i£T Bagaud — A lofty peak of theViiulhyas nsm"- 
to 2,676 feet abo\ e sea Ie\ el (22“ 24' north in latitude and in longitude 
75" 53' east) The name Dhajart is denved from the word D/iwnjci 
roirupted to Dhaja, a flag 

Dharola, parqana Alot — An is/iwiiari village situated in 23" 45' 
noith latitude and 75° 35' east longitude It contains a quairy of e\, 
cdlcnt sandstone used for building purposes, especially by contractors 
on tlie Naqda Muttia Railway Population 263 Aiea 1,816 acies 
Gopalpuia, paiquim Sdrangpiu — A village situated close to 
Srrangpur acio^s the Kah Sind iiver on the Agra Bombay road It 
contains a ginning factoiy A weekly bazar is held here. Popula- 
tion 155 persons 

Goyal, patqana Alot — Village and Police t/iffiid Itwasfornieily 
a station for the Malwa Contingent, and the old lines aie still 
to be seen Population 143 Area 1,743 acies 
Gulawata, ^aigana Sarangpur — A village situated 6 miles 
south of Saraugpur, It is one of the largest villages in the Sarang- 
pur pa)gana and has a good deal of iirigated land Population 603 
pel sons 

Jauagod, pmgana Dewas — A village held by Her Highness the 
Maharani Yamuna Ban This village stands on the Dewras Sehore 
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Rond, in latitude 22° 58' north, longitude 76° 14' east, 8 miles east 
ot Dewds Population 589 persons 

KamalSara, Sarangpur — A village locally famous for 

Its bleed of hoi ses and bufialoes It is situated in latitude 21° 41' 
north, longitude 76° 10' east Population 334 persons 

KasSri, purgana Alot — Village and police thand situated at 
the somcc ot the Liini ii\er, in latitude 23° 35' north and longitude 
75" 3l' east It will be a station on the Niigda Muttia Railway, 
The laud of the village is divided into two parts known as 
Kasail Clmvdn and Kasdti Hatod, after the names of two 'Fhakuis 
who hold 1/1 fitr /i land Population 720 Area 3,000 acies 

Khajuri, pargana Alot — A Police station lying about 10 miles 
north of Alot Population 445 Area 1,978 acres It is wull known 
lor its glass bangles which are manufactured and exported m large 
quantities A school has lately been started here 
Lunl, paigana Alot — formerly headquaiters of a tappa In 1808 
it was usurped by Bliagwant Kao Ponwar, illegitimate son of Knshnaji 
Itao Ponwar I, but was soon after recovered by Tukoji Rao II I^^ 
IS a laige village having an area of 3,300 acres and a population of 
516 It stands on the bank of the Liini river It contains a village 
school and a small foit (gaiht) It stands 111 23° 35' N and 76° 42' E 
ManUsa, pcugaua Bagaud — Below the peak called Tumeigaih is 
an extensive table land called Manasa This table land stands 2,600 
feet aboae the sea and is 2i miles long and i niilebioad, and coaeied 
with rich black soil A well and the rums of a foit indicate human 
habitation in the past 

Mlthangarh, paigann Alot— A village now deserted, situated 
8 miles noith of Alot It shews many signs of having nnee been a 
place of considerable importance, but nothing is known of its 
histois 'fhp 'ituatioii on the lofty bank of the Sipra is a fine one 
TiadiUon assigns its settlement to one Dayal Das Raghodds Jhilfi 
Rajput in ] 579 

Alot — A jdgh village situated 2 miles north ot 
Alot It IS an old village, now held by the hereditaiy Phadnis of 
the State A well buiU in 1666 stands here, bearing the name of 
Auiang^eb Population 320 Area 911 acres 
Nagda, pargana DewdS — A village, situated 3 miles soiUh of 
Dew IS town, in latitude 22° 55' north, longitude 76° 5' east It 
v'as apparently in early days a place of some importance together 
w’tij thi aiiji' iiiig village of Palnagar as numerous Jam images 
aic lO 111 '{‘tu L'lcre It is not, however, mentioned in the 
.\ih-i Ai'iiiit' and must have been destroyed before Mughal days. 
Si'Vwi.il ti'.iijih vud the remains of a city wall still exist The 
iiij, i id LlIl' 1l ‘f produced here have a considerable reputation. 

I’o'iiu iliou l,12f luisons. 
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PSrdia, pargana Sarangpur — A village situated 8 miles north of 
Saraugpur It appears to be an old village as a sati pillar beais an 
inscription of 1540 Samvat (1483 A D) 

The village is inhabited by Kunbis It lies 2 miles south east 
of Bheswfi, and has an ample rvater supply in consequence of ■which 
the big Bheswa fair is held here when w'ater fails at Bhesud 
The village is noted for its production of turmeric Population 1,242 
PStan, pargana Alot — Village and police thaua situated 6 niiks 
south of Alot It was the headquaiteis of the 1 hasgi malial bclme 
tlie formation of the new khasgi pafgana It possesses a large 
opium area and its soil is rich Population 757 Area 4,438 acics 
RH^llOgarh, ^arg£t«a Dewas — Headquarters of the Khmn 
patgana situated in latitude 22° 43' north and longitude 76° 13' 
east, lately formed out of the Dewas pargana It was foimerlv 
in the possession of Daulat Singh Thakur, who look part in the 
Mutiny of 1857, and was deprived bv Government of Ins 
villages, which weie divided between the two Stales 1 he village 
contains a small fort which was the lesidence of the riiakur, and u 
now utilized for the tahsll and other offices A small rest house, 
a bi inch Post Office, and a village school are located here The 
population amounts to 272 peisons 
RalSmandal, jixTrgrrwfr Dewas - V police station uiidoi a lhanad ii 
It IS situated in the centre ol the Dewas /vri gw// r, about P miles 
noitli of Downs, in latitude 23° 6' north, and longuudo 76° 3' i ist 
Poiuilatioii 273 Neai it is the Milage Mik dank, with a Shu a temple 
and a holy tank A big fair is held here on the bhu iiatii day. 
Pj alnng in the tank water is supposed to cmc white leprosy 
SaidabSgh, pai gana Saiangpur — A village situated about 3 miles 
south of Sarangpur which had been deseited for some lime and was 
le-populated in 1S44 Pioin the name it appears to have originally 
been held by Sayads w'ho made a large garden heie Sayads formerly 
livid in laige numbers at S,irangpm I he village had many will, 

which aia now mostly silled up 1 oiu have been lately cleauul 
out and lepuied for iriigation llie masonry woik in these is line 
1 'oiial ition 1 12 peisons 

Sarangpur Town, piigana Suamjpui— Situated on die cast 
hank of the Kali Sind III latitude 23“ 31' noitli, longitude 76° 31' 
east The site is very old but the town as il now stall U 
does not date bark later than the davo of the Muhainiind in 
kings of Malw a of the 15th cenluiy and is cntiiely IMiiL ini inulin 
111 chaiactor That it w'as a place of inipoitance iii Hindu 
times is shewn by the finds of old coins ot the punch marked 
typ9 dating from B C 1000 to 500 which are ofUn 
waished out in the rams, while nuiiieious poi lions of Iluidu and 
Jam temples are to be seen built into wadis' The plate fit >l 

I j\ liMiniiiglj iin — Anhuulmiwl btifiaj H, Ttnu e a Joiiii 

occonnt f,)i boHi Biimcht'*! 
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became impoitant under b iiang bnigli Kluchi in 1298 from rvhomit 
received its present in.iiie In the 15tli and 16lh centurj diunic! 
the rule of the Mahv 1 Sultans, it ruse to gieat importance and is 
constantly mentioned by the Muhammadan liistoiians, vliile the 
ivide aica coveicd by the luins of the old town shews that it was 
then a laipe and flourishing place In 1519 it was sei/cd by the 
Kajpiit Chief Silhadi but was recaptured by Mahmud Klulji II 
almost at once In 1526 it was wusted from Mahmud Khilji fl 
of Malwa by Rana SInga of Chitor, hut during the confusion 
resultant on Bahai’s invasion it tell to one Mallu Khan who 
attempted to assume independence m Malwa but was soon aftei 
subdued by Shei Shall It was then included in the govemor- 
bhip of Shujaat Khln,’ and on the fall of the Sun d3 nasty passed 
to hib son Bayd/id better knowm as Bdz Bahadur Baz Bahadur 
a^isimied independence and struck comb of which a few hive been 
found Sarangpur is best known a& the scene of the death 
of the beautiful Riip Mati, the famous Hindu wafe of Biz 
Bahldui bhe was lenowned thioughout Mllwa for her singing and 
composition of songs, many of which are still sung Her lovei 
IS desci died by Muhammadan wiitcis afa “ the most accomplished 
man ol his day lu the scienco of music and lu Hindi bong,” and many 
talcs of then love aic current in the legends of Sarangpur and 
M ‘iidu 

In 1561 Akbai sent a force to Sarangpur under Adham Kb in 
Alka Baz Bahadur taken by sui prise and deser ted by his troops 
was foiced to fl\ Riip Mati and the rest of his wn es and all liis 
licasurcb fell into the hands of Adham Khdn Various accounts 
of Kiip Mali’s end are current, but the most likely 1 elates that ' lie 
took poison to escape falling into the hands of the conqueror ‘ Biz 
Bahldui aftei tarious Mcissitudes hnally, in 1570, piesented himself 
at Delhi and was graciously leccned and raised to a mansah of 
1,000 ind later to 2,000 He died in 15S8 and lies buried in a 
i ink tt Ujjtin, according to tradition, beside the remains of Rup 
M.iti ' Saiangpui was from this tune on incorporated in the 
Subitli of Malwa and made the chief town of the Sarangpur satkur 
In 1573 U was given in to Muzuffar Khan the deposed 

Snhah of Gujarat “ It was also a mint town 

In June, 1564, Akbar, who was marching agauist the contumacious 
Governor of Mandu, Abdulla Khan, was detained heri by rain ’ 

In 173 lit fell to the Maratliap After falling to the Marrilhas 
the place must have decayed lapidly since Tieffenthaler who saw it 
in DhOstUes that it was then a Small place ( tn//e witcAotie ) and 

I ft !• IV .oj 2 h M. H, IV,j7h-3y2 3 IV, 492 
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Krpcly iuiiiod‘ In Apiil, 1785, M-ilel nncl Foibcs Msitcd the 
tov/ii winch Male! describes as a fine place, but its inhabitants dis- 
contented with Maiatha rule which was “loose and dcsultoiy ” 
1' oibes noticed the fine cloths made and then low prices” Sdr'ing 
pui was held by Holhar from 1806 to 1809, w-hen it \\asgi\en m ]a<u 
to Kaura Kh-in PinJui tiomwhoni it was taken in 1814 by Sindhia 

In 1818 it was restoied to Dew Is undei the treaty made m that 
year 

Population —Whole town —7SS7, 11,921 , /SOI, 15,068, 7907, 
6,339 

Senioi Di-anch — 1901,3,2/5 males 1,586, females 1,692, coin- 
piising 1,857 or 56 percent Hindus, 1,368 or 42 percent Musal 
mans, 16 Jams, and 37 Animists Occupied houses 2,075 

Juiiioi Branch — 1901, 3,061 males 1,440, females 1,621, com- 
prising 2,064 or 51 per cent Hindus, 843 Musalmans, and 149 
Jams Occupied houses 2,234 

The Muhammadan population is large This is mainly duo 
to the town having been in the hands of the Pindaii leader 
Karim Khan After the place passed to the Ponwars in 1818 
they found themselves unable to control the tiiibulence of the Pathani 
Mughal and RohilU element in the town and were obliged to call on 
Holkar to assist them Many of the members of these families 
still sei\e in the Holkar, Bhopll, and Dhar State troops Among 
the Patlians, one Himmat Khan Bahadur possesses old papers 
showing that his family rendered valuable military service to the 
Bundi, Kotali, and Gwalior States His family still enjoys a giant of 
land worth about Rs 4,000 a year fiom the Narstnghgarh State 

Many Ktmis of the shia sect formerly lived in the haztiviiJa 
quartei of the town whose families held a pioniinent position in tlic 
town, then descendants still enjoying considerable giants of land fioin 
the State They possess saiiacfs both from the emjJcrois of Dtilii 
and the Peshwrls and used during the Muhammadan period to alb v 
their seals to official papers 

Slraugpui was in former days famous for its fine muslins Tlio 
industry has decayed since 1875, and though it still lingers, is gta 
dually dying out 

There are few buildings of any note now standing, and those 
which reniam are in a dilapidated state One is known as 
Rilp Mall ka gtiinbaz or Rup Mati’s hall ( ht dome ), but from 
its absolute similarity to the buildings near it, this name would 
appear to be an invention of later days Another similar domed 
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buildinfj called Pahlt\.'an la-gu»ibaz bears an inscription of 14‘J6 
slating that it was errcted in the time of Ghyas pd dm of Malw i 
A Jama Mns/uJ once a building of some pretentions beais a record 
dated in 1G40 Theie was foiinerly a fort, largely constiucted of 
Ilindu and Jain lemains, which are said to have been brouglit from 
liiigajpur village m the Sundarsi Jim grt/in of Indore State, but all 
th it now remains are fragments of the wall and a gateway with an 
inscription referring to itfa repair in 1578 Another mosque called 
the Pir Jan lu Bhatti, a picturesque building, is also m a dilapidated 
state Among numerous Hindu and Jam remains, one statue of a 
Ttrthaiilar was found which had been erected in 1178 Samvat 
(1121 A D ) An image m one of the existing Jain temples bcais 
date Samvat 1319 ( 1252 A D ) 

Up to 1889 the two Branches of the State exercised a joint control 
In that year the town was divided into two equal shares, tach 
share being managed by a tahsildai with a sepaiate establishment 
A joint school, sat at. Inspection Bungalow, and a British Post and 
Iclegraph Oflice are located in Saiangpur blrangpui is 30 miles 
from Maksi station on the Bhopal Ujjain line and 80 miles Irom 
Indore on the Bombay Agra Road 
Sirolia, Dewas — The largest village in the jitn giTna 

situated in latitude 22° 52' north, longitude 76° 1 1' east It is a 
jngm village held by the heieditaiy Divvan of the Slate Sugar cane 
lb laigtly giown in the village A laige wcclJy inaikct is held 
every Ihuisday Population 2,397 
Tumergarh,J>(Tign/i(T Bagaud — in longitude 22° 22' noith and in 
1 lUtudc 75° 54' eist Next to Dh qari the most important peali, also 
tailed Tumai M ita ( 2,513 tect ) fiom an old temple to the goddess 
Tuniai M.ata which stands on the summit Ihe temjile is now 
in luuis The peak is called lumergavh fiom the uiins of a 
small fort in the \ lemity of the temple A magnifieent view is 
obtained fiom this peak over the suiroundmg coimtiy into the broad 
valley of the Natbadi 

JUNIOR BRANCH 

DeWclS pargana — Ihe Dewas pattitma hesioiind the chief town 
and has an area of 104 12 square miles, of which 51 miles are 
cultivated while the test is uiieulturable waste 
The Jini 'n/i f IS bounded on the north by Indore and Gwalior 
on the south and vvest by Indore, and on the east by Gwalior 
It contains 68 villages ot vvliieh IS aie;nglr 
The revenue am mints to R-, 75,900 The whole pargaim lies on 
the plateau and is covered with fertile soil 

1 he only rivers are the lesser Knll-Smd and the Sipra 
A spill of the Vindhyas runs along the eastern bolder from which 
many small sti earns of Rndr4witi, N igdlnman, Lodhii, and G mgi, 
Use and How into the Sipi i I he stictiins mentioned have in many 
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cases been dammed and now form tanks which are veiy useful for 
irrigation While the general le\el is about 1,()00 feet many hills 
use to a greater height, of these the most important peaks aie 
those at Nagda (2,293 ), Ajampura ( 2,225 ), and the hill of 
Charnunda Mata at Dewas { 2,162 ) 

Tlie lainfall averages 35 inches, the highest fall lecordcd being 
46 inches in 1893 94, and the lowest 15 inches m 1899 1900 

Tlie population was m 1901, 16,975 persons males 8,769, females 
8,206, giving a density of 162 pci squaie mile Classihed by religion 
Inere were 11,314 or 85 per cent Hindus, 2,475 oi 15 pei cent 
Musalmans, and 186 Jams 

The chief crops aie rahi crops — wheat (4,387 acres) and poppy 
(362) , UiartJ crops — nuilKa (1,135), cotton (541), yowa/* (8,568) and 
pulses 

The souices of irrigation number 49 tanks, 236 wells. 22 baons 
and 156 othl’s, whde the land under irrigation is 850 acres 

A weekly fair is held at Dewas eveiy Monday, at Agrod on 
Wednesdays, at Jardmganj on Fridays, and at Sia on Tuesdays, the 
last two being cattle fairs Metalled roads from Dewas to Indore, 
Ujjain, and Seliore traverse the patgana 
BSgaud Pargana — This ^rri-ga/rms isolated fiomlhe rest of the 
State, lying on the southern slopes of the Vindhyas, between 22° 14' 
and 22° 25' north latitude and 75° 50' and 76° east longitude, having 
an area of 38 89 square miles, of which 15 6 square miles arecoveied 
with forest, and 9 square miles unculturable waste 

The pargana is bounded on the north, south, and west by Indore 
Stale and by the Senior Branch pargana of Bagaud on the east- 
It comprises 25 villages, of which 6 are jagtr and the rest khalsa 
The revenues amount to Rs 10,300, excluding alienated lands 
The pargana being situated in the Vindhyas is much cut up by 
lulls Nearly half the pargana is covered with forest A peak 
called Dhajan, rises to 2776, vide 6l feet above sea level 

111 the Mahadeo kho or valley there is a noted Itngam of the 
god Shiva, which is popularly supposed to have been used by the 
Rishis in ancient times as a place for meditation Other places of 
local importance are Tumergarb, Mothagarh and Chhotagaih 
Shtlafit, or bitumen is said to exude from locks, m these valleys 
The prevailing variety of rock is tiap Though the country is 
intersected by streams there are only two rivers of iniiiortance, the 
Malan and the Koyadi, which fall into the Narbada 
The rainfall averages 24 inches A strong masonry dam, 
apparently of considerable age, has been thrown across the rivet 
Malan near Padlia 

Population (1901) 4,018 persons males 2,021, females 1,997, giving 
103 persons per squaie mile Hindus numbered 2,783 or 69 per cen t , 
Anmusts 790, Musalmans, 345, and Jains 97. 
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The principal crops are jouw (3,300 acres), Him (1,C00), cotton 
(1,850), bajatix (900), rice (60), mauc (^00) and pulses 

Sources of litigation nuinbei 255 wells, 3 baotls, and 12 oWns 
The land under iirigation is 162 acres A metalled road join^ 
l^idha \illagc with Mukhhara station (14 miles) on the Rajputana 
Malwa Railway 

B.lgaud derncs its name from an old temple dedicated to 
flic goddess Bageshian This payjiaua was handed oi ei to the 
liast India Company foi administration m 1828 and was restored 
to the State in 1901 A new settlement was made in 1902 
Gadgucha Pargana -Tins is situated to the north west 
of Dewas between 23° 31' and 23° 49' north latitude and 75° 29' 
and 75° 12'cast longitude, having an aiea of 49 96 squaie miles, of 
which 23 5 squaie miles are under cultivation and 21 square miles 
are iinrulturable waste 

The paigana is bounded by Jh ilawii State on the noith, by 
Smdhia’s dominions on the south, by Indore on the east, and by the 
jaoia State on the west it contains 27 villages, 2 of which aie 
and the lest /Jnr/stf 1 be icvenues amount to Rs 37,500 
Iho pattiana lies on the Malwa plateau and is watered by the 
Siprl and the Lum river 

J he aveiage rainfall during the past lb years is 26 62 inches 
1 he heaviest fail being 37 inches lecoided in 1903 04, the lowest 
14 in 1904 Population in 1901 was 4,932 persons males 2,597 
females 2,335, giving a density of 98 persons per squaie mile 
Clissifed by religion Hindus numbered 4,717 or 97 per cent, 
Muhammadans 165, Jains 42, and 'Vmirnsts 8 The chief crops are 
mai/e (600), (8,500), and poppy (500) 

1 lie watci supply is comprised m 16 tanks, 179 wells, 22 (xroi/s 
and 27 otins Two of these tanks called Ratadva and Rcun 
piinAhi arc old and are said to dvto fiom the Mnghal period 
1 he former is at Jiwangarh ind the lattei at Piinpha village 
Ihe new Nagda-Muttia Railway will pass thiough this patgerna 
fit the earlj histoi> of the pxngntui nothing Is known It was 
made over to the 1‘onwais b> L.d.lji Biji Rao Pesvva about 1745 
KhaSigi Pargatia — Ihis pargana is situated to the south of 
Hewas town. The area of the panicina is 10190 square miles 
of which 64 88 miles are cultivated, 5 47 square miles are covered 
with forest, and the rest unculturable w^asle 

It IS bounded on the east bv Gwalior btate, and on the noith^ 
south and west by Indore btate The patgana comprises 46 
’ illagfs, of which 9 ate jagh 

1 he revenue amounts to Rs. 68,330, e .eluding alienated lands 
The coiiutry is to a certain e\tcnt cut up bj- a spur ol the 
\indhj,tb whkh lito to the cist Nume'rous small streams flow 
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fjom those hills to join the Sipra, many of which have been dam 
med to form tanks which aie used in iiiigating The average 
lainfall is 30 inches The population of the pafgana according to 
the Census of 1901 was 9,558 persons, of whom 4,807 were males 
and 4,751 females, giving a density of 94 persons per square 
mile Classified by leligion theie weie 8, S to 01 92 pei cent Hindus, 
392 Musalnians, 278 Aninusts, and t(j Jams 

The sources ot irngatioii aie 20 tanhs, 281 wells, 6 haUilhs, and 
129 otlns Ihe land under iiugation amounts to 897 acres 

The pievailing nopa nic 8,fij2 acres, maue 595, 

wheat 3,973, i ram 1,290, oimun 178, iicc 1 IS, and pul-.es 
Rfhi'jiuii. fL-tnvls me hdd on 'll! important sacicd days at the 
'lini! 1 I’ll'i cn the ti ti ‘'iiiud nc''r the village ot itrinyai 

i he land nuu fuiming this /'aiijiTFir originally belonged to the 
1 hdl ur ot Ragliogaih, a teudatoiy of the Devvas Chiefs In lo57 he 
rebelled and liis tcnitory was divided between the two Branches 
Eingnod ptir3,R,Ua— This/w'rtwa is situated round the head 
quartets town of the tame name, in 23° 14' and 23° 52' N , 75° 1 1' and 
75° 25' E and in the north west of the Downs pargMia, hav mg an area 
of 84 21-squaiomiles, otv*hich35 7 squaiemilesaie under cultiv'-ation, 
and 39 1 square iinles is uucultiuable waste There is no forest 
Ihe paiaaiic! is hounded by the Gwalior State on the north and 
west and by the Jaora State on the south and east It comprises 
40 villages of which 36 arc Utdhd, and 4 jir<‘u 
The rev eiiucs amount to Rs 58,900 

The pai^ana lies on the Malwa plateau, the soil being of very 
high feitility It is watered by the Charnbal, Pingah, and M.ihm 
Other tnbutaiy streams flowing through the pa,guna also afioid 
ample lacilities foi iriigation 

The average rainfall duung the past 16 years is 25 5 inches, the high- 
est recorded fall being 44 inches in 1900, the lowest 11 inches in 1899 
Population was m 1901, 8,967 peisons , males 4,574, females 
4,393, giving a density of 107 peisons per square mile Hindus 
numbered 7,773 or 87 per cent , Muhammadanb 52 f, Animists 412, 
and lams 258 

The principal crops in the pargana are pulses 11,700 acres, 
cotton (1,300), poppy (1,200), giam (6,200), jowar (2,600), iiiaiiSe 
(200), and wheat (300) Wells number 446, bdorh 15, andoHiti 85 
m ihxspmgana The land under iirigation is 1,000 acres 

A religious festival called the Mendhaji is held at Gondi 
Shankar on the 15th day of the month of Vcn^hdLh m honour of 
the God Mahadeo, and a weekly fan is held at Mdndvi every 
Saturday, where cloth, gram, and cattle are sold. 

Rmgnod is a modern couuption of the namo “ Ingnod " which la 
Itself acgnuption of the Sanskil name Ingaiiapada Thu ehov," 
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by the 12th century inscription discovered here and now deposited 
in the museum of the Victoria High School at Dew as 

Occasionally excavations in the vicinity of Ringnod' bring to light 
the remains of ancient habitations The pa>gafia came into the 
hands of the Ponwars at the beginning of the ISlh century, and like 
the lest of the State suffered severely from the depredations of 
Holkar and the Pindaris 

SHraagptir pargana — This paygana is situated to the north- 
easi of Dewas, surrounding the town of Sarangpur between 23° 31' 
and 23'’ 41' N and 70° 30' and 76° 48' E , having an area of 61 32 
square miles, of which about 27 9 squaie miles are under 
cultivation, and 25 1 square miles arc iinculturable waste. It is 
bounded on the north, south, and east by the Rajgarh and 
Narsmghgarh States respectively, and on the west by Smdhia’s 
territory and the Kali Sind river 

Ihis paroana contains 36 villages, all khalsa The revenues 
amouut to Rs 55,300 

The pafgatm lies on tlie M.ilw'a plateau and soil is black and 
highly fertile being specially used for the cultivation of poppy, 
jorwrr, and cotton Ihe revenue is paid mainly from the proceeds of 
poppy cultivation The cultivation of wheat, formerly extensive, 
Ins dimimshed owing to the capiicious monsoons of late years, cotton 
and jowir taking its place Two rivers How through the pargana 
The Kali Sind river at Siiangpur is of considerable width A 
temple dedicated to God Mahacleo, called Kapileshv.ar, was built in 
the bed of the river by Jiwaji Reo Ponwar, the foundei of the Junior 
Branch , the Nevvai flows along the eastern boundary of ifiQpayganc’ 
The average rainfall is 3186 inches The highest fall was 52 12 
inches m 1892, the lowest l2 33mfhes m 1899 

Population was in 1901, 10,454, males 5,212, females 5,212, 
giving 171 persons per square mile Hindus numbered 8,465 or 81 
per cent , Jains '^01, Muhammadans 1,422, Aniinists 363. 

The prevailing crops are jororti (8,400 acres) and cotton ( 3,000 ), 
the soil being especially suited to the latter Poppy ( 400 ) is 
extensively cultivated m the nthi season 

Two tanks, 352 wells, 86 othis and 7 haom supply water for the 
irrigation of about 800 acres 

A consideiable concourse of people assembles near the village 
Bakhatpuraon the bank of the river Kali-Smd, ou the 15th day of 
the month of Karttl every year. It is a religious festival, the place 
being considered sacred. Two markets are of importance One is 
held at Udrankhedi and the other at Padhana. The foimer is held 
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every Monday, a considerable sale of cattle taking place, and 
the other every Tuesday and also continuously for the -whole fiist 
fortnight of the month of Phcdqun, It is also a cattle fair and is 
attended by about 5,000 persons. 

The -weaving of cotton cloths has long been an important 
native industry of Sal angpui Forracily in a flourishing condition 
Its cloths found their way to all the important niaikets of India 
Since 1875, however, it has been decaying rapidly and unless 
strenuous effoits are made to airest its decay, will soon be a thing 
of the past 

Some interest attaches to the local production of yam foi which 
the Srirangpur wea-\brs were formeily noted It was picpared by 
a class of men called Kattya, who have been settleis of this 
district for a long time They used to allow the nail of the thumb 
to glow, which when sufficiently long, was pieiced with holes of 
the requisite degree of fineness Through these the thieads of 
cleaned cotton were made to pass and the necessary degiee of fine- 
ness obtained Now that thread of any degiee of fineness can be 
purchased cheap, this method is seldom lesoited to Thiead is 
usually imported from Calcutta and Bombay as being stiongei, 
finer, and cheaper than the local article The number of men in 
the Junior Branch portion actually engaged in this occupation is 
176, of whom 93 are Koshhs and 83 illoiiu/is 

Iron bridles and the Srriofu oi Adi lUa ( a knife for cutting betel- 
nuts ) are also pi epared here, and have a considerable sale m the 
suriounding district 

The Thnkurs of Riugnoda, Bapeha, and Asai ata breed horses from 
country mares and the Arab stallion at Agai The Thakur of 
Asdrata also keeps both stallions and mares foi bieedmg purposes 
The bleed IS called Paclirangi (mixed breed), the horses fetching 
from Rs 100 to Rs 200 

The Malwl cattle of this patgaita are considered the best for 
heavy draught. A pair of bullocks costs generally fiom Rs 100 to 
Rs 150 The sale of these animals is earned on an extensive scale 
m the weekly and annual fairs held in the Jiai qaita Dealers fiom 
a distance visit the fans to purchase these bullocks 

The Agra Bombay high road passes through this /'iri qam and an 
imperial Inspection bungalow is situated at Udrankhcdi, and a uirai 
at Sarangpur 

The history of the parqaim is largely that of Saiangpui town 
Sarangsingh Khichi, the foundei of Sirangpui, is said to 
have fought with the ancestors of the proscnl Kajimt families of 
AsaiaU \iUage m tliv pen .ui/u fm the hand ot a giil m nianuge 
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It IS said that 750 widows committed suit with the dead bodies of 
their husbands who fell in a gieat fight which took place at Kaija 
village, no\/ in the Gwalioi State 

GAZETTFER 

Agrod, patjiana Dewas, J B — A village Eing 12 miles noithof 
Dewas, in latitude 23° 10' north and longitude 76° 16' east It is an 
old village , a fair is held eveiy Wednesday A Hindi school is 
located here The population was (1901), 479 

AsSi'vatl. pat^ana Ringnod — A jagh village, situated on the 
Chambal, 12 miles noith east of Ringnod, in 23° 49' N and 75° 22' 
E It was founded by Dona Rajputs about 500 years ago 

Population 5-lG , males 271, females 275, of whom 516 are Hindus. 

D0W3.3 Town — Vide Gazttfeur Dewas, Senior Branch 

Fulpiira and KTajibEbad, patgana Sarangpur — These two 
villages oiigiually foimcd a part of the city of Sarangpui when it was 
at the height of its piosj euty Najibabad has a spacious sarat in it 
and the temple of Nilkantheshwar Mahadeo Fulpuia lies to the east 
of Sarangpur, at a distance of two miles fioin it, and N ijibabad to 
the north east at a distance of quarter of a mile Population (1901) 
Fulpuia 72, and Najibab id 15S 

Oadfixiclia, p Ifgana Gadgucha —This village, the head qiiarteis 
of the p ugana, 1 es 25 miles north of Nagcki Station, on the U j laiii. 
RatHm line, in 23° *17' noilli latitude and 73° 35' cast longitude 

The \illago belonged originally to Bhils fiom whom itvas taken 
by the Solanlu Rajputs Founcrly a wall with four gateways sur 
rounded the village A Hindi school, a dispensary and a letter- 
box (but no Post Olhee ) are located heie A Paihvav Station is 
undei construction midway between Alot and^Ci-adiiJicha Popu 
lation, 797 

Gondl Dliaramei. Rmgnod —This village lies 31 miles 
noith east of Ringnod, in 23° 46' N and 75° 21' E It contains a 
Hindi school Popuj^ition 524 males 272, finales 252, of these 
HO aio Hindus 

Iclivwada, pargrm S aangpur— A village 10 miles to the north 
of Saranginir. 1 he inhabitants claim to be Parannra Rajputs who 
came from Bijoh, in M.Twm, whence the> were expelled by the 
Ghoii kings. I'opulatioii (1901), 175, all Hindus 

.ToyaH,i.tiig«>ia G.idgucha— 1 jagh village, situated 6 miles to 
the f .ist of G idgucha It was originally popuhted by the Bhils It 
was gsv en by Aiund Rao Ponwar to his pu eeptoi Shifcuiu Maharaj 
It was onte a British militaiy post A fire which bioke out m the 
camp caused much damage and the troops then moved to Mehidpur. 

KaRUia. p.,>gum Ringuod-llus large village is situated oii 
the bank of the Pingala, 2 miles vyest of Ringnod, in 23° 46' N. and 
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75° 14' E A Hmdi school is located here Population 960 males 
481, females 476, of whom 771 were Hindus 
jKarL15?jlklied.l, Gadgucha — An old ullage, is situated 6 

miles to the south east of Gadgucha During the time of Pindui 
troubles Anand Eao Ponwar encamped here with his force The 
Padiar Sondhia Thakur rendered valuable service at this tune, in 
recognition of which this village was given to him on ibtiimaii 
tenuio. Captain William Borthwick visited the village about tins 
time and gaae some certificates which are still held by lluikur’s 
descendant, Bahvant Singh 

Lailger KhQdl, pa. nana Gadgucha —This village is situated on 
the bipia, 4 miles to the east of Gadgucha To the south of this 
village IS an old temple of Baijnath Mabadeo , at a little 
distance fioin the temple is the Dasharath ghat This place is 
looked upon by Hindus as a Thlh and is resoited to foi bathing 
purposes Here one Jogidas Rawat fought the Pindaiis and was 
killed, and his avife Tejkunwar Bai burnt herself with the dead 
body of her husband This fact is commemorated in the insciiplion 
on a wti stone and the^d/u or tomb of the Rawat, both of which 
are still standing Thakur Galaji Solanki elected ramparts round 
tho village in 1806 Samvat 

Mahu, paigciua Saiangpui — A village situated on (he Agra- 
Bombayioad, 7 miles north of Sarangpiu, in latitude 23° 37' N 
and longitude 76° 38' E The inhabitants are Rajputs of tho 
Chauraishi clan, and profess to have originally come from Udaipiu 
A vernacular school and a large gdn adda are situated here- 
Population 482 males 230, females 252, of whom 421 are Hindus 
MSad¥l! pargana Ringnod — \ large village, 6 miles north of 
Ringnod, in 23° 47' N. and 75° 21' E It contains a Hindi school 
Population 7S3 males 396, females 387, of whom 701 aie Hindus 
A cattle tan is held here eveiy Saturday 
Mendkl, i'l n mu: Dewls — \ small village, two miles west of 
Dew as, m latuude 22° 59' north and longitude 76° 4' east Jnvnji 
Rao Ponwai, founder of the Jumoi Branch, passed many of his days 
living in a hut m the shade of the mango grove here He afteiwaids 
elected a temple dedicated to God Mahacko Ihe village contains a 
Plindi school The pump foi the water works has been erected heio 
from which a supply is earned to Bewas town Population 419. 

pargana Gadgucha — A jagir nJlage, situated 10 
miles to the south of Gadgucha This was founded by Dona Rajputs 
flora Girnar m Gujarat Limbaji Rao Ponwar gave the patcl ship 
of this village to Nirbhesingh, the ancestor of the present patU 
During the Pmdan disturbances Anna Sahib Supekar, then Diwan, 
rendered very valuable services, in recognition of which this village 
was given m tildm to the Diwan’s family 
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Fadhana, pat-gana Saraugpur — A large commercial village on 
the Agra Bombay loacl, in latitude 23° 35' N and longitude 76° 38' E ■ 
7 miles north east of Sarangpur A Girasia Thakur, Chandia Bh.ln, 
a notorious fieebooter, founded this village and built a small fort. 

Cattle fairs aic held here weekly on Thursday A branch Post 
Office and a vernacular school are situated heie 

Population 1,777 males 934, females 843, of whom 1,453 are 
Hindus 

Padliaj patgana Bagaud — Plead quarters of the pargana lying 
14 miles west of Mukhtiaia station on the Malan river, in latitude 
25“ 18' north and longitude 75° 51' east Padlia has only lately 
sprung into existence 

An old dam holds up the water of the Milan A Hindi school 
a dispensary, and a biaiich Post Office are located here A ginning, 
factory was opened m 1895 by a Puisi merchant Population 
589 males 290, females 299, of whom 479 are Plindus, 77 Jams, 
23 Musalnians, and 10 Animisls 

Rmgnod, pargana Riiignod — The head quarters of i\\Q pargana 
It IS suituated m 23° 41-' N and 76° 14' E , on the bank of the rivei 
Pingala, 5 miles to the east of Dliodhai Station, on the Rajputana 
Malw.r Railway A dispensary, a Hindi school, and a branch Post 
Office are located heie Population 1,424 males 710, females 714, 
of whom 945 were Hindus 

Rmgnod -was until comparatively lately known as Ingnod, which 
w'as a coiruption of its ancient name Ing rnapada, found on an old 
inscription Hie inscription is on a stone slab now in the school at 
Dt w is, and lecords the giant of monej to the village of Agasiyaka to 
defray ceitaiu expenses connected with a temple to Mahadoo called 
Gohadc'svai.a, perhaps the temple of which the remains aie still to 
be seen, 7 miles fioin Rmgnod, on the bank of the Sipra The 
giant IS made by &u Vijayapila deva and is dated llih. Ai,hailha 
ShiMapaJ \h Samvat 1190 or AD 1133 4 The figuie of Gaiuda, 
common on Paiamira grants, is engraved in one cornei 

— Vide GazJtur Dewas, Senior Branch 

— A village situated m latitude 23° 2' notth 
and longitude 76° 10' Stoat, on the Agia Bombay road, at a distance of 
7 miles from Dewas Atone time the village must have been in a 
veiv flourisliing conditn^P as numerous lemains testify 

The dam of a tank called the '* Mir/a Sagar ” ( now entirely silted 
up ) IS made of sati stonoV pdlais of a Plmdu temple, and Hindu 


SarangptW",Town 
Sia, pat "ana Dd*^ as 
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anO Jam images, and is two hundred feet in length and five feet in 
bicaJth A flindi school is situated in the village and a cattle fair 
is held eveiy Tuesday Population 1,230 

Sunwani Qop^[,par^ana Dewas — A village lying to the north 
of Dewas, at a distance of about 22 miles A Hindi school is located 
here Population 613 Tins village contains a reserve of sandal- 
wood 
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Engagement between the Honourable the East India 
Company and the Maharajah Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao 
PUAR, Joint Rajahs of Dew as, their heirs and successors, settled 
by Lieutenant Alexander MacDonald, acting under authority 
fiom Brigadier General Sir John Malcolm, K C B and 
K L S , Political Agent to the Most Noble the Governor- 
General, on the part of the Honourable the East India 
Company, and Succaram Bapoo, on the part of the Maharajahs 
Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar, Joini Rajahs of 
Dew AS the said Brigadier General Sir John Malcolm being 
invested with full powers and authority from the Most Noble 
Francis Marquis of Hastings, KG, one of His Majesty’s 
Most PIonoukable Privy Council, Governor General in 
Council, appointed by the Honourable Company to direct and 
control all the affairs in the East Indies , and the said Succ^RiiM 
Bapoo being duly invested with full powers on the part of Tookajee 
Puar and Anund Rao Puar, Joint Rajahs of Dewas— -1818 

Article 1 

The British Government will grant its protection to the 
Mahaiajas Tookajee Puar and Anund Rgio Pnar, joint Rajahs of 
Dewas 

Article 2 

The Rajahs llookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar engage that, 
in addition to the attendants of their persons and the sebundees of 
the country, they will keep up and regularly pay 50 good hoiso 
and 50 foot well aimed who shall be at the disposal of the Entish 
Goveinment , and after three years, as the revenue of the aforesaid 
Rajahs of Dewas will be augmented by the increase of inhabitants 
and cultivation, 100 horse and 100 foot shall be kept up and be at 
the disposal of the British Government 

Article 3 

The Biitish Government will protect the Rajahs of Dewas in 
their present possessions of the mehals of Dewas, Sarungpote, 
Allotc, Goorgoocheh, Bingno'wde, Bughowde, as well as the share 
of the collections amounting to 7 per cent of the third part of the 
ptovmce of bundersee belonging to the Rajah Ranichandei Rao 
Puar of Dhar, and an equal share, vis , 7 per cent of the collection 
of tho pioMnco of Doongla belonging to the afoiesaid Rajah of 
Dhar Ihe British Government will fmther protect the Rajahs of 
Dewas against tho attacks of enemies, and will aid them in the 
settlement of any of their lebeUious subjects, and will mediate in a 
3 «st and amicable manner any dispute that may arise between them 
and other btates and petty Chiefs 
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Article 4 

The RajT.lis of Dewas engage to have no inteiLOurse or com- 
munication with any other States, and to enter into no aftau ot 
any magnitude without the advice and concurrence of the said 
Ttntish Government 

Article 6. 

The British Goveinment agrees to consider the Rajahs Tookajee 
Puar and Aiiund Rao Puar m eveiy respect the lulers ot then 
present possessions, and engages to give no protection to any of 
their discontented relations oi dependants, and not to interfere in 
the internal administration of the country 
Article 6 

The Rajahs of Dewas lelinqiush theit claim of 7 per cent on 
the collections of the province of Dongla, belonging to Rajah 
Ramchunder Rao Puar of Dhar, in favour of that Chief, from the 
beginning of the year 1S76 to the beginning of the year 1879, 
Bickramjeet, in order that the above said province, which is now 
entirely desolated, may bo again inhabited, and after the expiialion 
of these three years the Rajahs of Dewas will consider themselves 
entitled to their share of 7 pei cent on whatevei sum may be 
realized after the deduction of expenses 
Article 7. 

The Rajahs of Dewas, with a view to the inipiovement of thoir 
possessions, agree to act by an union of authority and to administer 
the affaus of their provinces thiough one jiublic numstei oi chief 
officer 

Aitiole 8 

This engagement consisting of eight articles, has been this day 
settled by Lieutenant Alexander MacDonald, acting undei the 
direction of Brigadier Geneial Sir John Malcolm, RGB and 
K L S , Political Agent to the Most Noble the Governor General, 
on the pari of the Honourable Company , and by buccaram Bapuo 
on the part of Tookajee Puar and Anuncl Rao Puar, joint 
Rajahs of Dewas Lieutenant MacDonald lias delivered one copy 
thereof in English, Persian, and M ihiatta, signed and sealed hy 
himself, to the said Succaram Bapoo to be by him deliveicd to the 
Maharajahs Tookajee Puar and Anund Rao Puar, and has leeened 
fioni the said Succaram Bapoo a counter part of the said engage- 
ment, signed and sealed by himself 

Lieutenant MacDonald engages that a copy of the said engage 
meat, ratified by the Most Noble the Governor-General, m every 
respect a countei-pait of that now executed by himself shall be 
deliveied through Succaram Bapoo to the Maharajahs Tookajee 
Puar and Anund Rao Puar, within the period of two months , and 
on the delivery of such* copy to the Mahaiajahs this engagement 



executed by Lieutenant MacDonald under the mimediate direction 
of Brigadiei-General Sii J Malcolm shall be returned . and 
Bapoo Succaram in like manner engages that another copy, rati- 
fied by the Maharajahs Tookajce Puar, and Anund Rao Puar, m 

every respect the countei pat t of the engagement now executed by 

himself, shall be delivered to Lieutenant MacDonald to be forward- 
ed to the Most Noble the Governor General, within the space of 
the following day ( to-moriow ), and on the delivery of such copy 
to the Most Noble the Goveinor-General, the engagement executed 
by Succaram Bapoo, by virtue of the full power and authoiily 
vested in him as abovementioned, shall be leturned 

(Sd ) Hastings 

G Dowdeswell 
J Stewart 
C M Ricketts 


Government Seal 


Ratified by the Governor General in Council, at Fort William, 
this 12th day of December, 1S18. 


(Sd) J ADAM, 
c/ut-/ Stiu liltin’ io Govi,mmonL 
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Gotraohar — or genealogical cieed — 

Gotra — Vasistha, 

Veda— Yajur 

ShSlkha — M'ldhyandini 

Bhairav— Gora of Dupami 

Preceptor— B d.maneljiwfl t 

BhSit — Dhandaipa Dh.indu and J iugii If igii 

Char an — Sandha> ach 

Dholl— Jevra 

Pnr'^lt — Jodhpura Dantela (Uantaili and Paiikli) 

Vyas— Nagai 
Barwa— Chanclisha. 

Kshetra — Avantika (Ujjam) 

Devi— Sanchai 
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DESCRIPTIVE 

Section X— Physical Aspects 

Rljq'irli IS one of the mechatisod States of the Cential India Siiiuimn 
ARcncy undei the Political Apent iii rihoi.al The Stitc, uhnh 
hat. an area of 911 squaie miles," it, sitintcd between 1 lUturlJ 23" if 
and 24° IT N and longitude 76" 23' and 77° 14 E ni tlic scitinn of 
hlahvd known ab Umati/ara, so called aftir the Uinat clan of irijputs 
to winch the chiefs of Rcygaih and Naisinghgnh belong 

The leniLoiies ot the Slate aie nitciiiiinKli.d lulh those ol Pouiidane. 
Narsinghgnh, but aie bounded, roughly sjnaking, on thr noith hv 
Gw.dior and Kotah States, on the south b\ (nvihoi and Dewas, on 
the east by Bhopal, and on the west bv Khili liijnii riii. noi the m Hill ,j ten 
poition of the State i& much cut up by hilib, but the southern and 
eastern distiicts are situated on the Milwd plitrau Ihc State Knu 
lb watered by the Parbati nvci which flows along its e.wtcin 
bordei and by its tributary the Newaj which Hows b> the duel 
town as woll as numcious small stre ims 

The country in the soulhcui and castcin pails is corned w ith Gcglosi * 
Deccan Tiap, but in the hills along the northcin section tlic 
Vnidhyan sandstones arc exposed 

The loiest vegetation consists of deciduous tiecs vrith pitches l.oiniy 
of bamboo ( Dcfid) ocidmirs sinUus) 1 lie leading spec lor include 
Kauai {siautUa muib ) Botabai walabartuaii, IJiitLa lioiulubd, 
Buchauanta laiifulia, pi noaussi/s hiiifolia, Dio'Jn'iub fmicitloar 
among trees, while among sluubs occur species of Guuki, 
Zyziphub, Cascana, Caubw, Cappenu, Wuodfouha, Pliyllaiithiu, 
and Alii uLbiua Hubireous sptcies of DLsmoJmiK, Ciololanii, 
Alyacaipiti, Cassia, TnUiosanthcs Hdiot) opimn, Solaiiitiii 
Coociiliu, etc , aie also common 

Various kinds of deer, leopatd and wild boai arc met with m I’amu 
the State Ihe usual clashes of small game are also foupcl 

The climate is a temperate one, though somewhat greater fiun uc 
extremes are encountered in the liilH tiact 
The average rainfall is about 29 inches ii unf.ill 

Section II —Kiatory ("l ll) 

(Genealogical free) 

The chiefs ol R ijgaib and Nai .ingh^saili aic Umat R iipius, r ady d ga 
a blanch of the gicat I’ammita dm whidi luhd Alalw i liom 
Ujtam and Dhai lor six centmas 

1 In Adnunulrit'on Ivqxiil-. It IS 11 .1 al lo put Ihc aica it of ■ tin nci 
of the mediatoul Gotalc cf Siiih tin (i' quaic imlcd Emg iifliukd A t|,e 
admiui.tration I. indqicnJsnt of the Daibti tliib area omittcJ in ds.iluij with 
the btato 

* Pv Ml n V’udcnhiii,'- t.ii)'i>irfi.ii' 7 it tj hid 
‘ By Lieutenant Colonel 11 riaui. I "I b Dot mu Sooi dim n 
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The Paraman,s arc one of the four Agnikula clans whose original 
habitation is alwaj's given as Mount Abu ^ 

Umra Singh and Sumra Singh weie t\/o brothers, the sons of 
Raja Mang Rao, whose twelve queens, accoulmg to tiadition, 
produced thirty five sons, the founders of the 35 shal has or branches 
of this house “ 

Umra and Sumra took up their habitation in the deseit of 
Rajputaua and Sind, and the famous fort of Umarkot, the bitlh- 
placc of the greatest of the Mughal Empciois, was named after 
the elder brother IIis descendants are the Umat Pajputs who 
gave then name to the Umatwara tiact of Mdlwa Ihc Umras 
and Sumras appear to hai'C been defeated about 122G bv the Sodhds, 
anotbei branch of the Pniamaias m the 13th centiuy ( 1226 A D )“ 
but continued to 111 0 under their suzeiamty In 1351, however, the 
Paiamaias v^ere dinen out by Samnias 

According to the Baglar iiaiim the Sumra dj nasty started uiling 
m A H 445 or A D 1053 A list of the luleis is given by the 
Tufof II i Hticitn oi whom no less than foui, it may be noted, bear 
the Umit name of Duda The Muhammadan Mritois, bower er, aie 
confused in then accounts, and it is difhcult to eatiacl any \eij defi- 
nite facts Troni their connection with the Umia section a laige 
trad of Sind became known as Umia Sumia, of iv Inch the most 
imiini t mt city was AIoi 

Fiom the annals ot the Saniiins it is evident that they expelled 
the Paranuras in the Mlh ccntiiiy, the BluUxi tiatua giving the 
date of the conquest as 73 1 A H or A. D 1331, and others as 752 
A H or 1351." 

The Umat annals assign the migiation of Sarangsen to V S 
1401 or A D 1317, Xv'hich agieps well with this date In 
the 14th Century the Umits male their way into Mahvd undei 
& 11 mgsi 11 , ceUI dishing themselves at Dhai in about 1347 duimg 
the reign ot Miih imin id Tuglilak ( 1325 — 51 ) bliangsen, later on, 
acquired Imd between the bmd and Plibali iiveis He is said to 
ha\ e been gianled llie title ol Rawat by the Rana of Cliitoi Seveial 
of his dpsceiuhnis held jiositioiis of trust undci the emperors 
Rfiw It Kuam Singh 01 Kamaji, fourth in descent from Saiangscn, 
IS said to have been governor of Ujjain in the time of Sikandai 
Uodi (14^9 — 1517) lie receu ed a sanad foi 22 districts in the part 
of IvLihva still known as Umatwaua aftei these chiefs His chief 
towm was Dnplna (23“ 32' N and 76" II' E ) now m the Shajapur 
-(Iff of Gwalior Slate Rav>’at Krislmaji oi Kishen Smgh was 
a'bo goveuhji ot Ujjam, the Kisheiipura qinitei of that citv being, it 
IS lid, named aflei him He died about 1583 and was sur reeded 

> ir Slate r,a/awci~ " 

» U>^~i Ifl /as I, >4 II j.iS 

> K lUy- SUmoir on Thuirand Pailw , 1S^6 

* Sn 11 i-llioX—d'liu liisituiij ij rnJij aa tjlilhy its ijwi Uutoiiftiis,!, 5S3 
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by lus son Dungar Singh who tounded the village of Dimgarpur 
12 niilcs fiom Rajgaih, making it his headquarteis He, was kiUsd 
at Talen ( 23“ 3+' N and 76“ 46' E ) in 1603 leaving si^ sons, the 
two eldest being Udlji and Diidlji Udaji succeeded to his faihei’s Udfiji 
estate and settled at Ratanpui, 12 miles west of Ncusinghgaih, his 
succession being iccogmsed by the gt mt of a sanad by Akbar 
( 1556—1605 ) 

Uddji’s successoi Chbjti.i Singh was killed at Ratanpur in 1638 in Chhatar 
a fight with the Impel 1 il ai my His minoi son klohan Singh sue (io^i'~38) 
ceedeJ hun, the ni magement being entiusted to Diwan Ajab Siiigli Mohan 
of the Dudiwat bianch who had acted as ministei to the hie chief 
The he 'diiuailers iveie now moved from Raianpur to DCuigaipur 
Ajdi ii'gh wa. killed u Na'khcw ( ^3“ 50' E and 76° 17' E ) 
in 1668 m i lignt \ ill) tlic Aluh inmadaii aimy and was succeeded by 
his son r 11 's R’ mi as ininigci of the muioi thi' fV islntcs The 
hcadquaiLors of die Ld'Wil hiamh was at this time moved to 
R'jg ' h mil ilut of the D idlvval to Patau, 2 miles south of Rajgaih 
wheic P.i IS luan Iniilt a foit 

Mob in biii'th now begin to suspect Pai IS Run of designs on the 
Stale and dilleienets aioso At rust a division of villages was made 
mV b 1732 (A D 1675) ibis pioilueed a soit of dual jmisdic 
tioii winch lesuUcd m endless Riids Ihu aeie fiii'llj settled iii 1681 
by a deliiutc paitinon of the teuton belv,/cen the two scctuins, the 
Pijgaih clnel lecmvmg int evl a villages m leei ignition of the 
semoi il\ ol his bi uu h of too 1 uiuh' 

Thus weic loiiiided the stpnatc btahsof Kajgaih and Naisingh 
gaili ^ 

Jilohan biiioli was succeeded by lus ckk st son \mu Smgh A Anni ^ingli 
cons'stn g ol die M'lago ol budi >h t and othei villages was, m 
1697, gi 'Uied lo his biolhci Sfiiat b n-,h vdiose desceudanls sail 
hold this land Tn the iOdi coiu ' \ eii the rajJi'‘iou of the 
TJmisii authontLes a sff.itfd wvs giintol m 1825 In which the 
4hakui v/as gii uanlecd m the pjssession of the holding In Viiiar 
Singh s d iv R’jg Th was attacked by bawai Jai bm'di of J ipiu 
who, hoaevei, const nted lo raise the siege for a payment of 9 1 kho 
'1 he chief was unable lo pav the whole sum and suucndeicl hs 
son Abbey Snigli as a hostage, until the last thiee lal lis weie paiil 
up A local landhijldei, howevei, beeme siucly foi tins amount 
and Abbey bmgb vvis leleased Abbey Singh was not long aftci 
mmdeied by one of his attendants, and his fadicr d'ed of gnef 

Nothing of any impoitance lookplacv, m Naipat Singh’s tune He Karpal Ellngh 
died of small-pox aftci iiihng so v'en years (1710— ti) 

He was succeeded by his brother Jagal Singh who lulcd ioi 28Jvgifc famgh 
years 0717—75). 

Ravval Jagat Singh had ten sons ihe eldest Ilamii Siugli sue 
cecded as Riwal I he second son was Kaluji, whose disundants 
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were the jtrgifilai <• of the village Khejeh , the descendants of the 
third son aie the jaghdar^ of the village Eidedi, the fourth sun 
was Joiawai Singh, whose descendants are the ]dgu‘ddi s of Eaigaya , 
the I’'italpTni yrgiJ' wa-" held by the descendants of the fifth son, 
the dtjcendanls of the sixth are iha jdglnldts of bundarpm , those 
ol the seventh son aie holders of the village of Nanabch, and the 
descendants of the eighth son Pahai Singh of Kandyakhedi The 
ninth and tenth died without issue 

Hamir Singh Rawal Ilamn Singh ruled for 15 years Duiing Ins last days, 
(1775—90) Maiathas besieged the foit of Rajgarh, but agreed to abandon 
the siege on the payment of three lakhs This the chief could not 
jiay and, theiefoie, ga\o up his son PraPp bingh as a hostage The 
Kotah chief, howeaei, became seciuity for the money and 
Piatap bnigh was allowed to return From this tune the Kajgarli 
chiefs became tiibiitaiy to Sindhia 

Pntap Singh llanui bingh y\as succeeded by Piatap Singh, who had U\o sisteis 
(1700 -1303) Siiiajbai, of whom the elder Amarbai m lined the uncle 

of the Maharina of Uduiuu, and bfuaibai, Bhmi Singh the chief of 
Jhabua He hid four sons Piitliwi bingh, Pyue Smgh, Neiial 
Singh and Kok Singli, and ilso one daughter named Nawalkunivar 
who wis nwiiied to the Chandunvat llukui of Kampuia (Indore) 
PiiihwiSmgli Piilhwi bingh who succeeded on the death of his father iiiled foi 
(1803—10) 12 years Rajg uh was duiiiig his time taken by brndhia’s geiieial 

Join Baptiste lilose appaienllj bceauee the pajment of lubutc due 
was in lueais On an appeal being made to Sindhia, liew 
eaer, > eoinpensatoiy iiayiiient ot 6 lakhs was made for the damage 
done to the State 

Piithwi bingh haiingno heir adopted Newad Singh to succeed 
him pissnir, ovei Pyaie bmgh who w is i confirmed smoker 

A conspnacy was then foimed by Pyhe bmgli and Kok Smgh, 
the joungest biothci, whocontriied to nuudei Tuthwi Singh Ihe 
Sard us, however, suigiortcd Ncwal bingh and be obtained the gerddr 
Nswal Smgh Nowal bingh succeeded in 1 S15 and lulcd foi 15 years Duiing 
(isi 1 - > 1 ) settlement ol Malwa by Sii John Malcolm, m ISIS an 

agieemeiit was meduted between biudhia and Newal Singh, 
and Talen and several otliei xillagts were made oiel to 
Smdhia in pajmeiil ot his claims foi tubute against the Rawat, 
wink a wiitten agi cement wis executed by the chief, giving to the 
JhiUbh Goieimnent alone the right to mteifeie in the allans of the 
clucWnp' \ncthti agreement as made legaidmg the scttlemenl 
of the Riwat’-, claims on the STangpui pa.gaita of the Dewas 
State by v Inch the iiplP to stijc?) dues, ceilam lands, etc , were 
eninmuhd for a casli payment of Bhopali Rs 5,102 Tn 1831 
Kew il Singh coniinittrd simide Ic ly ing two sons Moti Singh and 
Mehtip Smji 
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Rawat Moti Singh succeedtd in A D 1831 and luled for 48 Moti Smgh 

( IbTl— 80 ■) 

yeais ^ > 

He attended the Darbai held by Lord Willum Bentiiick at Saugor 
in 1832 At the iiigent lequest of Moti Singh Jankoji Rao Smdhia 
rcstoied pargana of Talen in 1834 but at the same time raised 
the tiibutc to 85,000 Chindon iupccs(Rs 51,000) and stopped 
the tanla foimeily gnen foi Shujalpm 

In 18^16 th( State was placed undei management owing to mal 
adiuinistiation, but i\as lestoied to Moti Singh in 185h Ihe 
adniinistiation was eiiLiusLed to the chief’s uncle Kok Singh aided 
by the Diwan R^in Lai On tlie death of lattei by accident in 
1817 the supenntendence was taken ovei by an official acting under 
the oideis ol the Political Agent In 1855 the State contributed 
Rs 25,000 towards the consti iiction of the section of the Agra 
Bombay road lying within its limits 

R^jgarh was plundeied by the iniitineeis m 1857, the chief 
making no attempt to oppose tliem Thev took away about 5 lakhs 
worth of tieasuie In 1867 Moti Singh avas gianted a salute of 11 
guns In 1870 he became seriously ill but was ultimately cured by 
a Muhammadan /ul,!/-, and under his influence he became a Musal 
man m 1871, and took the name of Muhammad Abdul Wasih Khan 
In 1872 he was granted the title of Nawab In 1880 all tiansit 
duties on salt weie abolished in letmn for which a compensatoiy 
payment of Rs 618 12 0 is made yeaily by the Biihsli Goveinment 
Moti Singh had thiee sons, Baklituvar Singh, Balwant Singh 
and Bane Singh He had also two daughteis, Dipkunwari and 
Daulatkimwau The daughters were both maiued to the chief of 
Raghugaih Balwant Singh piedcceased liis lather, who, dying m 1880, 
w'as succeuled by his eldest son, Bakhtawai Singh 

Bakhtawai Singh, though a Hindu, ictamed all Ins fathei’s Musal Bat-litiiwar 
man officials This Chief died in 1882 leaving two sous, Bal Bhadia , 

Singh and Mahtab Singh, and one dauglitei Bhamvar Bai, avho was ' " 

niariied to the Raja ol Sheopnr-Baioda (Gwahoi) 

Bal Bhadi a Singh succeeded in 1882 In 1884 the Chief ahohshed Bal Bhadra 
all transit dues except those on opium In 1885 duiing the visit of the 
Viceioy, Lord Duff ei in, to Indoie, the hereditaiy title of Raja was "" 
confeiitd on the Rawat He constuicted the roads to Khilchipur 
and Biaora, and contiibuted 2 lakhs towards the consti uction of the 
portion of the Sehore-Biaoia load Ijmg in the State 

Bal Bhadra Singh died in 1902 without issue and was succeeded by Bane Smgh 
his uncle Bane Singh, the present chief The State has made (*902—), 
cxtraordmaiy piogicss diiimg the last tei/ vcais in eaeiy direction 
Ihe admimstiation foiraerlj of the most old-fashioned type being 
now iciy competent and well organised The present Chief before 
his succession was fui many yems the principal cxeculue officei of 
the State. 
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Raji Bane Singh attended the Delhi Darbar of 1903 and leceived 
the gold commemoiative medal, and was in 1905 pi esen ted to Their 
Royal Highnesbes the Prince and Piinccss of Wales at Iiidoie He 
has a son and hnr, Birendra Singh, born on 17th January, 1892, who 
IS bung educated at the Daly College The State pai s a tnbiue of 
Rs 85,000 Chaiidoii com (about Rs 51,000 ) to Sinclhia for Talen 
and ot 1,050 Kotah Rupees (about Rs 900) to the Rlnr of Jhalariai 
foi Kalipith pargaita He receives a tanka (cash payment) of 
ITali Rs 3,187 (about Rs 2,400) a year from Sindhia 

The Rijgarh Chief beais the Titles of His Highness and Raja and 
enjoys a salute of 11 guns 

Section III —Population 
( Tables III to VI ) 

Enumerations Three enumeiations have taken place giving 7557, 117,533, 
7597, 119,489, 1901, 88,376 persons males 46,118, females 
42, 258 A dcciease of 26 pci cent has thus taken place since 
Density 1891 The density amounts to 94 persons per squaie mile 
Towns and The State contains 2 towns Rajgarh (5,607) and Biaoia (5,399) 
Villages village^, of the lattei 605 had a population of under 500 , 

sixteen of between 500 and 2,000, and one of ovei 2,000 
Vita) st iti , tics These have only been collected foi one yeai, and give 27 biiths 

(Table V) 20 deaths per inillc on the total population for 1901 
Rdigiom. Classified by leligions Iheie were 78,343 liindus or 89 per cent , 
1,925 Musalmans oi 6 pei cent, 4,788 Animists or 5 per cent, 
chiefly Bluh, 310 Jams, and 10 Sikhs 

Languageaml AAc ptovatling foimof speech is M'llwi (Rangri) Plindi coming 
Utei icy second in inipi met Of the total population 1,339 or about 
2 per cent weic literati. 

■ <s Ihe piedominating castes were Chamais 12 per cent and Rajputs 

and Sondhi.is each 8 per cent 

Oecnpations Igiicultuial and p tsloral occupations ptevail, 60 percent of 
the popuhtion engaged m occupations connected with the soil 
SocuL cm- llie people dic&-> m the fashion common to RDlwa Ordinaiily 
xvciLxis dress of a male Hindu consists of s-pagri oi turban, a piece of 
Dic.s cloth about oO cu 60 feet long and 9 inches wide with gold ends , 
this cloth IS often shot w ith gold and silvei thicad, called wurndiZ, 
worn by well-to do peojile on festive or casions such as mauiages. 
Clothes consist ot a kiuta or shut, an aiigarUia, or long coat 
rtaclinig to the middle of the leg, fastened below the right ear, and 
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retaining the safa , a round felt cap is, however, often used as 
head dress with boots or shoes instead of pltt 

Hindu female diess consists of a leJieuga (pcUi coat), onn ( a 
sheet used as an upper garment to cover the face and upper part 
of the bodj'), and a Kanchli (bodice) 

The only distinction between Muhammadan and Hindu diess 
IS that Muhammadan males, except agriculturists, weai pmjatnas 
and not dhotis, and have the opening of the amiarllia placed on 
the left and not like Hindus on the light side of the clir st , females 
weal pmjdmas instead of Iduiiiia and a / uda ovei the 1 dnUiVi 

Meals T-ie geneially taken twice, at mid day and m the evening, Food 
only veil to do peisons take light lefieshinent in the moining 
and 111 the afteinoon The staple food giains u^td aie uheat, 
joiodi*, niai7e, and gram, and the pulses titai , mad, mun^, and 
tiiasfit The ordinary food of the iich and middle classes consists 
ot chapaHs ( thin cakes ) of ivheat flour, iuay pulse, iice, ghi, vege 
tables, milk, and sugai The pooler classes in the coiiiitiy including 
the peasantry, except on festive occasions, eat i-'is ( thick cakes) 
m idc of the coarser grains, with pulses, vegetabk ncooked onionsi 
salt, and chillies No local Idrahmans oi Baiiias eat flesh All castes, 
except IJiphmans, smoke tobacco and eat opium, wdiile amongst the 
Rajputs opium is also taken m the liquid form called lasmnba 

The greater part of the population being agricultural spends its Umly life 
days in the fields from sunrise to sunset The mercantile popula 
tioii begins w ork about 9 A M usually closing shops about 
6 01 7 pm 

Plouses are mostly of mud, with thatched or tiled loofs In Houses 
Rajgarli and Biaoia there are a few stone or brick-bmlt houses 
but none is of great size 

Child mainage is usual among Hindus Polygamy is common Mairnge 
only among Rajputs ot position^ Widow maiiiage prevails among 
the lower classes only 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of Sanyasts, Disposal of 
and infants which are buried. Cremation takes place by the dead 
the side of a slitam, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a 
saci ed river , otherwise they are committed to some local stream. 
Muhammadans buiy their dead 

The principal festivals are the Dasahta, Hoh, Dtwah, Ganger, Postivah -iiid 
and local lairs j\Jl the saidars of the State attend the darbdr amu.ementb, 
and pay their lespects to the Chief on the Dasaluu day Before the 
celcbiation all weapons aie ex.ainincd and repaired This is a 
martial day and is, therelore, obseued by Rajputs with enlhusiasm 
The oidinaiy arausemonts arc playing and singing among giown up 
people, and Indc and seek, kite flying, gift r/m/rfrf (tip cal), and ankh- 
midii { blindman’s buff) among children The commonest village 
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recreation is foi people to assemble together after the day’s woik at a 
prominent place and pass awav a few hours in smoking, telling blories, 
and talking In toivns chausar and various caid games are played 
Nomenclature Among Hindus the twice bom aie named aftei gods or famous 
personages They have two names, the jamuaiaslil tidui which 
is used when the stars are consulted and at biith to diaw the horoscope, 
and the Ziolfn: ndm by which persons aie generally known, which are 
either of religious oiigin, or meiely names of fancy and affection, 
such as Ram Singh, Bn Singh, Damodai, Sukhdoo, Bheiu Singh, Piaii 
LH The agucultural and lower classes use dunumtu cs Liigeb biich 
as Rama, Bherya, Sukha, and the like Names of places aregnen 
after persons such as Ramgaih from Ram Singh, Gopalpura after 
Gopal, Gangakhedi after Ganga, and so on 
PuBuic Rublic health until 1904 05 was good In that year plague appear- 
(TaWc^Vl) Talen resulting m 219 atlarks and 156 deaths , an attack in 
1905 06 at the same place resulted in 63 cases of ■\\luch 42 weie fatal 
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ECOxNTOMJC 

(Table-; \ II to X\', XX\ III to X\X I 
Section I— A.Sncnltuj'e 
( Table-, VII to X ) 

The soil of the State is ot hij-h lulibts' c ^ccpl in tlic billy tracts 
to the north ' 

Soils aic classed by qinhtv and appsa^ance, ciUiation, such as 
proaiiinty to a mII.ikc or foiest, and crop bcaiing pouci 

1 lie piincipal classes iccoyniscd under tin. fu-^t niotbod aie 
haliiiat 01 chiLal I alt, a bhek soil of Inijli Jtitiliti, iiidia 

great poMer of retaining moistiiie, Ivaimg excellent cioiis it both 
harvests, with 01 xMthout irrigation It is sub-di\idcd .'cco ding to 
depth and powci of bolding moisture into uHatn oi bcsl, inadhyaiii oi 
moderate, and ^adJidi an oi oidmaij Pill is a yellow soil of no 
gieat d( ptb and lighter in to turn Urn the picceduig, used ino'-lly 
foi khan! crops , pixtidhar, a whitish soil ol sandv coii' tjiution found 
near old village sites, and at the foot of hill ., used chicfli for growing 
millets , aiifJiar pdthar, a black loamy soil but shallov , h uing lOek 
close to the surface, it is nlso loiind at the foot of lulls and 
beaifa good kltat tf crops, and, it wintei lain is plentiful, v ill also bear 
a labi crop , 1 hatch, stony led coloured sod, liolit and shallow', found 
on sloping ground and only lit toi khatif crops, becoming c %. 
hausted aftei two oi 'three season- of eontinuous cultix ahon , hat eh, o. 
poor shallow soil moie stony than the last, only capable ol beaiing 
/mrfo/i and olhei inferior giaiiis , kachhdt the allmial detritus m the 
beds of riveis and streams, used foi tobacco, chillies, maize, tuid 
vegetables 

By position soils are classed as chavfas or level, dhdla oi sloping, 
chapeta or cut up by ncilas, and tialat or low lying 
Other terms arc /j/yrrf or iiiigaleci, addii oi garden, blr or grass 
pieserves, chat not oi village grazing lands, am fat oi gioves of Irmt 
tiees, and khcra or manuied and iirigatcd land ncai village 

As far as possible the less produr tive soils are sown fiist, as they 
soon lose their moisture The noimal aica cultivated amounts to 
about 150,000 acres Nofigmes aic available foi eaily years 
I he soil is first cleared of weeds and rubbish by means of the 
hakkhat It is then ploughed, and, aftci the ram has commciK ed, is 
plouglied once moic and sown In the case of land to be ^ovvu 
in the 1 season the ploughing is continued at intervals till the 
rams are over so as to ensure its absorbing all the uioistuic possible 
The sowing is earned out m the case of Luge seed by chopping it 
into furrows made by the nat or seed dull, while in the case of the 
fine seed it is sown by hand broadcast 
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The /Jtrrn/ crops are reaped in Novembei and the tabi m March 
Jov'cii IS cut oil high up the stalk, but other ctops at the foot of the 
plant Gram is pulled up The heads of giam are hodden out 
at the liliala oi thrcblung floor, and then winnowed and stored for 
sale 

Double ciopping {dnfasU) is practised on fust class / hh soil with- 
out itugalion it the lains haae been good Most iiiigatcd land will 
bcai two ciops llie usual sequences are maize, san oi urad 
followed at the }abi by giam, mabiii' oi tvat , tobacco in addn land is 
succeeded bv onions, maize oi sail oy poppy, a sequence known as 
malla-dnsai or san diisai, and in u/e by wheat oi gram 

Mi\td son mgs ( liLjiTjfT ) ate popular with cultivatois Jowdris 
often sonn a.ith ^uai , ind cotton x/ilh wiiii >, but the faa ounte combi- 
nation IS sugar cane and poppy Ihe poppy comes up in four 
months md the bupar-canc m about tavehe Ihe yield of poppy is 
not so good as uhen it is soivu alone, but the sugar cane is not very 
injunouslj vlTccted 

Rotation though undcislood is iinl systematically practised 
Cotton IS lotited with joatii lu any soil, m pih soils is rotated 

xvith tilh, cotton 01 taiinli 

Only poppy liclds sugat-canc and gaiden pioducc are usually 
manuied \ dl if,i siiccjnngj and coufiraig aie commonly used 
Rrts cipeaillv •'fter a \oai of deficient lainfall, locusts and genia 
01 led blight aie the most ouhiiaiv pests 

The most imiioilant iinploment^ aie the habl liar oi weeding plough, 
hal 01 plough, H'lniHC or hoc, and phdaia or spade 

liio aiea so^.n at the lhanf a\ciages m a normal yeai 77,000 
aciei andattliem&i 73,000 neie'- The piincipal crops arc joitw 
29,000 aiic„, autlKa 23,000, cotton 12,000, wheat 56,000, giam 
10,000, and poppy 5,100 

At the //, t; 7' the fond ciop- u lu malla ot maize {Zi.a 
Titaib), (So,' oididit), I'lad (Plia^colus ladiatus), mung 

(P hi jiu [P icdh, ni ,j_ncaia), h at [Cajatnis iiuhciis) , ond 

Ai ihe I abi, "viiihi 01 vheit {7'iiiUi'ii mshrg/m), gram oi 
(CitL aiu-'i ‘,‘>1 ),h'\,k'v 01 /ar {Ilo, dint, i ^ulgaic), masin' {Ervum 
hits) and hatla {DoIilIio ■'ha its, s) 

Oil seeds aic tdli {SL'aifthii tiidicihu), alsi oi linseed (Linunt 
usft,ti’'stimiiu),t\.nd laiitJi (Gi'icotur ohiKia) 

The only impoitant fibie is cotton {Gos\yptum indicnm), san 
{Cfotolaiui juni-La) and ainbdn oi paisan {Hibiscus cannabmus) 
arc httk ciillnaled 

Poppy {Papax'ci soHimfentm) alone is of impoitance Many 
native and Eiuopean vegetables and spices are sown, including 
it - 1 i' 1' , iiai i, u t , (I , ' , 1,0 err), 

di.liie- (( /f.u.T lu. 111011. 1 / , , (I iCoi 

.li‘ 1 . dit - 
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Among fi ml trees mangoes, custard apple, gua^as, pomegianales 
and oranges aie cultivated 

No new seeds oi implements ha-ve been mtiodiiced, except the rollei rio^ress 
sugai cane mill 

The total irugated area in noimal yeais is about 11,400 acics, irncah.in 
of which 5,200 lie m the IJiloia pat htna and an average of 1,200 
m each of the le^l, e vcept Slicogaili, idieie there is -vciy little iin(,atca 

and IX) 

iiiig it ion piactiscd. 

The whole of the iriigalion is earned out from wells nidoi/iis Souices 
These are ivorked ouhnarih by the cf/ma m bag water lilt 

The aierigc cost ol inakmg z^kachlia or unbiiclcd weU is Its 100 
and for a stone well Es 300 

No special means exist foi bleeding cattle The \ illayms icai catde CaUX IT iWo 
in then villages but without any pai ticnl u u garci to stork T he h leal ^^9 
Umatwari breed, a variely of the Mahvi nas a eoniideiabic icpulalion 

Pasture is moie than siillieient foi local needs md except ma 5 ear I’xsune 
of famine raueh hay, karhi (dried ^OlM^ stalks), and bhii^a (ehalt ) 
are ai ailable for sale 

At Biiora and Rajgarh lat"e cattle fairs take place The foiiner Cattle fans 
is often attended by Biitish officeis buying on behalf of the Govern 
ment Supply and Transport Corps 

About 46 percent ai esuppoi ted by a giicultuie, the classes chiefly Agricultural 
engaged being Kiinbis, Kachliis, bondhns, Ludlias, Dfngic, Pals, '‘“i-’"’ 

Alurs, Chowrasia Rajputs, and Chamlrs 

Loans to cultivatois are made Iiecly whence er tliev are ucerlcd Talbivt 
In 1904, Rs 11,700 and in 1905 06 Rs S, 000 v/cic given as advances 
free from interest to cultn ators to enable them to deepen and sink 
wells and purchase cattle 

Section II —Wages and Prices 

(Tables XIII and XIV ) 

Wages for agricultural operations are paid m kind, labourers wigc 
receiving 2 or 3 seers of gram daily foi weeding, and for reai'iing 
6 to 7 seeis in the case of joa’drand 5 to 10 in the cast of wheat m 
the shape of pulls (bundles), 8 pulls being given for eveiy 20 cut 
In the case of gram one chans or io\/ of plants is given lor every 
25 or 30 gathered 

For picking cotton Rs 3 8 are given per main picked, or 2 annas 
cash daily Poppy operations are paid foi m cash at 2 to 3 annas a 
day 

Though there has been a distinct rise m prices of late years Pnees 
variations in prices m different parts of the State aie now less thm (Table \III) 
they were m early days, when want of communication made export 
from some places almost impossible On the whole a rise of about 
50 per cent is said to have taken place between 1880 and 1890 in 
grain prices But wages have also iisen about the same extent and 
the two thus balance each other The temporaiy abnormal rise in 
1899-19Q0 was dfie to taniine 
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Mateual The material condition of diflcrent sections of the community is 
e people Sood, the cultivator having to a great extent recovered from the 
effects of the famine of 1899 1900 

This IS shewn by the fact that in spite of a total failure of the 
poppy ciops in 1905, necessitating the remission of Rs 40,000, the 
collection of the levenue improved in 1905-06, while some 15,000 
Inghas of now soil have been brought under cultivation. 

Section HI —Forests- 
( Table IX ) 

Area under The jungles of the State, which scarcely amount to true forest, 
cover about 21 1 ,900 acres of which 121,200 he in the Biaora pai'gana. 


System of A Forest oflicer is in charge, who is assisted by rangers Wood 
Mtrol cannot be cut in reserved jungle without pennission, but the poor 
are permitted to collect jungle ptoducc free of charge, and are also 
given wood foi implements and house building free Two classes of 
trees aie iccognised, m the hrst oi pal In Jasain are mango (Mangifem 
t7uULa ), jdimin ( Bu'iciua laiiibolaua ), tamarind ( Tamanndus 
tiidtca ), dhamati ( Greu ta xKbtita ), inah uil ( Bassta latifolia), sandal 
(Santaluti! albuit), twaili (Ougeiniadalbeygioides), teak {Tectona 
qiaiidis), baheta {Tat.nmalta behuca) and Ihena (Pfosopis 
sptctgura ) In the second class oi Lachha kisatn are dhdora 
(Aiiogetssjis lattfoha ], salat { Doswdha sonata), khaif {Acacia 
catechu), gondt (Coidta niyxa), ber {Zy::iphus jujiiba), aonla 
(Phyllantlins cinbhea), gitlay {Ficus glonieyata), katonda [Canssa 
caiandas), and others 

In famine years the whole jungle area is thrown open to the people 
without restriction 

Dection IV.— Mines and Minerals 
(Table XII ) 

Building No mines ovist in the State but building stone is quarried on the 
sandstone outcrops at Silapati ( 23“ 58' N and 77® 5' E ) and 
Kolda ( .'’3® 5' N and 77° 10' E ) villages Silawats and Chamars 
are engaged in this woik 

Section V —Art and Manufactures 
( Table XI ) 

A ginning factory has been established at Biaoia which has one 
gin m it It turns out about 5,000 maunds of cleaned cotton in 
the year employing about 26 bands 

The only articles made locally aie coarse Ihddi cloth, blankets, 
"rd glF No opium made, all clnl bemg evpoMpd 
Section VI -Commerce and Trade. 

1= .lati.in fiom ip’ ' u Ij'i:^ p e\ ^ ii-i ’ j y \ l . \ gi i ' i dv,T uiopire ,it 
of aadc, t’— ig’i some lu-pioi c* iciii is \ i=iLio m la^i l^u yerjo 
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poppy-seed and ttlh , and the principal imports piece goods, sillf, 
salt, sugar, kerosene oil, rice, food grains, and hardware 

Tiade is carried on by Jain and Hindu Banias and Muhammadan Traders 
Bohoras, the former dealing in opium, giain and piece-goods, and tho 
lattei 111 hardwaie 


The centres of trade are Rajgarh and Biaoia especially, and to a Trade 
lesser extent the headquarteis of the otliei parga/ias centres 

The principal firms aie those of Seth Hn.-'anlal Baldeo, Birdichand Firms, 
Ganesh Rani, and Janki and KishenHl Chaudhii 

Goods are taken to Guna, Sehore, and Indoie by the Agra Bombay Tradeaioutes 
and Sehore roads whence they aie despatched by rail 

Section VII —Means of Communication 
(Table XV) 


No railway tiaverses the Stale The metalled roads in existence 
are those from Rajgaih to Bi.loia and Khildiipur, fiom Biiora to 
Narsinghgaih and Sehore, and the Agia Bombay load The mileage 
of metalled loads is 138 and of unmetalled 5 only The fiist road 
made was the Agra Bombay, opened on this section m 1813 

Combined Impeiial Post and Telegiaph Offices have been 
established at Rajgarh and Biaoia 

Section VIII— Famines 




Post and 
telegiipli 
(Table XXIX) 


(Table X\X ) 


The only famine of which any recoids e^ist is that of 1899 1900 
which fell on the State witli great seventy 
Relief i\oiks woie opened and every endeaxour made to assist the 
people About Ro 28,000 Tvere spent directly in lelief while 
remissions to the extent of 2 5 lakhs followed as an indirect result 
in 1901 and 1902 
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CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
(Tables XAI to XXVII md XXXI ) 

Section I —Administration 

Chief The Chiof is at the head of the admuushatinn In all g-encral 

matteis and in civil judicial suits his oiders aie final, but in criminal 
cases his poweis aie limited 

Diwun 1 he Chief IS assisted by a Diwan to whom he delegates all 

executive authoiity, this official being responsible for the proper 
working of the different depaitracnts 

Departments xhe piiiicipal departments ue the Darbai, Revenue, Judicial, 
Public Woikb, Police, Educational, and Medical 
Oflicial Rangri Hindi is the othcial language in which all revenue papers 
language accounts are rendered, while En,ghsh and Urdu are used in 

lecoiding ordcis and proceedings Coiiespondence on important 
matters with the Political Agent is earned on m English 
Adminis- The Stale is divided into seven piugana^ Neivalganj, Biaora, 
smnrfTables K'Jipith, Karanwds, Kotia, Sheogath, and Takn Each paistatta is 
VIII and I\ in chaigc of a tcihsihlcn who is the chief levenue officer, and a 
audaiapter |y,^irate and call judge fot his chaigc He is assisted by 
otlicicilb of the police deputment, and the usual revenue and office 
stall The paniamrs aveuige 100 squaie miles in aiea excepting 
Biaora with 386 and Sheogaih with only 5 square miles 
Village Each village has its own community headed bytheiifTfeJ The 
autonomy niembers aie the pedal, patxodil or village accountant and 

rccoid-keepei, balai who luns messages and does miscellaneous 
work, the c/ma/virfai' oi watchman, the Chamar or leather w'orkei, 
blacksmith, caipenter, baibei, and ollieis Most of these mdiiiduals 
are paid by grants of land and a share of the produce ?it each 
harvest 

Section II— Law and Justice 
(Tables XVI and XVII ) 

Legislation ‘No legislative body oi special oflicial exists in the State The 
Chief in consultation xvith lus Duvan promulgates law s, and issues 
such orders as maj be necessary, in ciiculais 

The British Laws adopted in the State are the Indian Penal 
Code, Cnmimol Pioceduie Code, Civil Proceduie Code, Evidence 
Act, and Contract Act Othci Acts adopted are the Gambling Act, 
Limitation Act, Court Fee and Stamp Act, Registration Act, and 
Act for the Prohibition of Opium Smoking Pioccdure is adapted 
to local usage where necessary 

eleven Com Is ha\c been established The lowest civil 
com ts are those of the iiiitnsifs, which aie of three grades. One 
' mittihij is of the third grade and enipowcied lo deal with suits 

I not oxceedmg Rs. 50 m value, six aie of the second class with 
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po’^’ier to entertain suits not eaceeding Rs 300 in value, and 
two aie ot the fust class dealing a\ith suits up to Rs 3,000 ni aalue 
The Droan exeicises the poweis of a Distiict Judge while His 
Highness’s Couit is the final tiibunal of ie\ision and appeal 

Ihe Distiict Judge heais appeals fiom inun'iif’i of the fiist class, 
who aie themsehes empowered to entertain appeals from second and 
thud class niunsifs 

The lowest cuiuinal Courts aie those of the tah-iilclcns who are Cnnimal 
magistiates of the second oi thud class, at Rajgaih and Biaoia theie 
are first class in igistiates 

The juubdietion of the Rajgaih raagistiate includes the Kdlipith 
and New ilganj pai I’aito-:, in which the fahslhlai s aie nngictiates of 
the second and tlnid class, icspeclively The Hnoia inaqistiate’s 
jurisdiction extends over the leniaming foui painaiia^ in which tlicie 
are four second class and two thud class suboidmate magistiates 

These magistiatcs exeicise the poweis laid doavn in the British 
Indian Ciiminal Riocccluic Code The Di\/dn acts as a Sessions 
couit from -whose decisions appeals aie piefoiicd to the Chief 
The Daibai is requued to commit murdei and dacoity cases foi liial 
by the Political authorities 

A Registr ition Act was intiorluccd in January, 1906, based on the Registration 
Bulish India Act (HI of 1877) Aheady docuraents of the value of 
over Rs 5,U00 have been legisteied shewing the appreciation of 
this means of Secuiity 

Section III— Finance 
(Tables XVIII and XIX ) 

The financial ariangcmenls of the Stale haxc been reiolutiomsed Piesent sys ■ 
in the last few yeais A logular budget is now prepaied fiom avhich 
no deviation is allowed iiuthont special sanction All accounts arc 
submitted by tahsildats to headquaiters, wheie they are checked 
and audited 

The total normal income of the State is about + 5 lakhs of which Somces of 
3 5 are cleaved fioni landievenue, Rs 32,000 from customs and excise etpendume^ 
(includmg Rs 15,000 fiom opium), and Rs 37,000 from inteiest on 
Government secuiitics, miscellaneous Rs 31,000 The expenditure 
amounts to about 4 1 lakhs, the piincipal heads being Rs 65,000 
on geneial administiation, Rs. 65,000 on the Chief’s establishment, 

Rs 45,000 on police and aimy, Rs 18,000 on collection of land 
revenue, Rs 52,000 on tubute, miscellaneous Rs 70,000, undone lakh 
on public works About Rs 47,000 of levenue are alienated m jdgh s, 
etc The expenses of the administiation have iiscn with impioved 
methods 

The State has never had a coinage of its own Till 1897 local Coinage 
coins of Bhopal and othei States were cuiient The British rupeei 
which was introduced in that year, is the only legal tender 
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System 


Cesses 

Collection 

Suspension 

Tenures 


Opium 


Seotion IV — Land Revenue 
(Table XX ) 

The land belongs to the Chief, the cultivator having an interest 
in it only so long as he pays the revenue punctually 

The levenuc is still collected on the manoti system, being farmed 
out to bankers who aic responsible for the assessed demand 

A regular settlement is, however, in pi ogress and will soon be 
completed 

The new settlement has been effected on the basis of that 
mtioduced in Gwalior, and follows generally the lines of settlement 
in British India The rates are fixed in accordance with the 
quality of the soil and facilities for iingation manuring and 
disposal of produce 

The only cesses that it is proposed to continue are dami levied to 
cover the pay of pafxodns at 3 1 5 per cent and Darbai nazay at 
Rs 4 per annum from the patel of each village 

The land being faimed out, the tnustdjits pay in the amount due on 
then farms to the tcrhsllddis who remit the rer enue to headquaiteis 
Suspensions and leniibsions are guen whenevei a bad season 
or famine makes it impeiativo. In the two years succeeding the 
famine of 1S99 1900 remissions to the amount of Rs 2 8 lakhs 
weie made, and in 1905, owing to the desliuction of the poppy by 
frost, Rs 40,000 were remitted 

Teuiucs fall into two mam classes Ihdlsd and alienated orycigirland 
In khdhd land the management lies directly with the Darbar, 
while jtfgh land is managed by the holder 

Of the total area 60 square miles with an income of about 
Rs 47,000 lb alienated in jdti'ir and otliei forms of giant ^ 

Seotion V —Miscellaneous Revenue 
(Table XXI ) 

The chiet sources of miscellaneous levenue are customs, excise, 
and stamps 

Poppy IS extensively gioavn m the Slate The area sown and 
the amount of cJiiL exported since 1895 are given below — 


keir 

Acreage 

j ExpoU in Mauuds 

1895 

4,185 

601 

1896 

4,127 

677 

1897 

3,885 

957 

1S08 

9,753 

1,341 

1899 

3,239 

1,386 

1900 

927 

1,224 

1901 

4,390 

189 

1902 

3,392 

986 

1903 

5,413 

768 

1904 

6,387 

1,137 

1905 

6,1-82 

392 

1906 

6,312 

1,198 


*■ Thib exclades Uie guaiantoed estate of Sutliiilia, 
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All chik IS collected by the Darbar and sold to merchants who 
export it to Indore and Bhopal, where it is made into opium A duty 
IS levied of Re 1 per dhan (10 lbs ) weight and 3 pies as btat or 
weighing tax on every rupee’s worth sold The revenue from 
this source IS about Rs 15,000 a year No restrictions are imposed 
otherwise 

No hemp is cultivated locally On imported ganja and bhang 
As 8 per maund is charged 

The only liquor used is that distilled from niahud {Bassta laiifolta) Liquor 
flowers Two classes of liquor are made, one of 60° U P and 
the other of 25° U P , which are sold at Rs 1-2 0 and Rs 3 per 
bottle, respectively 

A contractor is given the contract for the State He retains 
the supply of the Rajgarh and Biaora towns in his own hands, and 
sublets the lest to village contractors who supply the parganas. The 
number of shops is 84 or one to every 11 square miles and 1,050 
persons. 

Under tlie agreement of 1881 the British Government pays Salt 
Rs 612-8-0 a year to the Darbar as compensation for dues formerly 
levied on salt, 

The use of judicial stamps was introduced m 1872 The stamps 
revenue from this source is about Rs 1,400 a year 

Up to 5th June, 1904, sdyar was worked by contract After that Customs, 
date the rules were revised, and it is now being administered depart- 
mentally 

Section VI —Local and Municipal 

( Table XXII ) 

Municipal committees have been introduced at Rajgarh and Biaora Municipal 
composed of officials and non-officials selected by the Darbar 
Little interest is, however, as yet taken in these institutions by the 
people The Hospital Assistants act as Secretary and the Nazim 
and Civil Judge as Presidents 

Receipts from local taxes amount at Biaora to about Rs. 800 a year, 
which does not cover expenses, the balance being met by the Darbar 
Seotion VII —Public Works 
(Table XV ) 

This department is m charge of the State Engineer who is 
assisted by suboidmates The department deals with repair of 
all Stale buildings, roads, and irrigation works The annual expen- 
diture on works is about 1 lakh a year. 

Section VIII— Army. 

(Table XXV) 

The State army consists of 30 cavalry, 102 infantry, and 
7 aitillery with 4 sefvieeable guns, The cost of ' mamtenance is 
about Rs, 20,000 per annum, 
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Section IX —Police and Jails 
(Tables XXIV and XXVI ) 

Police (Table A regular Police force was set on foot in 1902 It now 
numbeib 309 constables of all grades under a. Muntazhn, who is 
assisted b} an Assistant Muntazun, 5 Inspectors, one of whom deals 
wij^i the Moghias, and 13 Sub Inspectois The Police are distribut- 
ed through eleven thanas 

The Police are aimed with muskets The ratio of the force 
to the population is 4 men toeveiy 1,000 persons, and as regards 
area, 1 to eveiy 3 square miles 

The Moghias in the State are settled at the villages of Bam 
and Bodanpur The ariangements are in charge of the Munsarim 
of Moghias, who sees that the members of this tribe remain in the 
settlements and that they are provided with bullocks and means to 
cultivate The numbers on the roll are 372 persons, 120 men, 
121 women and 131 childien 

TaWe*XXVl) established in the State, one at Rajgarh 

and the other at Biaora Industries are carried on in the Rajgarh 
Jail The new j<til at Biaora which was built at a cost of Rs 2,700 
was only opened in 1905 Before that prisoners were confined in 
a small cell The total annual expenditure on prisoners is about 
Rs 1,300, or Rs, 40 per prisonei 

Detection. The registration and classification of finger impiessions is cairied 
on by a police official, who has been trained at the Central Bureau 
at Indore 

Section X -Education 

(Table XXIII ) 

The first schools were opened at Rajgarh and Biaora in 1887 
In 1891 there were two schools maintained at a cost of Rs. 600 

In 1904 the Bane High School was opened at the chief town 
There aie now three schools, the High School at Rajgaih and the 
Piimary schools at Biaora and Talen The pupils number about 
300, the total cost being about Rs 1,500 a year 
Section XI.-Medioab 
(Table XXVII ) 

Hospitals have been opened at Rajgarh and Biaora in charge of 
qualified Hospital Assistants The number of in door patients 
number about 200 and of out-door 1,500 yearly, The cost of 
upkeep IS about Rs. 3,000. 

. Section XII —Surveys. 

A complete survey of the State has been made preliminary to 
the Settlement 

This survey was earned out with the plane table by the State 
pixiu'ai’th ivlio were specially trained for the purpose under the 
Revenue Oflici i of the State, who, from tune to time, consulted and 
rcceised adiice from Ml. II J. Hoare, I C. S., Settlement Officei, ' 
Indore Stale. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND GAZETTEER 

( Tables VIII to X ) 

Newalgan] pargana — Thv& pa rgatia hes round the chief toivn 
and has an area of 88 square miles, of which 82 are khdlsd and 
6 alienated in jdgir^ 

'The pat gana IS a. good deal cut up by hills It is watered by 
the Newaj and Anjai, both tributaries of the Parwati, itself an 
affluent of the Kali Sind 

It IS bounded on the north by the Jhalawar State, on the south by 
pait of Naisinghgarh and the Biaora on the east by the 

Kalipith pargana and Maksudangarh State, and on the west by 
Khilchipur 

Population was in 190J, 9,625 persons males 5,038, females 4,587, 
of whom 8,088 or 85 per cent were Hindus 

The capital town Rajgaih and 86 villages, of which 42 are jdglr, 
he in this pargana 

The soil IS not of high fertility, being mostly bardu The cultivated 
area amounts to 9,500 acres of which 850 are irrigated 

pargana is in chaige of a tahsllddr who resides at Rajgarh. 
The revenues amount to about Rs 7,800 

BlUora pargana — The "Btaoxs. pargana lies in the south-east of 
the State having an aiea of 386 square miles, of which 347 are 
khdlsd and 39 jcrgtr. 

The pargana is mostly level plain The Anjar and Newaj flow 
through it 

It IS bounded on the noith by the Kalipith pat gana, on the south 
by Narsinghgarh, on the east by Bhopal, and on the west by the 
Karanivas pargana 

Population was in 1901, 34,893 persons males 18,205, females 
16,688, of whom 31,139 oi 90 pei cent were Hindus 

The town of Biaora and 258 villages, of which 78 axe^aglr, he m 
the pargana 

Thesoilin theii^Ttgai/cris fertile, the cultivated area amounting 
to 66,700 acies, of which 5,200 aie iiugated 

A tahsllddr xsm chaige, with his headquarters at Biaoia. The 
revenues amount to 1 1 lakh 

Kalipith pargana —A pat gana situated to the east of the chief 
town, with an aiea of 102 squaic miles, of which 3 are held by 
jdglrddt s 
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It’is watered by’^the Anjar nver 

On the north it is bounded by the Jhalawai State, on the east by 
Narsmghgarh, on the south by the Biaoia pargana, and on the west 
by the Newalganj pargana 

Population in 1901 was 9,226 persons males 4,907, females 
4,319, comprising 8,905 or 96 per cent Hindus Villages number 
159, of which 48 are jagtr The soil is fairly fertile, cultivation 
occupying 15,000 acres, of which 900 are irrigated 

This was granted to the Rajgarh Chief by Raja Bhim 
Singh of Kotah (1707 — 20) after the subjugation of Bhilwara ' On 
the formation of the State of Jhalawar this tenitoi-y passed to Zaluu 
Singh, and the tanka of Rs 600 paid originally to Kotah is now 
paid to that Darbar 

The headquarters are at Kahpith wheie the tahsllddi resides* 
The revenues amount to Rs 21,000 

Karanwas pargana —This pargana lies to the south of the 
chief town It has an area of 111 square miles, of which 4 are 
alienated in jdglrs, and is bounded on the north by the Newalganj 
pargana, on the east by Biaora, and on the south and west by 
Naisinghgarh The boundaries are not, however, strictly definable, 
as poitions of Narsmghgarh intervene 

The Newaj, Nairakhar, and Dudhi rivers water this district 
Population was in 1901, 9,782 persons males 5,153, females 
4,629, of whom 9,240 or 95 per cent were Hindus 

The pargana comprises 65 villages, of which 7 are jaglr 
■ The cultivated area is 20,400 acres, of which 2,750 aie iingated 
A tahsildar is m charge, who lesides at Karan was The 
revenues amount to Rs 53,000 

Kotra pargana —An isolated paigana Ijing round Kotra 
village to the south of Naiiinghgarh toun 

It has an area of 149 square miles, of which 2 are alienated in 
jdgitt It is bounded on the east by Bhopal and on the other 
sides by Naisiiighgaih 

The population in 1901 was 13,435 peisons males 6,841, females 
6,594, of whom 10,786 or 80 per cent were Hindus 

The villages numbei 8 1, of which 11 me jdgh The cultivated 
area amounts to 17,500 acies, 550 being luigaled 

This pargana is managed by the tahsihldr, whose headquarters 
are at Kotra. 

The revenues amount to Rs. 73,000 

Sbeogarh pargana— V small isoMed pai gana comprising 
one village lying in the nadst ot Gwalioi teiiitory, 12 miles south-east 
of Agar. It has an .aiea ol onh 5 square miles, all hhalsd, 

• U 486 
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Population was m 1901 , 207 persons males 109, females 98, of 
whom 188 weie Hindusj 

The cultivated area amounts to 200 acres including 50 irrigated 
A tahsllddr is in chaige The revenues amount to Rs 800 

Talen pargana — An isolated pargana lying about 35 miles 
south of Rfijgarh It has an area of 100 square miles, of which 
6 are alienated mjdghs The boundaries are not definable, as the 
pargana consists of numerous small detached pieces Generally 
speaking, however, it is suiroiinded by portions of Indore, Narsingh 
garh, and Gwalior The Newaj river flows close to the headquarters 
Population was in 1901, 11,208 persons males 5,865, females 
5,343, of whom 9,997 or 90 per cent were Hindus It comprises 
54 villages, of which 6 aie jdgtt 
The cultivated area is 20,700 acies, of which 1,100 are irngated 
The Talen town is shared with Indore, a dual control being 
exercised The origin of this arrangement is that when Sindhia 
gave up his share of the pargana to Rajgarh in 1834 Holkar also 
made over his share to Narsinghgarh, but retained half the village of 
Talen as a mark of suzerainty , a joint junsdiction was thus started 
Negotiations are going on (1907) betiieen Indore and Rajgarh for an 
exchange of land so that the whole of Talen may belong to Rajgarh 
The iahiVddi resides at Talen The revenues amount to 
Rs 60,800 
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Biaora tOWHi pargana Biaora — Headquarters of the pargana 
and an important trade centre, situated in 23“ 55' N. and 76° 57' E , 
on the Agra Bombay road, 42 miles from Shujalpur railway station 
on the Bhopal Uj jam Railway Population in 7597,6,476 andm 
1901, 5,607 males 2,917, females 2,690, of whom 4,461 or 80 per 
cent were Hindus It is an old town and was in Alcbar’s day the 
headquarters of a tnahal m the Sarangpur sarkdr. Before the open 
tng of the railway, when all traffic passed along the high road, its 
position was one of greater importance, A large market is held 
here every Monday, and a largo fair yearly, in April A ginning 
factory has been established here 

The old and new towns form separate sections It contains an 
old fort, a residence for the Chief, a school, a dispensary, a sarat, a 
combined Imperial Post and Telegraph Office, and an Imperial Public 
Works Inspection Bungalow, A Municipality has been lately staited 
with an income of about Rs 800 derived from local taxes 

Ghhsiiio&^i,, pargana Kaljpith —'Village situated in 24*^7' N and 
76* 45' E,. about 10 miles north of Rajgarh Ihe forests here 
are a favourite resort for tigers 
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Kaiipith, pargaiia Kaliptth —Headquarters of the pargatia, 
situated m 24“ 2' N and 76“ 55' E Population 7907, 634 It 
contains the pargana offices 

KatfanwSg, pargana Karanwas — Headquarters of the pargana, 
situated in 23“ 49' N and 76“ 51 ' E , on the Agra Bombay high road, 
10 miles from Eiaora. Population 7901, 544 The pargana 

offices are located here An old tank lies near the village 

Kotra, pargana Kotra — Headquarters of the pargana and thana, 
situated in 23“ 38' N and 77“ 10' E,, 6 miles south of Narsinghgarh 
Population 7907, 292 An old fort and temple are located here 

RSjgarh town, paigana Newalganj — The capital of the 
State IS situated on the left bank of the Newaj river, in 24“ l' N. and 
76® 46' E It is 85 miles by road from Bhopal, and 57 from Shujalpur 
station on the Bhopal Up jam Railway. 

The town was founded in 1640 by Raja Mohan Singh In 1785 
It was visited by Malet who was on his way to join Sindhia in 
Agra Malet says that at this time Smdhia had a gmnashta 
residing here, who was endeavouring to obtain payment of the 
tribute due This man Devi Gole by name, begged Malet to use 
his influence to induce the Chief to pay Malet, however, said his 
mission necessitated his entering into no party questions and pointed 
to a mango tiee covered with fruit, which was standing in the 
very midst of his camp, of which not a single mango had been 
taken, as a practical proof of his assertion ' 

The town contains no buildings of importance Ihe Chief’s 
residence, a State guest house, a sarat, an hospital, a school, and a 
combined Imperial Post and Telegraph office are situated heie 

Population was m 1891, 6,476, and m 1901, 5,399 persons males 
2,795, females 2,604, compns.tig 4,()91 or 76 percent Hindus, 
1 Jain, 1,253 or 23 per cent Musalm.uis, and 54 Aninusts 

In 1857 Rajgarh was the scene of one of fantia Topi’s defeats. 
After his defeat at Gwalioi bv Sii Hugh Rose, Tfintia Topi fled 
to Jhalrapatan The Raja ot that place escaped to Susiier where 
some British troops weie stationed, and left his capital to the mercy 
of the lebel leader, who piomptly took40 cannon fioiii the JhahapHtan 
paiks, and also increased his following by 10,000 recmits With 
this augmented force he then advanced on Rajgarh Gcneial Michel, 
commandmg the troops from Mhow, at once moved upon Rajgarh, 
and through timely intelligence gnen bj Captain Hutchmsoii, 
Political Agent at Bhop il, came upon 1 antia’s troops m the act of 
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pitching camp near the town of Rajgarh. The troops Weie unable 
to attack at the moment, and, during the night Tantia drew off 
towards Biaora, A body of Biitish Cavalry pursued and came on 
a small party of the rebels not far from Biaora The pursuing 
party was a small band of cavalry only, and, in following the 
rebels, suddenly emeiged on a plateau, where the whole of the 
enemy’s force was drawn up, consisting of two guns, two hundred 
infantry and sixty sowais A volley of musketry saluted the British 
party, who rode for their lives Later on the mam body of the 
British force came up, and, after a sharp fight, the whole of fantia’s 
guns, numbering 27, were captured, and his army dispersed for 
a time 

Sankha, pargana Kotra — Village situated in 23° 36' N and 
76° 9' E Population 1901, 149. A fair known as the Shtamjt-ha- 
tncla IS held here in Magh and attended by large numbers, much 
traffic in cattle takes place on this occaaion 
Sheogarh, pargana Sheogarh — Headquarters of the pargana 
situated in 23° 46' N and 76° lO' E. Population 1901, 207 
Sika, pargana Kotra. — Village situated in 23° 33' N. and 76° 
52' E Population 1901, 454 A large tank is situated here, which 
is covered with wild fowl m the cold weather 
Talen, pargana Talen — Headquarters of the pargana, situated 
in 23° 34' N and 76° 46' E , on the Newaj river. Population 1901, 
2,163 The tahslldar in charge resides here 


' Rccolltciioiis of the CawpiiigH m Malwa and Centtal India, Bombay 
OS6o),p 317 
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APPENDIX A. 

Translation of an Agreement on the part ofRAWUTNEWOL 
Sing, Rajgbur 

Seal of Rawut Newul Sing 


Whereas from old a determined tunklia or tribute has been paid 
to the Maharajah Ahjah Soubadar Dowlut Rao Smdia Baliadoor by 
Rajghur, and whereas for two oi thiee years past this tribute has 
not been regularly discharged and above Rupees 16,000, due on 
account of the piesent year, and still unpaid, I have now of my own 
accoid and pleasure ( m order that the tiibute may henceforth be 
liquidated, and that no cause of delayer dispute may exist) resolved 
to separate and assign villages of Rajghur, according to a schedule 
herewith annexed, to the Kamaisdar of Atmaram Punth in order 
that the tribute to the Maharajah may be realized fiom the levenues 
of these villages and that no cause of blame or shadow of claim may 
m futuie exist , and thiough my desire to please the Maharajah I have 
separated the aftermentioned villages and made themov'er along with 
the sayei and rights of every description thereunto attached, to the 
kamaisdar of Atmaiam Punth fiom the commencement of the 
Fuslee year 1227, and I will not in any manner heieafter interfeie 
with them or their inhabitants 

And whereas the abovementioned villages being generally much 
out of cultivation and possessing but a stinted population, the 
expense of management and sebundee will be great, the same must 
be provided from their revenue, for with this or any other claim 
respecting them I have henceforth no concern And whatever 
omissions of tribute there may have been on my part previous to the 
year 1826, 1 consider myself absolved from the same m consequence 
of the present cession 

I hereby under the foregoing considerations also agiee to resign 
all claim to those sums on account of tunkha, bhet, &c , which, 
through the favour of the Maharajah, my ancestors and I have been 
m the habit of receiving from the pergunnahs of Shujawalpore and 
Shahjebanpore 

And whereas by concluding this agreement I have conformed to 
the pleasure of the Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia, as well as pro 
vided m future for the regular payment of the tunkha and obviated 
all causes of complaint hereafter on either side, the Maharajah 
accordingly has graciously restored and confirmed to me the lemain- 
ing part of my possessions { including the fort of Rajghur) which had 
been attached in consequence of the delays and subterfuges that had 
occurred in the payment of the tribute 

Beiitorandum of dtstricfs and villages alluded to above, as made 
over }n commuiaiton of tnbufc 
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Pergutinah of Eehar 55 villages, including the fort of Kotra. 

„ Tullam 63 „ „ i, 

„ Ruttunpore 14 „ „ „ 

„ Pachore 39 „ „ „ 

Total 171 villages 

Total one hundred and seventy one villages Dated 1st Chait 
Soodee 1876 Sumbut 

Translation of an Agreement by the Rawut Newul Sing 
of Rajghur, dated 1st Chait Soodee 1876 Sumbut 

Seal of the Rawut Newul Sing 

Whereas it was settled with Kristnajec Pundit that the tribute 
from Rajgurh to the Maharajah Alijah Dowlut Rao Sindia should- 
for the present, or Fuslee year 1226, be Rupees 23,000 , and whereas 
Rupees 6,045 of the above sum has been paid through Knstnajoe 
Pundit, it IS now agreed that I should pay the remainder or 
Rupees 16,955 by giving a banker’s acknowledgment for the same 
amount 

Whatever sums may justly be due and forthcoming from the 
villages now made ov’er, on account of balances for the present year, 
shall be earned to my credit, and a corresponding deduction made 
from the amount for which the acknowledgment has been given 

Translation of a Provisional Agreement concluded by 
the RjUVUT Newul Sing of Rajgurh, dated 1st Chait 
Soodee 1876 Sumbut 

The seal of the Rawut Newul Sing 

The Rawut Newul Sing of Rajgurh has concluded, through the 
mediation of Captain W Henley, the following agreement with the 
British Government — 

Whatever disputes shall arise between the Rawut and the neigh- 
bouring States, or between his subjects and those of the surrounding 
countries, shall be referred for settlement to the nearest British 
authority m Malwa, without whose acquiescence the Rawut will not 
attempt to settle anything of this nature, but will accede to his 
arbitration and conform to his injunctions 

Any thieves, robbers, and plunderers who may be found within 
the bounds of the State of Rajgurh shall be apprehended and, if 
reqmied, sent to the nearest British authority in Malwa , and should 
the Rawut not apprehend any thief, robber, or defaulter so demanded, 
who it may bo ascertained has been sheltered in one of his villages, 
such village shall be liable to forfeiture. 
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appendix b. 


A 

Ra^garh, 

Umats are descended from Umarsi, 
son of Mang Rao 

Umarsi and his brother Sumarsi 
went to Sind and founded Umarkot 
Then Umarsi left and went to Abu, 
while Sumarsi remained and founded 
the Sodha family of the present day 

Umarsi founded the Umats The 
twenty first in descent from Umarsi, 
Bhau Singh went to Chitor where for 
services rendered he was given the 
title of Rawat — “ with a splendid 
Khilat " 

Sarangsen in the seventh genera- 
tion ffom Bhau Singh, who lived in 
the 14th century, went to Dhar and 
later took the Sarangpur district 
He then made Duparia his chief town 
Khemkaran second m descent fiom 
Sarangsen (it is not said how long 
after Sarangsen ) seized the country 
between the Sind and Parbati rivers 
which was thenceforth known as 
Umatwara Kumanp or Kamdjt 
( Rawat Guinanji ) two generations 
after Khemkaran at the end of 15th 
century, according to the account, 
built Khujner fort but lived in Ratan- 
pur. Later on he obtained from 
tho Delhi Emperor Sikandar Lodi 
(1489—1519) a grantof land including 
Pachor, Khadad, Lakhanwas, Jhun 
jhunipur (now Rajgarh), Khujner, 
and Biaora, a sanad being granted 
later for otlier land also, at Agar, 
Shujalpur (then called Mirzapur), 
Khachraud, etc Four generations 


later came Rawat Rdmdjt whose 
elder son Bhimaji became Rawat and 
the younger Jitagi founded the family 
of the Borkhera and Mundla Thakurs 
Rawat Benajt succeeded and in 
Samvat 1586 (A D 1529) fought 
with the Delhi troops 

Rfiwat Knshndjt served Akbar 
(1556—1605) 

Rawat Dungarstjt who lived in 
16th century was killed at Talen He 
left SIX sons The two eldest being 
Udaji and Dudaji 

Uddjt succeeded and Dudaji was 
made Diwan by Udaji 
Chhatarsiugh succeeded in 1621 
A D making Ajab Singh, grandson 
of Dudaji, Diwan Chhatamngh 
died m 1638 A D Mohansingh 
succeeded as minor 
Ajab Singh built the forts at Raj 
garh and Patan m Samvat 1705 
(A D 1648 ) Ajab Singh died (how 
IS not known ) and Paras Ram sue 
ceeded him as Diwan of the State 
State divided in Samvat 1738 (A.D 
1681). 

B 

Narsttighgafh 

The Umats are descended from 
Rana Umji ruler of Bhinmal* (in 
Jodhpur) They came over to Central 
India m Muhammadan times, driven 
away fiom Rajputana by the Chau 
bans They had been 300 years in 
Bhinmal, when this took place The 
Umat Chief who was expelled was 
Sarangsen 


’■ This is curious and interesting, but unfortunately no further information is available— 
see Bhinmal Bembay Gaxeilser, Vol I, Pt II, p , Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
October, 1904, and journal of the Bo,nlay Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, 1902, 413 
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Sarangsen went to Dhar m 1347 in 
the time of Muhamad Tuglak (1325 — 
1351 ) and received the title of Rawat 
for services rendered Rawat Kaian 
siji or Kamaji fouith in descent from 
Sarangsen was made Governor of 
Ujjam in Sikandar Lodi’s time and 
obtained 22 patganas, some of which 
noAV form the States of Rajgarh and 
Narsinghgarh He made Duparia his 
capital 

Rawat Krishna]! was sixth in 
descent from Kamaji and was also 
Go\ ernoi ot Ujjain where Kishnapura 
IS called after him He died in 1563 
and was succeeded by Dungarsiji 
He was killed at Talen in 1594 
He had six sons, the two eldest 
Udaji and Dudaji Udaji succeeded 
making Fatanpur his capital He 
leccived a Khilat from Akbar (1556— 
1605 ) In the time of Jahangir, 
Dudaji foi services rendered was 
given the title of Diwan and a sanad 
for certain territories 

Chhatarsingh, Udaji’s successor, 
was killed in 1638 at Ratanpur 
Mohansingh succeeded and made 
Dungarpui his chief town Diwiii 
Ajab Singh was killed in 1668, 
Paras Ram succeeding Paras Ram 
lived at Patan and Mohansingh at 
Rdjgai h 

“ The Einpeior '\urang 7 eb then 
“ giantcd a sanad foi the State in 
“the joint names of Mohan Singh 
and Paias Ram ” 

c 

Norn ON ABOVE 

BY 

ij. OF 

'' 'RSINGilGARH 

^ id Rina Umji are dif- 

■ ■ I 1 . ins of the namu of the 
’ 1- i-e Both the Rajearh and 


the Narsinghgarh accounts agree in 
making the Umats belong to the same 
family as Vikramlditya who had his 
capital at Ujjain It would thus 
appear that, while the Rajgarh 
account sends Umarsi and Sumarsi 
to Smd and Abu, the Narsinghgarh 
account begins from a latei date and 
finds Rand Ump already ruling at 
Bhmraal (in Jodhpur) Whether 
Umarsi (Umji) lived at Bhinmal oi 
Abu there is no means to decide, but 
probably Abu and Bhmmal both 
formed part of one continuous terri- 
tory Then, again, whether 
sen, who, according to both the 
accounts lived in the 14th century, 
went to Dhar from Bhinmal or from 
Chitor cannot be ascertained Theie 
IS no documentary proof available to 
prove the one or the other statement 
The Rajgaih account is taken from a 
narrative written on a roll of papei 
said to have been compiled in the 
time of Naivab Abdul Wasih Khan 
(alias Raja Moti Singh) of Rajgarh, 
and the Narsinghgarh account is based 
on infoimation, supplied to Mr C. 
B Bunows, Publisher of the “Re 
piesentative Men of Cential India,” 
which was, with certain modifications, 
taken from the “ History of Nai 
smghgarh " given as an appendix to a 
book named “ Mehtab Divakar," 
wiitten in the time of the late Raja 
Mehtab Singh of Narsinghgarh It is 
not known what the basis of the 
account m the Rajgarh roll of paper 
or in the appendix to Mehtab Diva- 
kar is. Under the circumstances 
there is no reconalmg the facts 
which must stand m either account 
as they are The samds referred 
to in the Rajgarh and Narslnghgaih 
accounts are not forthcoming either. 
Whether the title of Rawat was con- 
feired on Bhau Smgh by the Rana 



of Chitor, as the Rajgafh account 
says, or on Sarangsen by the Muham* 
madans as the Narsinghgarh account 
would seem to imply cannot be as- 
certained as no documentary evi- 
dence to support either statement is 
forthcoming The Rajgarh account, 
however, specifies the particular ser 
vices which earned the title (Rdwat) 
from the Rana of Chitor, while the 
Naisinghgarh account does not name 
any 

Rawat Gumanji or Kumanji or 
Kamaji or Karansiji are different 
veisious of the name of one and the 
same person. 

The Rajgarh Gazetteer officer says 
that It is impossible to say whether 
the saiiad given by the Delhi Em- 
peror to Rai\at Gunianji exists or not 
as the old State papers at Rajgarh 
are in a mess 

Whether Dudaji was made Diwan 
by Udaji as the Rajgarh account 
says, or the title of Diwan was con 


ferred on him by Jahangir, as stated 
m Narsinghgarh account cannot be 
ascertained But the following sen 
tence taken from AITCHISON’S 
fRBATIES, Vol IV .page 279,clear 
ly shows that the Rajgarh and Nar 
singhgarh chiefs did not stand to each 
other in the relation of chief (master) 
and Diwan (minister) “ The power 
of the Umats was established m the 
district known as Umatwdra in the 
17th century by two brothers, named 
Mohan Singh and Paras Ram, ivho 
assumed the titles of Rdwat and 
Diwan, and made a division of their 
possessions, the Rawat retaining 
5 villages in excess of the portion of 
the Diwan as an acknowledgment 
of his superior birthright ” It ap 
pears to me that the real word 
IS Dimdn — not Diwan Diman is 
probably a word of Sanskrit origin 
meaning “ the resplendent in 
honours ” The word is largely 
used in this sense in Bundel 
khand * 


^ This title IS used in Bundelkhand, but never in Mitlwa and I do not think that 
the Superintendent of Narsinghgarh is correct in assuming this The word appears 
to be derived fiom tUo, man or strong as the gods Aitebisons statement was supplied by 
the Darbar and is not authoritative —{Ed ) 
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Rao Maiigrao 
„ Umarsi 
Rana Kharsiji 
„ Paimji 
„ Devrajji 
j, Smghenji 
„ Jztsmghji 
„ Chimsinghji 
„ Dholji 
„ Bhumbiharji 
„ Vir Dhoulji 
„ Singhanji 
„ Bajrangji 
„ Madhyaiajji 
„ Gajiajji. 

„ Lakhansiji. 

„ Jaspalji 
„ Rajpalji 
„ Moharsiji. 

„ Amarsenji 
„ Patalsiji 
„ Gajvahji 
„ Bhausinghji 
„ Sheraji 
Rawat Mojaju 
„ Naisinghji. 

„ Udhoji 
„ Dhiraji. 

„ Sarangsen (1345—1375). 


Rawat Jasrajji (1375—1397), 

„ Khemkaranji (1397 — 1437) 

„ Haluji (1437—1447) 

„ Kamdji (1447—1489) 

„ Dalipsinghjt (1489 — 1501) 

„ Kalyansingliji (1501—1513) 

„ Jodhaji (1513—1523) 

„ Ramaji (1523—1525). 

„ Bhimaji (1525—1527) 

„ Benaji (1527—1558) 

„ Knshnaji (1558 — 1583) 

„ Dungarsingh (1583 — 1603) 

„ Udaysmgh (1603 — 1621) 

„ Kshatrasinghji (1621 — 1638). 

„ Mohansingh (1638 — 1697) 

„ Amarsmgh (1697—1740) 

„ Narpatsingh (1740 — 1747) 

„ Jagatsmgh (1747 — 1775) 

„ Hamirsingh (1775—1790) 

„ Pratapsingh (1790—1803) 

„ Prithwisingh (1803 — 1815) 

„ Newalsingh (1815 — 1831). 

„ Motisingh (1831—1880) 

„ BakhtaWar Singh (1880— 
1882) 

Raja Balbhadra Singh ( 1882— 
1902) 

,, Bane Singh (1902 





ARMS OF THE NARSINGHGARH STAIE 


AVOIS— J’hIv of SIX al^fent and cjules , on a borduie vert, eight 
lUKiiiLfoils Crest VVini^f. endorsed ensigned rvith a 
flame proper Supporters Boars Lambrequins — 
Argent and gUles 

Motto — Ma lihobhava nrasinliovuni, ineatirng ‘‘Do not disturb 
me, I am lion amongst men” Or ‘‘May Naisrnghgaili 
Raj continue unmolested ” 

Nole — 1 be descent of the Chief from the Malwa Param iras is 
signified by the Boars as supporters, and the origin from 
the sacred fire pit at Mount Abu by the flame 
Banner — The state banners ire red, with figures of a kalar 
(dagger) and a hhaiida (big, double edged swoid) iii 
>ellow Upon it , and with a ligiiie of Hanunian in red 
Gotrachara — or Genealognal Creed — 

Gotra*-Vasistha 

Veda— Yajur 

Sh^/kba — Madhydndim 

Bhairav — Goia of Dubana 

Preceptor — BaUnandjiw'ala 

Bhat — Dhandarpa Dhandu and Jangia Bdgri 

Charan— Sandhavach 

Dholl— Je\ra , 

Purohlt — Jodhpuia Dantela (Dantavla) and PlriLh 
Vyas— Ndgar 
Barwa— Chandisha 
Kshetra — Avantiha ( Ujjain ) 

Devi — Sanchai 

The present Chief is a Hindu of the Rlmnnuj Vaislinava sect 




CHAPTER 1 


DESCRIPTIVE 
SecUon I —Physical Aspects 

The Stale of NaiMiibln irh IS one of the mediatized and piiaian Situnfclon 
teed cbitfships (il tlie Ccniral India Abentv under the Tulitical 
Abditm riio|?l bing in the diribion ot M?h\a 1 nown as Uiiiat- 
llic duel tonii of Nai smgliQaili, i\hich is tlic capital of the 
State and fiom aihich it domes its name, is situated at latitude 
23^ 13' noitli, longitude 77° 9' east 

Ihc place IS named allci the deity Naismgli, the f lacunte god of hnmo 
P uas Edni, a\lio founded tl e town and the State Theie is still an 
old temple dedicated to Naismgh at P'ljgarh and a jnih has been 
set apait to meet the eapenses of the wmiship of the deity At 
Narsmghgaih, liow'eacr, the woisliip of Narsiugh has now gnen 
place to that of Sn Raglninatliji, the oidmary local 'alulation now 
being Jat Pfig/im/df/ijt instead of, as foimerly, /cii iVcriswgTiyi 

Ihe State has an area of 741 square miles acrording to (he \rcn nnd 
cadastral suncy completed in 1902 Its boundaiics can be best 
seen fioin the map as its territories are meNtncably intermingled with 
those of the sister State of Rajgarh Roughly spealung, bowevci, it 
lies botw'cen 23° 30' and 21° 0' north and 76° 20' and 77° 16' ecasl, 
being bounded on the north by Rajgarh, Khilehipur and Indore, on 
the south by Gwalior and Bhopal, on the east by Maksudangarh and 
Bhopal, and on the west by Gwalior and Dewas 

Narsmgligarh became a separate chiefship in 1681 A D when 
Paias Ram and his brother, Mohan Singh, made a division of then 
possessions 

The State lies entirely on the plateau, and the sceneiy is typical Nrtural dwi- 
of Malwa, its tcriitones forming a broad, open undulating plain 
covered for the most part with feitile black cotton soil Tiecs of 
any size are scarce, except near water, or round old villages 

Tlie only hills are those belonging to the outliers of the, Vmdhyas Hilh 
on which the Narsinghgarli fort stands, the highest point rising to 
1,890 feet abo\e sea level 

The only impoilant nveis in the State are the Parhati which flows Eivora 
along the eastern border, the Newaj, a tributary of the Kali Sind, 
and the greater Kali Sind itself There are also numerous minor 
streams of local importance of which the Sukar and the Dudhi are 
the largest Many iialas also retain watei throughout the year m 
deep pools, locally called patial, which form an important sonice of 
watei for irrigation pui poses 
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a’ARSiNfuinAnu .statk 


Geology 1 

Botany, 9 


Fauna 

Oltmnte 

(Table 1 ) 

RainfaU 
( T vblc II ) 

Marly liisfory 


The State has not yet been geologically smvevtd, but lies mainly 
if not wholly, in the Deccan Tiap aiea, the hills at Narsinghgaih 
town forming an isolated outlier of Vindhyan sandstone 

The foiests of this State are composed ot tiees, such as Diospyios 
iomuito'ia, Aiiosieisws latifojta, Buclianania latifoha, Stacuha 
nrciis, Boswelha settafa, Tenntnaha tontcutosa and T aijtttia , of 
shiiibs, such as Giewm, ZtzypJni<;, Cappans, Cm issa, Caseana, 
Woodfordta, Phyllanihw;, and Anfictesma, with occasional climbers 
like Spatholobus, Pucrana, and other LL«umuios(je. , some Convol- 
viilaceac and species of Dioscoh.a, Cocculus, and Vitts Sometimes 
the forest Contains a consideiablc amount ol male bamboo (Dciidro- 
i-alamus stiiLtm) 

Species ot deer, leopaid, panthei, wild boar and otbei annuals are 
to be seen as elsewhere, while the usual buds, fishes, leptiles 
insects, (kc , aie met with throughout the state 
The climate like that of Malw.a generally is temperate, no gieat 
extremes being met with 

The lamfall as recoidcd ioi the last 13 years gives an aaeiage of 
50 inches In 1891 92 a ma^inuini of 74 inches was icached while the 
lowest fall was 35 inches, recoided in the famine yeai of 1900 01 
Section II —History. 

(Genealogical Tree ) 

The Chiefs of Naisinghgaih, like those of Rajgarh are Umat 
Rajputs, descended from Uinua Smgli oi Uniaji Tliey belong to the 
Paramaia Ol Puai branch ot Agmkula Rajputs Umi a Singh and 
Sunira Singh were two biothers, the sons ot Rajl Mnng Rao, whose 
tweKc, queens according to tiadition, pioduced thuty five sons, the 
founders of the 35 shdUids oi branches ot this house '' 

Umra and Sumra took up their habitations :n the desert of Rajpn 
t ina and Smd and the tamous fort of Umarkot, the birth place ot the 
greatest of the Mughal Emperors, was named after the eldei brother 
His descendants ate the Umat Rajputs who gave their name to the 
Umaty ir i tiact of Malwa The Umras and Snmras appear to have boon 
dultated about 133hhy theSodhas, anothei branch ot the Paiainaros 
in the 13th ceiitmy (1326 AD) *but continued to liae undei their 
suzeiamty. In 1351, however, they weie driven out by the Samuias 
According to the Bcglar ndma the Sumra dynasty staited ruling 
in A H 445 oi A D 1053 A list of the rulers is given by 
Tufatu i-iirdm Among these Chiefs, it may be noted, no less than 
four are nam ed Duda The Muhammaddii wnteis, howevei, are very 
» By Ml 15 Vmlenburg of the Gtoiloyioal SiiiaVoTb^, ~ 

a By Lieuteu nil Colonel D rmm, I M 8 , of tlio Boaijucnl ,5i(h ey ,// /hAa. 

9 Toils, liajaidliin (,CnlcuUa lleprmt), I, 81. 

* Haiku ' Memoir Ol Thurr and rod ui, 18S6 
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confused in Ihcir accouiits and it is dillicult to extiact any defiinto 
tacts From its connection with the Uinia and bumra clans a laige 
tract of Sind became known as Umia bumia, of which the most 
impoitant city \iias Aloi 

The annals of the Sammas suppoit the expulsion of the Sumias 
from the rule in the I4th ceiniuv, the Beglar iianta giving 734 A H, 
01 1334 A D and others 732 or 1351 " 

The Umat uinals assign the uiigiation of Sarangsen to V S* 
1 10 1 01 A D 13-17 wliicli agices well witli the date given above 

Saiangbon Frirmnra appeirs to have come to Mahva and 
csl ibhshtd himself in Dhai in 13 17 A D in the tune of Muhammad 
'J uglilak (1325 51), and is said to have received the title of Rawat 
from the Rana nt Chitor Rawat Karan Singh (bctlei known as 
Rawat Kam-iji), fouith in descent from Sarangsen, rvas appointed 
Governor of Ujjain during the reign of bik indar Lodi (1489 1517) 
and obtained a sanad lor twenty two ptii'gaHas in M-rlwa which 
became known later on as Umatw'ara of wdiich some still form 
part of the Unial possessions He established his capital at Duparia 
(23^ 32' north and 76° 14' east) which is now included iii the Shajapur 
pargmia of the Gwalior State. 

Sixth m descent from Rawat Kamaji was Rfiwat Knshnaji or 
Kishan Singh, wlio was also governor of Ujjain, wheie the Kishan- 
puia inuhalla bears his name , a gate which is said to have been built 
by him stands in it He died m 1583 A D and was succeeded by 
the eldest of his four sons, Dungar Smgh,who laid the foundation of 
the village of Dungarpur, 12 miles to the south east of Rajgarh, the 
capital of the Rajgarh State 

He died fighting the Imperial forces at Taleii (now in joint posses- 
sion of Rajgarh and Indoie Stales), 12 miles from Shujalpur Station 
on the Bhopal Ujjain Railway m 1603 A D He had six sons of 
whom the first two weie Udaji and Dudaji Udaji succeeded his 
father m 1603 A D and established his capital at Ratanpur, 12 
miles to the west of Narsingligarh town He received a khtlat and 
sanad from the Emperor Akbar ( 1556 — 1605 ) In the time of 
Jahangii (1605 — 28) the brothers Dudfiji and Bhau Singh joined the 
Imperial foices ni the mvasion of the fort of Gagron Bhau Singh 
was killed iii an action at Suket The jumoi branch at this period 
became the minister of the senioi and are henceforth known as 
Diw'an ” 

' Sli H Elliot’s ir/ie HiS'oii/ o/Inclw 'JoW hj its Own Ihetoi lani, lUSd 

• Tbo N-iiaiiighgarh people have i tinlition that Duel ijl received the title ot 
Dz Wall from Jahangii This is most improb ihle and aftei veiy oarefiil invosti 
gallon I hnd there is nothing to siipjiort the tiadiliori, which la a Inter fubiication 
inlniiled to Gover Ih fact that the title iv as douved fi om the members of the 
Jumoi buini b aetmg ns hereditary mimstci to the scnuir No maUiice Is Uiiown 
to me in Wliieli the title DiiiSn conferred by IiiiJHJyjM sanad — En 
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Dining Ajib Singh’s legimc, who was second in descent from 
Dudaji, a battle was fought in 1G38 A D with the Iinpcnal 
foices at Ratanpiir iii which Rdwal Chhatar Singh, nepheiv and 
successor to E'lwat Udaji, lost his life Chhatar Singh was 
succrccled bv his son, Mohan Singh When Rawat Chh ilai Singh 
was 1 illed at Ratanpur, the family considering it to be an unlucky 
place left it, and Rawat Mohan Singh settled at Duiigaipur (23’ 53' 
north and 76“ 49' east), and Diwnn Ajab Singh at Nalkheia (23° SO' 
noith and 76° 17' east) Ajab Sinph lost his life in a skiimish with 
the Impel lal forces at Nalkheia in 1668 A D and was succeeded as 
Diwan by his son, Paias Rfm 14awat Mohan Singh transfeircd his 
capital to Rrjgarh soon after this and Paias Riim nio\ ed to P^tsii, 
2 miles fiom Rajgarh, where he built a fort w'hich is now m ruins 
Relations between the two branches became sit ained at this time, 
Mohan Singh believing that Paras Ram had desir ns on liis Slate 
At fust an ariangcmeiit was made in 1675 bv which ullages were 
allotted to each, but no ddinitc br undaties wi tc assigned This led to 
further friction and finally in 1681 the teiiitory was dmded between 
Mohan Singh and Paras Rim 1 he division was accordingly earned 
out and thus created the separate chiefslups ot Rljgaih and Naisingh- 
parh The Rawat received five e\tta vilhgcs in acknowledgment of 
his seniority The inlets of Narsiiighf arh being descended from 
Diid'iji au known as Dudaw'als and the ruleis of Rajgaih being 
d( scended fioni Utl.iji are called Udawats 
Paiw ll’un After the paitition Paias Ram transfened his capital to Narsmgh- 

Ddcl Bingh Paras Ram was succcerled m 1695 by Dalcl Singh who died the 

(It)')!)} same year 


Moti Singh 
1603—1751) 


Klinrarm 


Singh 
(1751— GO) 


Moti Singh succeeded Daltl Singh and transferred the capital 
back to Pitan where he died aftei ruling for 56 years in 1751 
During his lime the Unnts were gianted certain lands by Blnm 
Singh ot Kotah which later on gave rise to a demand for tanl a ' 
Pie was succeeded by his son, Khuman Singh During Khunian 
Singh’s tune the M luithas obtained the ascendency m Malwa and 
the Uniats were torced to submit, Kluuuan Singh agreeing to pay a 
yearly tribute of Rs 85,000 Salm Shaln to Plolkar 


Anhal Singh Khuman Singh died in 1766 A D and was succeeded by his son, 
(1701)— 9.) Achal bmgh, Avho transfei red the capital back to Narsmghgarh He 

inained into the Udaipui family Dying in 1795, Achal Smgh was 
Sahlng Bingh succeeded by his son, Sobhag Singh, who was luling duimg the sotLle” 
(tiOB— 1S2T) ,„ent of Mnlwa by Sir John Malcolm An apictmenL w as then mediated 
in 1818, between the Naismghgaih Chief and the luhis of Indoie, 


I Itiil’s 


11, Mill ji vjs lo Jlmlawfii 
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Dewis, and Gwahot guaranteeing the regular pajment of Ore tubute 
due to Ilolkar and the receipt of Rs 1,200 as tatiKa hom Sindhia, and 
of Ps 5,102 from Dewas, in settlement of ceitain claims on the 
Shujalpur and Sarangpur/iaigwiiai ‘ Sobhag Singh manied a niece 
of the Maharana of Udaipur In 1819 he exhibited signs ot 
inihecihly and the administration was cnti listed to his only son Chain 
Singh lod describes how he met Sobhag Smgh at Palana in 
Jodhpur in 1819 when he was living at Udaipur ” 


In 102 1 Cliain Singh opcnlv miirdeied his mimstei Rup Ram Eohia 
and Tifi Wellesley, then Resident at Indore, was mstiuctcdto lemoi c 
linn finm the admimstialion of the Stale Cham Singh, howevei , 
lesisti d the cariying out of the order and Mi Maddoch, the Political 
Agi nt, was obliged to attack his camp which was pitched to the west 
of '^ehoie Cham Smgh was killed and his cenotaph still stands on 
the spot where the fight look place Sobhag Smgh then resumed 
the management of his St ite and ruled for three years He died m 
18^7 A D without issue and his widow adopted Hanw'ant Smgh of 
Bliatkheua (Narsmghgaih) who was the fifth lineal descendant of fam 
Jait Sinph, biother of Ajab Smgb In 1 872 be received the here (ig 27 
dilui title of Rlja which was henceforth borne by the Chief in 
steal of that of Diwan, and a salute of 11 guns Planwan 
Suioh’s eldest son, IJhawam Smgh, who predeceased him, married 
a d uighter of the Kaja of Khetri m Jaipur Bijai Kuiiwar Bai, 
Hmw'ant Singh's daughtei, m 1872, was mariied to Mahataja 
J.iaw ant Smgh of Jodhpur and is the mother of the present Chief 
ot that State On his death m 1873 Haawant Smgh was succeeded 
by his grandson, Piatap Smgh Holkar demanded payment of (1873- 
naza) diia but the claim was not admitted by the Biitish Government 
In 1880 Pralap Smgh abolished transit dues on salt passing through 
the State m lieu of which he was m 1881 granted an yearly cash 
payment of Rs 618 12 0 In 1884 he abolished all transit duties 
except those on opium, and made a contribution of Rs 56,000 
towaids the construction of the Biaoia Sehoie road 


Pratap Smgh attended the Darbar held at Sehore simultaneously 
with the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi in 1877 A D He was the 
fiist Rajput Chief to go to England, which he visited m 1887, and had 
the honour of an audience with Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
The University of Edinburgh at the same time conferred the 
Ilonoraiy Degree of D C L upon him He was married to a 
niece of Maharaja Jaswant Smgh of Jodhpur Pratap Singh died 
without issue m April, 1890 

* Appendix A 

'■ 'iod’d Ud]aslhail, I, G2? 
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^800—96)^*^ Pratap Singh was, with the consent of the Government of India, 
succeeded by his uncle, Mahtab Singh, in 1890 Mahlab Singh 
died on the 6th November, 1895, also without issue, and tlie 
Government of India selected, as his successoi, Aijun Singh, then 
9 years old, a descendant ol Ihakui Sanwat Singh of Jihatkhera, 
brother to Hanwant Singh 

^ ho” Arjun Singh was fonnally installed on the 6th January, 1897 

He was educated at the Daly College, Indore, and the Mayo College 
at Ajmer and is now under tiainmg at the Imperial Cadet Coips 
at Dehia Dun The State has been midtr superintendence since 
1895 Great impro\ emciits have been effected m every direction 
since the supei in tendency A cadastral survey ot both Uialstc 
and jdgn lands and a revenue settlemtiit have been completed 
(1907) A telegraph line has been constiucted from Pachoi to 
the capital, the medical, postal, educational, and public works 
depaitmeiits have all made great strides during the period, while 
the finances of the State have been plated on a most sitisfactoiy 
footing. The administiation has been in ehuge of Rai BahadurLfila 
Raushaii L.il and Munshi Duiga Salni, the present Supcimtendeiit. 

Titles The Chief bears the titles of Ills Highness and Kaja and enjoys 

a salute of 1 1 guns 

Pendiitories riiakui D ilpal bingh of 1 diatkheia, a cousin of the piescnt Chief 
(Tiiblci-XX) and lhakiir bardar bmgli ot Ion, a Khiclu Rajput, aie the premier 
jaiftnlciis of the State The income ot the Bhatkheia jdiiU is 
Rs 12,000 ayeai and tint oliirou Rs 9,500 
Section III —Population 
( fables III and IV ) 

Population was ISSJ, 112,427, 1S91, 116,280, 1901,92,093 
persons males 17,609, females 44,484 , shewnng a deciease since 
1391 of 24,137 01 20 per cent due mainly to the severity of famine 
of 1900 01 Deiiaity is 124 persons per square mile The Stale 
comprises 1 town and 161 villages', 131 of the latter having a 
population of undei 500, 29 of between 500 to 2,000 and one of 
over 2,000, Oceiipicd houses number 17,788 

These ha\e only been collected foi thiee years, and give 26 births 
and 23 deaths pei mille on the total population tor 1901 

Clasbiticd by religions there were 82,822 Hindus oi 90 pei cent , 
8 Sikhs, 353 Jams, 4,088 Musalraaiis or 1 pei cent , 4,816 Ammists 
or 5 pel cent and 1 Christian. 

Ihc jirevaihng form of speech is Malwi (Rangi'), Hindi coming 
fuuacyf” second in importance Ot the total population 3,276 or 3 per cent, 
were liltiale of whom 136 were females 

1 rojwiU gues 133 \IIUt;oj nu tho icM-mio risorls 
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The pii.doinin'iting caslcs ^^ere — Rajputs 8,524 oi 9 per cent , rnstes 
Cliainais 6,960 or 7 per cent , and Biabmans and BaLus each 
5 pel cent 

Agiicultural and pastoial occupations prevail, 42,000 or 45 per Occupations, 
cent of the population being engaged in occupations connected with 
the soil, and 7,100 oi 8 per cent avi re labonreis 

The people diess in the fashion common to I'TIhva Oidinanly Pocial char- 
tlie dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagu oi turban, a piece of 
cloth about 50 (11 60 feet long and 6 inchrs aside with gold ends, 
the cloth !'■ ilso often shot ivith gold and silver thro id svhen it is 
tailed niainhl It is ssoin bv well to do people on festn e occasions, 
such as nnmages PIis clothes consist of a kinlu oi shirt and 
aiincriHia oi long coat reaching to the middle of the leg, fastened to 
the body with twisted cords below the light eai, under the light 
shouldei and on the ii^ht bieast , a dhott ( loin cloth) worn lound the 
waist and diiinitta I scatf) All these aiegeneiallv wliite except the 
turban which is often coloured red, yellow, etc llie agiicultural 
cl ibses wear dhofl, a baud', and pttliJiora of J hdd'i cloth as wtll as a 
pagil In towns theie is a tenclpiicy to dress after the European 
fashion ictaming the sdfa The lound felt cap is now often used 
as head diess with Euiopean boots and shoes instead of the juh 

Hindu female diess consists of a hhenga or petticoat, a kanchh 
(bodice), and a ditpatta or oihni (scaif) The only distinction 
between Muhammadan and Hindu diess is that Muhammadan males, 
except the agiicultuij Sts, weai paijdinai and not dhotis, and have 
opening of the atigailha placed on the left, and not, like the tlindu. 
on the light side of the chesL, females wear paijdmas instead of 
h'hcngas and a kinta over the Idnchll 

hfeals are generally taken twice, at midd ly and m the evening 
Onlv well to dopeisons take light refreshment in the morning and in 
the afternoon The staple food grains used are wheat, jowdr, maize, 
and gram, and the pulses tnar, utad, mtlttg, and masur The ordi- 
nary food of the rich and middle classes consists of chapdtis (thin 
cakes) of wheat flour, tiun pulse, rice, ght, vegetables, milk, and sugar 
Ihe pooiei classes, including the peasantry, except on festive 
occasions, eat rotis or thick cakes made of the coarser grains, with 
pulses, vegetables, uncooked onions, salt, and chillies No local Brah- 
mans 01 Banias eat flesh All castes including some Brahmans smoke 
tobacco and cat opium, while amongst the Rajputs opium is also 
taken in the liquid form called kasutiiba 

The greater pait of the populaition being agricultural, spends its 
days in the fields from sunrise to sunset The meicantile population 
begin work about 9 m usually dosing shops about 6 or 7 P M 
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Nomoncla 


PlTBLIC 
iibamh 
(Table VI) 


Houses are mostly of mud, with thatched or tiled roofs In Nar 
singhgarh itself there are a few stone or brick built houses but none 
IS of great size 

Child marriage is usual among Hindus Polygamy is common 
only among Rajputs of position , widow mariiage pre\ails among the 
lower classes only 

The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt except those of saiiydsts, 
batragts, and infants which are buried Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stieam, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a sacred 
river , otherwise they are committed to some local stream hluham 
madaus bury their dead 

The principal festivals are the Dasahia, Iloh, Dtudli, Cangot 
and local fairs All the surddrs of the State attend the daibcn and 
pay their respects to the Chief at the Dasaln a Before celebration 
all weapons are examined and repaired This is in particuhr a 
martial day and is, theietore, observed by Rajputs with enthusiasm 

The ordinary amusements are playing and singing among grown up 
people and hide and seek, <,'(/« Janda (tip cat), and anldtmichi (blind 
man’s buft ) among children The commonest village recreation is, 
for people to assemble together after the day’s work at a prominent 
place and jiass away a few hours in smoking and tallnng In towns 
chausai and various card games are played 

Among the Hindus the twice born are named after gods or famous 
personages They have two names, the janma idsh% nain which is 
used when the stars are consulted and at birth, to draw up the horos- 
cope, and the bolta nam by which persons are geneially knowm These 
are either of religious origin or merely names of fancy and affection 
such as Rdm Singh, Bir Singh, Damodar, Durga Sahai, Madan 
Mohan, and Kunj Bihanlal The agricultural and lower classes use 
diminutive largely, such as Ladu, Jawana, Lalh and the like. 
Names of places are given after persons, such as Ramgarh fiom 
R.am Singh, Narsinghgarh after Narsingh, Gangakhedi after Ganga, 
and so on 

During the last 15 years public health has been moderate. In 1891 
Cholera and Small-pox earned off about 10,000 persons, in 1896 and 
1897 the same epidemics accounted for 5,000 deaths, and in 1899 
Small-poii. again claimed 2,000 victims, out of a population gieatly 
weakened by + famines. 



CHAPTER II, 


ECONOMIC. 

(Tables VII —XV. aad XXVIII— XXX ) 

Section I —Agnciiltura 

The g;eneial cbaraetei of land in the four pmgtcitcts of the State Cieneial con- 
is much the same Foi the most pait it is fertile and bears 
crops of all the ordinary grains, and also poppy, but the irregulan-i) 
ties and insufficiency of the rams during the last ten yeais has caused 
agriculturists to sow khan/ crops on lands which used to bear rabi 
crops 

The soil is classed accoiding to its natural formation, its situation, Classes of 
and the use to v,hich it is put soil 

As regards classification by natural formation thiee main classes 
of soil arc iccognisecl 

Kalniat, kail (black cotton soil), a dark coloured loamy earth, spe- 
cially suitable for the cultivation of cotton but which also pioduces 
excellent crops of wheat, giam, jowdr, and poppy BJiumai (brown 
soil) IS specially suitable for the cultivation of wheat, but also produces 
cotton, gram, jowdr, etc Pailon, a shallow stony soil, generally 
glowing jottidr, tdh, ■tameli, etc It is veiy inferior to the other two 
Each of these soils is sub divided into superior and mfeiiot according 
to depth and the proportion in which hanlar (gravel) is mixed with it. 

As regards classification by situation theie ore three classes of 
chauras oi even lying land, dhdlii oi of uneven or sloping suiface, 
and galat or low-lying land where water accumulates 

As regards classification by crop bearing power, soils are divided 
into dera or rice land , piwat or irrigated land in which sugarcane 
poppy, vegetables and wheat are grown , thdla, single ciopped soil) 
adjacent to wells and or/us m which chillies, miingphalt and wheat are 
sown, addii, double-cropped soil, also adjacent to wells and orMs in 
which maize and poppy are usually sown , hdgdt or garden lands , 
pataii jadld, land lately gone out of cultivation , atj Aarfmi, old 
fallow land , hir, grass reserves , charokhar, village pastures , and jhdn, 
jungle or forest land The greater part of the soil ui theNaisingb- 
gaih pargana is bhumar, while black cotton soil predominates in the 
Khujnei pargana 

The surface of the country is undulating with a giadual fall from 
Narsinghgarh towards the Kali Sind nver on the west. 
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pmutioe 
(see Appen 
dix 


The system of cultivation does not \ aiy in different pai ts of th 
Cultivatois prefer the deep hdH and bhumar to patlon soil, bec£ 
latter sufteis moie from either an insulficiency or an excess of : 


Pieparations foi ploughing oulinarily begin from BatsdMi Sudi 3 
(May) popularly known as Alihdtij These consist m clearing the land 
of the slumps of the pievious year’s crop by passing the weeding plough 
or halBhay over it and removing stones, grass, etc , making it ready for 
ploughing The seed is sown after a few shoavers have fallen This 
IS the process for the khmtf crops The rahi crop land is ploughed 
continuously to let it absorb as much water as possible Thus piepaiud 
it IS alloaved to remain fallow until after the kharif harvest is over, 
when it IS finally ploughed and sown Ganwdnha or chanhhdf is the 
term applied to land which is thus tilled and kept ready for rahi It 
is said that the rain of the Ashlel„ha nakshatra (or asterism)' is most 
beneficial for the rabi crops 

Ceremomes The harrow which is tho fiist implement used m preparing lands is 
worshipped on the Alhatij The worship which is earned out by the 
whole village takes place at a field Five principal v illageis, together 
with a caipenter, go to the field with the harrow and hinhH l^s There 
they fiist bow to the earth with one end of the turban tin own loosely 
round the neck and worship the god Gauesh with effenngs of rice, )oh’‘ 
and white thread, also tying a piece of coloured thiead round the harrow, 
and marking it too with roh and riec They then apply the uce and 
foh to then own foreheads md that of the carpenter A coloured tlnead 
rs tied round the horns of the bullocks, and round their own right w lists 
and that of the caipentei Fn e fuiiows are then made in the field with 
the harrow aftei distnbulmg sw eetmeats to the people and giving a 
sldha ( dole of uncooked food ) to the carpenter. 

The usual charge tor ploughing a blgha of land once is one rupee 
Sos^ons. Two seasons are recognised — the khai t f season locally knovm as tho 

Stahl and the taht as the nultdlu or chaiil In the formei jowar.rice, 
maize, cotton, etc , aie grown and m the latter wheat, gram, and poppy. 

Dufash land About one eighteenth of the total cultivated area is dufash or yields 
two crops m the year In addn soil poppy is sown foi dufash in 
three ways ( 1 ) Maize is sown first and reaped, and poppy put in as 
the second ciop ( 2 ) San (hemp) or uiad is sown first, and when it is 
flow'etmg plough is passed through the crop which falls to the ground 
and forms manure m which poppy is then sowm as the second ciop 
( 3 ) Sugarcane and poppy are sown together Maize, urad, or san 
are put m first and then wheat. 

* One of the 27 astensms which rise and set during the Hindu year 
a A mixtiiio of iltt, tuiinorio and alum 
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Tlie Ihcn crops are sown (locally called orni) usually in the month Zoning 
of Asadh (June and July) and the rabt in Kntiz^ar and Kd,ttL 
( September to November) Jowdr, maize, rice, /mdow, mung, unrd, 
tiiar, wheat, gram, alst, etc , are all sown by a dull plough composed 
of the iiat, and oi i The nai makes furrows and the seeds put into 
the oil, as the drill plough moves, fall into fuirows thiough it Poppy 
seeds are sown broadcast 

No religious ceremony is performed at the tune of sowing The 
sowing of the thai if ciops depends on the i iins, no piopitious day 
is awaited but Sundays and Tuesdays are avoided A d ly is, however, 
pronounced as piopitious by the village astiologei foi the commence 
ment ol icibi sowings 

Joxvdi and maize each require 3 to 5 seers of seed per blgha , while 
■wheat requiies from 15 to 45 seers, gram and mfiiigphali from 15 to 
28 seers and alsi from 5 to 20 seeis per bigha The quantity of seed 
giain per blgha vanes with the quality of the soil 

After the crop has sprouted to a height of six or eight inches, a small Weeding, 
harrow ( kulpa ) is passed ovei the field two oi three times m case of 
maize, jowdr, and cotton No LuJpa or -w-eeding is, however, lequired 
in case of wheat and gram Weeding is earned out in case of poppy 
from three to six times , of sugarcane fiom three to seven , inuiigphali 
from two to si\, maize and jow-dr from two to four , and cotton, tdlt, 
and rainch twice 

Maize is reaped (called Idotiv ) in Kunwdt (September and October) Reaping 
and leaping operations geneially commence in the month of Aghan 
(November and December) tor Khanf crops and in Chait and Batsdhh 
(\pul and May) for mbi crops In case of maize the ears only are 
cropped off and dried, while jowdr is mowed dosvn with its stalks and 
brought into the khala or threshing yard, where the ears are cut oft 
and dried They are then trodden over by bullocks, the giam being 
winnowed and stacked ready for use Wheat, gram, miwg, and urad 
are cut down or pulled up by the roots when ripe and brought into 
the farm yard, the rest of the process being the same as m case of 
jowdy Opium is collected by lancing the poppy with the nakha 
(lancet) and scraping off the exuding juice with the chaipala The 
capsules containing the seed are plucked by hand when diy and the 
seeds beaten out. 

Sometimes sugarcane and poppy are planted together, the sugarcane 
taking 12 months to glow to maturity The outturn of poppy grown mgs 
m tins manner is not so large as it would be if it were allowed to grow 
alone, but sugaicane is not injuriously affected In this way the 
farmer gets two crops from the same field, for the same amount of 
labour ro ploughing, etc. 
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Eotation Strictly spealving no systematic rotatio^i of crops is piactised, 

although different ciops are often sown in Ih^-me field m succession 
The cultivators generally alternate jowar wim wheat or gram and 
cotton withyowffi- In jpatlon soil joxvdr is generally rotated with tilh 
and j ameli or cotton In kalmat and bhuniar soils wheat oi gram 
IS alternated with jowdi 

Mamumg The use of manure is confined to maize m the case of Ihnrlf crops. 

With labi crops it is specially used in fields where poppy, sugaicano 
and wheat are sown The manure geneially consists of village sweep- 
mgs and cowdung A special kind of manure is, howevei, used for 
poppy made of san or tuad called sanchut or m adUiut This process 
consists in sowing san or urad first and when in flower ploughing it 
into the ground Fifty cart loads of manure a jear are obtained from 
50 head of cattle. 

IrrigRted The Only important crops irrigated are poppy and sugarcane Of the 

crops irrigated area (1904 05) amounting to 10,606 acres, poppy 

usually occupies 5,350 acres and sugarcane 680 The price of crude 
opium has risen from Rs 4^ per seer to Rs 6i per seer during the 
last decade 

The expenses in cultivating one btgJia of poppj for opium are given 
below — 


Particulars 

Amount 


Rs a p 

Seed . 

0 5 0 

Water 

6 8 0 

Tax pel bigha 

6 0 0 

Fioughing, etc. 

10 8 0 

Total 

23 5 0 

Receipts 

34 0 0 

Balance 

10 11 0 


Sugarcane, There is no record to show the actual yield of sugarcane per blgha 
but It appeals that the yield has decreased of late while the price has 
risen It is stated that the aveiage yield of jaggery per bigha of 
sugarcane tor the period 1891 to 1900 was from 10 to 19 maunds, and 
the price of jaggery Rs 4-4 0 per maund In 1901 the yield is said to 
have fallen to from 8 to 16 maunds per bigha, whde the price of 
jaggery rose to Rs. 5i per nuund, it is now (1905) Rs 6| per maund 
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Expenses m cultivat i^ one bigha of sugarcane 


Particulars 

1 Amount, 


Rs a p 

Seed 

15 0 0 

Water 

17 8 0 

Tax per high a 

10 0 0 

Ploughing, etc. 

33 0 0 

Total 

75 8 0 

Receipts 

100 0 0 

Balance 

24 8 0 


The profit to the cultivator in case of both sugarcane and opium 
would be double tins if he were to use his own buHoclvs instead of 
hued animals 


No new implements have been introduced The ordinaiy agncul- impienioats. 
tuial implements are — the hal or plough , baklJiar or Iiairow 
nat or seed dull attached to the plough , on or bamboo tube fixed to 
the nai through which seeds fall into the fmrows, kuddh or 
pick axe , charas oi leather bucket used for diawmg water from 
a well > chhmpala or instrument with which poppy heads are scraped, 
after being slit by the nalha , datal or shovel, khurpa, a weeder 
or hoe , kulhddt or axe . ddntm or sickle phdom or spade , and the 
Ihuipl or small hand weeder 

A decrease of about 10 per cent took place m the cultivated area cuitiv ted 
of the State durmg the 10 yeais ending 1900 AD. but taking into aiea'Ind^voti- 
account the area lately brought under cultivation the total reduction yill 
at present is about 5 per cent. and IX). 

The area cultivated in a normal year is at the khanf 127,200 Area under 
acres, and at the raht 29,600 acies. The predominating crops m 
the first case sxe jowdr 90,400 acres, maize 10,800 acres, oilseeds 
1,400 acres , and at the rabt, wheat 12,600 acres, gram 8,900 acres 
poppy 5,100 acres, pulses 1,500 acres, oil seeds 600 acres. ’ 

The most important food crops at the khanf ave—makka or maize Khanf and 
{Zea mays), joxvdr {Sorghum vulgare), rice or dhdn {Otyza sattva), 
kodon {Paspalum stolomfenm), kdngni (Pameum itahcum), niung 
{Phaseolus mungo), mad {Phaseolus radiatiis), tuar {Cajanus 
tndteus), itlU {Sesamum mdic%un),and mungphaU {AiacUs hypogea) 
and at the wheat or gehun ( Tnticum aestivum), gram ( deer 

anehnum), barley or jau {Hordeum vulgare), inasur {Ervim lens] 
and batl(f {Dohehos stnensts). 
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Maize and joway aie the staple food grams of the comrron people 
throughout the >ear The rich generally eat wheat and to some 
extent rice also The pooiest classes use kangm s.n&hodon in tunes 
of necessity 

Gram is used as a subsidiary food by all classes The ordinary 
subsidiary food crops are the pulses tuay, uiad, muHg, masm^ 
hatla, etc. 

The oil seeds grown are Hlh^ ramahy idt (mustaid), linseed, and 
poppy seed. 

Cotton {Gossyptum indtctim) is very extensively sown, but the 
two kinds of hemp, son ( Crotolarta juncea ) and ambdri or pdtsan 
{Hibsicus cannabtmts), only to a limited extent 

The chief spices grown are sonph or aniseed {Pimptnella ccnisut), 
ztia (cumin), dhama {toytander saUvum), ajxodn {Liugutticum 
ajxvan), chilhe {capstcum), ginger, onions, and garlic. These are 
only grown on a small scale 

Poppy ipapaver somnifeyum) is very extensively sown Giinja 
{Caniiabts sativa) is grown on a very small scale 

Mangoes {Blangifcia titdica), guava, custard apple, mulberries, 
plums, jdmun {Eugenia jamoolana), lemons, oranges, singhdia oi 
water nut {Trapa btspinosa), kharhiiza [Cncunus melo), tarhus 
{Cuourbita cttnillus), phuiit {Cucttnits nwtnoi dica), shakuilaiia 
or sweet potato {Ipomea eduhs) are the fiuUs usually produced 
Biinjal {Solanum melongena), tatot (Lnfja aeiitaugula), bhiitdl 
{Abelinoschus esculentus), Laiela {Momoidica chaiantta, vat muru 
catd), radish, cariot, laddu {Leiigtntana vulgans), sem {Phaseolus 
vulgatts), gilhi ( a variety of Laffa acutanqula with a smooth slan), 
ghuiydn (Colocasia atthquotum), potato, kaltt {Cucutins ittilhs- 
stmus), pdlak or country spinach {Spttiaceaolctacea), soya {Anethum 
soxoa), pochia, lauki, zamtn land {Atunt cainpanulatitnr), lulpha 
{CUt-fiopodtum), and ganwarphali are the vegetables most commonly 
produced heie. 

In the famine of 1900 when the indigenous wheat ran short pissp 
wheat was imported from Chandausi and Hoshang Uiad and sown- 
The out turn was satisfactory but the indigenous wheat which is con- 
sidered of superior quality gives bettei lesults 

Irrigation is mainly used with crops of poppy, sugarcane, and 
garden produce 

The principal sources of watei supply aie oi/ifs on the banks of 
rivers, stx earns, and ndlds, wells, bdotls, and tanks The usual 
method by which the water is extracted is by the cliarcis. The 
dhenUi or counteipoise lift is used to a small extent 
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The State contains 2,459 kachcha or unbnclced wells, 498 masonry 
wells and hciont., 241 kachcha and 3^ pakka orhis, 4S tanks, and the 
Same nuinbei of nalas, ftom which irrigation is practised The tanks, 
ho-wever, do not retain water long, all with the exception of those 
situated at Eijaigarh, Narsinghgarh, and Hulkheri becoming dry in 
the hot months The same is the case with most of the nalas and 
streams 

The cost of digging a well varies with the nature of soil Rs 100 Wells, 
for sinking a / achcha and Rs 500 for a masonry well may be taken 
as the aveiage cost 

The average aiea irrigable by each kind of well is from 2 to 10 
blqhas, i c , 1 } to 64 acies It varies greatly with the situation of the 
well ind the depth of the water 

The average cost of irrigating a bigha of land once is Rs 14 0 

The irrigated area of the State is about 11,300 acres The area Imgated 
iirigable at the Settlement of Samvat 1943 (1885-86 A D ) IX) 

have been much greater than this, as it has since undergone consider 
able diminution owing to a large number of the irrigation sources 
hamng gone out of use and capricious monsoons 

The Umatwari cattle a variety of the Malwi are well-known They Onttio 
are, like the Malwi, usually of a grey or silver grey colour, of medium 
sme, but very active and stiong, and much prized for field woik The 
hoofs aie shapely and hard 

1 here are ample pasture giounds in the State, and no difficulties Pasture 
are experienced in an ordinary year in feeding cattle In a famine grounds 
year they are driven into forest reserve land In a normal yeai karbt 
(dried jmedn stalks ), hay, and bhusa (chaff) are m excess of local 
lequirements and villagers are able to sell them. 

The prevalent cattle diseases are — Cow-pox, mouth disease, Diseases 
flatulance, parpana (hardening of the skin of the shoulder and 
rotting of the flesh ), phepharta (lung disease), and foot and mouth 
disease The common remedy with the cultivators for all these 
diseases is to cauterise the affected part and administer a mixture 
of oil, salt and kachrts. 

The chief cattle fairs are those held at Pachor from Paush sadl 8th, Pairs (Tihk 
for 15 days, which was started in 1892, the Narsinghgarh fair 
held from Phdgun Bereft 8th, for 15 days, started about a century 
ago, the Bhumka fair, which was revived in 1905 after being m 
abeyance for 25 years, lasts foi 15 days horn A gh an Sueii 8th and 
the Ram Bihar fair held from Batsdkh Badi 8th, for 15 days, started 
some 25 years ago 

These fairs, which were opened with a view to encourage bade 
though commercial gathermgs are principally cattle fairs They 
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bring in to the State an income of about Rs 6,000 a year in sdyar 
dues The persons ordinarily attending the Pachor, Narsinghgarh, 
and Bihar fairs are m round number about 6,000, 8,000, and 4,000i 
respectively 

About 90 per cent of the population lives on agriculture, of whom 
about 60 per cent, are actually agriculturists and 30 per cent, 
labourers. 

Rajputs, Dangis, Ahifs, Gujars, Kachhis, Lodhas, Lodhis, Son- 
dhias, Deswalis, Minas, Dhakars, Khatis, Rajan-Khatis, Telis , 
Kulmis, Pals, Lorhas, Rewaiis, Chaurasia, Ranwalas, Jats, Purbias 
and Panwais are the castes chiefly engaged in agriculture 
Chamars, Balais, Saharias, Bhfls, Pardis and such members of the 
above agricultural classes as are not rich enough to cultivate land 
of their own depend on agriculture as field labomers 

Veiy little takhavt was advanced by the State to cultivators before 
1899 ( Samvat 1956) 

The famine of 1900, howevei, crippled the resources of agiiculturists 
and faWeijvi advances on a somewhat large scale became necessary, 
and the Daibai made liberal advances of khdd ( food gram ) and 
bij ( seed grain ), and plough bullocks Lately good hanests have 
improved the condition of the cultivator and the necessity for such 
advances is gradually diminishing, being already almost entirely 
restricted to cultivators m villages which possess no local ' banker 
( sdhuldf ) Though, according to rule, interest is levied at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum on these advances, on account of the poverty 
of the agncultunsts recoveries of mteiest are not made with any 
great degree of strictness The advances are realised at the harvest 
m full or m part according to the means of the cultivators If any 
amount remains outstanding it is recovered the next season. 

Section II— Rents, Wages, and Prioea 
[ Tables XIII and XIV ] 

All land being the property of the Chief the sums paid by cultiva- 
tors are revenue and not rent ( See Land Revenue ) 

In villages wages are generally paid in kind 

Jowar — Labourers are required for two processes Katni or 
cutting the crop on the field, and katarm or bedui cutting of the 
heads at the khahdn or threshing-floor Higher wages are given 
for hatni, wages being given in heads of the gram A day’s wages 
for katni vary from 7 to 8 seers a day, and for bedni fiom 3i seers 
to 4 seers a day In bad years lower wages are paid amounting to 
halt or three-fourths of the quantity paid in ordinary years. 
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Wheat — Wages for reaping wheat arc given in ears of wheat 
To every four reapers one man is attached, who binds the stalks into 
sheaves The leapers get two sheaves or ^awas a each and the 
binder three gawas A gawa contains a seer or a seer and a quarter 
of grain Besides these labourers women follow and gather up the 
stray ears that escape the hands of the reapers and the binders They 
rub out the seed from the ears, and the grain so obtained is divided 
into three equal parts, of which one part goes to the women and the 
remaining two to the cultivator The number of labourers available 
for reaping wheat is generally larger than that available at the lowar 
harvest This is probably due to the fact that cultivators have little 
or nothing to do at the wheat harvest, while they have many other 
engagements at the jowar harvest, including preparations for the 
rabt 

Gram — For gathering gram a labourer gets a bundle of gram 
plants, which contains from two to three seers of gram, daily The 
quantity of giam plants given is technically called a kadpt 

Cotton — Cotton usually undergoes three pickings The charge for 
the first picking is Re 1 for every 3 maunds ( of 40 seers each ) 
picked, for the second picking Re 1 for every 2 maunds, and 
for the third Re 1 for every 1^ maunds 

Poppy — Labourers are paid in this case in cash and get from 
to 2 annas a day for lancing the poppy heads, and 2 pice for 
scraping off the juice The work of scraping is done for two-and half 
houis or so in the morning only 

Sugarcane — For cutting and paring from 16,000 to 20,000 canes 
the charge is Re. 1, A double set of labourers, one for the day and 
the other foi the night, is required to prepare jaggery from the 
sugarcanes Those who work during the day get simple wages, 
about 2 seers of joxvdrt, while those who work at night get quarter of 
a seer of gur as wages and about the same quantity of gur for eating 
on the spot Of these workers, the man who puts the sugarcanes 
into the press gets special wages of 4 to 6 pice a day, and about half a 
seer of jaggery in addition, whether he works by day or by night 

The wages vary in the different For reaping jowar* and 

wheat the charge in the Narsmghgarh and Chhapera parganas is 
from 8 to 10 seers of gram per btgha, and in Pachor and Khujner 
from 24 to 28 seers in case of maize andiowdr and 15 seers m case 
of wheat and gram. 

The village artisans (the carpenter, the blacksmitli, and the 
Chamar ) and the village seivanls ( the Balai, barber, and the Bhil ) sans“ 
are given a certain quantity of corn at each harvest The carpenter, 
the blacksmith, and the Bhil get so much gram for each plough m 
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the village, while the Balais, the Chatnrir';, and the barber get wages 
according to the number of members who form the families of the 
cultivators served by them 

The famine of 1899 1900 temporarily lowered the wages of labour- 
ers, which rose again immediately after, on account of the diminished 
supply of labour 

The extension of roads has not as yet produced any perceptible 
effect in the wages usually current in the State 

Jo-Mar and maize are sown everywhere and, therefore, their prices 
do not vary much Wheat, however, which is produced over a laige 
area only in the Narsinghgarh ^argana, is cheaper there than in 
Pachor, where little is sown or m Khujner and Chhapera, where still 
less IS cultivated 

Prices Prices of gram have generally risen during the last few years pnn 

cipally owing to greater facilities for exportation On the whole an 
increase of about 25 per cent has taken place 

material condition of an ordinary middle class clerk is neither 
very prosperous nor very wretched He lives more or less from hand 
to mouth and has to incur considerable expense m clothing m order to 
keep up a respectable appearance Formerly, such cleiks used to 
wear a dhoti, and^ugrf Now thev use the kurta, achhan , 

or coat, trousers or dhoti, sdja or round cap, etc This 
clerk has now to spend about three times as much on his dress 
as his ancestors did The furniture in his house is also apt to be 
more showy and more costly, but less durable than that of his 
father 

The condition of the cultivator has not undergone any material 
change He lives as economically as before and has not to conform 
to the conditions of modern dress and living He wears the coarser 
kinds of cloth and his usual dress consists of a tntrzat, dohar 
dhoU, and a pagn 

Wages now run high and the day labourer makes a very fair 
income As, however, he has not learnt thrift, his material condition 
has not been uiatenally improved 

Section III —PorestB 

Classifloiition The forest here is divided into two principal classes, called Bara or 
State Forest and Chhota or Village Forest 

Legislntlon In Bara or State Foiest grazing charges are levied, while in 
Chhota or Village Forest grazing is allowed free The lules for the 
protection of trees, however, are the same in both 

A set of Forest Rules based on the Forest Act VII of 1878 were 
uitioduced into the State in January, 1902, and serve to regulate the 
cutting of wood m the jungles 



The State Forests contain the following trees —Achdr {Buchananta 
lahfoha), amalidb {Cassia fistula), aonla {Phyllanthus t^nibhca), 
antha {Saptndus deteygens), babul {Acacia arabica), hahem 
( Termmalta belertca ), bans { Dendrocalamus strictus ), bar { Ficus 
hengalonsts), becal {Celastrus sengalensis), btja {Ptefocarpus 
marsupium), hhandara {Gardenia latifolia), dhaman {Grewta 
tihaefolia vestika),dhdora {Bnogetssus latifolia), dudht {Wnghtia 
tictona and tomentosa), garnal {Carissa sptnarum), gular 
{Ficus glomerata), hmgotia { Balanites roxburghti), mill {Tania 
rmdus indica), jamun {Eugenia jambolana), kachndr {Bauhtnaa 
variegata), kadamb or kem { Anthocephalus cadamba), kalia 
seja { Lagerstroemia parvto/lra), karanj {Pongatnia glabra), 

Karonda {Cartssa carandas), kora { Strobilanthus callosus), 
khatr {Acacia catechu), khajur {Phcernx dactylifera), lasora 
or gonda {Cordia myxa), mahud {Bassia latifolia), ntakot 
{Zizyphus ocnopha), tnendid { Dolichaudrone palcata), ptpal 
{Ficus religiosa), sdgwdn {Tectona gtandis), sdlar {BosweUia 
serrafa), semal {bomhax malabartcum ) , sms or sdr amlt 
[Albizzta lebck), shisham {Dalbergta sissoo), Unas {Eugeinta 
dalbergtotdes), and fendu {Diospyros tomentosa) The Village 
Forests consist principally of am {Mangtfera tndtca), babul 
{Acacia arabica), ber {Zizyphus jujuba), chandan {Santalum 
alam), gular {Ficus glomerata), khakra {Butea frondosa), khajur 
{Phcemx dactylifera), khejra {Prosopis spicigera). Kora {Stro- 
bilanthus callosus ), mahud ( Bassia latifolia ), mm ( Meha indica), 
ptpal {Ficus rehgtosa), and sdgwdn {Tectona grandts) 

The Forest Department of the State is managed by a Forest Officer control 
who acts directly under the orders of the Darbar He is assisted by a 
Hamdddr and Forest Guards who patrol the forests and protect them 
The Village Forests and other fuel and fodder reserves m the districts 
ate managed by the Inspector kdnungos and the State Forest Officer 
inspects them from time to tune Forest Guards look after these 
forests also 

Timber, bamboo, grass, etc , are cut from the State Forests by the ami 

Forest Department every year and are stored at the F'orest Depot the people 
{baria ) where they are sold at fixed rates 

People in general can take no forest produce without the pennls 
sion of the State Forest Officer, but they are generally allowed to 
bring headloads of dry fuel and other forest produce, such as edible 
fruits, etc , free of charge Cultivators get wood for agricultural 
purposes every year free of charge from both the State and Village 
ForestS) and also either free or at reduced rates, whenever their 
houses are destroyed by fire 
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In times of scarcity, when grass cannot be had, people use the 
leaves of bans ( bamboo ), mango, mahua, babul, pipal, khajur, gular, 
etc , as fodder and all forests except a few special reserves are 
thrown open for grazing with the sole restriction that no trees are to 
be cut down This was the course adopted m the famine of 1900 
No system of cutting fire lines has been adopted When, however, 
a foiest catches fire, gangs of chamars and other people are at once 
despatched to put it out with branches of khajur, khakra, and other 
trees According to the forest regulations the zamtndays of villages 
within three miles of a forest are bound to assist the Forest Department 
in extinguishing fire. In case of refusal or neglect to render necessary 
assistance, they are punishable in the Forest Officer’s Court with a 
fine not exceeding Rs 50 

Area The average area of the State Forest is nearly 138 square miles, 

and that of the Village Forest nearly 140 square miles. 

Revenue. The average revenue realised between 1881 — 1890 was Rs 5,300 , 
forl891 — 1900 Rs 6,270 , for the last five years it has been 1900 01, 
Rs 8,090, 1901 02, Rs 8,030, 1902 03, Rs 8,690, 1903-04, 
Rs 8,860, and 1904-05, Rs 8,900 The expenditure averages 
Rs 6,550 

The forest is mostly cut and cleared according to the coppice 
method The selection method is also employed in some cases In 
1901 a nursery of mahud, jdtnun, mango, shtsham, shahtut, and 
sdgiudn plants was started at Narsinghgarh town The plants are 
used for roadside planting 

Wages, Chamars and Saharias work in the forests The rate of wages 

per man, woman, and child is 2 annas, 1 anna 6 pies, and 1 anna 
respectively. 

Qrnases. The grasses known as hal, tnachart, puma, lantpt ( Chrysopogan 

actculans), and gundar ( Attdropogon ) are used as fodder as well as 
for thatching purposes. The seeds of shdma {Opltsmenusy grass 
are used as food by the poor people m time of famine as well as in 
ordinary years Lampt and raunsa {Andropogan) and khajala are 
used medicinally, oil being extracted from them. Dub ( Cymdon 
dactylon ) grass is used as fodder and medicinally 
About one eighth of the total population depends upon forest pro- 
duce for its livelihood especially the lower classes, such as Chamars, 
Saharias, Kohs, Bhils, Pardis, etc 

Seotlon IV —Mines and Minerals 
(Table XII.) 

Building valuable minerals have been found in the State. There are, 

stone however, building stone quarries situated in the sandstone hills round 

Narsinghgarh town 

1 Veiy similar, if not identloal, '^ithpanimmfrumentaiserm 
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The quarries are divided into two classes those which turn out 
pakka ( hard stone sufficientiy long for beams, etc ) and those which 
turn out kaclicha (softer) stone used for pillars, arches, and carved 
work The number of the former class in work is 12 and of tholattei 4 
They are worked by the local stone cutters. A royalty amounting 
to about Rs 200 annually is collected by the forest department at 
the quarries, an export duty amounting to about Rs 400 per annum 
being also levied 

Section V —Arts land Manufacture 
( Table XI ) 

No opium IS manufactured heie The crude chtk is exported Opium 
mainly to Indore and in small quantities to Ujjam and Bhopal 

Khadt cloth, tat patti, carpets, newdr and tape are prepared in the Cloth 
jail at Narsmghgarh on a small scale Khddi cloth, tdt patttes and ^ 

n&vodf are also made in certain villages of the State but there is no 
export trade in these articles Razdts (quilts), jdjams, and other 
cloths are printed at Narsmghgarh, Bora, Pachor, Khujner, Sandaota, 
and Chhapera. The dyers at Narsmghgarh town are specially 
expert in dyeing sdfas and other cloths, in fine, light, and fast colours 
of various shades Blankets of inferior quality are prepared in a 
few villages. 

The potters have now begun to turn out good bricks and tiles Pottery 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, and shoemakers have made a Manual 
distinct improvement in their respective arts iniluatneB. 

Very good lance shafts and walking sticks are prepared by the 
Kanderas at Narsmghgarh These were formerly prepared from bam- 
boos produced m Narsmghgarh but now that the local supply of good 
bamboos is almost exhausted, they are prepared from bamboos import- 
ed from Banchhor in Bhopal State, 40 miles from Narsmghgarh. 

A gmnmg mill was opened at Pachor in 1895 A D by the Darbar Factory m 
and Seth Nazai AIi Alabux of Ujjain The total cost of starting "iustnas. 
the gin including buildings and machinery was about Rs. 50,000 
The Narsmghgarh State withdrew from the concern during the 
Superin tendency The gm is worked by a 250 horse power engine 
and contains 19 gins, and 9 permanent and 81 temporary hands are 
employed It works for 8 months of the year at a cost of Rs. 5,600. 

In the four months' slack season the upkeep costs Rs. 300. The 
current local impression is that the gin has deprived many families of 
their ordinary avocation at home, though it is not denied that a cer- 
tain number of labourers are employed in the factory every year 
during the cotton season. Pmjaras still employ women of different 
castes, who work with the charkhls or hand gins on a limited scale. 

The charkhi is said to turn out better btnola or cotton seed for agri- 
cultural purpose than the gmnmg factory and fetches better price 
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As local labour Is sufficient for the purposes of the ginning factory, 
there is no migration from neighbouring villages The labourers, 
earn from Rs 5 to 6 per month 

Section VI — Oommeroe and Trade 

Trade throughout the State as a whole has made no very marked 
advance of late years, and traders still rest satisfied with sending 
their raw materials to Indore and Ujjain, the chief centres of trade 
m Malwa, and occasionally to Cawnpore and Bombay In recent 
years, however, there has been a marked improvement m trade both 
at the town of Narsinghgarh and in the districts This improvement 
IS mainly due to the opening of the Indian Midland Railway and the 
construction of the Sehore Biaora feeder road, while the abolition of 
export and import duties on food-grams, the introduction of a uniform 
system of currency and of a uniform system of weights in place of old 
currency and measures, has assisted in fostenng the growth of trade 

Some merchants have made considerable fortunes in the grain 
trade which is the most extensive Money is generally hoarded, as 
only those who lend money professionally place it out at interest, 
while little or none is invested m banks or m the purchase of promis- 
sory notes or other investments The medium of exchange is the 
British kaldar rupee and Hundls Imperial Government currency 
notes are not very much used 

The principal exports are crude opium, cotton, gram, ghl, tilh, 
rameh, alst, poppy seed, hemp, and jaggery , the principal imports 
being groceries, salt, sugar, piece goods, kerosme oil, metals, rice 
and gram 

Crude opium is mostly exported to Indore, cotton and ghi to Bhopal, 
Ujjain, Indore, and Bombay, and oilseeds to Bombay, and giam to 
wherever there is demand for it 

Grocery, salt, and metals are imported from Indore and cloths and 
sugar from Bombay Grain is imported, whenever there is need 
for It, from the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, or the 
Punjab 

There is no means available in the State for estimating the value 
of the exports and imports 

The chief centres of trade in the State are Narsinghgarh town, 
Khujner, Pachor, Chhapera, Kurawar, Bora, and Sandaota 

The fairs held at Narsinghgarh, Bihar, Bhumka, and Pachor are 
principally cattle fairs. 

The castes and classes engaged in trade are Banias of the Merat- 
wal, Mahesri, Bijawargi, Agarwal, and Oswal sections and Gujargaur 
Brahmans These deal m gram, opium, and cotton chiefly Bohoras 
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( Shia Muhammadan ) deal m kerosine oil, grocery, cloths, and 
European wares The proprietor of the cotton gin at Pachor is a 
Bohora The Meratwal, Agarwal, and Oswal Banias also deal to some 
extent in grocery 

The principal trade routes in the State are the Sehore-Biaora and Trade rontos. 
Agra Bombay roads and the road from Shujalpur station on the 
Indian Midland Railway to Pachor and from Pachor to Khujner, and 
from Khujnei to Chhapera, the entire length of which is 42 miles 
Cainage IS chiefly by bullock carts, but pack animals, bullocks, 
camels, and asses are sometimes employed 

Shopkeepers are found in large villages only They are usually Shop- 
Banias and generally deal in grocery and provisions in small quanti- 
ties and sell necessaries to villagers They are both distributors 
and gatherers on a small scale, as they generally buy gram from the 
cultivators and sell it to big merchants or m the market towns 

People m general have taken to using imported articles freely, Consumption 
principally cloth, kerosine oil, sugar, glassware, metalware, and 
English and continental miscellaneous articles of every day use 

Villageis generally purchase goods at the weekly markets In 
villages in which there are shopkeepers, however, villagers purchase 
from them and not at the markets Shopkeepers occasionally go 
round and visit small villages with their wares 

A few big traders deal direct with the Bombay merchants through 
agents at Bombay 

The number of capitalists in the State is 27, of whom 3 are Brah- CapitaHstB 
mans, 3 Thakurs, 3 Muhammadans, and 18 Banias of the Oswal, 

Mahesri, and Meiatwal clan The usual practice for the capitalists 
here is to act at the same time as money lenders, bankers, and 
merchants Of these capitalists 17 are generally supposed to have 
from Rs 15,000 to Rs 75,000 and 4 from Rs 75,000 to Rs 1,50,000 
and 6 over Rs 1,50,000 The leading merchants of the State are 
local capitalists 

Precious stones such as diamonds, emeralds, topaz, etc., are weighed WcioHTa 
by the alst and ratti, the latter being li times the weight of the ratU 
used m weighing gold, 20 alsis making one ratti and 64 rattis a 
kaldar rupee Btones 

Pearls are weighed by the ratti used for precious Stones, but their pg„ig 
price IS settled by chav 

Precious metals, such as gold and silver, are weighed by the pjeciouB 
chdfival-, rath, mdsha, and tola, and in larger quantities by ckhatdks, metale 
seers, and maunds like ordinary metals, such as brass, copper, etc, 
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Avditdapola 


MenBuree ol 
onpnoity. 


Oapaoity 
weoaureB for 
other Bubs- 
tanccs 


Measures by 
length 


Moaauroa by 
surface 


Measures by 

cubic 

contents. 


The seef here is equal to 80 kaldar rupees in weight - 
8 chdnvals {grams of rice) = 1 rath 

8 rattis — 1 tndsha 

12 tndshas — 1 tola 

5 tolas — 1 chhatdh 

16 chhatdks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund 

6 tnaunds = 1 man* 

100 manis = 1 mandsa 

100 mandsas = 1 kandsa 


Articles of bulk are weighed by seers, maunds, ntani, mandsa, and 
kandsa 

Alkali, cotton, drugs, spices, salt, sugar, etc , are sold by chhaidks, 
seers, maunds, etc. 

Kerosine oil and liquors are sold by the bottle Milk and 
country oil are for convenience sold by measure, but these measures 
are based on the standard weight of the ordinary seer 

Grain was formerly sold by a measure locally known as the pat 
It contained 1 seer and 6 chhaidks of wheat, the quantity varying of 
course with different grains It was generally made of brass and bad 
a cylindrical shape Its fractional measures were known as the 
adwat or udat, t, e ,h pat and chauthta, t e pat These measures 
have now been replaced by a uniform system of standard weights 
consisting of chhatdk, adpat ( 2 chhatdhs ), pdo ( quarter seer or 4 
chhatdks), adhseer ( half seer ), seer, and pansert ( 5 seers) weights. 

In measuring cloth the yard, cubit, span, g^rdh, and angul are 
used The yard is equal to if cubits Raw cotton and silk ai e always 
sold by weight. Manufactured goods, such as various kinds of cloth, 
are sold by length generally and by number when more convenient 
For goods sold by number the unit in ordinary use is the kort or 
score 

People here do not generally understand surface measures but the 
Engineering Department purchases stone slabs, and wood planks of 
uniform thiduiess by surface measure The unit employed is the 
square foot. Beldars prepare Kachcha (mud) walls by surface 
measure, the unit being a cubit square for which they generally 
charge one anna 

Masonry is measured by cubic contents and the unit is 100 cubic 
feet, timber planks and stone slabs are also measured by cubic 
contents, the unit being 1 cubic foot 

Earthwork is similarly measured, the unit being 1,000 cubic feet 
Rubble stone used m buildings is purchased at a certain price per 
1,000 stones according to the dimensions and the quality of the stone. 
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The State financial year commences fiom the 1st November Me-i'^nrca of 
Bankers and tradeis, in general, commence their year from the first 
day aftei the Dtzvah, which is celebrated on the fifteenth day of Karttk )■ 

( October November ) The year so commenced is called the Umat 
wail year It is five months in advance of the Vikrama Samvat 
yeai The era followed is the Vikrama Samvat commencing on Chatt 
Sudi first ( March ) 

Section VII —Means of Communication 
( Table XV ) 

There are no railways within the State but one has been pioposed Rallv^n 5 <^ and 
from Bhilsa thiough Narsinghgarh to meet the new Nagda Muttia 
line 

Although no railway traverses m the State, the effect of the Bhopal 
Ujjam Railway was very noticeable during the late famine In the 
eaily part of the famine the local traders, anticipating high prices 
elsewhere, expoi ted large quantities of gram which they had stored 
up m pievious years Consequently in the latter part of the famine 
It was necessary to import gram This was easily effected and there 
was never any danger of actual want of gram and although high 
prices had to be paid, there was always food available for distiibution 
which pi evented the general migration, a bad supply of gram always 
produces. 

Prices of gram, cotton, etc , have generally risen owing to the 
greater facility for export The prices of American and Russian 
kerosme oil, European stores, fine cloth, and other articles from 
Bombay have generally fallen 

No perceptible effect on language or religion is to be noticed 

In 1891 there were only two metalled roads, the Agra-Bombay and Honda 
the Sehore-Biaora, running through the territories of the State The ( 

State IS now fairly well provided with means of communication. 

Besides the Sehore Biaora road passing thiough the capital and the 
Agra-Bombay road which tiaverses the Pachor ^argana and which 
both are Imperial, a new metalled road has recently been constructed 
by the Darbar from Pachor to Khujner, another from Shujalpur 
station on the Midland Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to Pachor which passes through the territories of Gwalior and Rajgarh, 
and a third from Khujner to Clihapera The entire length of these 
roads from Shujalpui to Chhapera vta Pachor and Khujner is 42 
miles. The portion of the Sehore-Biaora road running within the 
RSjgarh and Narsinghgarh territories from Hmgoni DalcBungalow to. 

Biaora is 40 miles The length of the Agra Bombay road running 
within the Rajgaih and Narsinghgarh terntones fiom Biaora to 
Sarangpur is 33 miles, 
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The Sehoie Biioia and A(?ra Bombay roads are kept in repair by 
the Iinpenal Public Works Department and the other roads by the 
State Besides the above metalled roads, the country is well traversed 
by good unmetalled fan weathci roads The opening of Railways has 
to a great extent thrown the Agra Bombay road into disuse except as 
a feeder 

L^rto The prevalent pattern of country cart in the State is a two wheeled 

vehicle with an iron axle, wooden spokes, and iron tyres 

The old pattern which it has displaced was made with solid wheels 
with a wooden axle and iron tyres The old pattern was better 
suited for kachcha ( fair weather ) roads, 

The present pattern is lighter and cheaper and well suited for 
metalled roads 

Post and There is a Sub Post Office at Narsinghgarh and Branch Post 
{ TaWe*''* Offices at Paqlior, Khujner, and Chhapera All these are managed 
XXIX) by the Imperial Postal Department Telegraph Offices have been 
opened at Narsinghgarh and Paclior in combination with the Post 
Offices 

Section VIII -Famine 
(Table XXX ) 


Causeo The chief causes of scarcity and famine in different parts of the State 

are short out turn due to insufficient or excessive rainfall, damage by 
hail, locusts, rats, khoda ( rust), etc Insufficient rainfall more often 
affects the Chhapera pargana and the Patan subdivision of Khuj- 
ner, where the soil is of the patlon variety, while an excess of ram 
has a similar effect on the deeper soils of the Narsinghgarh, Pachor, 
and Khujner parganas Jowdr and maize being the staple food 
grams of the poor, the out-turn of these crops is more important 
than that of wheat and other rabt ciops 

Pamino Cultivators believe m certain supeistitions which they consider as 

Mainiugs warnings of famine such as the appearance of a comet, the setting of 
the moon befoie Hirni‘ on the Alhd tlj night, etc Scarcity or 
famine is said toha\e occurred m 1791, 1833, 1868, 1877, 1896, and 
1900 The famine of 1833 was due to excessive rain, the rest to a 
deficiency There are no deiinite records however regarding any 
but the last The Census Report of 1901 shows the population of the 
Naismghgarh State to be 9i,093 The reduction of 24,187 persons 
or 20 per cent during the last decade was due to the effects of 
epidemics of cholera, small pox, and fever on a population already 
weakened by the famine 

1899—1000 In the famine of 1899-1900 every effort was made to provide assist- 
ance, relief works being opened and gratuitous relief given freely, 


' 'the Uliidii Oonstcllalion of Ibt. ds.er 
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'These relief measures cost the Darbar Rs 1,12,302, the number 
coming on relief being 1,132,383 units of one day A sum of 
Rs. 9,290 was also received fiom the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund 

Although no cut and dried scheme is ready for adoption in case of Mcibuics. 
future famines, a list of useful works that can be at once opened is 
kept ready 

When all the crops fail kandur, khajur, laronda, plpal, bar, bcr, 
tendtt; inahud, semal, sdgimn, jhujru, and gwfarfiuits are used by 
the poor. 



CIIAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
Section 1 —Administration 
(Tables XVI.— XXVII ) 

General Narsinghgarh Is a mediatized and guaranteed Chiefship of the 

second class, and the Chief does not exercise the power of passing 
sentences of life and death. 

In civil and revenue matters, however, he exercises full poweis 
The Chief either exercises these powers personally or delegates them 
to a Minister wholly or in part There is no Council in the State 
The present Chief (1907), Raja Arjun Singh, being a minor is leceivmg 
training at the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun and admmistra 
tive authority Is vested in a Superintendent who manages the 
State under the direction of the Political Agent in Bhopal 
Departments The principal departments of the administration are the Revenue 
and Settlement, Judicial, Accounts, Army, Police, Jail, Public 
Woiks, Forest, Customs otSayaf, Medical, Education, and Kdt khdna 
(household, etc) 

The various departments except the last are dealt with m detail 
further on Ihe last depaitment known as the hdihhdna, is, in 
charge of the HJuhtawim of kdthhdna who manages miscellaneous 
sections, such as the slnhies, filkJi ana, shutarkJidna, gaushdla, sthh 
khdna, etc. He also arranges for Darbais held in the State and for 
the reception of State visitois 

Ofiioial The official language of the State is geneially Hindi in which the 

Ittuguago accounts and State correspondence are kept Uidu and English are 
also used, the forraei in judicial proceedings and the latter m corres- 
ponding Avith the Political Agent’s office, 

Admimsfci'i For administrative pui poses the State is divided into ^ parganas or 
(ToMo'vill Huzur with its headquarters at Narsinghgaih , the 

aud CMpicx Pachor tah^l with its headquarters at Pachor , Khujiier iahstl with 
^ its headquarters at Khujner and the Chhapera tahsll with its 
headquarters at Chhapera 

In regard to size and revenue the tahsils would stand in the order 
Khujner, Narsinghgarh, Pachor, and Chhapera 

The district staff in each iahstl consists of the tahsilddr who is 
the chief revenue officer and magistrate, a fidtb tahsilddr who assists 
the tahsilddr in revenue matters, and in exceptional cases in the 
magisterial woik of the distuct, a hhazdnchi or treasurer who keeps 
the levcnue accounts as well as cash, a sanshteddr who is in charge 
of the office and the usual staff of clerks and sulordi'iate 
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revenue officers and menials Besides the above, there are subordi- 
nates of the Police, the sdyar, and the Public Works department 
in each tahsll 

The internal affairs of a village are controlled by the patcl, patwdru 
Balai and the Bhil or gashti 

The patel or as he is sometimes called the zaminddr is the VillnEo nuto- 
person charged by the State with the duty of managing the village 
Upon him rests the duty of keeping the village in a flourishing 
condition, and he is also responsible for the regular payment of the 
land revenue. In consideration of the duties thus imposed upon him, 
the pat&l gets a grant of revenue free-land, varying from 10 to 50 
bighas on which he pays half the rent only Such land is known as 
paielt bigha or adh-amli bigha. He has. moreover, authority to spend 
a certain sum known as the gdon kharch or village expenses and 
any balance standing over from the sum at the end of the year is 
retained by him Manure belonging to such villagers as do not culti- 
vate any land also belongs to him The duties of protecting the 
boundary against encroachment and of preventing and reporting crime 
rest upon him The patwdns are the village accountants and 
record keepers Their records contain eveiy circumstance relative 
to the revenue, measurement and allotment of the land and village 
rights Formerly, they were authoiised to levy a cess called ddtni 
of 4 pel cent on revenue collections of their respective villages and 
enjoyed several other minor rights and perquisites fiom cultivators 
at the gathering m of the various crops, such as a share of the sugar- 
cane and opium produce Some patwdns hold inudft lands The 
patwdrt is generally a member of the village panchdyat The 
Darbar now recovers the ddml as a cess and pays the patwdns out 
of it Their other rights and perquisites have been abolished 
excepting the tttudfi lands The Balai though of low caste is an 
important factor in the village community He is paid by a grant of 
land on a nominal rent, and receives a small shaie from the produce 
of the village He reports all improper transactions and offences 
that take place in the village These reports were formerly made 
to the patel but are now made to the police He guides travellers 
through his limits and carries all messages and the baggage of State 
officials according to the direction of the patel He also arranges for 
the rasad or supplies if any person visits his village The Bhil or 
gashti IS the village watchman He watches the crops and is also 
public guide and messenger As village watchman, he keeps watch at 
night, observes all arrivals and departures and as a subordinate of the 
Police he IS expected to be informed of the character of every mdivi- 
dual in the village, and to help the regular Police in tracing crimes 
committed in the village. He either holds land on which he pays a 
nonunal rent or is paid by share of produce of the village fields. 
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Other membeis of the community are the village artisan, the 
carpenter, blacksmith, and Chamar, and village servants, such as the 
barbel and waterman. These aie paid customary and fixed wages in 
kind at harvest time 

Formerly eveiy village used to have its own ±ianchayat whfere all 
petty transactions of a civil and criminal natui'e weie decided. In 
serious cases they used to report their decisions to the Darbar and if 
the Darbar thought proper to interfere it used to take up the cases 
and decide them But since the establishment of the organised 
Police and regular criminal courts, all ciiminal cases big and small 
are reported to the Police and decided by the magistrate As regards 
civil cases the village panchayats still try to settle them privately and 
amicably, and only when the parties are not satisfied with their 
decisions do they have recourse to law courts 

Th.Q patel,patwarl, and two oi three other respectable and intelli- 
gent persons of the village form the panchayat 

The village officials and artisans thus continue to carry on their 
functions as of old, except the patwarl who now partakes more of 
the nature of a State servant than a village official > 

Section II ^Law and Justice 
( Tables XVI and XVII ) 

Barly days. Before the advent of the Biitish, in the days of Rajput, Muhanl- 
madan and the Maratha lule, the panchayat system for dispensing 
justice prevailed everywhere panchayats were of two kinds, 

generally in petty disputes the two parties referred the matter to 
panchayats of their own selection and bound themselves to abide 
by their decision. 

The second kind of panchayat consisted of panchas selected by 
the State Such panchayats generally consisted of five public 
functionaiies, the zamlndar and the Idnungo The more impor- 
tant cases which could not be privately and amicably settled were 
rcfeiied to this by the Darbar The panchas delivered 

their opinion and the Darbar declared its decision m accordance with 
their opinion or rejected it, and passed its own orders The Chief 
was the final aibitei in all civil as well as criminal matters. Capital 
punishment was very rare, even in cases of murder, compensation m 
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money being usually taken In the three upper castes a murderer 
would ui-vanably escape on paying compensation to the lelatives of 
the murdered man, but in the case of lower classes capital punishment 
was at times inflicted A thief generally escaped with a fine 

No special body or official is appointed by the State for the purpose rreaeat 

syatein 

of framing laws and regulations The Chief issues circulars on the LegUlation, 
plocedure of courts, or regulating the conduct of any department, as 
he thinks fit, after consulting the head of the department and the 
Minister. 

Proper civil and criminal courts were established and powers 
assigned to them in 1884 

Among the more important circulars issued, are a circular regard- 
ing court fees, amendmg the previous circular of 1887, passed in 
1898 , a circular regarding limitation of suits for moveable and 
immoveable property passed in 1898 , an arms circular for the regu 
Jation of the use and possession of fire-arms introduced m 1899 , a 
circular prohibiting State servants from engagmg in trade in the 
State, passed m 1901 , and a set of forest rules fiamed by the State 
and sanctioned by the Political Agent and enforced in 1902 

Certain rules restiicting promiscuous sale of opium in the State 
V^ere framed on the lines of the rules in force in the Indore State and 
after being approved by the Political Agent were promulgated 
m 1903 

The system of administration of civil and criminal justice in force Codee. 
in all the Courts of the State is that founded on the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and Indian Penal Code of British India 

The following British India Acts are used in the State courts — 

The Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, the Police Act, 
the Civil Procedure Code in its mam principles with adaptations to 
suit local usage, and the Evidence Act 

When exercismg powers, the Chief has full and final power in all pavers 
civil suits, but in criminal cases he oidinarily exercises powers simi- 
lar to those of a Sessions Judge in British India, but submits all 
heinous offences for trial by the Political Agent. The Superinten- 
dent is at present the principal judicial authority The Chief usually 
delegates his civil powers to the Dwan, acting himself only as a 
court of appeah, but in criminal matteis, seiious cases are committed 
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to his court The powers of existing courts are detailed m the state- 
ment given bejow — 


Name o£ tho Court 


Distiict Magistrate 
■with special po 
wers under Bee 
tion 80, 0rimmal| 
Prooediire Code 


|Suit9 of unlimlt 
ed value and 
appeals 


Tho Nazim's Court . 


iPirst Class Magistra 
te with additional 
powers specified In 
Schedule IV of the 
Oilumial Procedure 
Oodo 


Suits up to Rs 
1,000 and ap- 
peals up to Es, 


Second Class Ma 


|0aBes beyond 
the powara 
of this Court 
and final 
appeals ho 
to the Poll 
tioal Agent 
at Bhopal 


Most of the courts in the State are also endowed with revenue 
powers. 

General cost ^ "ot possible to give the general cost of the establishment, as 
of the esta the same staff does both the works, but the annual cost of the two 
B ment, purely judicial courts is about Rs, 3,700 per annum. 

The value of property litigated about) m 1905 was Rs. 25,548-3-6. 
Nine pies per rupee is the court fee charged m all courts. 
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Witnesses are required to make statements In the name of the 
deity specially worshipped by their family or caste. Thera is no 
form of oath peculiar to the State. 

Section III — Finanoa 
(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

There are no records available which give any details of the Sjatem. 
system pursued in early days From enquiries, however, it appears 
that the revenue was collected on the batat system, the Daibar 
taking a certain share of the cultivator’s produce. This system was 
subsequently replaced by a system of payment in cash which 
eontinues to the present day. 

The accounts of the State are kept in Hindi and written in the Aooonnti 
old stylo In baht khata (Ledger) A regular account of receipts for 
the whole State is kept In Dafiar Mai (head revenue office) and the 
accounts office which both check tahsildaf$' accounts As regards 
expenditure, the head of the department which Incurs the expenditure 
and the State accountant check the accounts, payment being made 
by the order of the Superintendent on a report from the accountant. 

All lecelpts and expenditure are controlled by the budget allot- Control, 
ments which are framed by the Superintendent and approved by the 
Political Agent annually before the commencement of the financial 
year Monthly, quarterly, and yearly returns of the actual leceipta 
and expenditure are submitted 

The normal levenue amounts to about 5 lakhs, of which 3 3 lakhs Souroai of 
are derived from land revenue, Rs 36,000 from customs, Rs 5,000 "venue and 
from excise, Rs 12,000 from dues on opium. The normal expen (TftblOBx'viU 
diture Is about 4 3 lakhs, 1 lakh on general administration, 

Rs. 12,700 on Chief's establishment, and Rs. 58)600 In tribute 

Tliere have been no marked changes undu any heads of receipts 
except land revenue, the mciease under this head, being due merely 
to improved methods of administration. 

As regards expenditure there has been a considerable decrease 
since the State came under superintendence, under the bends of 
dharmdda or charity, palace, array, and kdrkhdna, and an increase 
under general administration, law and justice, land revenue, 
forest, police, and public works, The decrease under dharmdda is 
due to economical and methodical management, under palace, 
mainly to the minority of the Chief, under army, to reduction in its 
strength, and under kdrkhdna, to general reduction, in its vanous 
sections 

The increase under general administration, law and justice, land 
revenue, forest and police, is due to the fact that'all those departmeutES 
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have now been reorganised and put on a proper footing. The Increase 
under Public Woiks department is due to the allotment of large 
suras for the constiuction of woihs of public utility and to the 
introduction of an efficient staff. 

In 1819 the revenues of the State amounted to only about 
Re 60,000 a year, by 1824 they had risen to one lakh. 

The financial position of the State has Improved materially since 
It came under superintendence When the State came under super 
vision in 1896, there was a cash balance of about Rs 30,000 in the 
State treasury, the debts amounting to Rs 85,000. The debt has 
been cleared off and the Darbai now holds Government promissory 
notes of the nominal value of 2 38 lakhs, while the cash balance 
in the treasury (1906) amounts to over a lakh of rupees In addi- 
tion to the debt mentioned above the Darbar has had to pav i egui- 
lady to the Indore Darbar a sum of British rupees 58,577 0 ID 
eveiy year as tributei and also to cope with the severe famine of 
1899 1900 followed by several yeais of poor haivest. It has also 
capitalised its subscription to the Sehore High School for Rs 19,000, 
has completed a fresh revenue settlement, reorganised its courts and 
police, and constiucted a large number of useful and important 
public woiks at the capital and m the districts. 

The State never had a currency of its own, Bhopffii rupees and 
Hah coins of Indoie and Ujjaln were in general use till 1897, when 
the British currency was introduced 

Under Instiuctlons from Major Newmarch, Political Agent in 
Bhopal, in June, 1897, an Ishhharws.s issued by the State notifying 
that fiom the 15th July, 1897, the British rupee and its fractional 
coins would be the sole legal tender in the State This conversion 
was effected by the imposition of an import tax of 20 per cent, on 
the old silver com, by the payment of all salaiies in British coin, and 
the use of this coin in all State accounts, and by receiving the 
payment of the land revenue at a rate of 110 Bhopah rupees equal 
to 100 British. From 20th February, 1898, all rupees other than the 
British rupees ceased to be legal tender and were received only for 
their Sliver value 

The result of all these proceedings was so satisfactory that the 
Darbar was able to announce in the Annual Administration Report 
for 1897-98 that the British rupees had thoroughly replaced local 
currencies. 

Section IV ~Land Bevenue* 

( Table XX. ) 

The Chief is the sole owner of the soil, cultivators having no 
heritable or transferable inter est m the land they cultivate, and the 

I Ffimvalenk to the tribute ot 8j,ooo isfilim "s^iiahi rupees payable under 
gudMutee, ' 
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sums, paid over by them to the Darbar are thus, In accordance with 
oftcial phraseology revenue and not rent For any impiovements 
effected on the land by them, they get no return beycnd immunity 
hom payment at full rates foi a certain number of years guaranteed 
under the Pagras iu\es So long as the revenue is paid regularly 
and the liability foi any auears that may be due is acknowledged, 
possession lemains undistuibed If a cultivator leaves a village the 
land cultivated by him is given to another If he retains he cannot 
claim the land as a right even if he had built wells or otheiWise 
impioved it Revenue is paid on all land held at the time of the 
settlement, even though poitions of it may have fallen out of 
cultivation m subsequent yeais The propiietaiy right of the State 
is consideied so sacred that even mtiafiddt s and jdgirdats cannot 
alienate their lands Formerly, the muiefiddrs used to moitgage 
their lands in satisfaction of debts but this they are now unable to 
do under the order passed by the Political Agent in 1899 The 
}dgtrddi s have only the right to collect the revenue from their jdgir 
villages, and thus are simply assignees of the revenue All other 
rights such as the right to hear civil and criminal suits, recoveiy 
of sdyar duties and the light to unclaimed property and control of 
the Abkariare vested in the Darbar Thejdgirs being thq gift of the 
Chief, all successions and adoptions are made with his approval, and 
under his ordeis and a circular has been issued intimating that no 
jdglrddr will be recognised as such unless and until his succession 
or appointment has received the sanction of the Chief 

The lule IS that on the death of any ]dglrd dr whether he hat, 
direct hens or not, the jdgtr, tpsofaoto, comes under llje management 
of the nearest tahsilddr until a new ydglrddr has been recognised 
by the State 

The State villages are managed either under khdlsd management 
Of on mustdjm 

Under khdlsd management if the tiatel and the cultivators of a 
village have sound credit they pay the revenue direct to the iahstlddr 
Those who have not good credit obtain ntanohddrs who stand 
security for the assdmls, becoming personally responsible to the 
tahsilddr for the revenue demand of the village The manoitddrs 
recover the assessed revenue from the cultivators and also interest 
and Chitthdwan , and Hunddwan is levied from the manohddr by the 
Stale Chttlhdwan is so called from its being recovered from the 
cultivator by the manohddr when he presents the Daibar with the 
chiihl or bond making him responsible for the revenue demand 
This IS levied at from 1 to 2 per cent on the amount dealt with in 
the chithl Hunddxvan is a piemium levied by the Darbar from the 
■manohddr whenever ha pays by hund^ and not In cash. 
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At the time of a new or a revlsional settlement when the amount 
of the demand has been fixed, the patels and mustajtrs are called 
on to malce offers for the leases When an offer is accepted a paiia 
is given for the period of the Settlement and a kahulmt taken from 
the lease holder. 

During the continuance of the Settlement the State demand is 
limited to the figure entered in the patta Profits accruing from 
improvements or the reclamation of waste areas made during the 
period of a Settlement go to the *nustajir. The rates fixed at a 
Settlement cannot be raised or lowered by the mustajtf, 

Concemons. Certain rules known as the Pagras rules regulate the rates to be 
taken from land newly brought under cultivation, or land brought 
under Irrigation by the construction of new wells or orhls Full 
rates are not levied on such lands for a certain number of years 
If the mustajtr Is the patel of the village he has a further right to 
what remains over of the gaon kharch, money allowed to him for 
defiaylng the usual village expenses. The State considers the 
mustajtr responsible for the proper management of the village during 
the period of his lease. The basis of the existing assessment is the 
crop bearing power of the land and the possibility of irrigating 
and manuring it. 

Settlements Three revenue Settlements have taken place in Samvat 1922 23 

(laWe XX) AD), 1932 33 ( 1875 76 A D ), and 1942-43 ( 1885 86 

AD.) each for a period of 10 years. The period of the third 
Settlement expired in 1896 but no fresh Settlement was made 
owing to the unreliability of the village records, and the Settlement 
of 1885 A. D. was continued, the figure for the land revenue 
demand being that of the last year of the Settlement of 1885 Since 
the famine of 1899 1900, villages whose condition had deteriorated, 
have been given out on the old tjdi a or farm system, progressively 
increasing rates being levied This system was resorted to owing to 
the deterioration of the villages by shortage of men and cattle 
caused by the famine of 1900. 

In the case of the villages In which new land has been brought 
under cultivation, in excess of the area covered by the pattas of 1886, 
an extra lump sum is added for such land in the parvidnas issued 
to the tahsilddrs. This demand on naudhdd ( newly broken ) lands 
IS only approximate and the recoveries are made with leniency. 

Surveys. The survey ( only of the area under cultivation ) for the Settlement 
of 1865 66 A D, was made with a hemp string chain measuring 
58i yards of 34^ inches each and assessment was made at the 
following rates in accordance with the quality of the soil . 
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Land producing — 

1 Maize and opium 

in succession 

per blgha 

Rs. Rs 

3- 0 to 13 0 

2 

Sugarcane 



6 0 „ 12 0 

3 

Wheat or gram 



0-12 „ 1-12 

4 

Rice and masur 

in succession 


2- 8 „ S 0 

5 

Jowaf or cotton. 



0-12 „ 1 12 

6 

Rico alone 



2- 0 „ 4 0 

7. 

Fallow fields 



Nil 


First Settia 
mcnt, l86j 


The demand was progressive at a rate of 1 to 2 per cent yearly 
up to ten yeais In the Patan sub division of the Khujner tahsil 
•which contains many small villages and an inferior class of soil lower 
rates weie assigned 


On the expiry of this Settlement no fresh survey was made but Second 
leases were granted in most cases at the rates current in the last year 
of the previous Settlement ( Samvat 1932 ) At the same time 
enhanced cates were levied on villages which had been improved. 

The enhancement, however, was not made on any fixed principle, 
a lump sum being added 

In Samvat 1943 the old jartb survey was abandoned and at the Third Settle 
request of the paiels and agriculturists the Rajgarh chain and land 


rates were adopted. The Rajgarh chain measured 58i 

yards of 

36 inches each, the rates being fixed as follow — 



Land producing — 




per 

btgha 

Rs 

1 

Maize and opium In succession 

8-0 

'2, 

Sugarcane . 


10 0 

3. 

Wheat or gram ... 


2-0 



f 

1-4 

4, 

Joxoar or cotton ... 


to 



1 

1-12 

5 

Rice and masur In succession . 

„ 

6-0 

6 

Rica alone 

„ 

3-0 

7. 

Vegetables or garden land 


8-0 

8 

Wheat or gram on Irrigated land 


50 

. 9 

Cotton on irrigated land 

„ 

4-0 

10 

Lands attached to a well but not 




irrigated by it ., 


3‘0 

11, 

Masiir alone 


2-8 

12. 

Opium alone 

„ 

5-0 

13, 

Sugarcane and opium together ... 

„ 

5-0 

14, 

Hemp and opium 


5 0 

15, 

Maize and tobacco in succession 


8 0 

16. 

Maize alone .. ... ... 


3-0 

17. 

Newly fallow unirrlgated lands... 


1 12 

18, 

N ewly fallow irrigated 

.. 

5-0 
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These rates were uniform and did not vary with the quality of the 
soil But the soil of the Khujner and Chbapera parganas being 
iicher than the soil in the Narsinghgarh and Pachor Uie 

incidence of the neiv assessment told more heavily on the Naisingh- 
garli and Pachor parganas than on Khujner and Chhapera After 
caieful consideidtion of the circumstances of the case, the demand 
on the Khujner and Chhapera villages was, therefore, enhanced, while 
some reduction was granted in the case of the villages of the 
Narsinghgarh and Fachor pat ganas When this had been settled an 
increase at the rate of one anna per rupee was hiade oh the total 
demand in accordance with the practice in force in the Rajgarh State 
In spite'of this increase the total demand for the whole State was 
found to fall short of the figure at the previous assessment Theieupoti 
with the concurience of the patels a fUrthei increase of half an anna 
per rupee was made and pattas ( leases ) were given foi a period 
of 10 years expiung in Samvat 1952-53 (1896)^ 

Other changes weie also introduced at this Settlement Half an 
anna per rupee which used to be recovered as the difference in 
exchange between Hah and Bhopali com was discontinued , a school 
and hospital cess at As 8 per cent of the revenue demand was 
intioduced, the bheni due of Rs, 9, which used to be recovered from 
eveiy village of the State, was replaced by one of from Rs, 4 to 
Rs 8 levied in proportion to the revenue of the village and the 
daftar mdl or office cess of Rs 4 per village was abolished The 
rules and piinciples adopted at this assessment were in force till 
1906. The new settlement (1907) has changed them altogether 

Kahnaty bhimar, and pailon soil are met with in all the four 
parganas of the State. Unirrigated pailon soil, whatever the crops 
on it, is assessed atRs 14 0, Bhopali rupee per higha, while uhirri- 
gated deep black soil is assessed at from Rs 1 12-0 to Rs 2 per blgha 
according as it grows jowdr and cotton or wheat and giam No 
distinction of the quality of soil is observed in assessing irrigated 
crops which are assessed foi single crop land at Rs 3 to Rs 5 per 
blgha and for double crop land at Rs. 6 to Rs 8 per blgha 

The levenue is realized in two instalments of As 12 and 
As. 4 which fall due on the last day of Kdrtik (November) and 
the last day oiChatt (March), respectively It is recovered in cash, 
nevei in kind In khdlsd villages where there is no manotiddr, if 
there is any doubt regarding the punctual payment of the revenue 
by the cultivators, the tahsilddr arranges to keep a watch over the 
crops and recovers the State dues by compelling the cultivators to 
dispose of the produce, and pay the revenue demand. 

Where there is a manotiddr, he is responsible for the conhact 
payment Where the village is given))on mustdprt tenure, the 
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mustapr gives secuiity for tho payment of the revenue When 
a musiajtr cannot pay or produce a surety, his property is liable to 
attachment If this is not sufficient, the tahstldaf deals with the 
mustdpn village lands in the same manner as with the khdlsd 
village lands, keeping a watch over the crops of the village and 
realising the revenue by disposing of the pioduce 

The previous method of collecting revenue was more centralised CsHeoiton 
than the present one, m as much as under it the musidjtts and 
mamtiddrs throughout the State assembled at the capital together 
with their respective tahsllddrs on the Kdt tik Sudi 30 (the commence- 
ment of the local financial yeai) and the Revenue Office after the 
settlement of then previous year's accounts issued pai xvdnas to the 
different manoiiddrs foi the payment of the current year's revenue 
for which they gave a kabuhai to the said office All this is now 
done away with, and theiahsilddrs receive the agreements from, and 
issue parwdnas to, the tnattoUddrs, dnect 

The incidence of the land levenue in ordinary years Is not at all inoldenoo, 
heavy Taking good and bad years together the incidence amounts to 
nearly one thud of the net profits of the agriculturist 

Ordinal ily the agriculturist can lay by enough piovisions to 
stand one famine, but in a rapid succession of scarcities and 
famines he cannot withstand. The incidence amounts at present to 
Rs 3 2-0 per acre of cultivated land and Re 1 2 0 per acre on the 
total area 

Suspension and remission of land levemie aie freely granted Suspension 
when the agncultuust is really unable to pay the demand During 
the famine of 1899 1900 only As. 8 (50 per cent ) of the total 
revenue were collected and the demand of the other half was 
suspended In the year 1901 some villages were visited by a severe 
hailstorm and the agriculturists were unable either to maintain 
themselves or pay the revenue, and remissions were granted 
amounting to Rs. 7,577. 

The State revenue Is realised m cash Payment in kind, however, 
still survives between the cultivators and the manoiiddrs and 
mustaprs who to a certain extent recover the revenue in gram, etc. 

To guard agriculturists against oppression by the musldpr or manotl- 
ddr, the rates of crops taken as payment m kind, are settled by the 
iahsllddrs in accordance with the current market rates having due 
regard to local facilities for the export and disposal of the gram 

A cadastral survey^of the whole State with a view to revision of g ^ 

Settlement has been made, and the Revenue Settlement just tem ^ 
(1907) completed has been made for 15 years (Samvat 1964 to 1978) Bettle- 

aud leases to individual cultivators have been given on the "Ryotwari 
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system " This Is a departure from the- old system tinder which settle- 
ment was made for 10 years and whole villages were leased out to 
mustajtrs. The revenue will now be realised direct fiom the cultiva- 
tors and not through mttstajtrs and manottdars (bankers) as was 
hitherto done. 15th of February and 15th of May are the dates by 
which the revenue must be paid in by the cultivators according to. 
the Instalments fixed and noted In each individual lease., 

Seotion V — Mf8oellaneou& Revenue. 

(Table XXI.) 

The only Important sources of miscellaneous revenue aio the 
Custonos or sdyar duties and Excise or abkart 
Oaitoma For Customs arrangements the State is divided into 32 ndkas or 

circles, each ndka being under a ndkaddr who has generally from 
12 to 15 villages in his charge It is his duty to visit these villages 
daily and see that no dutiable articles escape duty, and to pay his 
collections to the chabidra or circle office to which he is attached^ 
every month There are two chabutras in the State, one at Khujner 
and the other at Narsingbgarh* 

A mukhtdr at each chahutta supervises the work of the nahd- 
ddrs under him and receives their monthly accounts, while the 
muhaiamun of sdyaf is in. charge of the whole department 
Opiunii In khdlsd villages without manotlddra the agriculturists sell 

their opium to traders and pay their revenue. In the case of villages 
under manoUddn, and niustdjtrs it is the manotvdars and musidjtfs 
who collect the opium and send it in gunny bags to Indore, usually 
giving Hundis to the State on their agents at Indore in payment of 
the revenue and dues, the money realised being credited to then 
accounts m the tahsil and the treasury All opium is exported as 
chtk The plant is cultivated m all the paiganas^ land growing 
poppy paying revenue at Rs 8 per acre on the average. 

The average number of acres under opium cultivation for the 
7 years from 188.4 to 1890 was 9,900 acres and for 10 years from 
1891 to 1900, 7,500 acres, the actuals in the last seven years being 
1900-1901. 6,967, 1901 1902,7,043 , 1902 03, 5,090 , 1903-04, 5,187, 
1904-05, 5,696, 1905-06, 2,193, and 1906-07, 7,742 

One acre will produce 6 seers (12 fbs ) of chik The chih or crude 
opium produced is weighed by a weighman in the presence of the 
patel and patwdrl, the amount being registered and reported by 
the lattei to the tahsilddr and muhatamnn of sdyat" before it is 
exported 

The average number of gunny bags of opium ('each containing 
100 seeis ) exported from the State every year is estimated at about 
450, the gross average value being about Rs 2,40,000. 
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ihe blate levies an export duty on crude opium at the rate of 
Rs 17 6 pet dhan of 5 seers including the biai or weighing tax 
1 he proceeds average Rs 10,000 per annum An import duty of 
As 12 per dhatt is also levied 


The amount exported between 1890-1900 averaged 1.200 maunds 
1 maunds, 1901 02 

848, 1904 05, 299.1905-06.583 
and 1906 07, 1,024 About 30 maunds are consumed locally 

The cultivation of opium is popular both with the State and the 
cultivator With the former, because m ordinary yeais it piovides a 
sure and easy means of realising the revenue demand, and ivith the 
lattei, because a small area sovn with poppy suffices to pay the 
revenue, while the giain produced in his fields remains for the 
maintenance of himself and his familv On the other hand, the 
poppy plant is delicate and the least excess of heat or cold destioys it 
In recent years the inegulanty of seasons, the deficiency of the watei 
suppb foi irrigation, and the great fall in puces, as compaied with 
fifteen years back, have caused a decrease in the area sown of nearly 
50 per cent The annexed statement gives the acreage and estimated 
outturn since 1884 — 
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The fall in the average produce per acre is noticeable It was 
6 seers for the 7 years ending 1890, 5 seers for the 8 years ending 
1899 3i ^ 

Otter drugs No hemp is cultivated m the State An import duty of As 5 
per maund is levied on ganja, and of As 10 on bhang. No 
chatai> IS consumed The average amount impoited is 9 maunds of 
gdjywand 2 of which are obtained from Indoie, Bhopal, and 

Sehore The right to vend is sold by auction, bringing in Rs 30 
annually Ganja is retailed at 7 chhatals to the rupee and hhcing 
at 4 seers to the rupee, but the price is not fixed by the State 

jjjg Qjjly liquor consumed is that made from mahua flowers. 
Two systems of liquor contract are m force At N arsinghgarh Town 
liquor is issued from a central distillery, managed by the Darbiir, but 
in the parganas separate contracts are farmed out to local haldls 
who are grouped m circles The right of manufacture and vend go 
together The liquor is of two qualities 60° under proof and 38° 
undei proof, which are sold in the town at Rs 1 2-0 and Rs 3 pei 
gallon, respectively The district contractors sell at cheaper rate 
No direct duties are levied on the liquor, As. 3 per maund of 
flowei and 3 pies weighing tax per rupee’s worth sold aie levied on 
floweis brought from outside , on local mahua flowers only the lattei 
duty IS paid Distiict contractors pay Rs 2 annually The 
retail shops number 81 or 1 shop to 9 square miles and 1,137 peisons 
At Narsinghgarh Town the mohatainm of Abkan controls the 
arrangements and in the patganas the tahsiWms, The revenue 
from this source is about Rs 7,000 per annum. 

Very small quantities of other liquors are consumed and no rest- 
rictions are imposed on them 

In 1880 the State abolished all tiansit [rdhddti ) duties on salt 
passing through its terutories and received as compensation fiom 
Biitish Goveinment ISO maunds of salt annually to be delivered at 
Indoie fiee of cost. In 1881 this compensation, in common with 
simil.xi payments m Kind made to othei States, was commuted to an 
annual money payment of Rs 618-12 0 

g Up to 1890 the sdyat was given out on contract and even till 

as late as 1900 the taxes imposed weie buidensome and complicated. 

The old sdyar ( dasiur til amal ) or customs rules of 1878 weie 
levised in 1900 by wliidi exports and impoits of gram were exempted 
from duty and the duties levied on different articles of meichandise 
were altered, with a view to raise the duty on those articles which 
wetc generally used by the rich and to reduce it on the articles used 
by the poor. A weighing tax ( btat ) was also introduced which has 
led to an increase of revenue under sdyar In 1884 the Stale 
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abolished all transit duties 'vvithin its territory with the exception 
of those on opium 

There is no Stamp Act in force either as regards State or private Stump 
transactions, but the judicial courts in the State realize court fees 
fiom stamped paper, the revenue from stamps sold being about 
Rs 1,400 a year 

Section VI —Public Works 

A regular Public Works Department dates from the establishment Minagemout 
of the superintendency in 1896 The department is in the charge of 
the State Engineer All local works are cairied out by the depaitment 
under the eiders of the bupeiintcndenl after plans and estimates 
have been approx ed by the Political Agent 

The chief original works earned out during the last sixteen years Wmks 
ending 1906 are the new palace at the fort at Narsinghgaih, a smut, 
a dispensary, a custom-house, a post and telegraph office, cavalry lines, 
a school and ajadat the capital, a post and telegraph office and a 
dispensary at Pachor, the Khujner Pachoi (7^ miles) and Paclior- 
Shujalpur (8 miles) roads and the Khujnei Chhapera road (14 miles) 

Excepting the first three works all these rest have been carried Es^iendituie 
out during the supenntendency Ihe average annual expenditure 
isRs 32,000 

Seotion VII —Army 

The State army is divided into two classes, legulai and irregular Ohisslfioation 
The regulars consist of infantry and cavalry, the stllaJidirn and 
Umat-Risdla, which latter acts as peisonal bodyguard to the Chief, 
and artdlery The irregulars comprise Rajput hedds generally serving 
as bodyguards for the members of the Chief’s family , and Billdddrs 
or personal attendants ot the Chief 

No restrictions aie made as to the classes fiom which men for the 
infantry, sillahddr cavalry and artillery are taken 

The Umat Risdla and Rajput bedds aie recruited from local 
Rajputs as far as possible. Billdddr form a special local class 
of men here who go by this name 
The sowars, who providetheir own horse, get Rs 20 per 

month and the Umat -Risdla sowars get Rs 6 per month independent 
of thehoise, which the State provides for them. The rest get trom 
Rs. 3 to Rs 5 per month. 

There are no fixed rules regarding the number of years a man has ponsiona. 
to serve or as to pension. Usually men serve as long as they can 
and when they become incapable, a son or some other relation is 
provided as a substitute, if he has suitable quahfications If the 
mam has no such relations he is given pension or a mamtenance 
allowance, 
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Section VIII -Police and Jails 
( Table XXIV and XXVI ) 

Polioe Befoie the yeai 1883 no regular police existed in the Stale The 

safety of the State and the people was entrusted to the care ot 
certain jamddars who had each from 40 to 50 men undei them. 
These bodies were known as hedds and were named after the jamdddf 
in command No investigating powers were given to them In 
1883 a beginning was made m forming a icgular police force 
Constables and thdndddrs were appointed and poweis of inves- 
tigation were given them 

Later on, the thdndddrs weie entuisted with limited magistenal 
powers, and empowered to decide petty cases of theft, mischief, etc. 
This ariangement continued with certain modifications till 189fiwhen 
the State came under supeimtendence A muntazim of police for 
the State was then appointed, a deputy inspector from the Thagi and 
Dacoity Department being selected for the post The police was 
then entiiely reorganised, and the magisterial poweis previously 
exercised by the thdndddts weie i.uthdrawn Departmental anange- 
ments were made on the lines of those in ioice m the Punjab police 
and lules have been framed fiom time to time on the lines of the 
British India Police Act (V of 1861) 

For the safe carnage of the post and for the protection of loads 
and the boundaries ot the State, chauhis or outposts have been 
established at which sowars and sepoys aie posted These chaukls 
aie now placed undei the police department 
The Balais and Bhils m the different villages of the State who 
seive as rural police, keep watch and ward in the villages and 
convey repoits of all extraordinary occurrences and oflences, births 
and deaths, etc , to the nearest police station The ratio is one 
policeman to every 500 persons and if the guards set apart for the 
jail and the Moghia settlements and protection of the town of 
Narsinghgarh are excluded, the average stiength of the regular police 
comes to one constable to eveiy 6 square miles 
To be enlisted as a constable a man is required to be 5 feet 
7 inches in height and 33 inches round the chest and between 18 and 
30 years of age The rules are not, however, very strictly enforced 
and no restrictions exist regarding caste A manual in the form of 
questions and answeis is taught to the constables after enlistment, 
but no drill 

A clerk has been instructed at Indoie m the classification and regi- 
stration of finger prints, who has now commenced recording and 
classifying for the Darbar x 

The legulai police is aimed with talxejdis and the boundary^ 
police with muskets and talwdrs, i 
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Members of the Moghia criminal tribe belonging to the State are 
settled at the three villages of Mugalkheri, Hulkheri and Korawar, 
where the State provides them voth the means and imp'ements 
necessaiy to enable them to follow agiicultuial pui suits They are 
now taking to them more leadily than before The settlements 
aie supervised by the Assistant Agent to the Governor General 
in the Criminal Branch Ihe nuinbei on the roll on the 31st 
December, 1906, was 88 

A regular jail was established in the State sometime between 1881 
and 1890 A subordinate jail was opened at Khujner in 1901, at 
Pachoi in 1902, and at Chhapera in 1905 In 1901 jail mortality 
was about 20 per thousand, as against 10 in 1897 There have been 
no special epidemic diseases in the jail 

In the jail at Narsinghgarh tai pattis, 1 hddi, neu'dr and mats are Manafacture. 
prepared and also carpets to order The lhadt cloth piepaied is princi- 
pally used for the clothing of the piisoners T.dt'patfib, newdr and 
mats are sold in the open market -when not required by the State 

The average annual expendituie is about Rs 2,000 The average 
cost of mamtaming each prisoner is about Rs 30 a yeai 

Section IX -Education 
{ Table XXIII ) 

Before the State came under superintendence in 1896, crude 
efforts had been made fiom time to time to start primary schools in 
the parganas and a middle school and a giils’ school at the capital, 
but all these effoits proved aboitive for want of seiious and sustained 
effoits on the part of the State and the backwardness of the geneial 
public. 

In 1896 there were nominally three schools in the State, at 
Narsinghgarh, Pachor, and Khujner The number of boys in all the 
three schools did not amount to more than 75 and the number of 
teacheis to seven A regular middle school has now been started at 
the capital with seven primary schools in the pat ganas 

Three State-aided schools were opened in the parganas in 1905 
at Kotri, Mandawar, and Bhayana. 

The number of teachers in the State schools is 18, of whom 6 
are English-knowing, one being a graduate and the number of boys 
529, of whom 67 read English, 

The State schools are modelled on the Sehore High School 

The pay of teachers in the primary schools ranges from Rs 8 to 
20, and in the middle school from Rs. 20 to 40. 
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Expenses of education are met mamly by the State, education in 
primary schools being free, while m the middle school at the capital 
a low fee is charged which brings about Rs 60 a year The State 
spends about Rs 4,000 a year on education 
Section X— Medical 
( Table XXVII ) 

There are at present 4 dispensaries in the State, one at the 
capital and the other three at the headquarters of the tahsils 1 he 
Narsinghgarh dispensary was established in the last yeais of Raja 
Hanwant Singh’s time (about 1863), the Pachor dispensaiy some- 
time before 1881, the Khujner dispensary m 1885, and the Chhapera 
dispensary in 1899 

Information regarding the daily aveiage of patients and other 
points concerning which records weie available with respect to the 
several dispensaries is entered m the table The Agency Surgeon 
in Bhopal supervises the 4 dispensaries 

No local method of inoculation is followed m the State nor is it 
done by any particular caste or class, the vaccinators being of any 
caste They are appointed by the Bhopal Agency Surgeon Vacci- 
nation is not compulsory but people are urged to adopt it as the 
safest preventive against small pox In public institutions such as 
jails, schools, etc , it is compulsory About 86 per cent of the 
population are protected by vaccination. 

The pice-packet system of selling quinine has been recently 
introduced, sales being effected through the Post Offices 

No rules exist regarding village sanitation in ordinary years, but 
when any epidemic occuis in the village itself or m the neighbour- 
hood, special precautions are taken to check its progi ess Wells are 
then treated with permanganate of potash and lefuse in the 
villages IS destroyed 

Section XI — Surveys 

Three surveys have been made m the State since Samvat 1922 
( 1865 A D ) all for revenue purposes The first was made in 
Samvat 1922 (1865 AD), the second in Samvat 1942 (1885 AD), 
and the third in 1898 which took four years for its completion. 
The first two surveyed the cultivated area only , while the third 
included the whole area of the State cultivated, culturable and 
unculturable. 

The first two surveys were made with a hemp string “ chain ” 
measuring 58i yards In the first survey the yard measured 34i- 
inches, while in the second survey it measured 36 inches. 
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The last survey of 1898 was done with the plane table The area 
dealt with by the survey of 1898 was 474,240 acres 

In order that on the completion of the Settlement the pahvarls 
inay be capable of checking and keeping up therecoids with accuracy, 
all patwaiisv^eie trained m survey work, each being made 

to survey Ins own circle 

The have also been tiained in the pieparation of land 

records on the model of the system introduced by Colonel Pitchei 



CHAPTER IV. 

Administrative Divisions and Gazetteer 
(Tables II, III, VIII, IX, XX, XXIX, and XXXI ) 

Pachor Pargana — The Pachor pargana lies between 23° 30 and 
23° 51' noith and 76° 43' and 76° 55' east, having an area of 127 
squaie miles with head quarters at Pachor It is bounded on the north 
by the Biaora pargana of Rajgarh, on the east by the Narsinghgarh 
pargana, on the south by the Shujalpur pargana of Gwalior and on 
the west by the Khujner pargana The average rainfall is 32 inches 
Population was in 1901, 16,298 persons males 8,388, females 
7,910 Constitution — Hindus 14,969 or 92 per cent , Jains 62, Musal. 
mans 479, Animists 788, living in 71 villages’ with 3,244 occupied 
houses The castes and classes following agricultural pursuits are 
Biahman, Rajput, Chaurasia, Ranwala, Gujai, Jat, Dhalcar, Mina, 
Purbia, Panwar, Kachln, Bhil, Balai, and Chamar. The villages on 
the western boundary of the pargana are watered by the Newaj river 
which forms the boundary between the Pachor and Khujnei parganas 
The Dudhi river which skirts its northern boundary supplies watei 
to only two villages of the pafgana The soil is mainly of the 
kalmat class 

Of the total area 32 per cent is cultivatfed Iiiigation is effected 
from orhis on the banks of the rivers, nalas and tanks and to some 
extent from wells 

The pargana is in charge of a tahslldar who is the revenue officer 
and second class magistrate with powers to try civil suits up to 
Rs 100 The principal exports aie crude opium, cotton, and wheat 
The pargana contains 19 country liquor shops which bring in an 
annual mcome of about Rs 575 
The present levenue demand for the pargana is Rs 63,109 
ChhEpera Pargana — Tlwspargana lies between 23° 46' and 23° 
55' noith and 76° 23' and 76°35' east, having an area of 86 square 
miles, with head quarters at Chhapera 

It is bounded on the north by the Jirapur pargana of Indore and 
the Khilchipur State, on the east and south by the Khujner paigana 
and on the west by the Nalkhera patgana of Gwalioi In the 
western and southern parts the soil is rocky, while in the eastern and 
northern parts it is level and fertile The average rainfall is 28 inches 
Population was m 1901, 9,306 peisons males 4,805, females 4,501, 
living in 50 villages with 1,564 occupied houses Classified by popu- 
lation Hindus number 8,590 or 92 per cent,. Jams 74, Musalmans 244, 
Anumsts 398, chiefly Bhils, Brahmans, Rajputs, Kulmis, Sondhias, 


Reocni- report guflB 64 vlllagoB 
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Dangis Dhakars, Lorhas Gfijars, and Kachhis are the principal classes 
which follow agriculture 

Five villages on the western boundary of the par^ana are watered 
by the Kali Sind river, which serves as a boundary between this 
pargana and the Nalkhera pargana of Gwalior 

Of the total area 31 per cent is cultivated The irrigation is done 
chiefly from the wells The pargana is administered by a tahslldar 
who is the chief revenue officer and a magistrate of the thud class with 
powers to decide civil suits up to Rs 50. 

The principal exports are crude opium, cotton, poppy seed, and 
mungphali 

The pargana contains a topographical survey station at Ramnagar 
hill, five miles from Chhapera One country liquor shop is situated 
at Chhapera which brings an annual income of Rs, 189 
The present revenue demand of ih^ pargana is Rs. 43,445 
Khujner Pargana — This lies between latitude 23° 32' and 
23° 59' noith, and longitude 76° 27' and 76° 51' east, having an area of 
260 square miles with head quarters at Khujner It is bounded on the 
north by the Khilchipur and Rajgarh states, on the east by the Karan 
was pargana of Rajgarh and the 'Pa.chot pargana, on the south by the 
Shxi]s.\pnr pargana of Gwalior and the Sarangpur of Dewas 

and on the west by the l^s.\kh.Qis. pargana of Gwalior and the Chha 
pera pargana The average rainfall is 48 inches 
Population was m 1901, 27,899 persons males 14,363, females 
13,536, living in 160 villages^ with 5,185 occupied houses Hindus 
number 25,295 or 91 per cent Jains 126, Musalmans 904 oi 3 per 
cent Animists, 1,574 or 5 per cent 
Besides Brahmans, Rajputs Mahajans, and Musalmans, the follow 
ing castes are met with in the pargana Kulmis, Dangis, Dhakars, 
Sondhias, Pals, Khatis, Lorhas, Rewans, Balais, and Chamais 
They mostly follow agriculture. 

Six villages on the western boundary of the pargana are watered 
by the Kali Sind river which serves as a boundary between this 
pargana and the 1^3.)k\\ex& pargana of Gwalior 

Of the total area 30 per cent is cultivated The pargana is m 
Charge of a tahslldar who is the revenue collector and second class 
magistrate with powers to try civil suits up to Rs 100 The present 
revenue demand for the pargana is Rs. 1,69,386 
Twenty-five liquor shops are situated in the pargana, the income 
derived from them being Rs 838 a year 
A Topographical Survey Station is located at Chondapura village 
lull 2 miles fiom Khujner 


^ Eoeent report gives 156 villagos. 
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Narsinghfifarh Pargana — This par^aua lies between 23° 29' and 
24" T north and 76° 54' and 77° 17' east, having an area of 267 
square miles with head-quarters at Narsmghgarh It is bounded 
on the north by the Biaora paigana of Rajgarh, on the east by 
the Maksudangarh and Bhopal states, on the south by the Shujalpur 
pargana of Gwalior, and on the west by the Pachor pat gana 

The country is level and highly fertile, bearing excellent crops of 
poppy and all ordinary food grains 

The average rainfall for the pargana is 50 inches Population was 
in 1901, 38,590 persons males 20,053, females 18,537 Constitution 
Hindus 33,968 or 88 per cent , Jams 96, Musalmans 2,461, Animists 
2,056, Sikhs 8, Christian 1, living in one town, and 180 villages’ Vith 
7,795 occupied houses. 

The castes following agricultural pursuits are Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Dangis, Ahirs, Gujars, Kachhis, Lodhas, Lodhis, Sondhias, Deswalis, 
Minas, Dhakars, Khatis, Musalmans, Chamars, and Balais 

Of the total area 31 per cent is cultivated Though the villages 
on the eastern boundary of the pargana have the Parbati river flowing 
near them, it is but little used for irrigation on account of the height 
of its banks Villages on the north west corner of the pargana aie 
watered by the Sukar and the Dudhi streams 

Irrigation is practised from wells, orhls on the banks of streams, 
and a few tanks 

The pargana is administered by a tahilldar who is the revenue 
officer and a second class magistrate with civil poweis to decide 
suits up to Rs 100 

The principal exports are crude opium, poppy-seed, cotton, and 
wheat The pargana is traversed for 28 miles by the Sehore Biaora 
road 

A distillery and 24 country liquor shops are established in the 
pargana, winch bring an annual income of Rs 2,460 

The present revenue demand for the pargana is Rs 1,03,565. 

GAZETTEER 

Andalhera, pargana Narsmghgarh. — The village lies 6 miles from 
Narsmghgarh town m 23° 46 north and 77° 7' east It has three sail 
pillars of Samvats 944 (887 A. D), 1528 (1471 AD), and 1715 
(1658 A. D ) with inscriptions which cannot be made out wholly, 
and some sail pillars of Samvat 944 (887 A D ) one, however, 
refers to the construction of a tank at the village and states that 
Andalhera was included m pargana Bihar, sarkdr Sarangpur. 
Population 1901, 410 

Baoli, pargana Khujner. — A village situated in 23° 46' north 
and 76° 38' east, 2 miles west of Khujner It contains a garhi said 


Beoent report give's 165 villages 
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to have been built some 200 years ago by Thakur Mott Singh 
Jagtrdar A salt pillar stands here with an inscription dated 1723 
A D. Population 164 

Bhayana, pargana Khujner —Is situated in 23° 48' north, and 76° 
34 east, 38 miles west of Narsmghgarh town and Smiles from Khui- 
ner. It was known m Muhammadan days as Akbarpur and was 
the headquarters of a mahal m the Saiangpur Sarhar.* How and 
when It came to be called Bhaydna is not known, but it may 
possibly have been its original Hindu name Two old temples of 
Thakurji and a mosque are situated in the village A damaged 
Persian inscription is cut on the mosque but cannot be read The 
mosque is stated to have been built by some ancestors of the Kazis 
of the State 

Near the village is a hill which goes by the name of Tamba-Barli 
or copper hill, where, it is believed, copper ore was formerly worked. 
Recent analysis, however, shews that the ore contains 62 per cent* 
of oxide of iron but no copper Population was in 1901, 951 per- 
sons males 474, females 477, living in 199 occupied houses, 

Biaora Mandu, pargana Khujner —Is situated in 23° 39' north 
and 76° 29' east, 36 miles from the Narsmghgarh town and 14 miles 
from Khujner on the Kali Sind nver and 6 miles from the Agra- 
Bombay trunk road It is said to be a thousand years old and 
to have received its name from a j^atel of the village named Mandu, 
who was of the Kulmi caste. 

The Muhammadan troops stationed m the Sarangpur sirrAdr are 
said to have been cantoned here This seems very probable as 
Biaora Mandu is only 6 miles from Sarangpur. 

It was from this place that the Muhammadan forces noted the 
fire lighted on the Solakhamba at Bihar { called Shahr bdba-ha}t 
in the Am-t-Akban) and subsequently conquered it. 

On a rock 4i feet high and 6 feet square m the bed of the Kali 
Sind nver at a distance of about 25 chams fiom the " village is 
a Phallic emblem of the god Mahadeo said to be very ancient 
This village was given by Raja Sobhag Singh In jdgtr to his 
brother-m law, Thakur Amar Singh The Thakur built a garht 
in 1802 but went away to his native place m Mewar m 1824 
AD On the death of his nephew, Cham Singh, the village became 
khdlsd Biaora-Mandu was the scene of two small skiimishes m 
the years 1813 and 1847 The former took place between Raja 
Sobhag Singh and the Dewas State army, and the second between 
Raja Hanwant Smgh and his brother, Sanwat Singh, jdgtrddr of 
Ehfitkhera (Narsmghgarh) In the latter after 40 or 50 persons on 
both sides had been killed, the two came to a reconciliation 


» Ain, 11, 203 
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Population Was in 7907, 443 persons males 222, females 221, 
living in 145 Occupied houses 

Bih3,r, pargana Narsmghgarh — A collection of petty hamlets 
situated 7 miles to the south of the Narsmghgarh town situated in 23“ 
37' north and 77“ 9' east and 2 miles from the Sehore-Biaora road 
Bihar is of interest on account of its former importance It was at one 
time evidently a great centre of Jain worship as numerous remains 
are to be met with on the hill above the present village Among 
the senes is a grand Jain figure The figure is cut in the sandstone 
rock of a cave It is feet high but the head has been removed, the 
pedastal which remains ornamented with lions and the chmha of 
a bull shewing that the statue was that of Admath, the first 
Tirthankar. 

It IS possible that there may have been a monastery here the name 
Bihar being a corruption of VihSra The site is certainly suited 
to the purpose, being secluded and watered by the Parbati river 
which flows at a short distance off the hill, 

A building known as the Sola khatnba (sixteen -pillared building) 
stands OH the hill next to that on which the cave temple is situated 
It IS ascribed to the Khichi Rajputs from whom the Muhammadans 
are said to have conquered the place. Local traditions suppose the 
building to have been fifteen storeys high It is popularly said to have 
been built by a rich shepherd of the place named Shamkaran in 
Samvat 1?04 (1247 A D ) 

It IS related that once a big fire was lighted on the top-most storey of 
the Sola-khamba which attracted the attention of the Muhammadan 
forces encamped at Biaora Mandu, near Sarangpur, about 36 miles 
away, and led them to attack Bihar and conquer it They then, it is 
said, pulled down most of the Sola khamba and out of its materials 
built the mosque which still stands on this hill The inscriptions on 
the northern and eastern gates of the mosque which are m Persian, 
show that it was built in the time of Mahmud Shah on the 
15th day of Ramzan m the Hijn year 844, A D. 1440 Another 
prominent relic of the Muhammadan occupation of the place is 
the building known as Hapta or Hujra which contains the tombs 
of Shaikh Haji Qutab ud-dm, his nephew, and his servant The 
Inscription on the entrance of the first storey shews that the 
building was erected in the time of Muhammad Shah in the Hijri 
year 870, A. D. 1465 

It IS on account of this Haji’s tomb that Bihar is named Shah 
baba hap by the Muhammadans, and is thus entered m the Am- 
t-Akban as the headquarters of a mahal of the Sarangpur Sarkar. 
The local Patwari tamily has an account of the place. Unfoi Lunately 
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It IS so hopelessly confused as to dates and persons as to be of 
very little value It would appear from this account that the 
place was once known as Badravati and to have been Held 
successively by the Solankhis ( Chaulcyas ) and Khichis It was 
evidently a place of some importance during the Muhammadan 
period It was renamed Ram- Bihar after it fell to its present 
possessors. 

Besides the buildings noted above there are two temples one 
dedicated to Mahadeo and the other to Parbati and hundreds of sati 
pillars on the plain to the south of Bihar. 

There are no inscriptions on the temples but some of the sat% 
piUais have Hindi inscriptions which, however, do not convey any 
important information 

A cattle fair is held at the site of Ram-Bihar on Batsdkh bad* 
8th, lasting 15 days 

The principal castes now inhabiting the hamlet of Ram Bihar are 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, Rajputs, Kachhis, Dhakars, etc 

Ram-Bihar has now become reduced to a small hamlet of 11 houses 
with a population of 53 persons The site of the present settlement 
lies a short distance from the old site and is called Kachhipura 
Bijaigarh, pat-gana Narsinghgarh — A village situated in 23°42' 
north and 77° 1 V east, 2 miles south-east of the Narsinghgaih town 
It has an old hill fort, now in rums, said lo have been built by the 
Khichi rulers in these parts The village contains several sah pillars, 
bearing dates from 1698 to 1709 A D. Population 7907, 209 

Bhumka, pnrgana Khujner — A village situated in 23° 49' north, 
and 76° 32' east, 10 miles to the west of Khujner It contains a 
temple, rebuilt in the time of Raja Hanwant Singh with an inscription 
of 1854 A. D The purport of the inscription is that a Chief of Sondhia 
caste vowed by a sacred oath that he and his caste people would 
not commit any thefts within the borders of Umatwaii. Population 
1901 145 A cattle fair is held here annually in the month of Aghan 
(December). 

Chhapera, pargana Chhapera. — The headquarters of the tahsHoi 
that name is situated 46 miles west of Narsinghgarh town in 23° 54' 
north and 76' 30° east. The name is derived from the Chhapi nala 
which flows past the village and subsequently becomes the Chhapi 
river Formerly the chief place m the was the village of 

Rtopura on the opposite side of the Chhapi, now in rums. At the 
spot where Rampuia was situated, an image of Hanuman and the 
remains of a mud fort are to be seen Portions of a city wall and 
substantial masowy gateway are still standing round the present 
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Village of Chhapera which indicate that it must have been a place 
of some importance in times gone by 

Eleven Vaishnav and Jam temples and a mosque are situated 
in the village The Jam temple contains four images, three of which 
bear the date Samvat 1548 ( 1491 A D ) and one Samvat 1797 
( 1740 AD), but there are no inscriptions It is said that the place 
was looted m the year 1857 A D. by a detachment of the British 
forces when it could not obtain any supplies, the lahsildat having 
fled The detachment is said to have proceeded thence to R'ljgaih 
where it defeated a force of the Peshwa’s at the Lagdara pathar 
Population was m 7907, 2,602 persons males 1,341, females 1,261 
It consists mostly of Brahman, Mahajan, Kachhi, Lorha, Dhakar^ 
Kulmi, Chamar and Balai castes 

The unmetalled road to Indore which passes through this place 
has increased its importance 

A market is held every Friday A school, a dispensary, a post 
office, a sarat, a police station, and a customs post are located here 

Khujner, pargana Khujner — The headquarters of the pargana 
of the same name situated in 23® 47' north and 76° 40' east, 32 miles 
to the west of the Narsingbgarh town. 

Population was in 7907,2,837 persons males 1,528 , females 
1,309. 

The place is believed to be 500 years old There are two 
ancient temples of Mahadeo but they bear no inscriptions 

The oldest sati pillar in the village bears the date Samvas 
1715 (AD. 1658) and belongs to the mother of Moti Kunwar 
Umat The mosque at the place was built m Samvat 1788 ( 1731 
A D ) and is said to have been erected by a Mussalman oilman 

A metalled road from Khujner connects with the Agra-Bombay 
road at a distance of 7i miles 

Nafsinghgarh Town, pargaiia Narsingbgarh — The capital of the 
Narsingharh State situated 1,650 feet above the sea at latitude 
23° 43' north, and longitude 77° 9' east It was founded by Paras 
Ram, the first Chief of Narsinghgarh in 1681, on the site of the 
village of Topha Mahadeo It stands pn the Biaora Sehoie high 
road at a distance of 44 miles from the latter place The town 
derives its name from god Narsmgh, one of the ten Avtdrs ( incarna 
tions) of Vishnu, and a favourite deity with the founder of the State 

The name of the temple ( Topha Mahadeo ) owed its origin to 
the village at the foot of the hill which was inhabited by Saharias 
who made a livelihood by manufacturing ioplis (baskets), from the 
bamboos winch grew in abundance on the surrounding hills, which 
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thev sold in Rdm Bilmr town The temple is dedicated to Shiv 
Baijnath. The town is most picturesquely situated It stands in a 
valley enclosed by three hills encircling a fine lake also built by 
Diwan Paras Ram On the principal hill stands the fort of 
Naismgh While temples of Mahadeo and Hanurafin crown the 
other two At the close of rams when the hills are clothed with 
vegetation and the country at their feet is covered with waving 
fields of gram, the scenery of the town is so enhanced in beauty with 
the lake below reflecting the fort and palaces m its clear waters 
that it presents is a sight not easily forgotten 
The fort contains the palace buildings of which there are three 
principal parts— the Darbar Hall otherwise known as Kah ka chauK, 
the Raola, and the new palace All the three buildings command 
a very fine view of the town and the lalm, the surrounding hills and 
the plains beyond, while themselves adding greatly to the appearance 
of the fort The fort is approached by a metalled road passing by 
the Ramola ghdtt, and by four other steep paths, by two of which 
elephants and horses can pass The names of the four paths are— 
Ghoi'a ghdtt, Bhandara ghdtt, Thdorta ghdtt, and Dalan ghdtt All 
the State offices were in former days located in the fort but have now 
been transferred to a building at the east end of the town 
The population has been 1881, 11.400 , 1891, 8,561 , 1901, 8,778 
persons males 4,627 , females 4,151 Occupied houses 2,031. 
Hindus number 7,434 or 85 per cent , Sikhs 8, Jams 80, Musa’lman 
1,210 or 14 per cent , Christian 1 and animists 45 The prevailing 
sects are Vaishnavas, Shaivas, and Shakts amongst Hindus, and 
Sums among Muhammadans. 

Business generally begins about 8 o’clock in the morning and goes 
on till sunset with couple of hours break at mid-day for dinner and rest. 

Several temples dedicated to Ramchandra and Krishna built by the 
members of the Chief's household, stand in the town, the most 
important being the temple of Raghunathji, the present family 
deity, the temple of Kdlt Taldt dedicated to Krishna and that of 
Shriji ( Govardhan Nathji ), and that of Madan Mohan Lalji Be- 
sides these, the old temple of Baijnath Mahadeo or Topha Mahadeo, 
the temple of Pdtla Pant Mahadeo and Hanuman garht are other 
religious edifices of local importance There is a perennial spring 
in the temple of Baijnath Mahadeo which never dries up 
At the entrance of the town on the Sehore side stands a small 
bungalow which serves as a rest-house, while a sat at has been 
erected in the town- 

The hospital is located in the centre of the town. It is in charge 
of a Hospital Assistant and provides limited accommodation for 
indoor patients, 
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The Victoria High school building, which is situated at the entrance 
of the town near the Dak bungalow, was built in 1899 

Much has been done during the supennteiidency to improve the 
appearance as well as the sanitary condition of the town New 
buildings have been erected foi the accommodation of the Post and 
Telegraph Office, a Customs Office, Cavalry Lines and Jail Old 
roads have been repaired and new roads made A Municipal Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1897 to supervise the arrangements foi 
sanitation and the lighting of the principal streets and lanes of 
the town 

The Kotu'ol is the city police officer and is responsible for the 
protection of the town He works under the orders of the Muniazim 
of police and has a staff of 34 men who are distributed through 
chaukis in the town A cattle fair is held here in Phagun (March) 

f^aiherai, jiargana Pachor — A village 10 miles west of Pachor 
lying in 23° 51' north and 76° 49' east It is situated on the banks 
of the Newa] river. 

There is a European cemetery here containing five masonry built 
tombs which appear to be those of the guaid stationed here to keep 
the peace in the adjoining districts in later years of Diwan Sobhag 
Singh (1795—1827 AD) The camp was known as camp Dabri 
The guard is said to have remamed here for about 14 years In the 
vicinity of the village, about a mile from the grave yard, the traces 
of the old houses are still visible Population in 1901 was 187 

Pachor, pargana Pachor — Headquarters of the pargatia 
situated in 23° 43'north and 76° 47 east on the banks of the Newaj 
river, 24 miles west of the Narsinghgaih town on the Agra-Bombay 
road 

Its earlier name is said to have been Paranagar It seems to be 
an old place as mutilated portions of Jam idols are often found 
when excavating An old temple of Mahadeo stands to the east of 
the present town and is said to be about 300 years old An old 
garht m the heart of the town was built in the Muhamandan period 
Tradition relates that when this fort was in course of construction it 
was demolished nightly until steps were taken jointly by Hindus 
and Muhammadans to celebrate the worship of Kalap Mahardj oi 
as the Muhmmadans called him Kdlekhan Pir, the presiding genius 
loci 

The garht is now in rums but the worship of Kaldp Mahdrdj or 
Kdlekhan Pir still continues The image of Kaldp and the tomb of 
Kdlekhan are situated m the north-eastern corner of the garht the 
first on the outside and the second just inside. 
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Three temples are dedicated to Slirl TJwku,jl and ihcic is 
one mosque They all seem to be of recent date Three sah pillais 
the date Sani\at 1175 (1418 

In the mutiny of 1857 Pachoi ^^as looted by a party of mutineers 
from Indore. 

A cattle fair is held heie on Paush siidi Sth lasting 15 days 

Population m 1907 was 1,915 peisons males 1,037 , females 878, 
living in 393 occupied houses 

Patan, pargaua Khujnor —(23'" 53' north and 76° 48' east ) This 
place was the old capital of the Narsinghgarh Chiefs from 1668—1766 
with a break of 14 years ( 1681— 95) during which time the capital 
was temporal ily transferred to Narsinghgarh It is situated on the 
banks of the N ewaj 1 1 ver, 2 miles from Rajgarh A few old temples, 
a substantial fort, and palace of those tunes still stand here, but 
are now more or less in rums and deserted Numerous sati pillars 
and tombs, some of which bear inscriptions which are not intelligible, 
are to be found round about the village There are several big haorh 
here, some of which have spacious accommodations in them Patan 
was finally deserted m the year 1766 A. D. when the capital was 
finally transferred to Narsinghgarh Population in 1901 was 168 

Ratanpur.^iri'gfrun Narsinghgarh —Ratanpur, which was once the 
capital offhe Umats, was situated on the bank of the Dudhi uvei. 

It IS now non existent Its site lies neai the present Tajpura village! 

12 miles to the west of the Narsinghgarh town Udaji first establish- 
ed his capital at Ratanpur in the year 1603 A D , and it continued 
to be the capital of the Umats till 1638 A D when Chliatarsingh, 
the successor of Udaji, was killed there m a battle with the Imperial 
Forces. On this account the place was considered unlucky and was ’ 
abandoned 

The lemains now existing of old Ratanpur aie a mosque, a temple 
of Mahadeo, and three sati platforms The satis bear Hindi 
inscriptions which cannot be made out 1 hey bear dates which shew 
that they belong to the time when Ratanpur was the capital of the 
Umats 

After Ratanpur was abandoned as being unlucky, a small pura 
(hamlet ), namely TSjpura, was established and the lands of Ratanpur 
were transferred to it Tdjpura is now in the joint possession of 
Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh. 

Ratanpur is 6 miles from the Bapeha Dak Bungalow on the 
Sehore^Biaofa road 
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Sandaota, i>argana Khujner— (23° 51' north and 73° 35' east) 
A village 6 miles west of Khujner containing several temples three 
beaimg inscriptions of 1751, 1754, and 1798 and built in the time of 
Diwdn Moti Ram and Rdja Achal Singh Four sait pillars with 
inscriptions, dated 1485, 1718, 1714, and 1753 stand here. Ponula 
tion m 1901 was 1,091. ‘ 

Ton —A village lying in 23° 55' north, 77° 13' east, 14 miles 
north east of the Narsinghgarh town It has a gmht, said to have 
been built by the Penis, and a temple erected by the Khichis , the 

latter has an inscription beaung these dates, VIZ 1697 1832 and 

1883. Population m WQI was 1,063.^ It is the place of residence 
of the jagirdar of Tori. 
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Translation of an Engagement executed to the Sf>n'\nAR 
by Dewan Sobhag Sing and Koonwuk Chaen Sing of 
SOOBSTAN, NuRSINGURH 


Whereas the above Soobstan was always assessed at Salmi Sahi 
rupees 85,000 per annum , and whereas the Pindaree troops having 
enteieci the country laid waste the pergiinnah, and the people, in 
consequence, desei ted the place , and whereas we, being unable to 
pay the revenue and to meet the necessary expenses of the Soobstan, 
brought the matter to the notice of the Cu car , the Circar, in con- 
sideration of the aforesaid circumstances, and with a view to the 
improvement of the pergunnah, has directed the payment of the 
revenue for six years according to the following instalments, zuz — ■ 


In 1875 Suinbut 
» 1876 
.. 1877 
.. 1878 
„ 1879 
1880 


Rs 

25,00n 

35.000 

48.000 

60.000 

72.000 

85.000 


Rs 3,25,000 


Therefore we shall, as ordered, pay without an objection, year 
after year, the alxive amount of Rupees thiee lakhs and twenty five 
thousand, which includes the expenses of the mehal, insixyeirs 
according to the said instalments commencing on the 15th Kartick 
Soodee and ending on tlie 15th Bysack Soodee. 


Translation of a Perwannah from Molhar Rao Holkar to 
Dewan Sobhag Sing and Koonwur Chaen Sing of Soobstan 
Nursingurh 

Whereas the above Soobstan was assessed at rupees 85,000 per 
annum, but in consequence of the passing and repassmgof the Pindaiee 
troops through the mehal it was laid waste , and whereas you, with 
a view to bring the matter to the nohee of the Circao deputed Roop 
Ram Bohora, who, on ariiva), represented that, as the mehal was 
desolated, there was no means of discharging the revenue due to the 
Circar, amounting to rupees 85,000, and also requested that the 
Circar might graciously be pleased to take the above sum by instal- 
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ments e\ ery j ear so that the mehal might he impio-v ed , and wheicaa 
it IS necessaiy to realize the ie\cniieof the Soobstan as usual jit 
having regard to th fact that the peigunn ih has been laid waste, and 
in coiisideiation of the icprcstntation in, de by i ou, as vail us with 
a Mew to the improvement of the mehal, it has been decided, in the 
[ resence of the said Roop Ram Bohoia, that the yeaily revenue of 
the mehal shall be paid in the following piogressive pavments, so 


that the 

amount of rent in the 6tli 

year shall be Salim 

Sain ri pees 

85,000 








Rs 

In 

1228 or 

1375 Sumbut 


25,000 


1229 „ 

1876 


35,000 


1230 „ 

1877 


48,000 


1231 „ 

1878 „ 


60,000 


1232 „ 

1879 


72,000 


1233 „ 

1880 


85,000 




Rs 

3,25,000 


Therefore the sum of Salim Sahi Rupees three^lakhs and twenty- 
five thousand having been fixed by the Ciicar a the aggiegate 
amount of revenue of six years, this penvannah is given to you You 
wiU therefore remit to the Circar the above amount of Sahm Sahi 
upees three lakhs and twenty-five thousand according to the 
^oresaid instalments through the mamlidai and take receipts for the 

Dated 15th Jemmadeeul Akhir 1219 A H, 
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A 


Rdjgath 

Uniats are descended fiom Uniarsi, 
son of Mang Rao 

Uniaisi and lus brothei Sumarsi 
went to Sind and founded Umaikot 
Then Uniaisi left and went to -Ybu, 
while Sumarsi remained and founded 
the Sodha family of tlie piesent day. 

Umarsi founded the Umats The 
twenty-first in descent from Umarsi, 
Bhau Singh went to Chitor where 
for services rendeied he was gnen 
the title of Rawat— " with a splendid 
Khilat " 


Sarangsen in the seventh genera- 
tion from Bhau Singh, who lived in 
the 14th century, went to Dhar and 
ater took the Sarangpur district 
He then made Dupaiia his chief 
town Khemkaran second m descent 
fioni Sarangsen (it is not said how 
long after Sarangsen ) seized the 
country between the Sind and Par- 
bati rivers which was thenceforth 
known as Uinatwara -^utnanji or 
^amdji (Rawat Gumanji ) two gene- 
rations after Khemkaran at the end 
of 15th century, according to the 
account, built Kujner fort but lived 
in Ratanpur Later on he obtained 
from the Delhi Emperor Sikandar 
lodi ( 1489-1519) a grant of land 

including Pachor, Khadad, Lakhn- 
wps, Jhvnjhump-'i ( uou Rfij^-an ) 
Km.jner and Biaoir. a sm,m/hcM-g ' 
fi.m ted laid for oihcr lai.d also, at I 
'gai, Sh"i,-7ip,„ Called jifi /,T. | 

r-_iMUi^naud Ltc Pom gcue- , 


Ilii-, I 


C'.roH ai.J n but u-iV, 

\ol I 1' H 


I rations later came Rawat Rdniajt 
whose elder son Bhimdji became 
Rawat and the youngei Jitagi found- 
ed the family of the BSrkhera and 
Mundla lhakurs Rawat Benajt 
succeeded and m Sam vat 1586 ( A D 
15291 fought with the Delhi hoops 
Rdwat Knshnd]! served Akbar 
(1556—1605 ) 

Rawat Dtingaistjt who lived in 
16th century was killed at Talen He 
left six sons The two eldest being 
Udaji and Dudaji 
Udcijt succeeded and Dudaji was 
made Diwan by Udaji 
Chhatrasingh succeeded in 1621 
A D making Ajab Singh, grandson 
of Dudaji, Diwan Chliatarsingh 
died in 1638 A D Moliansingh 
succeeded as minor 
Ajah Singh built the forts at Raj- 

6arhandPataninSainvatl705(A D 

1648 ) Ajab Smgh died ( how 
IS not known ) and Paras Ram suc- 
ceeded him as Diwan of the State 
State divided in Samvat 1738 (A D. 
1681 ). 

B 

Narstnghgarh 

The Umats are descended from 
Rana Umji ruler of BhinmaU (m 
jedhpur ) They came over to Cen- 
tral India in Muhammadan time';, 
d \en ,iv aj ft 0111 ih“ 

C .Ml n- riic' hal lv( - 3O0M.ua 
1.1 Bhimnal, whc’ this took p'p-o, 
'Ibu LiMt Chief \ 1,0 v.ab eXiiB.kd 
xrrs S.mingccii 

Iiiii I iio(irtr.>. iir>ii"U'o 1 1- IVU hb'i _ 

> l.J, r,o.‘r. 0, (/.( i{ j 

.. t 1 
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naesinqhgarh state. 


“ Sarangsen went to Dhar m 1347 m 
the time of Muhamad Tuglak (1325 — 
1351) and received the title of Rawat 
for services rendeied Rawat Karan- 
Biji or Kamaji fourth in descent from 
Sarangsen •ras made Ciovernoi of 
Ujjam m Sikandar Lodi’s tune and 
obtained 22 pargaiias, some of which 
now form the States of Rajgarh and 
Narsmghgarh He made Dupana 
his capital 

Rawat Knshnaji was si'sth in 
descent from Kamaji and was also 
Governor of Ujjain where Kishna- 
pura IS called after him He died in 
1563 and was succeeded by Dungar 
siji He was killed at Talen in 1594 
He had six sons, the two eldest 
Udaji and Dudaji Udaji succeeded 
making Ratanpur his capital He 
received a A'/n/f?) from Akbar (1556— 
1605) In the time of Jahangir 
Dudaji for services rendered was 
given the title of Diwan and a sanad 
for certain teintories 

Chhatarsingh, Udaji’s successor 
was killed in 1638 at Ratanpur ’ 
Mohansingh succeeded and made 
Dungarpur his chief town Diwan 
Ajab Singh was killed in 1668, Paras 
Ram succeeding Paras Rain lived 
at Patan and Mohansingh at Rajgarh 
“The Emperoi Aurang^eb then 
‘‘granted a for the State in 
“ the joint names of Mohan Singh 
“ and Paras Ram ” 

C 

Note on above 

BY 

The SuPEiiiNrLNDENr of 
Narsinghgarh 

Umar -,1 and Rana Uinp aic dif- 
ferent imions of the name of the 
same person Both the R.ijgarh and 
the Naisinghgaih accounts agiee in 


I making the Umats belong to the 
family of Vikramaditya who had his 
capital at Ujjain It would thus 
appear that, while the Rdjgaih ac- 
counts sends Un,a>st and Sumarsv 
to Sind and Abu, the Naisinghgarh 
account begins fiom a lattei date and 
finds Rand Unijt already luling at 
Bhinmal (in Jodhpui ) \Vhether 
Umarsi (Umji) lived at Bhinmol oi 
Abu there is no means to decide, but 
probably Abu and Bhinmal both 
formed part of one continuous terri- 
tory Then, again, whether Sdratig- 
sen, who, according to both the 
accounts Ined in the 14th century, 
went to Dhar from Bhinmal or from 
Chitor cannot be ascertained Iheie 
IS no documentary proof available to 
prove the one or the other statement 
The Rajgarh account is taken from a 
narrative written on a roll of paper 
said to have been compiled in the 
time of Nawab Abdul Wasih Khan 
{alias Raja Moti Singh) oi Rajgaih, 
and the Narsmghgarh account based, 
on information, supplied to Mt. C. 
B Burrows, Publisher of the “Re 
presentative Men of Central India," 
which was, with certain modifica 
tions, taken from the “ History of 
Narsmghgarh ’’ given as an appendix 
to a book named “ Mahtab Divakai," 
written in the time of the late Raja 
Mahtab Singh of Narsmghgarh It i. 
IS not known what the basis of the 
account m the Rajgarh roll of paper " 
or m the appendix to Mahtab Diva 
kar is, Under the circumstances , 
there is no reconciling the facts i 
which must stand m either account 
as they are The sanads referred to 
m the Rajgaih and Narsmghgarh 
accounts are not forthcoming either, 
Wfiethei the title of Rawat w'as con- 
ferred on Bhau Singh by the Railg" 
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of Chitor, as the Rajgarh account 
says, 01 on Sarangsen by the Muham- 
madans as the Narsinghgarh account 
would seem to imply cannot be as- 
certained as no documentary evidence 
to support eithei statement is forth 
coming The Rajgarh account, how- 
ever, specifies the particular services 
which earned the title { Rawat ) from 
the Rana of Chitor, while the Nar 
smghgarh account does not name any. 

Rawat Gumanji or Kumanji or 
Kamaji or Karansiji are different 
versions of the name of one and the 
same person 

The Rajgarh Gazetteer officer says 
that it is impossible to say whether 
the sanad given by the Delhi Em- 
peror to Rawat Gumanji exists or not 
as the old State papers at Rajgarh 
are in a mess 

Whether Dudaji was made Diwan 
by Udaji as the Rajgarh account 
says, or the title of Diwan was con- 


ferred on him by Jahangir, af stated 
in Narsinghgarh account cannot be as 
certained But the following sen 
fence taken from AITCHISON’S 
treaties. Vol IV. page 279, 

clearly shows that the Rdjgarh and 
Narsinghgarh chiefs did not stand to 
each other in the relation of chief 
(master) and Diwan (minister) " The 
power of the Umats was established 
in the district known as Umatwdra 
in the 17th century by two brothers, 
named Mohan Smgh and Paras 
R^, tvho assumed the titles of 
Rav>at and Dtwdn, and made a divi- 
sion of their possessions, the Rawat 
retaining 5 villages in excess of the 
portion of the Diwan as an acknow- 
ledgment of his superior birthright ” 

It appears to me that the real word is 
Dimdn-not Diwan. Diman is pro- 
bably a word of Sanskrit origin mean- 
ing" the resplendent m honours*’ 
The word is largely used m this sense 
in Bundelkhand. 


' This title IS used m JJundelkhand, but never m Malwa, and I do not think thafTT^. 
Supertatendent of Narsinghgarh is correct in assuming this The word appears to be derived 
from deo,inan or strong as the god.. A.tchisons atatement was snppUed by the DaiW 
and is not authontative —(Ed ) ' “ -Daibar 
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NABSI'fGlIGAHII STATK 


GENEALOGY. 


Rao Mangio 
„ Umarsi 
Rana Kharsiji 
i> Paimji 
„ Devrajji 
„ Singlienji 
„ Jitsinghji 
„ Bhimsinghji 
„ Dholji 
,1 Bhumbiharji 
„ Vir Dhoulji 
„ Smghanji 
„ Bajrangji. 

„ Madhyarajji 
„ Gajrajji 
„ Lakhansiji 
,1 Jaspalji 
„ Rajpalji 
„ Moharsiji 
„ Amarsenji 
„ Patalsiji 
„ Gajvahji 
„ Bhausmghji 
„ Sheraji 
Rawat Mojaji 
„ Narsinghji, 

„ Udhoji. 

„ Dhiraji, 

„ Sarangsen (1345—1375) 


Ruvat Jasriji (1375—1397) 

Khemkauuiji (1397—11-37) 
Haluji (1437 — 1447) 

„ KamAji (1417— 14&9) 

„ Dahpsinghji (1489—1501) 

„ Kalyansinghji (1501—1513) 
„ Jodhaji (1513—1523) 

Rfimaji (1523—1525) 

„ Bhnnaji (1525— 1527) 

„ Benaji (1527— 1558) 

„ Knshnaji (1558—1583) 

„ Dungatsingh (1583—1603) 

„ Udaysingh (1603—1621) 

„ Kshatrasmghji (1621— 1638) 
,, Mohansmgh (1638—1697) 

I. Amarsmgh (1697—1740). 

Narpatsmgh (1740— 1747). 

» Jagatsingh (1747—1775). 

), Hannrsmgh ( 1775-1790) 

„ Pratapsingh ( 1790—1803 ) 

„ Pnthwisingh (1803— 1815) 

„ Newalsingh ( 1815—1831 
„ Mohsingh (1831—1880) 

II Bakhtawar Singh ( 1880- 
1882). 

Raja Balbhaclra Singh ( 1882- 
1902) 

II Bane Singh (1902— ) 
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APPEIS 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE TIME OF SOWING AN! 

and times of watering^ 


Qnility 
of Soil, 

Name of Crops 

Time of sowing 

Time of leaping 

Deep 

Mftkka alono or with TJrad 

Cotton 

Jowar alone or wilh Mung and Tunr 
Bice , . 

Hemp 

Mungphali 

In the first showers 
Asarh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

^ Knir 

From Agghm to Phagim 
From Agghan to Pus , 
Knar 

. From Kuar to Kiirtik 
From Agghan to Pus , 

„ 

Wheat on single cropped Ear 

'^ad^irnJ^to^yinng’^s"^"^ oroppecUand 

Knar and Kartik , 

Krom the middle of Barti 
to the middle of Agghan 

Ditto , 

^hait° J 

Ohait 

Do. 


Wheat on double cropped irrigated lands 

Ditto 

Do . 


Poppy 

Middle of K'irtik to the 
beginning of Agghan 

Opium extiaoted m Phi 
gnn and the Poppy plant 
cut in Chait ^ 


Sugarcane with Poppy 

Sag iicano alone 

KhJtifc , 

Agghan and Pus , 

In Pus, Magh and Phagtin 
next year “ 

In magh and PhSgun 
nest year ^ 

Shallow 

Patlou, 

Jowlrand Cotton 

Eamch Tiiii , 

Nangm 

EndofAsiiih 

Sawau . , . j 

Asarh . , _ j 

Agghan 

Suar and Kartik 

Jhadon ,, 


— - — 1 
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DIX C. 

AND srasES 

FOR THE VARIOUS CROPS 


Number of watcriDgs Time of w-iterlug 


1 or 2 in Narslngligarb,, 
8or 4, in Paohor, Khui. 
ner and Olihapera ' 


13 times, besides the 
watering for Poppy 


2,4ggban )If tbeie are wmior 
1 , ( rains, the nnmbei 

1, Magh ) of watering is less 


Irrigated in time of diouglifc 


Irrigated in time of drought if possible. 


Irrigated in time of drought if possible 


2, Agghan , 2, Pus, 8, Magh 
beginning of Pbagun 


I, Phugun , 3, Chait, 3, Bal-. 

sakh , 6 Jaith to the setting 

mofiains I 

J, Agghan, .J, Pus , i, High, 
i, Pbagun , ciiaiU J. Bai’ 
fcakh , I, Jaith 


5 Asiiih 


The field has also to be wateied at the 
time of Sow Ing, 

There is another kind of seed wbioh 
laquires only 6 waterings, but its pitots 
aio of email growth and Teiy seuMtir'e 
tooold They aie therefoie sown Ota 
small scale only i 

l^igated together with poppy tllf 

Hole waleiingsare required in the Kluij 
nor and Chliapora pm tanas than m 
Pachor and moic in Pachor than in 
NaiBuiglignih, 






The com- 



These are the arms used at present by the State 
ponent parts are explained thus — 

Arms — The crescent is the mark of Islam, the swords 
the national weapon of the Afghans , the scales 
indicate justice and equity 

Supporters —The hons indicate the protection of the 
British guarantee 

Crest — The star is the Heaven’s Light. 

Motto — Requires no explanation 


^J\£o/e — arms gn en above are not those granted at Delhi in 1877, which were 

Arms — ^Vert , three mullets aigent pierced of the field m bend 
dexter within a bordure gobony argent and gules. 
Crest — A tiger’s head erased argent Supporters— Black 
buck 


These are thus explained by Mr Taylor. Green is 
the Musalman colour, white (argent) and gules 
are the colours of the Holkar banner, Ghafiir 
Khan having been with Amir Khan a parhcipator 
in Jaswant Rao Holkar’s fortunes The mullets 
represent spur rowels in allusion to Pmdan life 
The motto given at the same time was Dil wa daidat, 
“ Stout heart, great wealth," or " Fortune favows 
the brave ’’ 


oza State Bannet is 





The colours are those of the Jaora house, the arms have 
described above. 




Genealog-leal Tree of the Jaora Family, 

I.— Abdul Ghafur Khan (1818—25) 

II.— Ghaus Muhammad Khan ( 1825—65) 

III. — Ismail Khan ( 1865—95) 

IV. — iftikhar Ah lOian ( 1895 )— 




CHAPTER L 

DESCRIPTIVE 
Section I— Physical Aapecta 

The State of Jaora lies in the section of Central India known as Situation and 
Malwa and is one of the three Treaty States in the Agency of the 
same name The territories of the State are much split up, the mam 
block consisting of the fahstls of Jaora, Barauda, Tal, Barkhera, and 
Nawabgan] , the remaining tahsils of Malhargarh and Sanpt being 
separated from the mam block The main block lies between 
23° 30' and 23° 55' N. and 74° 52' and 75° 32' E , and the portion 
comprising the tahsils of Sanjit and Malhargaih, between 24° 5' 
and 24° 20' N. and 75” O' and 75° 28' E. The area of the State is 
568 square miles. 

No origin is traceable for the name Jaora From the sanads Name 
and other documents in the possession of Thakurs It is clear that 
the name is an old one Before it came into the possession of 
Nawab Ghafur KhaU it was a small village of 300 souls and was 
held by a Thakur of the Solanki clan 

The main block is bounded on the north and east by the territo Boundaries 
ries of Gwalior and Dewas, on the south by portions of Ratlam and 
Gwalior, and on the west by portions of Gwalior and Partabgarh 
The distnct of Nawabgan] is separated from the rest by the Thakurat 
of Piploda , the tahsils of Sanjit and Malhaigarh are surrounded on 
all sides by portions of Gwalior and Indore, patches of these States 
also intervene and cut up these tahsils mto many small sections. 

Except the western portion of Nawabganj which is hilly, the rest Natural divi- 
of the country is typical of Malwa, consisting of undulating plains 
dotted over with isolated flat-topped hills 

There are only two rivers of impoitance m the State, the Maletti Rivers 
and the Chambal The Maleni, which is a tributary of the latter, 
rises in the hilly countiy near Sailana and flows through Jaoia 
territory, into the Dewas State where it joins the Chambal, It 
drams the whole of the Jaora tahsM and part of Barauda. The 
Chambal, which has its source m the western slopes of the Vmdhya 
hills, flows in a northerly direction and receives the drainage of pait 
of the Barauda tahsll and of the whole of the Tal and Barkhera 
tahsils. It IS joined near Sipavra (a village of Barkhera) by the 
Sipra river, winch here divides the territories of the State from 
those of Jhalawar. The banks are steep and the river little used 
for irrigation The Chambal runs throughout the whole year, but 
the Maleni, only foi four months in the year. 
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JAOKA RTATB. 


Geology : 


Tro petty streams flow through the iahsns of Malhargarl 
and Sanjit, the Sau, and the Retain, tributanes of the Chambal 
lh6 Ju has Its source m the hills of Parthbgaih and flowinf 
past the town of Mandasor. sepaiates the teiritoiies of Gwalioi 
and jaora. it then enters the Sanjit iahsll and empties itsell 

in o the Chambal The Retain flows m an easterly duection No 

acihhes are affoided by any of these riveis for irrigation. 


Botany 


entmtl but lies mainly, if not 

entirely, on Deccan Trap 

The flora are those common to Malwa, consisting mainly of scrub 
jungle containing species of Cappaus, Gtewa, Zizyphus. and Wood 
thlrrSiT'VT^ of Bwtea. Dombax, Anogetssus , here and 
herbaceous plants also flounsh 
ot the ordei Legummosae, Boragtnae, and Compositae. 

occasionallj met with and black-buck 
KAnttlope cervtoapm) and chmkara {Gozella benetn) are no 
uncommon Small game is plentiful. ‘ 

MU equitable, sharing m the condi 

(Tables I and temperature seldom rises much 

H) over 100° and It 18 usually between 80° and 70= 

fall IS 30 inches 


The aveiage ram 


Malhargarh has a scantier rainfall than the other fahstbs the 
I2Zchc,°w,^!,^rfS “““* 1899.1900 ;„ly 

“ aof 1M2 ''Tissri '»1* “ 1881, 1891, 1898, 

Section n -History 

(Sec Genealogical Tiee ) 

The ancestors of Abdul Ghaffir 

belongod to the Tajik Khel Durmirtt,^ 

(1719-43) Abdul Ghafur Kb-- - of Muhammad Shah 

(^) BylieutCohD 


‘^a/Szir>ej/ of Indw 
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and rose to be a confidential adviser and attendant, Abdul Majid 
' had two sons, Abdul Hamid and Abdul Rashid, the latter being one 
of the most learned men of his day After the death of then father, 
the two brothers entered the service of Ghulam KadirKhan, remain- 
ing in his service until 1788 when he was put to death by Sindhia 
for the atrocities practised on the aged Emperor Shah Alam 

After this event the two brothers went to Rampur in Rohilkhand 
where Abdul Rashid Khan, the younger brother, devoted himself to 
literary studies The elder, Abdul Hamid Khan, settled down as an 
agriculturist in Bhamsia, a village of Rampur, where four sons, 
Abdul Karim Khan, Abdul Hakim Khan, Muhammad Nazim Khan 
and Abdul Ghafur Khan were born to him Abdul Ghafnr Khan, the 
youngest, married the daughter of Akhund Muhammad Ayaz Khan, 
a cousin of his father, Abdul Hamid Khan Another daughter of 
Ayaz Khan was mamed to the emperor Bahadur Shah and thus 
Ghafur Khan was connected with the last of the Mughal emperors 
Abdul Ghafiir Khau spent most of his time between Delhi and 
Jaipur In the latter place his father in-law held a high post with 
the title of Nawab 

At this time the famous quarrel, regarding the hand of the 
Sesodia Puncess, Krishna Kumaii, arose between the Chiefs of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur Ayaz Khan joined with the free-booter, Amir Khan, 
the founder of the Tonk State in Rajputana, m settling the dispute ^ 
The friendship thus started led Ayaz Khan to give his youngest 
daughter in marriage to Amir Khan who thus became Ghafur Khan’s 
brother in-law Ghafui Khan then joined his brother m-law In 
1808 JaswantRao Holkar became insane and the Indore State was 
managed by Bala Ram Seth under the directions of Tulsi Bai A 
mutiny in Holkar’s army gave Amir Khan a chance of interfering, 
and after assisting Tulsi Bai m quelling the disturbance, he left 
for Rajputana, Ghafur Khan remaining behind as liis representative 
at the Holkar court Ghafur Khan, at this time, is said to have 
received the title of Nawab ’’ and an assignment of Rs. 20,000 per 
mensem from Bala Ram Seth for the suppprt of himself ahd a body 
of one thousand horse, which ha agreed to maintain In the disturb- 
ances caused by the revolt of Dharma Kunwar, Ghafur Khan 
was instrumental m assisting Holkar 'by giving timely notice to 
Amir Khan 

After the death of Jaswant Rao m 1811 disputes arose as to 
the succession of Malhar Rao, the adopted son of Tulsi Bai, in 
which Ghafur Khan espoused the cause of Malhar Rao 

Kdjasihan, I, Meiodr, Chapter XVII, page 429, 11 , Chapter XIV, 

page 137 , Chapter XV, page 141, Malcolm's CenifaJ l 7 idut,l, page 267 
In l8o8 the received the titles of SawSi and Jfiikhdr-ud daula from 
Amir Khan, Piinsep's Zi/e uf Ainli Khan, page 360 This, however, 
IS said to be an incorrect statement, not supported by the State records. 
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JAORA statk 


co„cI„«o„ „t ,he .„a.y of Mandooo. on 6 th January, ISIS' Sn jr 
Khan was enarantood the possession of the San, it K, ^ 

smtative ■Amir Khan’s claims were, however, rented** in' iS 

htdTt^osrmTdrtr - 


and flie MaiSmh tSuT The' fcadrgt.^ Ta“ “■' ?“** 
to be tnb«ta.y j,leMs„, but it Is held at T 
Buatanteed lease holders, their tenure dependinron fte Z'ob"* 
anco of the terms of their tenure . until 1890 they w.“ T'" 

souice of trouble to the Darbar ^ ^ constant 


m “kL“” “ “ ‘“™‘= “ a- Muhani. 


Muhammad ^haus Muhammacl Khan, an infant of tuo vp-ira r>u 

--- tzrs ;::^hrtsr l‘¥ - 

^leiwards ow,„s ,o m„m,„„gemem, aeTepprias^™ 
to the Nauiib Muhammad Said Khnn ^ ^PPointed guardian 

AhAaam...d,.„dlyCapmmH“i Ts,: 

superintendence till 1812, when Ghaud M h under 

administrative poweis Muhammad Khan received 


the centre of thi toin^warbuilfby clptL 'b ' 
minority of this Chief, who also estahl^ h ^ Borthwick during the, . 

^ 6ee Appendix A * 


' Originally granted to him in 1810 i,* n , n, 

W9D/AmIi-AA«»,page,475 6 ' ^ A/iroi, 333 
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cftminal court at Jaora He also opened a hospital, and a court 
of Muhammadan law piesided over by a Maulvi 

In 1842 when the Western MMwa Contingent was amalgamated 
with the Eastern Malwa Contingent furnished by the Indore and 
Dewas States, the quota of troops to be maintained by Jaora was 
commuted for a yearly contribution of Hall Rupees 1,85,810 
(equivalent to about Government Rupees 1,82,614) During the 
mutiny of 1857 the Nawmb rendered most important and loyal 
services to the Government of India and as a reward the contri- 
bution was again reduced to Hah Rupees 1,61,810-4 0 (equivalent 
to Government Rupees 1,59,027) and an increase of 2 guns was 
made in his salute In 1862, the Government of India granted 
a sanad guaranteeing the succession to the State m accordance with 
Muhammadan Law and custom in the event of the failure of natural 
heirs In 1865 the Chief received permission from the Govern- 
ment of India to adopt the titles of Mohtasham daula and 
s/iffwleuf Jcrng as personal distinctions Nawab Ghaus Muhammad 
Khan was a very popular ruler He died m 1865 leaving an only 
son, Muhammad Ismail Khan, then 11 years of age Nawab Ghaus 
Muhammad’s chief adviser and minister was Hazrat Niir Khan, 
the father of the present minister, Yar Muhammad Khan, who 
will be always remembered in Jama as the builder of the city wall 
It had been intended that during the minority of Muhammad 
Ismail Khan, the late Nawab’s mother should act as the nominal 
head of a Council of Regency, but her death occurred within a few 
days of that of hei son It was then decided that the adminis 
tration of the State should be carried on as in the lifetime of the 
young Nawab’s father, subject to the control of the Political Agent 
In Western Malwa The Nawab was accordingly installed by the 
British Government in the name of Holhar to whom according to 
precedent a naeardna of two lakhs of lupees was presented by 
the Nawab In return the Maharaja Holkar offered a khilat of 
Rs 5,000 but this, with the permission of the Gm eminent of India, 
was returned by the Nanab as being out of proportion to the 
nazamna The Chief then adopted the titles of Ihtisham nd-dmda 
and Fiioz]a7iq as personal distinctions 

Attempts were made by the Nawab of Tonk, on behalf of his 
step-sister, the elder widow of Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan, to 
interfere with the succession and management of the Jaora State. 
Tor these proceedings he mcuiiedniie severe displeasuie of Govern- 
ment and was foi bidden to send any one to Jaora, or to concern 
himself m any way with State aflairs 
Protests were also made by Holkar against the grant by the Biitish 
Government of a samd of succession, and against the recognition 
and installation of the young Nawab without his knowledge or 


Ismail Khan 
(1865 96 ), 
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consent His claim to be consulted on the succession was held to be 
untenable under Article 12 of the Treaty of Mandasor, by which the 
British Government distinctly guaranteed Jaora to Nawab Ghafur 
Khan and his hens on certain conditions, and as unwarranted by 
any precedent In 1874 Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan whose 
education had been supervised by a British officer specially deputed 
for the purpose was entrusted with the administration of the State 
Hazrat Nur Khan, C S I , his father’s chief adviser, lemained on as 
minister In 1881 the Nawab abolished all transit duties on salt 
passing through Jaora State, and in consideration of this act an 
annual compensatory payment of Rs 2,500 is made by the British 
Government. In the same year he was made an Honorary Major 
in British Army In 1881, Ismail Khan dispensed with the services of 
Hazrat Nur Khan, who had conducted the administration most ably 
for about 16 years, and himself assumed the direct management of 
affairs On the advice of the Political authorities, however, a 
Council of four was appomted to assist him m conductmg public 
business The Nawab, however, objected to their attempt to 
control Ins expenditure and the councillors gradually with drew 
from their position as advisers, with the lesult that in 1885 the 
State finances shewed a deficit of 16 lakhs The State treasury was 
empty and an application to 'the Government was made for a loan 
of two lakhs Airangements were then made by the Government 
to extricate the State from its difficulties and a tieasurer was 
appomted who was made responsible to the Political Agent, and a 
regular budget was drawn up which could not be exceeded. 

In 1883, a son, Muhammad Iftikhar Ah Khan, was born to the 
Nawab and was recognised by Government as his successor In 
1885 the Nawab selected Yar Muhammad Khan and Umrao 
Muhammad Khan the sons of Hazrat Nur Khan to assist m the 
administration. The formei, whose services weie borrowed fiom the 
Government of India, was eventually appointed as minister in 1887 

In 1887 all tiansit duties, except those on opium, were abolished 
in honour of the Jubilee of Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress 

By 1887-88 the financial affairs of the State had improved atid a 
further retrenchment was effected by the Chief who reduced the 
number of his military followeis. 

In 1888 begar or the forced labour system was abolished. The 
Nawfib attended Indore on the occasion of Lord Lansdowne’s 
visit to Central India, and had the honour of paying and receiving 
visits from PIis Evcellency the Viceroy The Chief, at this time, 
decided to abolish the ydm systemof farming out villages to contrac- 
tors, and means to carry out the reform were set on foot the same 
year. 
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The marriage of the Chief’s daughter with the Nawab of Rampur 
was celebrated at Jaora in 1893 On March 5th, 1895, the Nawab, 
who had been ill for some time, died Isinail Khan like his prede- 
cessor was most loyal to British Government. Under the orders of 
thi^Agent to the Governor- General, Khan BahMur Yar Muhammad 
Khan assumed charge of the State, the Chief being a minoi 

Nawab Iftikhar Ah Khan, the present Chief, was born on the 17th Iftikhar Ali 
January, 1883 He was installed on the 29th July, 1895, by the 
Agent to the Governor General in Central India The installation 
Darbar was attended by all the piincipal yagtrdars, officials, and 
merchants of the State Some Thakurs did not, howevei, attend on 
the pretext that the seats allotted to them at the Darbar were not 
suitable to their rank For this insuboidination several were punished 
by the attachment of their villages and by the infliction of fines 
Ihe debt of 16 lakhs, which had long embarrassed the State, was 
denied off this year. Captain the Hon’ble A F Napiei was appointed 
guardian and tutor to the young Chief who joined the Daly College 
at Indore In 1898 the Agent to the Governor General opened the 
new Zenana Dispensary built m commemoration of Her Majesty the 
Queen Empress’s Diamond Jubilee, while the Victoria Institute, also 
erected in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee, was opened by 
Major R H Jennings, the Political Agent, in January, 1898 The 
Isttnirarddts, and guaranteed Thdktns -whose villages had been 
attached m 1895, owing to then insubordination, received them back 
on a full apology being tendered to the Darbar, and on their wi^itten 
promises that they would not, in future, deviate fioni the path 
of allegiance In this year the currency was reformed On 17th July, 

1898, Captain the Hon’ble A. F Napier died at Indore and the 
appointment was given in 1899 to Captain D Cameron of the 
Central India Florse Iftikhar Ali Khan served m the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for about 15 months leaving the Corps in 1902 
In January 1903 at the Coronation Darbar as an Imperial Cadet 
he rode in the escort of His Excellency the Viceroy and in addi- 
tion he attended the Darbar as a Ruling Chief The Chief continued 
his studies at the Daly College until December, 1899, when he went 
to live at Jaoia and commenced learning the work of administration 
under the supervision of the minister. The Chief was married to 
his cousin, the minister Yar Muhammad Khan’s only daughter, on 
the 8 th March, 1903, and was granted full powers of administration 
in March, 1906 

The Chief bears the titles of His Highness and Nawab and enjoys Titles 
a salute of 13 guns, the titles of Fakhi-ud daula and Sanlatjang 
being personal t6 the present Chief. 
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Feudator.e« The 22 Thakurs, who hold under the British guarantee, are divided 
into three dasses, viz , Jaglrdars, Ishrmmdms, and Hereditary lease 
holders Piploda and Bilaud belong to the first dass The formei 
pays an annual tribute to the Darbar. while the lattei hold ihis msiY 
free The Thakurs of Tal, Sirsi, Sadiikhen, Kherwasa, Barkhera, 
Khojankhera, Uparwasa. Shajaota, and Sidri hold villages on 
tenure and pay an annual fixed rent to the Darbar The 11 
Malhargaih Thakurs are mere hereditary lease holders and their 
eases are subject to periodical revisions The incomes of then 
holdings range from Rs 60.000 to Rs 300 Ten hold 

directly from the Darbar those of Aniba, Manddwal, and Pahera 
having been in existence prior to the foundation of the State while 
Bamkhen and Hunkhen .were granted for service rendered and 
the otheis given to lelations and members of the Chief’s family. 

ArchiBology No archaeological remains are to be met with in the State At the 
J^unction of the Chambal and Sipra avers, however, near the village 

°nth rsYon r Kamleshwar Mahadeo. 

m h a stone ghat leading down to river Large numbers of people 

country in the month of 

1 1 of the temple 

and the date of its construction are not known Anand Rao PonwSi 
granted 60 blghas of land for the support of Gusain priest7cofnecTed 
with the temple, a right still enjoyed by their descendants 
Section m-Popnlation 
' ( Tables III and IV ) 

Haumerations Th\ee regular enumerations have been made in 1381. 1891 and 

81 202 Th^!l ^ population of 108,834. 117,650, and 

.202 The decrease of 39 per cent between 1891 and 1901 was due 
o the severe famine and disease of 1899 1900 It should 
mentioned that Sir John Malcolm had a Census made m 1827 ) u 
gave a population of 66.958 " 

98:'” »>“ -nu density .. 

wSr" , J”V°T <“■'”>“'5 Kl-M«„dd„al (<9541 

3jy v,ll.ees ' .re tte State. Of the litter ifo V 

population of less than 500 the ^ 

persons to a village 164 


Migralion 


Of the total population 58.354 or 69 per reni „ er u 
and 17,933inothei States of the Central India IgoncT OHor' 
most came front Jodhpur and the Umt.d ProvmS. 

I Since the Cenbus of igoi nine more — 

Register ' ^ ^eon brought on the 
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In 1901 males numbered 42,686 and females 41,516, giving 972 Sex and cml 
females to 1,000 males The figures for cml condition shew 102 
wives to 100 husbands 

Classified by religions there weie 62,405 Hindus or 74 per cent Rc'ig,ons 
3,314 Jams, 15,854 Musalmans or 19 per cent, 2,585 Aniniists, 

25 Christians, and 19 otheis All the Christians and 72 per cent of 
the Musalmans live in Jaora town 

The prevailing form of '■peech is Malui and RangrI spoken by Language nud 
64 pel cent of the inhabitants Of the total population 3,668 or ''terury 
4 per cent were able to lead and wute, of whom 108 were females 

The language used officially and m the State Courts is Urdu Official 
The population is mainly agncnltunst, about 90 per cent Occuitfoons 
obtaining a livelihood from occupations connected with the soil 

In Jaora town Muhammadan influence in dress is veiy marked S oo i a t, 
particularly among the educated classes, even Hindu clerks and 
officials when attending office dressing themselves in the chogha, Press 
achkati, sdfa, and pm^dtiia The more educated classes, both 
Muhammadan and Hindu, now dress their hair in European 
fashion In feeding, style of living and style of house also the 
Hindus mutate Muhammadans On ceremonial occasions when a 
Hindu invites a Muhammadan friend, he tieats him, as far as the 
ceremonial is concerned, just like his Hindu brethren and vice 
ver'sci The expenses of marriages among the rich are from 
Rs 1,000 to Rs 5,000, among middle class fioni Rs 500 to 
Rs. 1, 000, and among poor from Rs 50 to 200 
Muhammadan cultivatorsand othei Muhammadans living in villages Cuatoin 
observe Hindu ceremonials very laigely m their marriages, thus 
they worship the goddess of small pox, fix the tomn ( a wooden 
arch ) over the door in the middle of which they put the wooden 
figure of a parrot, and also fix a plough (hai) on the dooi, while 
observing many other Hindu customs Muhammadans can hardly 
be distinguished from Hindus in villages except by their beards and 
closely-cut moustaches Among the rich and middle classes of 
Muhammadans the pagrl, critgarkha, and pmjdma are giving place 
to Parsi caps, the fez, shirts, fiock coats, collars, and neckties 
Muhammadan women in villages wear Hmdu ornaments. Malwi 
Brahmans in Jaora wear a Marathi pagrl. 

The spiead of English education and increased facilities for AmeniUes, 
trade are causing people to lead a more civilised form of life, 
and to expect amenities which 20 years ago were considered 
unattamable luxuries, thus entaihng greater expense in living This 
is exetni?hfied by ‘the fact that whereas there was only one shop 
for the sale of European goods befoie the Railway reached Jaora, 

15 new shops have now been staited and the demand for such 
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goods IS increasing yearly The condition of the cultivator and 
labourer in spite of the famine of 1899 1900 is three times as 
good as it was 20 years ago 

Traders and artisans rise at 5 in the morning and labour to 
12 noon and then from 1 pm to 6 P ir Meals aie taken it 
6am, mid day, and 8 pm The meals consist ot wheat and yowdrl 
biead, and vegetables They rest at 10 P m After the mid day 
meal traders and artisans rest for one hour 

Cultivators and field labourers rise before day-break and tal.e out 
the cattle to graze, returning at sun rise when they breakfast on 
jowan and maize befoie proceeding to fields , at mid day they lest 
for one hour, and resume woik from 1 to 6 P M, The evening 
meal is taken at sunset. 



CHAPTER II . 

ECONOMIC 

[ Tables VII to XV, and XXIX and XXX ] 

Section I —Agriculture. 

[ Tables VII to X ] 

The Jaora State possesses some of the richest soil in Malwa General 

conditions 

while it is for the most part highly fertile Being dependent 
however, on the rainfall for its water supply, the total failure of ram 
in 1899 IhOO led to a famine and notwithstanding liberal measures 
adopted for relief, about 30,000 persons succumbed to disease and 
starvation, which consideiably decreased the resources of the State 
while much land went out of cultivation 

The land of the Barlchera tahsll is undulating with a fall towards Conditions 
the Chambal on the north, the soil being fairly fertile , in Tal, the 
land IS mostly level or undulating with soils of good quality , m 
Barauda the land is level consisting mostly of halt soil , the 
surface of the Jaora iahsll is undulating with a fall towards the 
Maleni on the east, the soil being also largely hall , conditions in 
Nawabganj are similar, m Malhargarb and Sanjit the land is level 
and fertile with a few small hills, here and there, which do not 
interfere with cultivation 

The soils recognized are very numerous, the more important being Soils, 
hall or black, pill or yellow, bhiin or grey, retill or sandy, kanhrcli 
or nodular and gritty, pathnll or stony, and kharl or ’saline 

Each soil IS subdivided into classes according to its depth and 
power of retaining moisture 

Kali IS a deep loamy soil (the black cotton soil of Europeans), 
pm a shallower soil than hall with less power of retaining 
moisture used chiefly for kharlf crops , bhurl is a grey soil of similai 
properties to the last, while kankreli, pathnll and khan are poor 
soils, which can only be cultivated during or soon after the rams 

Classified by position soils are classed as chauras or level, dhahi 
wan or uneven and sloping and talai, the last being land situated 
in the hollows along the Chambal and Maleni rivers, consisting of 
rich alluvial deposits and growing e-«cellent crops of maize, wheat, 
and gram Other terras used are bir (grass reserves), charnot 
(village), grazing land capable of being cultivated), banjar (waste 
land), and 9oya (grazing land, but uncultivale), ailan or garden 
land, and bam or land capable of being manured, which will grow 
vegetables, tobacco, and maize 

Iwo seasons are followed, the hhailf or autumn crop season Soasona, 
and the mbi or spang season, the foiinai lasting fioin about 
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Cultivated 


practice 


Eotatlon, 


June to October and the latter from about October to March Joway 
and maize are the predominating crops m the autumn and wheat 
gram, linseed and poppy m the spring ’ 

area cultivation IS about 157,700 acres of 

(Table IX) ^'bich 1 1,400 acies are iingated ^ 

•AgnculturdJ 

Fields are prepared for the /Jmn/at the end of May, the seed 

Zl water to 

penetrate the soil It is sown in October and November The mo e 

andy and less fertile soils are always sown first Artificial imra 
tion IS not required for the gram crops 

dvfa,ir^A ^^t^tion IS not very systematically practised Joxoat is generalJv 
double sowing ^-otated With wheat or giam and sometimes with cotton U the sod 
rs irrigated, maize or .««is sown first and reaped and 
P tin, sometimes mad and san are sown first and when theS^are 
flowanng, the plough is passed over them, thus forming a green 
manure in which poppy is sown Two crops are oftpn In 
twh»r, such as ,ow, and tHaf. a very commcm combmalioa being 

Z™ Z T"”” ■ the out turn of 

P ppy, though not to any great extent that of the sugarcane This 

profitab e by the cultivator as he gets the product of two crops 
consecutively Practically, all irrigated land is dufasJx, bearmg to 
crops, an autumn and a spring crop , m first class kail land two crops 
can be sown without irugation. When tobacco is sown on irrigated 
ground, onions are usually sown afterwards , but m an umrngated 
area no second crop is possible In soils lying near villages ma ze 
IS sown first and if rain falls in Novembei or Docembe? g’lam or 
maixif IS put in as a second crop ^ 

Maouneg le conlined to poppy fields and land oeai afilages The 

Z"'o7 T T'‘'‘ “1. iZtoes 

but not often, human excietion retimes 

Ihe most important implements are the kakkhai or weeding 

”r « "to'd 197,400 acres and 

[ Ttiblc X J the yabt 34,900 acres The chief crops are at the Ika, If - 
14,800 acres, maize 23.600 acics, cotton 32,000 acies and at thZ'^T 
wheal 7,000 ficies, gnam 7,500 acies. and linseed S,900 acres ponnv 
covers about 11.500 acies ® Poppy 

roT/'/mlis at haivest are maize oi 

c«ch harvet ^‘f^cata ), 

mimgo), mu {Sesamum xndicum), mi 


Manure 


Implements 
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[Paspalum stolomfeium),suma}i (Pantcum frumentaceum), chaola 
{Dohchos sinensis), wuugphan {Amchts hypogea) , and at the tabt, 
wheat (Trificnm aeshvum), gram {Cicer anetmum), jau {Hordeum 
viilgaie), alsi {Linum usitahssimiim), ntasur {Etvum lens). 

Oilseeds are iilh { Sesamum tndicum),^ ramhlh (G tnzoha OdseeSa. 
oleifera), and linseed 

Of fibres the most important is cotton {Gossypuim xndtcnm) , san Fibres 
KCiotolariajiincca), and ambdii or pdt san {Htbtscus cannabmus) 
being cultivated to a lesser extent 

Dill seed, cumin seed and coriander are sown in small quantities, Sp.ces 
and chillies, garlic, onions, turmeric, and ginger m some quantity 

Poppy IS the only stimulant grown in Jaora. Stimulanta 

The commonest fruits and vegetables are guavas, mangoes, lemons, PrZ 
custaid-apples, pomegranates, plums, figs, mulberry, plantain. veSabics 
peaches, oranges, tamarind, aonla , and the vegetables usually 
grown cabbage, turnip, raddish, carrot, beet-root, potato, various 
gouids, cucumber, cauliflowers, bnnjals, and other native plants 

Mvdf- IS the staple food of the poor at all seasons of the year, staple food 
maize in the rams and bap a from November to March, while wheat 
is consumed by the rich throughout the year, and by the middle 
classes from March to June The aboriginal tribes live on Wm 
and saman and other inferior grains The subsidiary crops grown 
are mad, minig, viasur, chaola, and tuar 

No new agricultural implements have been intioduced. except Process 
the roller sugarcane press, which is now generally used for 
extracting the juice An iron bucket for drawing water horn 
wells has also been tried, but has not proved popular 

The introduction of foreign varieties of seed has not been Improvement 
attended with success, in the famine year of 1899 foieign wheat 
and gram seeds were sown in small quantities, but the plants did 
not grow well, and bore no gram 

Iirigation is practically confined to poppy, sugarcane, mungphall Irrigation 
and vegetables being only very occasionally used with wheat 
barley, and gram Except in 1899 1900 when the rainfall was very 
scanty, the water supply has always been sufficient 

The principal sources of water are wells and orhls The water Somce. 

IS raised from wells and orhts by the charas and is distributed 
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levin ”0 special breeding establishment m the State The 

agricdtural classes Xeep cows and reai calves, and the local 
Alalwi breed is produced here as elsewhere on the plateau Their 
characteristics are a grey or silver grey colour, medium height, with 
deep wide frames and shapely bones with hard feet , the dew lap and 
loose skin on the neck IS well developed and the hump prominent 
I hey are very strong and active 

Horses buffaloes, sheep, goats and to some extent camels are 
also reared The average value of cows is Rs 12, that of buffaloes 
Rs 60, goats Rs 2 8, sheep Rs 2, horses Rs 50, asses Rs 5, camels 
Rs 50, oxen Rs 20 

; Since the famine of 1899-1900 much land has gone out of culti- 
vation resulting m an increase of grass land Pasture grounds are 
ample everywhere and no difficulties are experienced m feeding 
cattle except in a case of absolute failure of the rams In a normal 
year grass and larhl (dried joimr stalks) are more than sufficient 
and villagers are able to sell green grass and karbl in excessof then’ 
own wants 

the?o ^ affect cattle, 

orchohe , ftWf, foot and mouth disease , and chtlh, an affection of 
the lungs In almost all cases ) firing is fiist resorted to, internal 

remedies being given as stimulants 

A list of fairs is given m the Table XXVIII 
I In every viUage 86 to 90 per cent of the population hve on agn. 
culture Agriculturists belong to the Gujars, Kunbis, Dhakars 
Dangis, Rajputs, Gadris, Sondliias, Menatis, Bagns, and Anjan'is 
castes ■' 

Cash advances (taUav,) are made by the State to cultivators 1 he 
^abt UMavi is given m the latter half of October or m Novemha, 
and IS realized m March Khanf tahkam is gn en m the lattei liali 
of June and July and is realized m Januaij Interest at the late 
of 6 per cent per annum is chaiged by the State on these advances 
was foimerly realized in kind at the late called sirrudi/i 
H maunds of gram being taken foi every maund given Now the 
system has been abolished and interest is taken m cash 
TaUrtwis also given in the shape of bullocks, and is realised in 
instalments On bullock ialM.n given m cash interest a 6 p 
cent is charged 

Section II -Wages and Prices. 

(Tables XIII and XIV) 

The v,aee5 of both skilled and uisUted labour have during the 

Iasi 30 yoais risen oonsidoiablj , .1 is believed by about 60 per ceiil. 
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which IS proved by the fact that a carpenter oi smith who could be 
engaged for As 4 per day, will not now accept less than As 6 or 7 
per day Unskilled labour, however, temporarily became cheaper 
during the famine of 1899 1900 owing to the influx of the people 
from the famine stricken tiacts of Rajputiina On the other hand, 
reduction in population causes a rise when the immigrants leave 
the State. 

Prices of gram, oil seeds, ml, cotton, leather, gZw have risen above Prices 
50 per cent owing to increased exportation, but are much steadier 
than foimerly, while the prices of European stores, fine cloth, kero- 
sme oil, sugar and other articles of hmna, such as betel, spices, 
dyes, dried fruits, etc , have fallen 

The condition of the different classes of the people is fair The Material con- 
ciiltivatoi has, to a certain extent lecovered fiom the effects cf the d't’ou of the 
famine 1899 1900 The position of the middle classes has not 
improved materially as many professional men aie obliged to keep 
up an appearance which entails a heavy drain upon then usually 
small incomes The day labouier, howevei, has piofited by the use 
m wages caused by famine and plague 

Section III— Forests 
( Table IX ) 

There aie, strictly speaking, no forests in the State Of the Trees, 
trees met with the bah'ul, sagan, mango, Ihajw, bamboo, mm, and 
jamun are used for building purposes The mahua is used for food 
while liquor is distilled from its flow'ers, the residue, after the liquor 
has been extracted, being given to cattle An oil is also extracted 
from Its seed, which is generally adulterated with ghl 

The commonest grasses found aie sduan, balbtj, and jejrn, the Grasses 
seed ot which is eaten by the people in famines Among the grasses 
on which cattle graze are gonda', masun, gunrddi, lalla, lampna 
oma, Idns {Imperata spontanea), and bhaha 

Certain glass lands (bit's) are leserved, no cattle being allowed to 
graze on them, the grass being cut and stacked for the use of the 
State, Timber is allowed to be cut only from those jungles which 
are not reserved. 

The ;iungles are m charge of the tahsilddfs, who are assisted by Control 
forest patrols Timber is sold, but cultivators are allowed to cut 
sufficient wood for building purposes and for their agricultural 
implements, free of charge, The cattle of villages adjoining forests 
Me allowed to graze in them free of dues, but these cattle must be 
brought back to the village at night. Poor people are allowed to 
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bring in a head-load of any hind of jungle produce without paying 
any duty 

Area The area under reserve and unclasscd forests is about 65,600 

acres 

Revenue. Revenue is derived from forest only by sale pioceeds of grass 

The receipts were in 1890 , Rs 600 , 1900 , Rs 590 , 1901 , Rs 159 , 
and 1905, Rs 1,275 

Concessions Concessions are given to encourage the clearance of jungle 

to cultivators c . , j .. i r , 

During the first year no land revenue is taken from the newly 

cleared land, in the second year a quarter of the usual rate is 
levied The demand increases gradually every year till it reaches 
the full rate of assessment m the fouith year Fruit trees planted 
by cultivators during their tenure of land are treated as their 
private property and they can dispose them of like other propeity 
m their possession 

Bhils, Minas, Bagris and Kunbis live and work in the jungles. 
The rates of pay given to these men when engaged on foiest work 
are for a man 3 annas, a woman 2, and a child li daily , 

Classes Trees are divided into two classes Pakla kisatn (valuable tiees) 

and kachcha hsani ( ordinary ) 

In the first class aie mango ( Maiigifeta wdtca), tamarind ( Ta- 
marindus indtca), babul {Accacta arabica), shlsham {Dalbeigia 
stssw), jdmun ( Bugam jambolana ), khajitr ( Phcemx daciyli/era)) 
sandal {Santalutn album), dhdittaii {Grcwia vesUta), inahud (Bas 
sta latifoha ), icmm ( Diospytos tomeiitosci ), ber {Zizyphiu, jiijiiba) 
habit (Feronti, elcphantuiii), hhcrir {Acacia catechu), bamboo (vaiious 
kinds), Ihiim {Miniusops hcxandia) In the second class are 
dhdora { Anogcieiii’i laiifolta), hliejia { Ptoi.opi’! ipictgeia), goiida 
{Cotdta my\a), gitlar ( Ficus glomatata ) , Ihalra ( Butca fmidosa), 
pipal{Ftun tehgosa), bar ( Ftcus indtca), laionda {Cattssa 
caiaiidas), kaiauj {Porgamta glahta), harra {lemunaha chehula), 
hehada {Termtnaha beleiica), aiualtds {Cassta fistula) , 

Section IV —Mines and Minerals. 

Stone quarries Except a few stone quarries there are no known mineral deposits 

of any importance The quaiiios are worked chiefly by Charaars 
and Mcwatis 

Section V —Arts and Manufactures 

Hand Indus- Crude opium from the Tal, Barkliera and Barauda tahslh is 
tries jHjule into opium at Jaoxa, that from Malhmgarh and Sanjit going 

to Mandasor The crude opium is puichased from the cultivators 
by dealers and their agents and brought to the factoiy 
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Balais, Kalis, Salvis andBhambis weavecoaise cloth called Ihadl, Cotton 
t£zi and sHsi, etc , which are considered much more durable and 
warmer than English manulactuied cloth and are used chiefly by 
the labouring classes. 

Punting on various fabrics as dnpatta, dhotis, angochhas and Cuttou 
handkerchiefs is practised at Jpoia nheie there is an extensive 
manufacture of these stuffs Caipets, blankets, tape [tiewdt), khddt, 
etc , aie also prepared in the Central Jail at Jdoia 

Certain ai tides of jer\ellery cli iracteristic of the State are made Jc\ ellcry 
in Jaora, they are Hiia tauish pazeb, of silvei, bdlas or eai lings of 
gold, and gold and siKci buttons 

The brass lotas manufactured in Jaoia aie noted for then good hrais and 
WOlkmanship copperwork, 

A ginning factory was established at Jaora in 1892 It contains Description 
16 gins worked by a 20 horse power engine The present staft °n<iustnes 
employed in the factory consists of ten hands, while the temporary (lable At) 
staff employed in the busy season, from December to Maich, 
numbers 50 Wages are paid at the late of As 3 foi men and As 2 
foi women, pei diem 

The cotton seed {binola) fiomthe ginning factoiy is of less value 
for sowing than that obtained horn cotton cleared by hand 
Section VI —Commerce and Trade 

Before 1895 the taxes levied on raeichandise were so exoibitaiit 
as to paraljse trade A icguHr and easy tariffvvas then introduced, 
resulting in an immediate increase in commerce Foimerly a cuiious 
custom existed b> which money was lent by bankeis to persons in 
State service on a State guarantee , this system has been entirely 
abolished, as the indebtedness of the employees often told very 
severely on the State, which was obliged to settle their debts The 
chief medium of exchange is the Government lupee and hundls , 
currency notes aie not much used 

The prmcipal exports are cotton, opium, poppy-seed, giain, Expoits and 

tobacco, linseed, and til , andimpoits giain, piece goods, sugar, nee, *'“Podh. 
yams, ropes, tanned hides, metalware, kerosine oil, salt, and tea 

Opium, cotton, poppy-seed, linseed, and gram aie exported to 
Gujaiat and Bombay , while, on the other hand, a considerable 
quantity of gram is imported from United Provinces and Oudh and 
the Punjab 

The chief centre of trade is Jaora Weekly maikets are held in all centres 
the taJisils except Barkheia The Jaora market is attended by of trade 
about 3,000 sellers and buyeis, and the tahsil maikets by about 400 
or 500 persons Gram, cattle, and daily requisites are sold m these 
markets. The markets are both distributing and collecting centres. 
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The chief articles of distribution being pottery, country cloth, grain, 
■vegetables, oil, etc The sellers are geneially also pioducers Bar- 
ter IS not uncommon in sales of vegetables and gram between 
villagers Banias generally collect local produce at these fairs and 
export it to Jaora, or more distant places where a demand exists 
Colleoting Messrs Graham &. Co have a bulk oil depot at Jaora The 
jBg n^enc^ea** firms are those of Gobind Ram Rhemiaj, Girdhari 
Lai, Sri Nevvas, Raghunath Das, Hai Bhagat Das, Baldeo Das, 
Ram Chandra, Gulji Jagann fth, Lachmin irav an, Badri Narayan, Bidi 
Chand Bachhraj, Moti Narayan, Punamchand [Dipchand These 
native firms deal principally m grain, opium, sugar, and cloth. 
Principal The castes and classes engaged m commerce are Os-vs’al Bamas 
ca'’Bud Aeu^ from Malvva and Agarw vl Bamas from Shekhawati They deal chiefly 
severiil func in giain, cotfon, opium and cloths Shia Muhammadan Bohoras 
deal in Euiopean stoics, metahvare, spices, and oil The Bamls do 
some banking business, standing security foi cultivatois for the pay- 
ment of State dues Pkrsis deal in European stores and native 
liquor , Kunjias m spices, such as onions, garlic, ginger, chih, 
turmeric and conander 

Bontos iind xhe principal trade route is the Rajputana Mahva Railway, and 
various loads, the most important being the Jaora Piploda road.Jaora- 
Ratlam load, and Jaoia-Nimach load Merchandise is conveyed 
by carts oi by pack animals, bullocks, camels or ponies to the 
railways The agucultural classes, Banjaras, Meyvatis and Jats are 
the principal persons engaged in carnage 

Opium IS exported to Bombay by tail and grain to Gujaiat, Mewar, 
and the Berar District of the Central Provinces ihe last named 
place takes a large amount of joxmt 

Village shop Shopkeepers are found only in large yillages They aie usually 
keepers Bamas by caste and sell all necessaiy articles, provisions, etc, to 
villagers and tiavellers, while buying gram, ghi, opium and oilseed 
from villagers for export They often baiter spices, tobacco, gtir 
and oil for gram, with villagers 

Section VII —Means of Communioation 

( Table XV ) 

Railways The Rajputana Malwa Raihvay passes through the town of Jaora 

and also traverses the tahsil of Malhargaih, with a station at the 
latter place 

^Iiiliiicnoe on The influence of railways was marked dunng the famine of 
flimm jggg jgQQ Grain was impoited from the Punjab in very large 

quantities by gram dealers, and merchants made considerable profits. 
But foi the lailway theie would have been general migration. 
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Many technical terms have been intiod need both in regard to On 1 nonage 
travelling and the cainage of goods, while the general use of English 
has become more common owing to easy communication with big 
towns in Biitish India 

Caste rules have been relaved on journeys orviiig to the necessity on lellglon 
of sitting nc\t to persons of impure caste, and the difficulties 
attendant on ablution and feeding On the other hand, communication 
between isolated sections of difierent castes is easier and the bonds 
of caste biotheihood hare been drawn tighter 

Theie are two metalled roads m the mam block ot the State, the Road ^jRteTn 
Mhow Nimach road, which aftei crossing the Malcni river passes I 

thiough the State foi 12 miles, and the Jaora-Piploda load avith a 
length of about 18 miles Both these roads are maintained by 
Government 

A combined Post and Telegraph Office has been opened at Jaoia Post ami 
with branch Post Offices at Baiauda, Malhargarh, Nawabganj, (Vaide'''*'' 
Sanjit, and Tdl XXIS) 

Section VIII —Famine 
( Table XXX ) 

A total failure of the ciops was unknown before 1899 1900 
though occasionally either the llia>lf or i a failed pai bally, but 
never both crops The average rainfall recoided at Jaora duung the 
year 1899 1900 i/as 12 8 inches, oi less than h df thrt received in i 
normal year The rams ojicned well, heavy showers falling tliiougli- 
oiit June In Julj, hov\e\cr, no ram w’as leceived The sudden 
failure of the monsoon caused the loss of the entire IJiailf ciop, and 
fodder was leiy scarce Hopes weie entei tamed that the situation 
might be saied by good winter lains, that have never been known to 
fail in Malwa, but contiary to all pieccdent, they also failed The 
result was a total loss of the rabi crop also Imniigiation fiom Mewar 
and Marwar had commenced eaily m 1899 and continued throughout 
the year From the beginning of lanuaiv IdOO to the end of August, 
owing to the consumption of unwholesome food, dysenteiy, dianhcea, 
and other stomachic disordeis prevailed, and a virulent type t{ 
cholera laged from April to July These diseases claimed 12,000 
victims, of whom 9,000 were inhabitants of Jaora and 3,000 from 
other States About 8 per cent of the population was earned by 
these diseases 

Relief works were opened and gratuitous relief afforded to all 
who required it 

The cost of affording relief, both on works and by free grants, 
amounted to over 2 lakhs, the Stale supporting 1116 per cent of the 
population daily for sc\ eral months. 
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CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
(Tables XVI to XXVII ) 

Section I —Administration 

Present sj? Before 1818 Jaora formed part of the Indoie State The admi- 
lustration up to as late as 1836 was of rather an incoherent and 
irregular description The piesent system was inaugurated by 
Yar Muhammad Khan on his appointment as rainistei to Nawiib 
Muhammad Ismail Khan in 1886 

Administra The State is, foi administrative purposes, divided into four 

sions io^isils of Jaora, Barauda, Tal Barkhera, Sanjit Malhaigarh and 

(Table VIll) the Nawabganj Each tahiiZ is in charge of a iahslldar 

assisted by a ndih tahsilddt and the usual staff. The revenue 
work IS m charge of the kdnimgo, who supervises the patwdns and 
other subordinate levenue officials The small tappa of Narvabganl 
IS in charge of an amll 

Chief The Chief is the final authority in all general administratne and 

civil judicial matters In criminal cases, howerer, he is required to 
submit all sentences involving death to the Political authorities for 
confirmation Tire Chief’s court is known as the Mohahna » ahya- 
ijhrs hhds saikdi Jaoici 

Minister -Tphe minister is the principal e’cerutive officer and acting under 

the Chief's orders disposes of cases of every description, revenue, 
criminal and civil, sending up sentences involving the penalty of 
death oi imprisonment for life to the Chief for his consideration 
The minister also exercises a general supei vision over the woiking of 
eveiy department of the State and can appoint or dismiss any 
member of the subordinate seivice with the exception of the heads 
of Departments 

Dopartments The follow mg are the chief departments of the administration — the 

Revenue department, Financial department, Judicial department, 
Educational department. Military department, Police department, 
Public works department, Medical depaitment, Kdrlhdndjdt or 
Chief’s personal establishments, and the Valdai dealing with corres- 
pondence between the Political Agent and the Daibai, 

Village auto Certain recognised officials exist m eveiy village The pahudri 
IS the village accountant, who keeps up the records of the State 
revenue demand, agricultural statistics, and the accounts of all 
transactions betw'een the cultivator and his sureties , the paiel exer- 
c ses a general supen ision or ei the village, reports offences, assists 
in extending cultivation, andm the collection of the Stale demands, 
lie js also responsible for the waste of produce by cultivators , the 
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havilddt- reports every matter, great or small, relating to the collection 
of the revenue demand to the tahsilddi', and watches the crop of 
cultivators who have not given surety for the payment of their 
revenue, the diaukiddr keeps watch and ward in the village, reports 
the commission of offences to the police, assisting the lattei in trac- 
ing criminals , the gaon balm leports on all affairs of general interest 
and sees to the supply of provisions to the State officials visiting 
villages As an instance, the village ot Sohangaih may be taken, 
with a population of 542 persons living in 232 houses 

The area amounts to 1,227 acres ( 1,964 hlghab ), of which 152 
acres ( 243 h'lghas ) are ungated The village possesses 475 head 
of cattle, of which 451 belong to cultivators, 200 being used for 
agricultural purposes The prevailing cultivating caste is the Kunbi 
(41) The principal village officials are a patu'drl on Rs 10 a 
month, paid by the State , t-no patels holding rent free land worth 
Rs 93andRs 88 pei annum respectively, two cJian/viddiswith land 
worth Rs 86 and 70 , a havilddr (State servant) on Rs 4 a month , 
and a gaon balai with land worth Rs 22 a yeai, who also receives 
haks worth Rs 27 a year from the villageis 

Section II - Law and Justice 
( Tables XVI and XVII ) 

No regular judicial system evisted duimg the time of Nawabs Eaily days. 
Ghafiir Khan and Ghaus Muhammad Khan, most cases being 
disposed of verballj Only cases of great importance weie reduced 
to writing and evidence recorded and a regular written judgment 
issued Imprisonment was awarded for short terms only and res- 
pectable offenders were usually punished by confinement within 
the palace walls Sentence of death was seldom passed and event 
if passed, was usually commuted to life imprisonment , accused 
were never handcuffed 

In 1886 Yar Muhammad Khln on his appointment as minister, Pcpsent 
gradually introduced a judicial system modelled on that of Bntis 
India, ^adapted to suit local requirements, and appointed a retaed 
Extra Assistant Commissioner fiom Berai as head of the judictrl 
department All tahsilddts exercise magisterial powers m their 
lespective tahsils, three holding second and three including the Naib 
tahsilddr of Sanjit third class magisterial poweis, and three out 
of the five tahsllddi's are empowered to hear civil suits, when the 
value of the subject matter does not exceed Rs 500 The Noib 
tahsuldar of Sanjit can hear civil suits up to the value of Rs 50 

In 1892 a local Criminal Proceduie Code was issued with a Legislation, 
schedule of offences based on the Code of British India Whenever 
any question arises, which cannot be settled by existing laws, a 
reference is made to the minister, who with the Chief’s concurience 
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issues a circular, deciding the point or points foi the guidance of the 
courts concerned, and such circulai has the foice of law Circulars 
legulating the procedure of the courts and the service of the sum 
mons and warrants ate also issued troin time to time by the mmistei 
who deals with the enacting, amending, oi repealing of any law in 
consultation with the Nawab 

Oofeand The codes issued in the State aie the Criminal Code of Jaora 
State, with schedules of offences, and the Civil Procedure Code 
(British), also ciiculars and legulations issued by the minister deal 
mg with various subjects, such as procedure, police, excise matters, 
and the like 


N'lme of Court 

Powers 






— —J 

To entertain 

ment 

Fine. 

Whipping 

Appeal 

Minister 

Any value 

1 Appellate Only , 


Second ap 






peal from 
Chief 






Judge 

Chief Judge 

Rs 15,000 

3 years . 

Rs I 00c 

1 24 stripes 

First ap- 
peal from 

Sub Judge and 
Magistrate, First 

Rs I 000 

6 months 

Us 150 

6 stripes 

Court 

Class 






Magistrate, Sec 
ond Class 


3 months 

Rs 75 



Mngistrate, Third 
Class 

Miinsif.it Jnoni 

Rs too 

3 "ceks 

Rs 55 



Town 


-- ■ 





/ those involving transportation or imprisonment for life require his 
confirmation, while cases involving a death sentence require to be 
confirmed by the Political authorities 

Oort The cost of the judicial establishment is about Rs 14,000 a year. 

and on saf/u suits 10 per cent. 
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Plaints or memoranda of appeal in suits to establish or disprove 
a right of occupancy are levied at the rate of 10 per cent , but plaints 
or memoranda of appeal in suits to obtain possession of a wife 
are admitted free 

Sectioir III— Finance 
(lables XVIII and XIX ) 

Up to 1818 while Jaoia was still a part of Holkar’s dominions/ 
and during the rule of Nawab Abdul Ghafur Khan and his successot 
Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan, no regular financial system existed 
though accounts of a sort appear to have been rendered Aftei the 
death of Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan and during the nnnoiity 
of Nawab Ismail Khan when Hazrat Nur Khan was appointed 
minister, he introduced a regular yearly budget and established a 
proper control over the finances 

The State financial year is now reckoned from 1st June to 31st Piosmitsys- 
May The budget is prepared before the commencement of the 
new year and no deviation is allowed from it On the expiry of 
six months a revised budget is prepared in Februaiy, and accounts 
aie adjusted accordingly 

All heads of departments are required to send in their budgets to 
the minister who checks them and forwards them to the State 
Accountant Geneial The heads of the Judicial, Educational and 
Medical departments after consulting and obtaining the sanction 
of the minister submit then budgets direct to the Accountant- 
General’s office The Accountant Geneial incorpoiates all depait 
mental budgets into a general budget foi the State 

All sums'received in the tahsils are deposited with the tahsll- 
daf in the district treasuries situated at each tahsM When the 
amount of the deposit exceeds a fixed amount for each department 
it is remitted to the Central treasury at Jaora 

Income is received at the State treasury on a cash remittance note 
called an irsal , payments being made on bills A copy of the balance 
sheet with the details of all receipts and payments is submitted 
daily to the minister’s office and another copy to the Accountant- 
General’s office, where the items are audited and compared with the 
ifsdls and bills which are also sent daily to the Accountant General’s 
office from the treasury Each department submits a daily balance 
sheet to the Accountant General’s office when a general balance sheet 
for the whole State 5s prepared and submitted daily to the minister’s 
office. No bill can be passed by the Accountant-General for which 
provision is not made in the budget A bill beyond the budgeted 
grant can be passed only when special sanction for it is given by the 
1 This is shoiro by tbo Iqdore records of Ahnlya Bbi’s time 
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minister The Accountant General has also to see that the money 
paid out on account of salaiies or contingencies has been applied 
to its proper use The pay and contingent receipts are sent to the 
Accountant General s office u here they are checked and filed Reve 
nue collections made on account of the S^ate cannot be spent but 
must be remitted to the tieasuiy. No alteiations can be made in 
the budgeted grants except by the ministei 
Bevcnue and The nonnal income and expenditure is 8 5 lakhs and 7 3 lakhs 
Expenditure respectively The table below shews the revenue at different 
periods ' — 


Year ^ 

Land Revenue 

Other sources 

Total 

1823 

Rb 

3,04,000 

Rs 

1 , 22,000 

Rs 

4,26,000 ^ 

1885 

6,43,400 

81,200 

7,24,600 

7,68,590 

1881-90 

6,35,631 

1,32,959 

59,800 

1898-99 

7,05,500 

7,65,300 

1891 1900 

6,19,202 

2,09,774 

8,28,976 

1900 01 

4,27,011 

3,13,779 

7,40,790 

1901 02 

3,27,368 

2,28,979 

5,56,347 

1902 03 

5,80,860 

2.93,499 

8,74,359 

1903 04 

5,06,534 

1,91,342 

6,97,876 

1904 05 

2,54,633 

1,65,339 

4,19,972 

7,10,210 

1905 06 

5,22,117 

1 88,093 

1906 07 

6,11,046 

1,58,876 

7 69,923 

Average 

5,11,411 

1,78 803 

6,90,244 


The revenues have grown considerably since 1823, the net income 
between 1889 and 1899 the famine year amounting to Rs 1,32.000 
under all heads of revenue 


The pernicious Mustajail S 3 stem which was in vogue in foimei 
times under which not only a single village but some times se\eial 
pafgaiias weie leased out to contractors has been replaced by the 
lhaha system under which the State deals diiectly with its tenant 
through its tahsiJdars 

The growth of customs, excise and miscellaneous cesses is due to 
the expansion of trade and the increased general opulence of the 
people The growth of opium cesses is due to the extensive culti- 
vation of poppy. Qndei the heads of Stamp, Registration and 
Judicial, increase is due to the efficient organisation of those depart- 
meiits After the death of Nawab Ghaiis Muhammad Khan, when 
Ha^rat Nur Khan managed the State during the minority of 
Muhammad Ismail Khan, the sources of revenue developed rapidly 
and the net amount of increase under all heads till 1873, when the 
period of minority ended, am ounted to Rs. 43,367. 

1 Malcolm’s Central luiha , I, 201, and State lecords 
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Undei the administration of Khan Bahadm Yar Muhammad Khan, 
C S, I , (he revenue grew still further and the net increase in reve- 
nue from 1889 till 1899 amounted to Rs 1,31,726. 

In 1896 after the liquidation of the heavy liabilities, irrigation 
works on a considerable scale were taken in hand and had not the 
famine of 1899 1900 crippled the resources of the State a still greatei 
advance would have been made in revenue 


The year of famine, moreover, was followed by a year of epidemic 
fever which earned off a large number of cultivators, in consequence 
of which a consideiable area both of irrigated and dry land was left 
uncultivated, and the revenue in 1902 fell by Rs 13 lakh as com- 
pared with 1898 The famine thus not only caused a decrease in the 
revenue collections and swallowed up the Slate savings amounting 
to about 3 lakhs, necessitating the boirowing of 3 lakhs from the 
Government of India, but also reduced the revenue paying population 
and retarded recovery 

Subjoined is the comparative statement of expenditure under pun- Bxpenditui 
cipal heads for several years (returns foi 1823 are not available) 


T.„. 

Collection 

of 

Eeyenue 

Aimy 

and 

Police 

General 

Adminibtra 

Other heads. 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs, 

Rs 

Rs 

1881-90’ 

31,969 

54,101 

1,38,458 

4,00,957 

6,25,485 

1891-1900 

41,980 

62,317 

1,26,257 

6,88,376 

9,18,930 

1900 01 

52,910 

66,869 

1,12,570 

7,91,386 

10,23,735 

1901 02 

59.955 

67,583 

1,15,533 

5,97,167 

8,40,238 

1902 03 

62,662 

69,051 

1,21,509 

6,22,992 

8,76,214 

1903-04 

64,285 

67,547 

1,14,540 

4,81,356 

7,27,728 

1904-05 

48,756 

62,524 

1,02,861 

3,17,225 

5,31,366 

1905 06 

46,191 

59,831 

1,15,107 

4,53,506 

6.74,635 

1906-07 

44,125 

59,326 

1,15,868' 

5,24,839 

7,44,158 

Average 

50,315 

63,238 

1,18,078 

5,41,978 

7,73,609 


Before the year 1885 the army absorbed a large share of the State 
income The expenditure on both army and police in 1898 under 
the new organisation was far below that on the army alone in 1885 
The chief’s personal allowance before 1885 was also excessive 


No Police in fcWa year 

Iiw and Justice and Chiefs estaWishment 
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Coinage 

Sliver. 


Copper 


. 30(1 

( Rs 28,000 ), and the figures for 1898 and 1902 in the table represent 
the Chief’s personal allowance together with the pay of his servants 
The cost of revenue collection includes establishment and also the 
damt cess (amounting to Rs 5,500) made to istmrdn Thakurs 

Owing to the embarrassed condition of the State finances in 1885, 
all public works were stopped, but in subsequent years a school, a jail, 
a hospital and court buildmgs were constructed, but other projects 
under contemplation were delayed by the famme of 1899-1900 and 
indebtedness The State receives tribute from several Thakurs in 
Sciltm Shdhi currency and m consequence of the depreciation of 
that curiency suffers some loss The tribute and other payments 
made by the guaranteed Thakurs amount to Rs 70,290 Sdjtm 
Shdhi or roughly about Rs. 40,000 British cuirency. The rate of 
exchange is fixed annually by the local administration. 

The rupee used m the State at its foundation ' was the Sdhm 
Shdhi coined at Paitabgarh by Raja Salim Singh, and the rate of 
exchange of the SdUm Shdhi with the Government rupee and also of 
other local currencies such as the Indore and Gwalior Halt, and 
the Biindi and Kotah rupee was always fluctuating In 1895, 
therefore, the Sahm Shdhi curiency was abandoned and the 
British rupee substituted for it The introduction of the British 
rupee has proved most beneficial The State was one of the first to 
convert Its coinage which was effected at a premium of only 130 
rupees for 100 British. Since the introduction of the Government 
rupee, the value of the Sdlim Shdhi has depreciated considerably 
and the rate of exchange has now risen to about 200 Sdhm Shdhi 
to 100 Bntish The exchange vas carried out by causing all court 
fees to be paid m Eulish com aftei October 1st, 1895, while from 
the beginning of 1896 the revenue demand and tribute were also 
taken in this com, and fiom Novembet all State transactions were 
carried on in this currency For the State accounts and transac- 
tions the exchange rate has now been permanently fixed at 125 
Sdlitn Shdhi for 100 Biitish 

The State has nev er coined gold or silver A State copper 
currency is still used * The monopoly of coming copper appears 
from the records of the State to have been formerly vested m a 
contractor The difference between the intrinsic and the established 
value of the coin was the contractor’s profit The copper coinage 
manufactured m former days in Jaora mint varied from that now 
current, being about 5 mdshas m weight Afterw'ards a new piece 
weighing one tola was shuck, followed by another of rather less 
than a tola in weight. These w'ere rudely cut pieces beating usually 
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only a portion of the stamp, and their size and value were 
constantly varying 

A fixed weight was introduced in 1895, the coin being 6| mashas 
in weight, and similar to the Government copper coinage both in 
weight and dimensions 

The exchange value of the present copper coinage in regard to a 
British rupee vanes from 20 and 24 one ganda consisting 

of four single or two double pice 

Section IV — LandRevenue 
( Table XX ) 

The State is the sole proprietor of the soil. The systems on which System, 
the land revenue is collected are known as the klidlsd and mnstdjrt 
In early days practically only the second form existed In Lhalsa 
land, the State deals directly with the cultivators tbiough its 
officers Though the leases are granted direct by the State, the 
revenue in khalsa land is not always collected directly from 
cultivators but through the tipdais (moneylenders), who usually 
stand surety for the revenue due from several cultivators When 
dealing with the cultivators directly, the State keeps watch over 
the crop, and if necessaiy, realizes the demand by the sale of the 
pioduce In inustdjarp lands the State farms out its rights to certain 
lessees ( ntustdjtrs ), who agree to pay a fixed sum annually The 
mustajlrs realise from the cultivators the total assessed demand for 
the villages included in their lease The powei of altering the rate 
of assessment is enjoyed by the mustdprs, who can increase 
the demand for land rent without the inteiference on the part of the 
State However, the system of mustdjciyi having proved injurious 
to the interest of the State, as well as of the cultivators, is being 
totally abolished The khdlsd land is leased out annually at a 
specified revenue, the leases, being renewed every year 

No systematic survey or settlement of the State has been as yet Settlement, 
made, and the present demand is based on the old rough assessment 
in force, when the State was founded 

The rates paid for different daisses of soil are given below — Rates. 


Classes of Soil 

[ Rates per acre 

Maximiin. 

Minimum 

1. Adan or irrigated poppy or 

Rs a p 1 
22 8 0 

Rs a p 

10 5 0 

garden land 

2, Bara (manured land) 

4 10 0 

2 13 0 

3. Eankar 

4 Mfil , 

10 0 0 

2 0 0 1 

4 10 0 

1 0 0 


No special rates are levied for particular kinds of crop , iingated 
land pays a higher rate than uiurngated of the same class 
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Incidence. Xhe incidence of the land revenue a&bessmcnt is about Rs 27 4 9 
per head and the net balance remaining to the cultivators, after the 
payment of the State revenue demand, and the cost of cultivation is 
about Rs 2f) 12-10 per head The average annual income of a 
cultivator, with a family of four persons is estimated at Rs 107 3 4 
or Rs 8 15 0 pei membci It is calculated that, on the occunence of 
famine aftei a peiiod of foni oi five noimal years, a cultivate! with 
a family of four can withstand it without having to borrow money 

Colleotion Revenue is collected in four instalments [tamls) In the month of 
September when the maize crop is ready the cultivators are required 
to furnish security for the revenue demand and foi the amount of any 
advance they may have leceived as takkavi for food, the purchase 
of bullocks, seed, or agricultural implements Most cultivators then 
furnish the requiied secuiity thiough ilpdafs (money lenders), by 
which the State’s right of direct collection from the cultn'ator is 
transferred to the tlpdm The "tjjfiddr executes a written bond to 
pay this demand into the treasury m four instalments On the 
receipt of this bond the cultivator is discharged of his obligation 
and the State deals only with the fipddt 

Cultivators who cannot furnish security pay then revenue direct 
to the tahslldars. 

In cases where theie is no tipddi as the crops ripen, the gtrddwar 
01 paUvdit makes an appraisement of standing grain, and fields of 
which the produce is copsideied sufficient to cover the State 
demands are watched by tiie tahslldars or ndib tahslldars^ being 
put undei the immediate charge of a havllddt until they aie cut 
and sold and the revenue has been recovered from the proceeds, 
The entire value of the out turn ot poppy and finseed crops and the 
greater portion of the wheat and gram ciops is taken trom the 
cultivator, while of maize and yowdr ciops a sufficient quantity forthe 
maintenance of the cultivatois IS left to them. After both harvests 
are gathered, the cultivatoi’s accounts are made up according to the 
average market rates during the yeai Cultivators of assured 
honesty are allowed to sell the produce of their fields themselves 
and pay the State demand No security is tal.en from such 
cultivators and no guard is placed over their crops 

In times of scarcity or famine an appraisement is made of stand- 
ing crop and after deducting the amount of grain necessary for the 
cultivator’s maintenance the State demand is satisfied as far as 
possible by sale of the remainder, the realisation of the balance 
against the cultivator being suspended Should the actual value 
ol the out-turn be above the appraised value, the State leaves 
the balance to the cultivator 
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During the famine of 1899 1900 out of a levenue demand of 
Es 7 8 lakhs only Rs 2 3 lakhs were realised Of the outstanding 
balance against the cultivatois of Rs 5 5 lakhs, Rs 3 2 lakhs 
were remitted m honour of the coronation of His Imperial Majesty 
King Edrvard VII and later on the balance of Rs 2 3 lakhs. 

The forms of tenure obtaining in the State are tsttmrai I, mvstdjm •hatul tenure 
and mud/i In making settlements with certain Rajput Thakurs 
lands were granted to them in istimrdr or permanent tenure at a 
fixed quit rent The practice was not foIloi\ed in other cases 
and it has ceased to exist The tsHmrdiddr<i have no power to 
sell or mortgage the lands, but they and their descendants aie 
entitled to enjoy their rights in perpetuity To mustdjlrs or fanners 
of levenue land is let for periods extending up to 20 years On 
the expiration of the peiiod if the Dai bar finds that the mustdpr 
has exerted himself to increase the revenue either by bringing new 
land under cultivation or by improving its quality, it continues the 
lease of the holding for another period of 20 years, charging an 
enhanced rate equal to oue-fouith of the incieased revenue 

Mtidfi lands are as the word implies revenue free holdings Mudft 
grants were made in chanty or as a reward for good and loyal 
service by the former rulers of the State They are held in perpe 
tmty and the holders hai e absolute power to alienate either by sale 
or mortgage Haqqulkhtdmat are lands gn en in return for service 
and are of two classes those lands which are granted to village 
officials such as chaukiddrs, halais and menials which are 

revenue free, and secondly those given at reduced lates to pawdddrs, 
the old cultivators of the village, chiefly Rajputs whose duty it is to 
be piesent when called on, and who can also be employed to keep 
watch and ward in the village. Lands given in return for service 
cannot be sold or mortgaged by the holders and can be resumed 
by the State on failuie to perform the duty for which they weie 
granted 

Cultivators receive lands on yearly leases (pattds). Tins custom 
IS a very old one In the early period of the State history, wntten 
leases were not actually granted, but the arrangement was well under 
stood Now written leases are given annually to cultivators, stating 
the amount of the demand, and that it will be realised m four 
instalments on fixed dates, any loss or gam due to the character 
of the harvest being borne by the cultivator, who can in no 
case throw up any land specified in the lease within the period 
for which it IS granted The late Nawab Ghaus Muhammad Khan 
made a rule, that if a cultivator excavated a well on his land at his 
owm coat, and thereby converted his land into irrigated area, 
revenue was to be charged not exceeding half the grdmary irrigated 
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rates m force in the State Much new land was, under this 
inducement, brought into cultivation Ihe rule is still in force. 
Persons digging a well have powers to sell or mortgage it, in which 
case the liability of meeting the State demand is transferred to the 
buyer or mortgagee. 

Section V>— Miseellaneous Revenue 
(Table XXL) 

The excisable articles consumed in Jaora are foreign liquors, 
country spirit, ganja, bhang, chettdu, opium, and nidjuin The 
last IS an intoxicating sweetmeat prepaied of bhang leaves fried 
in g/ii and mixed with the syrup of sugar Ihe general export 
of crude opium oi chili is prohibited, except from the Malhargarh 
and Sanjit tahslh These iahs'tls are so far from Jaora that it is 
more convenient for local merchants to send the chlk to Mandasor 
and Ratlam. An expoit duty of Rs 14 6 6 per mauud is levied 
on Malhargarh and Sanjit crude opium and on any opium allowed to 
be exported from other parts of Jaora territory under special per- 
mission An expoit duty on manufactured ball opium is levied at 
the rate of Rs 2 2 5 dhari of 5 seers Duty on manufactured 
ball opium prepared from crude opium imported from places within 
100 ios (200 miles) distant from the State is levied at Rs 0 15 l| 
per d/iffii and duty on crude opium imported from places above 
100 has distant at Re 0 10 6i per dhart Opium talcen to the 
Government scales for export is subject to duty at the following 
rates per chest — 

(») On a chest of 140 lbs weight of ball opium of J aorajy **'**^ « 
the duty is Rs 30 0 9 ■ #"Wf''LDeing 

(ii) On a chest of crude opium of foreign produce 
under 100 kos the duty isRs 13 4-0 ; 
over 100 ftos distant Rs 9-4 0 
The acreage sown with poppy was m 1895-96, 17i^'J 
9,648, 1901 02, 6,995. 1902-03, 7,416, 1903 04, ll,167Lt25S’® 
4,770, 1905 06, 3,785, and 1906 07, 11,023 The diimjA^ 
since 1895 thus amounts to about 70 per cent ^ v 

The total exports to Bombay from 1894-95 to 1898 99 averaged^ 
790 chests and the duty Rs 24,000, from 1899 1900 to 1903 04 
the number of chests averaged 650 and duty Rs 19,000 , in 1904 03 
463 chests were exported, the duty amounting to Rs 14,519, 
m 1905 06, 462 and in 1906 07, 329 the duties being 
Rs 14,326 and Rs 10,050, respectively. The diminution m the 
number of chests is attributable to the fact that crude opium from 
foreign territory is now imported into Jaora in smaller quantities than 
formerly owing to the increased supervision exercised by other States 
over the export of their crude opium while in 1899-1900 and two Or 
three subsequent years the out turn has been poor. 
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Although as much as Rs 22 8 per acre is charged on irrigated land 
capable of growing poppy yet its cultivation is very popular owing to 
the profitable return it gives Each acre produces about 5 seers of 
ch^k Crude opium and poppy seed enables the cultivator to pay the 
greater portion of his assessed revenue without difficulty Moreover, 
poppy cultivation does not affect the productive capability of soil so 
injuriously as many gram crops do About two thirds of the State 
demand .a real.sed enlnel, f.om „pmm An ramfall of 

30 inches is considered sufficient to fill the wells, so as to allow of the 
proper irrigation of the poppy crop 

A duty of 1 4 annas 6 pies is levied per maund of opium sold locally 
from both vendor and purchaser No other tax is imposed on opium 
consumed locally and no price is fixed It is eaten in pills, drunk 
in Kasumba and in Jaora town smoked as chejtdii 

Gajija, bhang and majum are imported from Ujjam and other othei dru« 

viariv 12 maunds being biought in 

y a ly It is sold at fixed Tates— gunja, 12 annas 9 pies, Ihang, 

6 annas 6 pies, and charas, 1 anna 3 pies per seer ChendfT is prepared 
from opium locally by a licensed contractor 

Opium IS more largely consumed tlian the other drugs and is nnf n 
chaigeable with any duty as regards local consumptl OonsnmpUon, 

Country spirit is distilled from mahud {Bas,,a laH/oha) flowers 
and the contract for distillation and vend in Jaora and the districts 
IS sold by auction Jag^rdars, however, exeicisethe light of distilling 
XJ^hin their own holdings No one except the contiactor can d.sti! 

\ iquor He can also grant licenses for the distillation and 

contractors No duty is levied on 
\ A A ““niber of shops foi retail sale is 

^ X ““tractor The prices range from 

, ^Re 1 to As 3 varying m different parts of the State 

' ^rReTl P°P"^“tion 

Foreign liquors, chiefly biandy, whisky, and gm, are consumed to 

LTihe'E T , ■.9.omen..reIy!“r"‘' 

AA j tsitmrardars are becoming, to a certain extent 

addicted to the use of foreign liquors ’ 

from file oso o! bha«g, ma,u„, and ganja, the last tong chmfly con- 
ramad by Hindu ascetics and their chela. Many Hind J and 

“e“at1,e”“ The'^' '’Tl m the hot 

weather The use of chendu is confined to Jaora city Opium is 

chiefly consumed by villagers and the labouring classes in small 
quantities, and is also administered to children. 
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The contiol of excise is xested in the tahsjUars, who are 
assisted by the police The rex enue derived from excise amounts 
to about Rs 8, 700 a year 

OostomB Expoit and import duties on the following commodities are tahen 

as per tanfl given below — 

Exports 


Commodity 

Duty per maund 

I 

Wheat, jowdr, nialka and othei cereals 

As 1 

11. ' 

Gilt, oil, sugar, gnr, tobacco, Ktrdiia, 



groceries 

„ 5 

III 

Linseed 

.. 1 

IV 

Cloth 

„ 13 


Iinporis 


I 1 

Wheat, other grams . | 

Ps 

6 

II 

Gilt, oil, and groceries 

As 

5 

III 

Linseed 


1 

IV 

Cloth 

” 

13 


On the sale of live-stock a duty of As 2 per rupee is levied 


The Customs revenue during the year 1904 05 amounted to 
Rs 22,152 m 1905-06 to Rs. 28,683 and 1906-07 to Rs 33,243 
gftie. In 1881 an agreement was made between the Biitish Govern- 

ment and the Nawab of Jaora foi the abolition of all transit duties 
formerly levied on salt passing through the Jaora State, the British 
Government undertaking to compensate the Darbai by a yearly 
payment of Rs 2,500, 

fiamp. Before the year 1885 only one class of stamps of the value of 

eight annas was used for all kinds of applications There are now eight 
classes of Judicial stamps of values ranging fiom Rs 5 to one anna 
In civil suits fees are collected in cash Since the introduction 
of these stamps the judicial revenue has increased 
Section Vr.-Pubho Works 
( Table XV ) 

Control, This department was formerly managed by darogahs appointed 

from local men irrespective of their piofessional attainments In 
1891 a qualified overseer was put at the head of the department. 
It 13 now under the control of a State Engineer acting under the 
oideis of the minister. It has no concern with Imperial works, 
but all State work with the exception of minor works in the 
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districts, which are earned out by tahslldars are under its 
control 

The department spends about Rs. 46,000 a year The most Works, 
important works carried out in the last twenty years are the Central 
Jail at Jaora (Rs, 52,378), the Ban High school (Rs 34,184), 
Victoria Zenana Hospital (Rs. 20,203), General Hospital, Jaora 
(Rs 6,433), Police station at Tal (Rs 4,514), the road 

(Jaora) including a causeway over the Pina khal (Rs 10,850), 
and the KUmana road (Rs 3,297) 

The new public office building, which is estimated to cost about 
Rs l,25,000,was taken in hand in 1898 and is still under construction 
Besides the above original works many old buildings and roads 
were repaired 

The crippling of the finances in 1899-1900 affected this department, 
almost all the proposed original works being suspended or abandoned 
The building of the public offices mentioned above was the only 
work earned on Most of the relief works undertaken during the 
famine were done under the supervision of the depaitmenl They 
consisted mostly of irrigation works, and steps are now being taken 
to complete them, so as to render^them practically useful. 

Section VII— Army 
(Table XXV) 

In 1817 Ghafur Khan and Roshan Beg commanded a force of 
two battalions numbering to 1,258 men with 8 guns ^ 

The State army is at present composed of 58 regular cavalry, 37 
artillery, and 103 regular infantry with 362 irregular infantry, m all 
593 men and 17 serviceable gims. 

The troops are drawn from all classes, physical fitness being the 
only condition for enlistment. 

The pay of an Infantry man is Rs 5-10 per mensem and that of 
Sowar Rs 18- 6, and of an Artillery man Rs 6 There are no 
regular periods of service fixed, nor there are any established rules 
for pensions. 

The average expenditure on State troops is Rs. 70,000. 

Section VIII —Police and Jail 
(Table XXIV and XXVI.) 

The regular police force at Jaora was organised by the minister Poi,ce, 
in 1892 during the time of Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan. The 
rural village police or Chaiikiddrs are, as far as the police work 
IS concerned, under the contiol of the State Supeimtendent of 
Police The strength of the regular police is, one Superintendent 
of Police, 4 Inspectors, 9 Sub Inspectors, 41 Head Constables and 
302 Constables. 

1 T7. Thom —Memvt! of tu Wai of 1817 lS,p. 
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keeps watch over 228 persons ^The rLiui^s rohceman thus 
The regular police supeivise the work of the mnl j 

TZ ■' 

Detection The registration of the finger prints has been introduced and 

Indore. A class for teaching the system to the police is formed at 
“““ and ”1“ 

The police are armed with swords and guns Th^ 

properly, the swords pertly State and partly private property 
Wh» on duty arnrs are issued, bnt when not „„?„.y .h'eZste 

A "Oa fiist started ,n 1881 at Jaora. district loek.nps beins 

ri'trar 

tp.n“be7;"?brayXt:^^^^^^^^^ 

the cost per prisoner being about Rs 40. ’ * 

200 a year 

Section IX.— !)^ucation 


Institutions 


(Table XXIll^) 

An English school was opened in JaoK m IRAa tj a. xt- 
General in Central India, was op’eL”" ®v" The fS 

Scboorrose^om 3Tri3rwrtbm‘a“‘ 

»P iQ the priffiaty standard with an average daily -v 
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attendance of eighty has been affiliated to the Barr High school 
The staff including that of the affiliated institution consists of 34 
teachers and one monitor The average expenditure on education 
is Rs 7,000i making the cost of educating each pupil Rs 29 
The expenditure on secondary education is Rs, 3,200 and on pri- 
mary Rs 1,600 

English IS taught to pupils who have passed the Lower Primary Inslrnctlon 
standard Attention has also been paid to technical education and 
as an initial measure a tailoring class has been opened in connection, 
with the Barr High school The class is well attended and the boys 
seem to appreciate the instruction given A patwdn class has also 
been opened There was originally no provision for Sanskrit 
education in the school, but the Darbiir considering the claims of 
its Hindi subjects, has now opened a class for Sanskrit teaching 
Scholarships of the value of Rs 15 are awarded monthly to the 
best students on the result of examinations 

Attention is also paid to the physical training of the boys, a Physical 
trained gymnastic master being entertained Among the out door 
games cricket and foot ball are encouraged Athletic tournaments 
are held annually in the school in which all the boys from the 
State schools compete Pn?es are awarded annually for both 
scholastic and athletic qualifications 

Public female education has not yet been started There are Female Bda- 
pnvate schools {maldahb) in the town in which Muhammadan girls 
learn the Koran and sewung 

Only four Muhammadan boys have so far passed the Entrance Muhammadan 
examination Muhammadan backwardness m education may be 
attributed partly to mdiffeience and partly to poverty 
Section X —Medical 
(Table XXVIL) 

From 1881 to 1891 the State possessed one Hospital in Jaora and inatltutions, 
no dispensaries in the districts 

In 1893 the Tfl and Sanjit dispensaries were opened and in 1894 
the Malhargarh and Barauda dispensaries and in 1897 the Nawab- 
ganj dispensary and Victoria Zenana Hospital An m-patient sec- 
tion was added to the Jaora hospital in 1895 with twelve beds. 

The average yearly number of out-patients and in-patients is Expenditure, 
50,000 

The number of operations performed m the Jaora hospilahn 1881 Operations 
was 670, and m 1891, 1,226 and in 1905, 1,326 The inctease in 
-the numbei of operations is due to the hospital having been placed 
under an expert Assistant Surgeon. This hospital is now specially 
' noted for eye operations. 
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Vaccination. Vaccinators are selected either from Muhammadan or Hindu 
classes The method of inoculation is from arm to arm, calf lymph 
IS used to begin the work every year. Vaccination is not compulsory 
This operation is becoming yeaily more popular 

In 1881, 235 were successfully vaccinated, in 1891,299 , m 1901, 
1,133, and in 1905, 1,901 

Qninine acd Quinine IS distributed free to the public No attempt to improve 
Enmtaion. village sanitation was made till 1901 when a committee was establish 
ed in Jaora town and the sanitation of Tal, Barauda, Sanjit, Malhar- 
garh, and Nawabganj was put under the Hospital Assistants. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND GAZETTEER 


Name of Tahsil 

Sqnaia 

Miles 

N UMl 

3BU OF 

Population 

1 Cultivated Area 

band Eeve- 


Towns 

1 

1 lages 

1 Total. 

Iirignted 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

I “ 

7 

8 

Jaora 

Barauda 

Tal 

/ Sanjit 

1 Malhargarh 
Nawabganj 

188 

76 

71 

81 

144 

8 

i I 

1 

70 

62 

75 

59 

64 

16 

39,015 

11,108 

17.002 

I 5,738 

10.003 
1,336 

41,662 

34,922 

32,276 

20,770 

26,695 

1,363 

2,159 
301 
3,555 
2,017 
3,319 1 
73 

2,31,589 

1,48,960 

1,75,035 

52,124 

1,05,868 

8,432 

Total 

568 

2 

346 

84,202 

157,688 

11,424 

7,22,008 


Barauda, tahsll Baraudct —A village situated in 23° 33' N and 
75° 20 E , half a mile from head-quarters A chtlla of Baba Fand 
Shaherganj, a Muhammadan saint stands here, and an annual fair 
IS held at the spot in honour of the saint in the month of Chatt, 
when numerous pilgrims attend Population in 1901 amounted to 
2,536 persons males 1,310, females 1,226 Occupied houses 662 

Barkhera, tahsll Tal Barkhera — Once the head quarters of the 
tahsll, situated in 23° 53' N and 75° 28' E Population m 1901 
amounted to 476 persons males 241, females 235 Occupied 
houses 131 

JaoraTown, tahsll Jaora— The capital town of the State is 
situated about 1,600 feet above the level of the sea in 23° 38' N and 
75° 10' E on the Ajmer Khandwa Branch of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, 535 miles distant from Bombay vtd Khandwa and 432 miles 
vd Ratlam It has an area of about 2j square miles The village of 
Jaora belonged originally to the Khatki Rajputs, but was taken by 
Ghafur Khan for the site of his chief town in 1825. It is divided 
into 26 quarters, containing bazars for the sale of different articles 
The quarters are usually named after the class of inhabitants 

No old buildings of any great importance exist m the town, the 
paXAcQjatnamasjid, temple to Hanuman, Dharamsala and tombs ^ 
of Ghafur Khan and Ghaus Muhammad being the most important 
To the north of the town hk the Dargah Abu Said and a mile and 
a half east the Husain! tekn, a place held to be of great sanctity, 
owing to the periodical visits made there by the spirit of the Imam 
Hussain 

Re i 3 t villages have beph brooglit on the 
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Two hospitals, one for males and one for females, two Vtinam 
dispensaries, a guest house, a high school and two smaller education- 
al institutions, a jail, Imperial post and telegraph office, and several 
sarms are situated in the town 

The population has been 1881, 19,902, 1891, 21,844, 1901, 
23,774 persons males 11,749, femalesl 2,025 Occupied house 1 , 
4,641 Hindus numbered 10,381 or 43 per cent , Musalmans ll,421i 
or 48 per cent , Jams 1,682, Parsis 18, Christians 25, Animists 242 
Classified by occupations 2,035 persons followed military pursuits 
2,277 domestic service, and 7,705 industrial pursuits 
The town is watched by a police force of-41 constables 
MalhSrgarh, tahsil Sanjit-Malhargaih — Is the head-quarters of 
the tahsil, situated m 24° 17' N and 75° 4' E Population (1901 ) 
2,000 persons males 1,064, females 936 Occupied houses 450 
NawShganj — The head quarters of the tappa or tahsil of the 
same name, smallest administrative division of the State, situated m 
23° 320' N and 74° 56' E Population (1901), 405 persons males 
215, females 190 Occupied houses 114 

Sanjit, tahsil Sanjit Malhargarh — Once the head-quarters of the 
tahsil situated in 24° 18' N and 75° 22' E. Population ( 1901 ), 
1,203 persons males 638, females 565 Occupied houses 452 
Supavra, tahsil Tal-Barkhera —A village situated in 23° 54' N 
and 75° 29' E at the confluence of the rivers Chambal and Sipra 
An old temple of Mahadeo and a small bungalow built by Nawab 
Muhammad Ismail Khan stands in the Village The scenery at this 
spot is fine Population (1901), 52 persons males 32, females 20 
Occupied houses 10 

Xai (Tdl Mandaxaal), tahsil Tal-Barkheia — A town and head 
quarters of the tahsil, situated m 23° 43' N and 75° 25' E , 18 miles 
by a fair weather road from Jaoia station on the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway The exact date of its foundation is unknown, but tradition 
assigns It to one Tana Bhil in 1300 Samvat (A D 1243) In the 
sixteenth century the Mughal Subahdar of Malwa, assisted by the 
Dona Rajputs, seized it It remained under the contiol of the 
Subahdar up to 1100 A H or 1683 A D , but subsequently passed 
on to some Paramara Rajputs from whom it was taken by Holkar 
m 1810 A D Holkar retained possession until 1818, when it was 
assigned to Ghafur Khan under the treaty of Mandasor The 
population was, 1891, 5,120 , /907, 4,954 persons males 2,561, 
females 2,393 , comprising Hindus 3,352 or 72 per cent , Musalmans 
1,166 or 23 per cent.. Jams 223 or 4 per cent , and Animists 13. 

A municipal committee was started in 1902 Its average annual 
income amounts to Rs. 1,000 and expenditure to Rs 900 
”1 he woik of watch and ward is carried out by a State police force 
consisting of 1 inspector and 32 constables 
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article 2 

Maharajah Mulhar Rao Holkar agrees to confirm the engagement 

L Nawah A ^"g^gement by the British Government to 

the JNawab Ameer Khan and his heirs 

ARTICLE 12 

tJ, ’Maharajah engages (and the British Government guarantees 
the engagement) to grant to Nawab Guffor Khan his present 
of the districts of Sunjeet. Mnlhargurh, Taul. Mundawul, jLrah 
Buiroade the tribute of Peeployidh, with the sayer of whob 
These distacts shall descend to his heirs on the condition that the 
ofhfsTema" a? ^dependent of thesebundy 

for his pergannahs, and his personal attendants, in constant readiness 
or service, a body of six hundred select horse, and further tha 
this quota of troops shall be hereafter increased n proport on to the 
increasing revenue of the districts granted to him. 






ARMS OF THE RATLAM STATE, 



Arms Or seme of poppy heads , Hanuman statant aimed with a 
mace and katar proper , a chief palv of five teiine, iigent. 
gules, or, and veit Crest— A hand holding a daggei 

imbiued proper Falcons ‘ 

Motto— RiTtfri/a-syfr sahasam tadvaush latnaw “The e\ploit of 
Ratan Singh is the gloiy of Ins family ” 

Note—The seme of poppy heads refeis to the plant typical of 
Malwa fiom which the Ratlam State deiives most of its 
revenue Haniimdn is the god of all amors The 
paly of five shews connection with Jodhpiii (pacin anger) 
the dagger lefeis to the well known stoiy of Ratan Singh’s 
having stopped a mad elephant in the sheets of Delhi with 
nothing 111 his hand save a daggei The falcons lefei to 
Pakhamdevi, thetmdiry deitv of the K itnors, who nas 
on more than one occasion appeared as a falcon to assist 
the family 

Banner-The banner of the State is white with Hanuman in red 
upon it The god bears a mountain m his left and a inacc 
in ns right hancl The State colouis aie dark green and 
yellow, used m all State liveiies, etc 
Qotraohara— Gautama Goha , vada madhyandini shakha 
Genealogical creed— The genealogical Cieed 01 Go/m dram 
ot the Ratlam family gives Gautama Goha, Yajttr veda, 
Madhyandini Shakha, Bhahava Mandovra , Ihdrtar 
Sachhawfila, preceptoi , Smgala genealogist , liolnd, 
mid, Dedhada dhoU oi diumiiiei , Sewad, puiohit , 
Daima, Bias, keddrvanshi, harxoa , shetubandha r-atne- 
shwar, ksketm , Patikhdin Devi, tutelaiy goddess , etc 
Religion— The present chief is by lehgion a Hindu of the val- 
labhlul vaishnava sect, and worships Nagnecha 
Mata Clan —The Rajas of Ratlam aie Rfithoi 
Rajputs of the Surya va/isha, (solar lace) to which 
the Maharajas of Jodhpur, Bikdnei, Kishangarh and 
Idar belong The Rathors are alluded to in poems 
as Kdmadhvaja (vulgo kdmadh) The lulers of 
Ratlam belong to the Danesara Shakha ( sept. ) 
of the tube of Kamadhs or Rathois, 

emblazoned on the chiefs banner 
Jnnuaiy 1877 and were used -‘ by 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Section I— PhjrSical Aspscta 

Ratlam is the chief Rajput State in the Malwa Political Charge Situation, 
of the Cential India Agency It lies between latitude 23° 6' and 
23° 33' N and longitude 74° 31' and 75° 17' E 

The name is populaily said to be derived from that of Ratan Origin of 
Singh, the foundei This is, howevci, a fallacy as Ratlam was”®*”® 
alieady in existence before Ratan Singh was gianted the district, 
since it IS mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Atti-i Akban as one of the 
mahals m the Ujjam saykar of the Malwa subah ^ 

The territories of the State are inextricably intermingled with Bouiulaijes, 
those of Sailana and its boundaries are in consequence not very 
clearly definable , but geneially speaking, the State touches the terri- 
tories of Jaora and Partabgarh (in Rajput Ina) on the noi th, Gwalior 
on the east, Dhai and Kushalgarh (in Rajpntana) and parts of 
Indore on the south, and Kushalgaih and Banswara (in Rajputana) 
on the west 

The State has an area of 902 square miles, of which 455 square Aiea. 
miles are alienated m ynglis and other giants, only 447 square miles 
or 49 per cent being khalsa or directly under the Darbar ’ 

The whole State lies on the Malwa plateau It may, howevei, be Natural Plvi 
divided internally into two sections) the plateau section, called locally 
Malwi land, and the hilly tracts called Dungri The eastern part 
comprising the plateau division is in general an open and level plain 
sloping gently noithward and highly cultivated, while the western 
portion of the State is wnld and lully The Malwi section has an area 
of 315 square miles and the hilly tract of about 587 square miles. 

The scenery is typical of Malwa During most of the year the Scenery 
country is a monotonous straw colour, which only for a brief space 
during the rams and immediately aftei gives place to a land of bright 
green hills and plains, covered with waving ciops and high grass 
The hills m the west are part of the Vindhya Range, and further Hill system, 
west, form the sections of Malwa known as Bagar and Kanthal 
The scarps aie covered with small trees and low scrub jungle, while 
no hill rises to moie than about 2,000 feet above the sea 
’ Am, II, 189 ' ' ' 

® BeaideB tins 60 village"? witii am approximate area of 228 square miles, winch 
originally formed part of the State, non form the toriifcory of the Rao of Kushat- 
gnjh in Esjpntiivia. The Bao still pays tanka to the Kalliim Dai bar 
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Detached conical hills such as those of Garwaia, Gurwin, Luni, 
Havia, etc , occur here and there in the western portion of the State, 
rising to about 500 feet above the plain 

Rivei nysteio 'r|j 0 nver Main, rising in Amjheia and flowing northward'-, passes 
through the hilly tract of Bajna The Mahi is here of no great si/e 
and flows in a rocky bed There are no other rivers in the State, 
but the Jamarh, a small tributary stream flowing westward into the 
Mahi, the Maleni, lying between Ratlam and Jaora, the Kudel in the 
Rmgnia kamasdarl and the Ratagari in the Dharar lamdsddi I 
which are also of some local importance The Maleni and the 
Kudel fall into the Chainbal in the north-east Besides these, there 
aie a few khals or ndlcts which, however, all dry up m the hot season 
and, therefore, hardly deserve notice Theie are several tanks m 
the Slate but none is of any size. 

Geology ‘ The State lies geologically in the Deccan trap area, and the soil 
is formed chiefly of the constituents common to this fmmation, 
basalt predominating, together with the black soil which always 
accompanies it 

botany ^ The forest vegetation is often composed of low scrub lungle prin- 
cipally consisting of species of Giexvia, Zisyidnts,’ PhyUmithii^ 
Cappafts, Cansw, Tamanx, Woodfordia, Acacia, Dicrostacfiys 
Piosopi<i, and Cordta The taller trees include Biifen frondo’ia, Tet mi 
naha at'juna, Sterculia mens, Bonihax mala hart cum, and at times 
Boswelha scitata, Anogetsstis latifoha and A pcnduJa, Erythtincr 
suberosa, Solenocafpiis, Anacarduttim, Buchaiiaina latifnha, Casea 
na tomentosa are also not uncommon Among herbaceous plants 
the natural families Legmmnose, ComposUat, and Boragincat are 
irell represented 

Wild imni-ilfl The larger wild animals met with in Ratlam terutory consist ol 
panthers, tendua (Fehs paidus),vn\A boars, hyenas, yntrcrS (Hyarna 
striata), jacksili-, gidat (Cants aureus), and wolves, hheria (Cani<; 
pahpcs), tigeis are found only very occasionally Man eating panthers 
sometimes appear in the wilder parts Only very recently a panther 
carried off about 15 human beings in the neighbourhood of Bajna, 
which he infested for a couple of months The supeistitious Bhils 
told many tales about it, believing it to be a “ Ghost-tiger, ” whose 
body was possessed by the spirit of some evil doer The Bhite 
regard the tiger as a sacred animal, holding it in superstitious awe 
Tiger’s claws hung round children’s necks aie considered by them 
as chaims against all kinds of evil, while it is common belief among 
fiatues of dll classes that the bnstles round the mouth of a tiger can 

* T3v Mr E YTedmibuig, GtoloqKai Sui n n af India 

* Lieut -Cul, D Pram,! M. S, Mianual Sunoj aj India 
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be used fol poisoiuug people) and that tigei’s fat is a ceitain cure 
Cor rheumatism. 

Besides all the birds commonly met with, wild duck, leal, and H irds 
Snipe are found in the tanks in the cold weather, and partridge, quail, 
sand grouse and florikea m the season 

Fish of tire best class such as mahseer ate not found in the State, I isli 
Certain lestnctions are imposed on catching fish owing to the 
religious prejudices of the Jains The species common in the waters 
of the Main are tlie (taiodia, khaipai, Dirnt, Dndhi, Pahdfi, Ptha, 

Mifia, and Sdm-'al, The Bagus aie the most expert al catching all 
kinds of game. 

As the State hes wholly on the Malwa plateau its climate is mild Clira?t( and 
nnd equable Though the diutnal range of the theimometer is consi 
derablo, the moan teinpciature during the year is comparatively low* 
in the hot season, moreover, the nights are invariably cool and 
refreshing 

An aveiage of tiie last ten years gives the normal annual rainfall RainriP 
of Ratlam as 2? inches, distributed over the yearas follows — Juiie^ “ “ 

4 inches, July 15 inches, August 9 inches, and in the remaining 
months J. inch The highest recoided rainfall in any one year is 
53 “ 27 inches, which fell m 1375, when all the crops in the plains were 
injuicd, though those m the hills escaped The lowest recorded 
rainfall was 16 inches m 1890, the famine year Very heavy rain 
tell on the 10th September, 1902, 9 inches being received in 5 hours 
Streams of muddy foaming water coursed along the streets of the 
town, the khdls (biooklots) weie all flooded and much damage done 
The rainfall m both the naluial divisions is the same. 

On the 16th of Maich, 1863 A. D , an aerolite fell at the village of Stoim?, oy- 
Talsoda, about 6 miles to the north east of Ratl.am The sky was eitthqinkes. 
clear, when a loud noise was heard on the west which, according to 
report, lasted foi some tune and three stones suddenly fell almost at 
the same time at three diflerent spots within a distance of 200 yards. 

No other mcteoiic stones have ever fallen here within the memoiy 
of the oldest inhabitants. 

Section II>— History 
{Genealogical Tree) 

The Rajas of Ratlam are Rathors of the Sfiryavahsh ( Sola 
Race) to which the Maharajas of Jodhpur, Bilianer, Kishangaih and 
Ida! belong Raja Maldev of Maiwar (Jodhpui, 1532'*-84), acontem m,-, u, 7 nj 
poraryofthe Emperor Akbar, was succeeded by his son, Udai Singh 
( 1584 — 95). Udai Singh's eldest son, Suiaj Singh (1595 — 1620), 
succeeded his father on the gaddt of Marwar and bestowed on his 
younger brother Dalpat Singh, a yagir comprising Jhalor, Balahera, Paium Sniah 
Kheida, and Pisagun Dalpat Singh of Jhalor was the piogemtoi "f Jhaior* 
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of the blanch from which the Kajas of Ratlain spiiiig On the 
Mahashdas death of Dalpat Singh in Sam vat 1666 (A D 1609) hit, son, Mahe'^h- 

das succeeded to Jhalor He became noted for his serMCcs to the 
emperor, and Shah Jahiin added considtrably to his jhgif He 
especially distinguished himself m 1630, with the army of the Khan-t- 
Maimn at the reduction of the fort of Daulatabiid in the Deccan ^ 
This fort was only earned aftei a fierce struggle in which Mahesh 
das’s two brothers were slam and he himself seveiely wounded Foi 
his numerous services he was later on lewarded by the giant of 
84 villages m the ^argana of Phulia and 325 villages in that of 
Jehazpur and was raised to the rank of sJi hnzati ( commander of 
3,000 horse) Maheshdas died at Lahore in Samvat 1701, 
(A D 1644) 

Different chiomcleis give diflerent dates for the birth, accession 
and death of the earlier Chiefs of Ratlain “ 

Hatan Singhj The date of the birth of Ratan Singh, the founder of the Ratlam 
tl662-68) State, has been variously given as Samvat 1686 ( A D 1529 ), 1675 
(1618), and 1662 (1605), while foi the foundation of the city 
of Ratlam by Ratan Singh, Samvat 1705 ( 1648), 1709 ( 1652 ), and 
1711 (1655 ) are given by different authorities MaheShdas’s son, 
Ratan Singh, was no less distinguished than his fathei There is an 
anecdote related of Ratan Singh that, while attending the Mughal 
Emperor’s court at Delhi, he one day attacked with only a dagger 
(katar) and turned back a mad (fhast) elephant, called Kahar Koh 
that had chanced to get loose and was spreading consternation m the 
streets of the dty This gallant deed Was done m front of the 
palace, while the Rmpeior was looking on fiom a balcony On 
account of the uncommon daring shewn on this occasion, many 
favours and marks of honour were heaped upon him by the Emperor 
Shah Jahan The hatar or dagger that did him such good service 
IS still carefully preserved with great pnde in the Ratlam annonry, 
and has always been an object of reverence to the descendants of 
Ratan Singh The baid Kumbhakarna has given a veiy spirited 
version of this incident m his Ratan Rasa or Ballad of Ratan Smgh 
It IS said that Maheshdas was very fond of his second son, 
Kalyandas, who was good-looking and fair, while the eldest Ratan 
Smgh was dark in complexion and short in stature When Ratan 
Smgh learnt that his father intended to disinherit him and make 
Kalyandas the successor to the gaddt of Jhalor, he went to Delhi to 
represent his case, but was unable to obtain audience till after his 
adventure with the elephant had biought him to the Emperor’s 
notice 1 he Emperor on learning that Ratan was the famous 

^ B M. M , Vil. 142 

“ Autlioritles alo the Tariik i-Mdlna, by Karam Ah , Brnf Etslort/ of Ratlam 
by Aniaiuath, and the Family Kccoids 
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Maheshdas’3 son, and that he had a grievance and sought audience, 
summoned him to his presence Ratan Singh appeared with his hands 
bound with a handkerchief in token of submission The Emperor 
grasping his folded hands and pretending to be angiy said “ Well, 
Ratan, you have stabbed my favourite elephant , what can you do 
now ? Ratan Singh, who had a ready wit beyond his youth (accord- 
ing the bard he was but twelve 1 ) replied “ Sire, when a man 
lakes the hand of another he protects him for life, now that the 
King of the world (S/iah t-Jahan) has condescended to take both 
my hands, I cannot but rise m world ” This speech pleased the 
Empeior so much that he ordered Maheshdiis to take Ratan Singh 
back into his favour, remaiking “ Kalydnfalyan cJihor do, Rataiika 
jataii haro’’ 

This gallant adventuie with the elephant is popularly held to be 
the reason of the grrnt of the^dgir in Malwa by Shah Jahan But 
recent researches have established the fact that Ratan Singh did 
not get the jdg'ir till \ery much later From the Ratan Rasa and 
Gunvachantktr * it appears that he tendered conspicuous service 
( 1687->-47) against the Persians m Khorasan (Peisia), and at 
Kandahar in quelling the rebellion laised by the Uzbeks “ Shortly 
after his return from Kandahar he was granted a jdgh worth 5i 
lakhs of rupees including the twelve large par^anas of Dharar 
(Ratlam), Badniwai (in Dhar), Dagparawa, Alot in Dewas, Titrod 
( Sitamau), Kotri, Gadgucha m Dewas, Agar, Nihargarh, Kanar, 
fall in Gwahoi), Bhilara, and Ramghana There can, howevei, be 
little doubt, that the grant was as much due to policy as generosity, 
Shah Jahan desiring to place a feudatory Rajput State on the west 
of Malwa to guaid against attack by the subahddr of Gujaiat, whose 
favour with that of other high officials Auiangzeb was courting for 
his own ends The undoubted courage of Ratan Singh, combined 
with the dignity of Ins clail and the great services rendered by so 
many membeis of his family to the Mughal Emperors, Shah Jahan 
decided in his choice of the young Rajput nobleman 


1 The following lines nro fiom Q-)invaokamka, the author of which took 
part in the battle of Fateh ibad m -which Eatan Singh fell — 

“ fisrrG'FrstKr Esr‘T5TT-3r 

fR-EEE ifEjErfr FiTE?ri:-'irfTEre!i:iNER»Tf!G'«ii'Eit5r Esrqjff Traff^r. 

E3TETE-” Maheshdas’a bardic name, 

“ 4;ri?r=Eatan Slngh (hia complexion was 

dark), 

= Inayat Khiin in hla Shah Jahdnnama meulionB how “Eeshji Ealau, son 
of Maheshdas" and othpis charged a large body of the enemy This must be 
Eatan Siugh -E.M H„ VII., 80 
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With this end in view, the jagir, above alluded to, was conferted?! 
upon Ratan Singh with the rank {maitiabY of seh-hazan (Commander 
of 3,000 horse), the insignia of the chaur (yak’s tail), »to>chal 
(peacock plumes), siiraj mukhi (representation of the sun and the 
moon on fans), and maht tftataiib (insignia of the fish) Thcso 
insignia are still preserved and are paiaded on great occasions and 
accompany the Raja whenever he goes out in full state The 
author of Tarlkh-i Mdlwa savs, that tew chiefs in these parts 
can boast of maht mafattb received direct from the Empeioi 
of Delhi Ratan Smgh had not been long in possession of his 
new idgir when he was summoned to join Raja JasWant Singh 
of Marwar, who was matching at the head of an imperial army to 
check the advance of the combined forces of Murad and Auiang,;eb 
Aurangzeb arrived at Buihanpur in February 1658, and remained 
there a month completing his arrangements Jaswant Singh was 
entiiely, and for a military commander culpably, ignorant of the 
proximity of the two brothers till they weie within 14 miles of the 
city of Ujjain, when Raj i Sbeoiaj, commandant of Mandu, informed 
him that Aurangzeb’s army had crossed the Naibackl at Akbarpui 
(now Khalghat) Dara Shikoh’s men, who weie in the fort of Dhar, 
on healing this news abandoned it and joined Jaswant Singh, 

Jaswant Singh accompanied by Kasim Khan then advanced to 
within three, miles of Aurangzeb's army. On 22nd Ra^jah 1068, 
A H (20tli ^pnl, 1658) the two armies met neai the village of 
Dharmatpur (23° 2 ' N and 75° 42' E ) Bernier, '‘who was present, 
gives a graphic account of the fight and its consequences Kasim 
Khan, who shared the command of the impel lal troops with Jaswant 
Singh, trearheiously left the field with his klusalman soldiers at the 
most Cl itical point in the battle, leaving Jaswant Singh exposed to 
imminent peril. But Jaswant and his 30,000 Rajput soldiers deter 
mined to make, one desperate attempt. “Jaswant, spear m hand, 
mounted his steed, Maboob, and charged the mipeiial brothers , ten 
thousand Moslems fell in the onset, which cost seventeen hundred 
Rathors, besides Gahalots, Haras, Gaurs, and some of every clan 
Rajwara Aurangzeb and Murad only escaped because their days 
were not numbered ” * Thus did the Rajputs maintain their reputation 
for courage and for loyalty (swdmt-dharma) to the Emperor, whose 
salt they ate 

‘ Those mansab'i or ranks were originated by Akbar It sJiould bo noted that 
though a wtonsfliidar’s, rank Was stated to bo Schhas:aii (3,000') panj hman 
CijOOO), etc il did not mean that he brought thia number of men into the field, and 
nsnally the actual contingent ra stated after the mansab, e y , "a commander 
of 6,000 With 3,000 cavalry " Aitt i Akbai i, I, 246 

» K. M fl, Vll.al!) Beuijei’i I’luiiicA (Oonstnblo), p, 36, 

' iod’a Knjmthan, 1, 47 
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Ratan Singh resolving to tiy a desperate chance fell upon the 
enemy with a chosen body of Rajput cavaliy and wrought such havoc 
that the enemy gave way “ Of all the deeds of heroism performed 
on this day, those of Ratna of Ratlam by universal consent are pie 
eminent and ‘ are wieathed into immortal ihymeby the bard ’ in the 
Rasa Rao Rutna He also was a Rathore, the great grandson of 
Ude Singh, the first Raja of Maru , and nobly did he shew that the 
Rathore blood had not degenerated on the fertile plains of Malwa ” ^ 

But Murad at this junctuie came up with reinforcements and tide 
turned against him and the brave founder of the Ratlam State with 
many thousands ot liis Rajput brethren perished A clihati 1 (ceno 
taph) to this day niaihs the spot where his body was burnt on a pile 
of broken spi irs Among those who fell in this field of carnage with 
Ratan Singh were the Sachora Chauhans Bhagwandas and Amar 
das of Rancher (a lust class 3(fgir under Ratlam) , Makund Singh the 
Hira Chief of Kotah with his five brothers, Dayaldas the Jhala, and 
Aijun Singh the Gaur Chauh.m Bhagwandas of Rancher was lying 
near his Chief Rat in Singh, both riddled with wounds Bhagivandas 
dying as he was, tried to pievent his flowing blood fioni mingling 
with that ot Ratan Singh by raising a bank of earth between them 
Ratan Singh seeing this told him to forbear and let their blood 
mingle, saying “ Ilencefoith ve and our descendants will be as 
brothers of the same blood ” Since then the Ratnaut Rathors or 
descendants of Ratan Singh and those of Bhagwandas Chauhan no 
longer intei marry as being of one family Thus did Ratan Singh 
give his life to support the honoui of his house at an eailv age 

The seven Rams® of Ratan Singh, when the news of his death 
was brought to them, ascended the funeral pile with the turban of 
their deceased husband 

Some accounts say that after Ratan Singh’s death the Emperor 
Aurangzeb deprived the family of a large portion of its territory, 
while the troublous days of the Maratha ascendancy which followed 
contributed to fuither diminish the extent of the State 

A diffeience of opinion long existed as to who succeeded Ratan Eam fimgh, 
Singh on the gaddi of Ratlam But careful enquiry shews that Ram 
Singh, his oldest son, succeeded and ruled for twenty four years 
This chief was lulled in, a battle in the Deccan and was succeeded Shiv Singh 
by Shiv Singh, who died without issue (1682-81 

Shiv Singh was succeeded by his younger brother Keshodas, who Keshodaa 
was only a boy at the time Exactly what happened at this junc- 
ture it is not easy to decide, but he lost the gaddi soon after, his 
uncle Chhatarsal succeeding to the rule of the State. The story 

' Tod’s Sajasiliaa, I 47, 

■“ Karam Ah’s Tai ilh i Malu'd, Amar Nath's Brief HiUm y of Batldm and local 
traditions say seven Rams, whereas lialmi Bata mentions only two 
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Oh'hafcar'il 
lI084 170a) 


Kaaii biugh 
{i709 16) 


Jlin Singh 
{1710-48), 


usually related is that Keshodas incurred the imperial displeasure 
by putting a Muhammadan official to death or at any rate by not 
mterfeiing to save him, and was deposed by the Empeior * 

In 1684 Chhatarsal issued a grant to a Gusain assigning him certain 
revenues in the Ratlam pargana In this grant Chhatarsal is described 
as Mahmctj adhttd] and Shrt hu-ur which points to his having been 
or at least to his considering himself the ruling chief at this time, 
these titles not being used in an eailier grant of 1671 A great part 
of the life of this chief was spent in the Deccan in company with the 
Emperor who was then engaged in destroying the only important 
Muhammadan States left in India Raja Cbhataisal did good service 
in the wars with Bijapur and Golconda (1684 87) as well as at the 
siege of Raigarh and Jinji ^ (1693) He also accompanied Bahadur 
Shah m his expedition against Mirza Kambalrsh (1707 8) ’ Ko 
returned home with the imperial army m Saravat 1765 (1708) and 
again set out foi the Deccan the same year He fought with great 
courage at Panhala When, however, his eldest son, Hate Singh, was 
killed in a battle in the Deccan, he became indifferent to ambition 
and on his return home divided his territory between his two surviv- 
ing sons and his grandson, and retired from the world, becoming an 
ascetic at Ujjain, wheie he spent the remainder of his days m prayers 
and devotion During the latter part of Chliatarsal’s rule Keshodas 
founded the Sitamau State (see Gazetteei of that State) 

By Chhatarsal’s division, his sons Kesri Singh and Pratap Singh 
obtained Ratlam and Raoti respectively, and his grandson Bainsal (son 
of Hate Singh) Dhamnod Dissensions soon after arose, however, 
and Bainsal retired to Jaipur leaving his yagir to be administered by 
his uncle Kesri Singh Pratap Singh viewed with no small concern 
this annexation of his nephew’s jagir to Ratlam Differences 
between Pratap Singh and -Kesn Smgh finally became acute and 
Kesri Singh was ultimately killed m 1716 Kesn Singh’s eldest 
son, Man Singh, who was then at Delhi, was informed of this event 
by his younger brother Jai Singh Man Singh immediately set out 
from Delhi supported by a body of imperial troops and was joined by 
Jai Singh at Mandasor with auxiliary troops from Narwar The 
brothers then marched upon Ratlam and met their uncle Pratap Singh 
at Siigod (23® 19' N, 75° 4' E ) and after a fierce struggle over- 
powered and killed him. 

Man Singh then mounted the gaddt. The rule of this Chief is 
notable for the number of jdgirs he alienated to kmsmen and friends. 
The largest of these was conferred upon his younger brother Jaj 

’ E M. H, VII 818 — ' — . 

* B. M H, VII, 400, 
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Singh, from whom the Sailana family are descended All these 
jaglrdafs, with the exception of the Chief of Sailana, are still sub- 
ordinate to the Raja of Ratlam It was during the rule of this Chief 
that the Marathas first appeared on the scene, though excepting 
a few skirmishes nothing of importance occuired duiing his day 
He died m 1743, and was succeeded by his son, Piithvi Singh, in pnih-pi Auigh 
whose time the State began to be overiun by the Marathas, from 
whose incessant incursions, immunity was only obtained by the 
payment of enormous sums of money Prithvi Singh died in 1773, 
after a tioubled rule of thirty years 

Padam Singh, the successor of Pnthvi Singh, finding he Parlimi Sini?i 
could not resist the Marathas, at last made an agreement with 
Smdhia to pay an annual tribute Dying m 1800 he was 
succeeded by Parbat Singh m whose time the ravages of the Parbat Singh 
Marathas increased The town of Ratlam was twice pillaged 
by Jaswant Rao I-Iolkar’ , the Raja of Dhar oveiian the district 
from end to end , and to complete the tale of disaster when the 
tiibute in consequence of these raids became overdue Sindhia’s aimy, 
under Bapu Smdhia, marched upon the town To meet Smdhia’s 
demands was, of course, impossible, as the State had been laid waste 
and the revenues had dwindled to almost nothing There was, 
therefore, no alternative but to have recourse to arms , and Parbat 
Singh accordingly placed himself at the head of 12,000 Rajputs, 
including many clansmen who were subjects of other States, and 
determined to make a last despeiate attempt for liberty Broughton 
m his ‘ Letters ' mentions how Bapu Smdhia experienced a severe 
mortification in the defeat of the detachment sent against the 
fort of Ratlam “ The garrison sallied out during the night and 
completely defeated the troops sent against them, with the loss 
of more than half their numbers and all their guns” * Further 
bloodshed, howevei, was averted by the opportune appearance of Sir 
John Malcolm who mediated an agreement with Smdhia andguaran 
teed on behalf of the British Government the payment of the tribute 
due, while Smdhia was to send no troops into the country or interfere 
m any way m the internal administration or succession This 
engagement was enteied into on January 5th, 1819 AD’ 

The trials and mortifications that had fallen to the lot of this 
chief told upon his mind, and ha shortly after showed symptoms of 
msamty N obody had access to him except his favourite Rani, Jhaliji, 
who had great influence over him, and m fact ruled m his name 
His second Ram, Chundawatji, jealous and alarmed at the power of 

^ Bee Bailaua Gazetteer 

® In 1801 after his dofe^it at Indoie by Smdhia, and in 1803 

* Actually that of tTohangarh ( 2S” 32' N 74“ 65' B ) There is no fort at 

Ratlam. 

*• Bioughton, " from a Marathi Camp" (Constahle), 333, 

* Appendix A 
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her rival, went, In an advanced state of pregnancy, to her brother, the 
chief of Salumbhar, and was there dehvered of a child in Samvat 
1871 (A D 1814) Jhaliji questioned the genuineness of the child’s 
birth, and attempted to put hei .pretended son, Eijai Singh, on the 
gaddi This gave rise to much contention and disturbances were 
anticipated After many unsuccessful attempts to reconcile the par- 
ties it rvas proposed and agreed to by all that if the Rima Bhim Singh 
of Udaipur to whose house the child was nearly allied on his mother’s 
side consented to allow his own son to eat with him (the Rana him- 
self can eat with no one) he would then be considered legitimate 

The Rana was accordingly applied to by Sir John Malcolm, to 
whom the case had been referred for decision The Rana assured 
Sir John Malcolm through Captain Tod that Balwant Singh was the 
son of Ram Chundawatji who was his (Rana’s) sister Balwant 
Singh was, therefore, both his nephew and nephew to the Rawal of 
Salumbhar who was the Rana’s brother The Rana not only allowed 
his son to eat with Balwant Singh, but also said his sixteen Umraos 
should sit together and eat from the same dish with Balwant Singh 
Ihe Ram and her son were accordingly sent to Udaipui A person 
attended on the part of the accusers and another was sent by Sir 
John Malcolm In the presence of all these parties the son of the 
Rana of Udaipui ate from the same dish and at the same tune 
us young Balwant Singh This put an end to all objections 
Aitchison, m his Treaties and Sanads, says that Parbat Smgh 
had no childien, which is an error 

Balwant Singh, the son and heir of Parbat Singh, succeeded to the 
gaddi in 1825 when he was eleven years of age During his minority 
the State was managed by Colonel Borthwich, Political Agent at 
Mehidpiir, under wdiose administration the condition of the State 
greatlj, improted On attaining his majority, Balwant Singh showed 
a tendency to squander money He was a great patron of letters 
and attracted many bards and Chlians from various parts of India 
to whom he made munificent gifts. In spite of his extravagance 
he left at his death a smplusof foity lakhs of rupees in the treasury 
m com and jewels He rendered conspicuous seivice during the 
mutiny, in recognition of which his successor received a dress of 
honour and the tlianks of Government 

Singh’ ®hairon Smgh, of Jharwiisa, fifth in descent from Raja Man Smgh 
(1^67 <54). whom the late Rdjd had adopted, succeeded at the age of eighteen 
He was unable to rise to the duties of his new position, putting 
entire trust on Bakhtawar Smgh Songara, brother of the Thdkur of 
Kamlf, who had smee his father’s time been nominally hdmddr 
This man misused the trust reposed m him by his master for 


Balwant 

Singh 

(1828.87) 
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his own ends He appointed as his deputy a Bdma, whose 
relations and friends soon filled all places of trust and emolument 
The Raja was closely watched by the hamdar' s creatures, who kept 
him in complete ignorance of what was going on Six years of this 
administration, emptied the treasury, emhanassed the finances and 
involved the State m heavy debts which it took ten yeais to 
liquidate 

Bhairon Singh died suddenly in 1864, leaving behind him a 
bankiupt State, impoverished subjects and an infant son Ranjit 
Singh, who was placed upon the 


During Raja Ranjit Singh’s minority, Khan Bahadur Mir 
Muhammad Shahamat All (aftei wards C S I ), Native Assistant to 
the Governor General’s Agent foi Central India, was appointed 
Supenntende;it of Ratlam, the Thakurs of Ainleta and Sarwan being 
associated with him An investigation into the accounts of the- 
State proved the fraud and peculation of the foimer kdmddr Thakur 
Bakhtawar Smgh, brothei of the Thakur of Namli, and his deputy. 
They were fined two and a half lakhs of rupees, their jrrgirs were 
confiscated, and they were forbidden to return to Ratlam during the- 
minority of the Chief Mir Shahamat Ah had many difficulties to 
encounter at the outset The debts amounted to about ten lakhs, 
large arrears were outstanding in all pajnients, while the larger 
villages were either mortgaged or farmed out on ridiculously easy 
terms The new Superintendent, however, by his vigorous measuies 
contrived in the space of 17 years to entirely remodel the admmistra 
tion and liquidate the debt, while spending 6 lakhs on roads and 
other improvements 

Raja Ranjit Singh received his education at the Daly College at 
Indore In 1877 he attended the Delhi Assemblage In 1880 he 
received independent charge of his State, Mir Shahamat Ali remainr 
mg on as minister till January 1881 Raja Ranjit Singh was in. 
1877 granted an increased salute of 13 gims and m 1888 the title 
of Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire 

Ranjit Smgh married m 1878 a ddiughter of His Highness Raj' 
Sahib Sir Man Singhji of Dhrangdhra, in 1886 the eldest daughter 
of the Maharaj Kunwar Jaswant Singh of Dhrangdhra and in 1889 
the daughter of Bhati Amur Smgh of Bikrampur By his first 
Ram, Jhaliji Sahiba, he had one son, the present Raja Sajjan Smgh, 
who was bom in January 1880, and one daughter, who is married 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Rewah He also had a daughter, 
by his second wife, who is still unmarried 
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8a]]Hn Singh Ranjit Smgh died of pneumonia at Ratlam on the 20th Januai7 
1893— jgg 2 succeeded by his only son Sajjan Singh, then 13 years 

of age The administration of the State was earned on by the 
Diwan, Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rastamji, C I E , under the 
supervision of the Political Agent Raja Sajjan Singh studied at 
the Daly College at Indore where he resided with his guardian 
Mr Arthur Herbert 

Sajjan Singh was invested with ruling powers on the 15th 
December 1898 He has contracted two marriages, the first with a 
daughter of His Highness Maharao Sn Muza Raja Sawm Sir 
Khengarji Bahadur, Rao of Kutch, on the 29th of June 1902, and the 
second with a daughter of the Mahaiana Sn Pratap Singh, Raja of 
Sunth, on the 24th October 1902 The second wife died of phthisis 
at Ratlam in July 1906 

The Chief m 1902 joined the newly inaugurated Imperial Cadet 
Corps, attending the Delhi Darbar as a member of the Corps, 
retiiing from it in March 1903, with the rank of Under Officer He 
was presented with the gold Delhi Darbar Coronation Medal 

In 1905 the Chief was present at Indore during the visit of 
Their Royal Highnesses the Pnnee and Princess of Wales, and 
also in Calcutta where as a Member of the Imperial Cadet Corps he 
formed one of the Prince’s Escort 

The RajI of Ratlam being the bead of the Rathor Rajputs of 
Malwa important clan questions even between persons who do not 
belong to the Ratlam State are referred to him for decision ^ 

Titles The Chief bears the hereditary titles of His Highness and Rfija, 

and enjoys a salute of II guns 

Bclahons by blood —The Chief has no near male relative on his 
father’s side, nor has he any children The jdguddvs of Badchhapra, 
Amleta and Baloda ( under Gwahor ) are distant relatives being 
descended from the younger sons of Raja Man Smgh They are 
locally saluted as mdfdj^ on account of their relationship on the 
father’s side with tlie Chief of Ratlam The jdgii'dffrs of Shivgarh 
and Sarwan are descended from the brothers of Raja Ratan Singh 
The most important Chiefships allied to Ratlam by consanguinity 
are Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kishaiigarh, Jhabua, Sailana, Sitamau and 
Idar For Rathor ruling families ( in and out of Malwa ) connected 
with that of Ratlam, see the genealogical trees A and B. 

Conmciions by mamage —The most important connections by 
mannagB which have been formed m recent times by the ruling 
family of Ratlam are those with A Iwar, Rewah, Dhrangdhra* 

I Malcolm’s “ Otntral India ” I 40. " 

•> MiJ] I 0 , mine, 1 b not to he oonfiiBca with MtihSiaj 
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Dungarpur, Kachh-Bhuj, and Suntb Intermarriages between the 
luhng houses of Udaipur (Mewar) and Ratlam have also talven place 
Raja Parbat Singh of Ratlam married Ram Chandawatji, a sister of 
one of the Maharanas of Udaipur Raja Bahvant Singh of Ratlam, 
the present Raja’s great grandfather, mamed Ram Ranawatji of the 
Udaipur House A daughter of Raja Pnthvi Singh of Ratlam wa®^ 
married to the Maharana of Udaipur Pnthvi Singh had two 
daughters, Saras Kunwar and SardarKunwar The former, of whom 
he was very fond, he gave in marriage to the Rana of Udaipur, the 
latter to the Rana’s nephew The mairiages were celebiated in 
Ratlam The Rana, however, suddenly died on his way back to 
Udaipur and his nephew succeeded him A celebiated bardic 
couplet about this runs — 

“Sarsi kt narst bhat, Stre bhaiSarddr, Ptthal bechdra ha hate 
Karanhdr kartar ” 

There is here a pun on the word saras which literally means excel- 
lent It IS also the name of the favourite child One of the sisters 
of the Raja Ran j it Singh was married to the late Chief of Alwar and 
the other to the son of the late Chief of Dungarpur The present 
Raja’s mother was a daughter of His Highness the Maharana Man- 
singh of Dhrangdhra One of the Chief’s sisters is the wife of His 
Highness the Mahaiaj a of Rewah 

The chief jdgirddrs of the State, styled Thakurdn, Umrdos, or state Jagn- 
when they are descendants of the younger sons of a former Chief, 
mdrdj, hold lands from the Slate on the condition of rendering 
service when required A Rajput jdghddr of the first class is 
commonly styled thdhurdn The ^dglrddrs on the Bagar frontier 
and in the hilly districts formerly guarded the passes and prevented 
inroads of Bhils and other marauders 

All jag^ddrs pay an annual tribute, called tanka, which, however, 
bears no definite proportion to their income It is generally fixed 
anew at the time of fresh succession to a jdgh and may be increased 
at the will of the Darbar In return, three of the chief jdgw ddfs 
used formerly to get annual sirpdos ox dress of honoui, in lieu of 
which certain small sums are now deducted from the tanka payable 
by them The jdgirddrs also pay other minor charges known as 
fdla, anm, etc A succession fee [nazardna for talwdr handhdt) 
amounting generally to one-fourth of the jdgtfddr's income, as 
entered in the State janidhandt records, in the case of a son 
succeeding, to one half of the income, m the case of a brother ^ 

01 other near relative and to a full year’s income in the event 
of the adoption of a distant collateral relative is levied by the 
Darbar. 
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Succession is by primogeniture The jagh'dais are obliged to 
attend particular darbdrs and festuals and solemnities and join the 
Kiija’s sawans 

The first class jaglrddrs, now five in number, are permitted to 
wear gold anklets They exercise such judicial powers within their 
jdgirs as are gianted by the Darbar from time to time None of 
the jdgirddrs has the right of adoption on failme of issue The 
jds» IS, as a rule, attached on the death of a jdgh ddt , whether he 
leaves an heir or not. and the Raja appoints an officei to manage the 
laglr pending decision regarding succession, tdnlu, etc During a 
minonty the officer manages the jdglr On the appointment of a 
successor the ceremony of tUltuar bc0idhdi (buckling on the 
jdgli'ddf’ s sv/ord) is performed in the case of any of the five hist 
class jdfiiddrs by the Raja himself, and in that of othei jdglrddts, 
the successoi is installed formally by any sarddr or officer deputed by 
the R ija for the puipose Foi a list of the jdghddrs see Table 
XXXI 

The iazim or recogmtion by the Raja in darhdr vanes according 
to the rank of the jdgtrddr The highest degree of recognition is 
known as pun tdztm The nobleman bows on arriving in the 
presence of the Raja The latter rises from, his seat and receives 
the tlidkur with hdnhpasdi> (stretching out of arms), a soit of semi- 
embiace On departure the Thakur bows and the Rajd rises from his 
seat and letuins the salutation Nobles oi a lower lank receive 
pun tdzlm and hdthmildna (clasping of hands) instead of the 
hanhpasar A still more modified degree of recognition is the ddhi 
(half) tdzim, when the Chief only half rises from his seat at the 
entrance and exit of sarddr 

In darhdr the Raji sits on the gaddt, which is placed in a central 
position in the (firi&rr Hall The jdglrddrs, satddrs, and lower 
officials sit on the carpet, on which the gaddi is placed, in parallel 
lines to the right and left of the Raja according to tteir rank 
Th.0 jdgirdiu s sit close round the gaddi and ne-t to them, but 
at a little distance, sit their kunwars Belsw and behind the 
jdgirddrs and Uimvars sit the sarddrs, purohtts ( officiating 
priests), gurus (religious pieceptors), and vytses (astrologers ). 

The Diwau sits immediately belund the Saja, this place being 
considered the highest seat of honour among the darhdrls Near 
the Dlwan sit the Dhabat ^ and the higher officials Behind the 
Raja stand servants with the insignia of State In the darhdr held 
by the Raja for a representative of he British Government, the 
Dixvan occupies the first seat among j.glrddrs 
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The jagln and other classes of alienated land absorb 44 per cent 
'of the total State levenne, 56 per cent going to the Darbar The 
income of these jagirs is denved entirely from land revenue, the total 
land revenue of the jaglrdars exceeding that of 4he khdlsd area 

There are no recognised hereditary office bearers in the State, 
though a son, if fitted for the post, may succeed his father, 
especially in religious offices. 

The jnglrddy of Panched, the Saiianis ( a tribe of Musalmans), the 
Mahajan families of Loda and Mehta, the Vyases and some 
Shnmah Brahmans accompanied the first Raja, Ratan Singh, from 
Marvar at the foundation of the Ratlam State Some Shnmali 
Brahmans also settled in the time of subsequent Rajas, and some 
held important offices including that of the Diwan (then styled 
Kdmddr) The jdglrddr of Punched used foimerly to attest all 
grants of land and villages made by the Rajas The only here- 
ditary duty he now performs is that of tahodr handhdt ( buckling 
on the Raja’s sword ) on the succession of a new Raja The Bdiot 
or bard ot the village of Sutreti invokes blessings at the wedding 
of the Rajas, foi which he recenes a dress of honour and an 
elephant A money payment is now generally made in lieu of 
these presents 

The Sarwan and Shivgarh jdgh dd\ s ai c descendants of Ratan 
Singh’s biothers They and the jdgtrddt of Namh hold lands under 
other Chiefs also The petty jdgii of Bhati-Barodia is held by a 
Bhati Rajput , the first holder received the estate as being brothei -in- 
law to a former Raja of Ratlam The Luneia jdghddr, a Rathor 
of the Fatehsing sept, was foimeily a big land-holder, but was 
deprived of a considerable portion of Ins possessions for misbehavioui 
The Rao of Kushalgarh pays an annual tribute of Rs 1,225 Sdltnt 
Shdht to Ratlam on account of the jdglr of Khera, comprising 60 villa- 
ges granted to him by the Ratlam State in 1782 Ratldm also service 
a sum of Rs 6,000 yearly from Sailana as its share of the customs 
dues levied in that State ( See Miscellaneous Revenue ) 

Ratlam is not rich m objects of archaeological interest In the 
village of Sejaota, granted in ^dglr to the Thakur of Panched, about 
three miles north of Ratlam, stands a bdort (or well with steps ) 
which bears an mteresting inscription m Rangri It is the oldest 
inscription yet discovered m the State, and is dated Samvat 1723 (1666 
AD) The inscription states that the well was commenced in 
Samvat 1723 (1666 A D ) by Gangagir Gusain The cost amounted 
to Rs 21,001 Sdhm Shdht It concludes “m the reign of Maharaj Shri 
Ram Singhji this well was constmeted , Padshah DilUpah Aurang- 
zebji, Samvat 1727 (A D 1670), month Kartih, Sth Sudt, Thurs- 
day, Completed in 4i years ” A portion of the village is still held by 
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Gusains, as a lehgious grant Some old copper-plates were found m 
1891 at the hhalsa village of Nauganwan or Naugama (23° 28’ N and 
75° 4' E ) in the Dhamnod Kamdsdmi, twelve miles north of the 
town of Ratlam, while a well, near a Biahman’s house, was being 
widened with a view to steinmg. Two sets of plates were found 
They are interesting as shewing that the rule of the Vallabhi 
dynasty of Gujarat extended as far east as Sailana and Mandasoi 
The first plate records the grant by Dhruvasena II of Vallabhi 
(629-241 ),made from the victorious camp pitched at Vanditapalli, of 
a field to two Brahmans of Dashapura (Mandasor ) The boundaries 
of the field are given and a genealogy similar to those found m other 
grants of these kings ‘ 

The first grant is dated in G,S 321 (A D 640-41 ) and grants 
100 bhaktis of land m the Vtshaya or district of Malavika The 
places mentioned as being on its boundaries are Dhammanahaddtka, 
now Dhamnod (23° 26' N, and 75° 2* E ), Deva kulapdtaha, now 
Devalkheri, Chanda aputi ala, now Chandona (23° 29' N, and 
75° 5’ E) in Sailaiu State, and the tank of Nirgaiidi and field of 
Virataunandalm (not identified). * 

The other giant is issued from Vallabhi and grants 100 bhaktis of 
land in M'llwa to two Biahmans It is dated in G S 320 (A D 
639 40) It mentions Navagmma, now Naugama (23° 28' N and 
75° 4' E ) where the plates were found, Varahodaka, now Bharoda in 
Saildna State ( 23° 27' N and 75° 5' E ), Pullndanaka, now Paldiina 
(close to Naugama) and the stream Lashmanapattaka ( not known). ; 
Di. Hultzsch supports these identifications ° '' 

Section III —Population 
( Tables III and IV ) 

There have been thiee enumerations of the State, in 1881, 1891 
° and 1901, The census of 1901 was the first fiom which details foi 

tahails and villages were published 

Sd'iMi 'The total population at these enumerations amounted in 1881 to 
87,314 andm 1891 to 89,1601 

In the last enumeration the population fell to 83,773 ^ This 
° * marked decrease was due, no doubt, to the fact that the Census was 
taken while the State was still suffering from the effects of the famine 
of 1899-1900 

1 I A , VII, 31 Bp Innl I 89 

* These idenhfioattons by the Dliven have been rejected by Dr Fleet, 
who mcntlfles DhammanbadJika with DhamnSr m Indore and Devakulpiitaka as 
PolliMn now Mandasor, but these Identifications do not appear to be borne out by 
the place ot find or the second set of plates 


* Arch Snrv. Hop , 1 

* This figure PxUudi 
the Ptato, whith amounts 


03 3, 833, Ept hi , VIII, 189. 
the population at Eailnay Btations situated within 
1,461 bringing the total up to 85,224 
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1 he density per square miJe according to the census of 1901 is Deasity and 
92 " 8 per squave mile, including the chief town If this is excluded the 
rural density is only 54 The density for the entire Stale was in 1881, 

96*8 and in 1891, 98 8 persons to the square mile 

The capital is the only town in the State having a population Towm and 
of 34,976 Of 206 villages, 182 have a population of less than 500, 
while IS ha\e from 500 and 1,000 inhabitants, 7 from 1,000 to 2,000 
and 2 from 2,000 to 3,000 The average population of a village 
13 236 persons The numbei of occupied houses was returned as 
17,593, of which 6,833 were in Ratlam town, each house contained on 
an average 4 • 8 persons In Ratlam town the figure rises to 5 • 1 pet 
house The chief town has grown rapidly owing to the opening of 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, the population increasing by 6,499 
persons or 21 *8 per cent m the last decade 

Migration is infinitesimal either between districts m the Stale or to Ihgutian 
and from foreign territory Of the total population 60,833 persons 
or 73 per cent were born in the State and 76,082 or 90 per cent in 
Central India, leaving only 10 percent as the results of migration 
Most immigrants come from Rajpiitana ( 4,58 f ) and the Bombay 
Presidency ( 2,023 ) 

Vital statistics have only been registered since 1900 and arenot veiy Vit u stalls 
reliable, but the normal mortality previous to the great famine was ^TaWesVaii 
about 20 pel mille In the year 1899 1900 the mortality in the Vl) 
town was 54 per mille, the figure for the whole State being 41 Plague 
broke out in November 1902 in the capital and the moitalily that 
year lose to 68 per mille During the second appearance of the 
epidemic the figure was still higher, mz , 75 per mille The state 
ment of causes of death shows that in an ouliiiary year malaria 
fever has the greatest number of victims 

The noimal birth rate for the last decade is about 19 per mille 
The birth-rate in 1905-06 was 24*6 per mille During the plague 
epidemic it varied from 16 to 19 During the famine of 1899 1900 it 
was so low as 9 • 8 for the whole State The number of biithsm the 
town was 172 m 1905 06, 271 m the previous year The births in the 
khalsa district numbered 630, and the deaths 528, giving the ratios 
26 and 22 * 4 per mille respectively the last year. 

The census of 1901 shewed 42,169 males and 41,604 females, fiosamlow 
which gives 986 women to every 1,000 men In the town the 
proportion is 978 females to 1,000 males The deficiency m the 
female returns is much less than it was in earlier enumerations. 

The married exceed the unmarried by 29 per cent The figures 
for those married giva 966 wives to 1,000 husbands for the whole 
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State The town figures shew 959 wives to 1,000 husbands The 
statistics are given in the appended table 


CondAion j 

Total 

j Males 

1 Females 

Unmarried 

30,671 

18,153 

^ 12,518 

Married 

39,650 

20,199 

19,451 

Widowed . 

13,452 

3,817 

9,635 

Total . 

! 

1 83,773 

42,169 

41,604 


Rclitiona, Classified by religion the population shewed 62 persons in every 
100 as Hindus, 16 as Animists, 12 as Musalmans and 7 as Jams 
Christians number only 283 ‘ 

3eoes Qf tjjg jQtaj Hindu population, 32,209 or 61 per cent, were returned 

as Vaishiiavas, 9,216 or 17 per cent as Shaktas or Devi-worshippers, 
5, 265 or 10 per cent, as Shaivas and 336 as Smartas Besides 
these, there were 2,433 worshippers of Ram Dev or Rampir, 781 of 
Devdliaramraj, 518 Kamsanehis, 424 Kabirpanthis and 114 wor- 
shippers of Pabuji The three gods or rather deified heroes, Rampir, 
Devdharamraj and Pabuji, being not generally known in these parts, 
have been noticed below. 

CDvIhanm Dharamaraj or Dev Narayan or Udoji, as he is variously 

10 , 3 ^* aiBm js believed to have been an incarnation of Vishnu or Shn 

Krishna The story runs that some 900 years ago there lived in the 
village of Gotha in Mewar 24 Gujar brothers called the Baghdawats, 
who were hardened drunkards and were a terror to Iheir neighbouis. 
One of these brothers could foretell events three months before they 
occurred. The Baghdawats were very powerful , and no one could 
prevent them from oppressing the people around Vishnu one day 
descended in the form of a Brahman, afflicted with leprosy, and went 
to the Baghdawats’ house to ask for alms, believing that they would 
ill treat him, on which he would curse and destory them. But the 
Baghdawats, knowing that the Brahman was no other than Vishnu, 
embraced him and showed him every hospitality so that he, at the 
request of the eldest brother’s wife, consented to be born incarnate 
as her son. The Baghdawats were all, soon after, killed in a fight 
and Dev Dharamaraj was born in fulfilment of the promise made 
by Vishnu. He gave evidence ot his possessing a portion of the 
divmu essence by performing many exploits He, when only seven, 
aided Jal Singh Paramara, Rdja of Dhai ( 10 55--108Q ), m driving 
‘ It the Itallw ly populfttlon la maudoa thej niimhor 431, " 
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away ceitain demons who infested his country At the age of twelve 
he ascended to heaven from Rai Bhanai in Mewar Gotha and Rai 
Bhaiiai are the chief seats of this sect Almost all Gujars worship 
Dev Dharamaraj They do not generally live in houses made of 
bricks, for in the shrines dedicated to Dev Dharamaraj large bricks 
are kept bearing figures of Dev Dharamaraj on hoiseback with;n spear 
in his hand Serpents are also carved round the figure of the horse 
man The Bhopa oi piicst wears a black thread round his neck to 
which IS suspended a silver or brass ornament on which the figure of 
Bheru is engraved He possesses some pictures called phad, 
illustrating the several valorous deeds of the hero, Dev Dharamaraj, 
who IS always represented as riding a green horse In Marwar the 
pii idns of Deoji or Dev Dharamaraj’s shrines are generally Gujars 
who lead celibate lives It is said that Rana Sanga built a shrine 
in honour of Dev Dharamaiaj at Chitor. 

Ramdev or Rampir lived about the end of the 13th century He flam Dor 
IS believed to be an incarnation of Krishna Tradition states that one 
Ajmulji Thakur, a Tonwara Rajput of Pokaran in Marwar, had no 
issue He was very pious and made seven pilgrimages to Dwarka. 

Shri Krishna, pleased with his devotion, blessed him with a son who 
possessed a portion of God’s essence This boy was Ram Dev and 
grew up possessed of miraculous powers Ho could restore the 
dead to life and could make inanimate things come to him from 
distant places On one occasion, by simply lifting up his hand, he 
saved a ship fiom foundering although he was himself on land 
thousands of miles distant, the passengers and crew, in their hour of 
danger, having invoked his help Ram Dov’s Samadh 01 tomb IS 
situated near Pokaran where a large fair is held every year. 
Although some Rajputs and other high caste people are among his 
adherents, he is mostly worshipped by the lower ordeis Ram Dev's 
image is not worshipped In his shrines (here only wretched huts) 
are slabs of stone bearing pdduka or foot prints on them. The 
Bhopas or priests of this sect carry about a toy-horse made of 
rags and collect oftermgs m the name of Ram Devjl’s ghom, 

Pabuji is said to have lived m Marwar about 600 years ago For Piibnju 
his prodigies of valour he was after his death deified Many legends 
have grown up about him. In a village called Kolu Mandal m Mdrwar 
there lived a Rathor Rajput named Asthanji Dhandhal His wife’s 
name was Phulwati. One day Dhandhal, while taking a walk in a 
garden, found a newly- born child wrapped m the petals of a lotus 
flower. He took the child home and entrusted him to his wife’s care 
who promised to nurse him on the condition that her husband should 
never go into her room without giving notice by making some noise 
or hawlang One day Dhandhal entered his wife’s room without 
giving her any notice and to his amazement saw that a lioness was 
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giving suck to the child The lioness? was his wife, who, lesminng 
her hnman torm, rebuked her husband foi his bleach of faith and 
left him in anger The boy was named Pabuji and was believed to 
be an incaination of Lakshman, Rama’s brother The worshippers 
of Pabuji here aie veiy low caste people In Marwai many Bhils 
woiship him In shinies dedicated to Pabuji his form is engraved 
on slabs of stone He is represented on horseback with a spear in 
his hand The locale of this sect is Kolu Mandal in Marwar. 

The Jam sects enumeiated shewed 796 or 12 per cent Digambans, 
4,067 oi 63 pel cent Svetambarisand 1,589 oi 23 per cent Dhundias 
or Thanakpanthis In the town Jams number 4,903, of whom 649 
are Digambans, ‘ 819 Mandir mdrgis, 2,065 Svetambaiis and 1,366 
Dhundias 




Animlatio 


L8llgu^^■0. 


Ot the total number of Musalmans, 8,428 were Sunnis, 2,265 
Shias, almost all Cohoras of the Daudi sect. 

Of Ammists, 4,481 or 32 per cent leturned themselves as wor" 
shippers of Main mata and Bara bij, 3,301 or 23 per c^nt of Bhag- 
wan, 5,916 oi 42 per cent of Devi or Mata, 227 of Shiv and 27 of 
Pabuji Thus about 60 per cent, letuined thcmseh es as woiship- 
ping various Ilnulii deities 

As rogaids the sects of Main mata or Bara bij, the former is the 
picsidmg deity of the Main river, whom all Bhils hold in gieat 
leveience always invoking her aid in then thieving expeditions , Bara 
bij aie the 12 (baia) second days ( bij ) of the new moon, » e , the 
first day on which it is usually visible 


The predoininent dialects m the State are M.alwi and its cognate 
Eangu spoken by 5S.275 persons or 70 pei cent of the population, 
Hindi (8,972) and Bihli (8,220) are the next most important forms 
ol speed! 


Litcncy. Of the total population 6,515 oi 15 per cent were literate m the 
whole State, including 6,030 or 14 per cent males and 485 or IT pet 
cent females. 

e-it-imi males and 218 females not undei instruction, 

rcligioa but able to read and wiite It appears that of the total Hindu 
raae population 12-6 per cent, aie able to read and write or are 
under mstruction. while only 0-75 per cent of the Hindu female 

the Muhammadan males 12-3 per cent are literate and amonS 
^es and females give 66-6 and S8.6pei cent, lit erate, respectively, 

^ Digambmis oi bvotiUto; 


4^ 
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Among Chiishans 23 • 7 per cent males and 15 • 7 per cent females 
were returned as literate. Only one animistic male out of 6,974 
can read and wiite, while out of 7,028 animistic females not one 
possesses this qualification. But among the famine orphans, now 
m chaige of the local Missionaiies, there are about 50 animistic boys 
and 30 animistic girls who are being taught to read and write 

Among Hindu castes. Brahmans (11,600) predominate form- Caste, tpibes 
ing 16 per cent of the population , these mclude 907 Shrimalis, 

1,045 Audich, 1,339 Sakhwals, 936 Harnia gauds, 292 Gujar gauds 
Rajputs (6,000) include 754 Rathors, 338 Chauhans, 226 Solankis, 222 
Parmars and 184 Sesodias Banias ( 4,200 ) include 842 Mahesris, 

715 Agarwals, 220 Khanderwals and 170 OswHs Chamars ( 3,300 ) 
are the most numeioiis of the lower classes The important cultivat- 
ing classes are Kunbis 2,900, Jats 1,680, Dhakars 690, Khatis 1,400 
and Mails 1,040. 

Among Jam Banias ( 6.452 ) 4,614 are Oswals, 161 Agarwals and JmnB 
142 Saraogis 

Among Muhammadans, Shaikhs number 3,200, Palhans 2,500 and Mnsnlmaus 
Bohoras 2,000 

The Ammists, who are practically all Bhils, numbered 14,000. Antmists 

Rural occupations, as may be supposed, piedominate, over 22,000 Occupations, 
persons with 13,000 dependents or 42pei cent of the total population 
following some pursuit connected with agricultuial or pastoial 
occupations, while 10,400 including 4,000 dependents or 12 per cent 
have “general laboui" as their means of luelihood. If the town 
figures are excluded, the percentage engaged in rmal occupations is 
80. Of the remainder, 21 pei cent are employed m the preparation 
and sale of material substances, manufactures, etc , and 5 per_cent 
in trade 

The people diess in the fashion common to Malwa. Oidmarily sooiai, 
the diess of a male Hindu consists of a pagrl (turban), a piece of a ohabaotb- 
cloth about 50 or 60 feet long and 6 inches wide with gold ends , this Diess 
cloth IS sometimes shot with gold and silver thread, called mandil, 
and worn by well to do people on festive occasions or marriages , 
kw ta (a shirt), angarhha (long coat), reaching to the middle of the leg 
and fastened with twisted cords below the right ear under the right 
shoulder and on the breast, a dhoti (loin cloth), worn round the 
waist and a dupatfa (scaif). All these are generally white, except 
the turban which is often coloured red, pink, purple, yellow, etc. The 
Rajputs often wear the multi-coloured pagris peculiar to Ratlam, tied 
in narrow and picturesque folds, with a sword at the waist, the 
emblem of the soldiei class The wearing of pmjdmas instead of 
the dhoti and the sdfn foi Ihe pagii is common among the younger 
generation. 
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Agricultural classes wear a dhoti, a handt, or coat, a ptohhora a 
khadi cloth and a pagrl In the town there is a greater tendency to 
dress after the European fashion The sdpa, or a round felt cap, is, 
however, letained as head dress. 


The Hindu female dress consists of a ghdg) a (petti coat of colouied 
cloth), orkui or lugara (a sheet used as an upper garment to cover 
the face and upper part of the body) and a kdnchli (bodice). 

The only distinction between Muhammadan and Hindu diess 
is that the Muhammadan men, except agriculturists, wear patjamas 
and not dhotis, and that the opening of the angarkha lies to the 
left and not as with Hindus to the right side The females wear 
patjamas instead of the ghdgm and a kurti over the choh 

Meals are generally taken twice, at midday and evening Only the 
well-to do taka light lefreshment m the mornmg and m the after- 
noon. The staple food grams used are wheat, jowdr, maize and 
gram, with the pulse, tmr, urd, mmg and masur as subsidiary The 
ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of chapdM 
(thin cakes) of wheat flour, tmr, rice, ghi, vegetables, milk and 
sugar. The poorer classes in the country, including the peasantry 
eat rotis (thick cakes or loaves) made of the coarser grams with pulses, 
vegetables, uncooked onions, salt and chillis. No local Biahmans or 
Bamas eat flesh All castes except the Brahmans smoke tobacco 
and eat opium, which amongst the Rajputs is presented to friends 
also in liquid called kasumba. 

population almost being agricultural spends its days in * 
the fields from sunrise to sunset except at the end of the spring 
harvest and durmg the four rainy months 

Huts are usually of mud and are eitbei thatched or hied In 
Ratlam town there are houses of two or more storeys, but in the 
district only the larger villages possess double storeyed buildings. 

Marriage, funeral and other customs are the same as elsewhere 
and require no special mention. ‘-wnere 

Child marriage is the mle among Hindus while adult marriage is 
»«»1 among ,ho EhJo Polygomy oommoo only 

dead bodies oF Hindus are burnt except those of Satiyasis 

taZLr„f“r' '“2" “• Cremation taiS S 

by Reside of a stream, the ashes being if possible conveyed to a 

Mm “T’ “■'I' «'e committed to some local stln 

Muhammadans bury their dead. stream. 

fans. All the nobles of the State attend the to pay 


Daily hfo 


Houses 


Castonis. 


Marringc. 
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their homage to the Chief Before the celebration all the weapons 
are examined and repaired Tins is a martial day and is observed 
Nvith great enthusiasm. 

The ordinary amusements in the rural area aie drum beating and 
singing among grown up people and hide and seeh, gth danda 
( tipcat ) and ankhmtcht (blindman’s buff) among children. The 
commonest amusements among villagers is to assemble together 
after the day’s work at a prominent place and pass away a 
few hours in smoking or talkmg In the capital town chausau 
card games and kite flying are also indulged ui 

Among Hindus the twice born are named after gods or famous Nomenola- 
personages They have two names, th&jaiima idshl ndm which is 
used when the stars are consulted and the bolta ndm by which per- 
sons are generally known, the former is usually of religious origin 
The public health of the State was always good until 1902 when 
a serious attack of plague took place Infection was brought pi^gae 
from Godhra where plague was then ragmg The epidemic started 
m November and died out in April The number of recorded 
cases was 3,221 and deaths 2,411 The disease was most fierce in 
the town. All measures were adopted to check its ravages and after 
some opposition the people readily assisted in reportmg cases. 
Inoculation was tried but without success 
A regular pest of rats added to difficulties The people, more- 
over, firmly believed that these rodents were animated by the spirits 
of Bhils who had died in the famine year (1899 1900), a belief 
which was increased by the damage they did to maize crops, maize 
being a favourite luxury with Bhils 

It may be remarked that an attack of Bubonic plague was expected 
m 1835 when Raja Balwant Singh, on the Political Agent’s sugges- 
tion, issued a circular m Rangri, giving instructions as to its detec- 
tion, and simple but extremely drastic rules for its treatment. The 
latter consisted in at once bleeding the patient and adminis- 
tering sona mukhi ( senna ), nasot ( Ipomea iurpetimm ) or jamdl- 
gata ( Croton tigUum ) The patient was then to be kept cool by 
being enveloped m wet clothes, a poultice of ajwdtn ( Ltngusttcum 
a^owan ) seed and lime juice being applied to the bubos. Luckily 
the epidemic never became severe 
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ECONOMIC 

(Tables VII— XV, XXVIII to XXX ) 

Section I —Agriculture. 

(Tables IX and X.) 

‘'ch sections corresponding with the 

male, ram natural divisions The 315 square miles which he on the plateau 
mtumAwf conditions common m Mdlwa The rainfall is about 

mon? 27 inches and the Soil well suited to all kinds of cultivation. In the 
hilly tracts, co\ering about 587 square miles, the conditions are not 
such as to favour agriculture The soil is poor and the inhabitants 
little given to cultivation. 


The plateau is covered with black and brown soil of good quality, 
on which ovcelleiit Iharlf and rabi crops can be grown. In the 
hilly tracts only hhatlf crops are generally sown Good black soil 
IS also found m hollows between hills, but, owing to the paucity of 
cultivators and of pioper means of irrigation, rahi crops are but 
little cultivated A year of scanty rainfall proves unfavourable to 
both natunU divisions alike, but a year of excessive rainfall, though 
unfavourable to the khatif crops m the plateau, is beneficial to tlie 
faht crops , while the hilly tracts fare badly in a year of heavy as 
well as of scanty rainfall. 


The plateau land is generally spealcing level It is drained by the 
Main liver and its affluent the Jamar The Kanfnsdan of Ringnia 
IS all level land Dh.vmnod has some small hills scattered here and 
there over it and Dharar is mostly hilly ground. The western 
portion of the State is entirely hilly 


^ The rainfall is much the same m both natural divisions. The 
rainfalls m the months of June, July, August and September, 
commencing about the middle of June and ending about the middle 
of September. Light falls m July and heavy falls m August are 
favourable to the crops Heavy falls m July are injurious to mal.a 
and yowr. but beneficial to the (spring) crops Scanty falls 
are unfavourable to both crops Showers m December are favourable 
to the wheat and poppy crops, but those in January and February 
seldom fail to injure them, pioducing the disease called serm, bhgS 

But 'l^antity and quality of the wheat. 

But these December, January and February showers are 'of rare 

SIS »”■ 
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East winds in Sdvan (July- August) are said to predict a good rainy 
season 

Sdvan mas chale purvaiya 
Becho hail, le Jo gaiya 

When the east wind bloivs in Sdvan, sell off your oxen and buy 
cows Ram will he plentiful and no oxen wanted to wort, the well, 
and fodder will be ample for cows 

Regarding early cessation of the rams a pioverb runs — 

Sdvan sukla saptaml, chhipLe uge hhdn 
Kahe ghdg sun ghdgnl, batkhdh deo uthdn 

If the sun rises out of the clouds on the 1th of the bright half of 
Shrdvan (about the 2Znd of July) then the peasant says to his wife 
‘ the rams are over ' 

According to Hindu Astronomy there are twenty seven nakshatras 
or astensms in the moon’s path All agricultmal operations are carried 
on with reference to these astensms Ten nakshatras fall in the 
rainy season The Mng naKshatra commences about the 5th June 
and Ardra about the 20th Sowing opeiahons for the kharif crops 
take place in Mng Rainfall in these nakshatras is favourable to 
the crops But very heavy rainfall during this period is believed to 
produce certain insects which are injurious to the flowering crops 
unless they are subsequently washed away by continual showers iit 
U tiara nakshaira The Punarvasu nakshaira commences about 
the 4th July and Pushya about the 18th July Heavy showers in 
Punarvasu are not considered good, as they weaken the crops and 
make them pale in colour Rainfall duimg Pushya is beneficial, 
correctmg any evil done by the rams during Piinaivasu The 
Ashlehha nakshafra commences about the 1st August and Magha 
about the 15th of that month Heavy ram in Ashlehha ip injurious 
to the kharif but favourable to rabt crops Rainfall in Magha is 
vary beneficial to both kharif and rabi crops The Piirva nakshaira 
commences about the 29th August and Vttara about the 12th 
September, If it rams much in Purva blight and insects injure the 
hhatif crops, but ram m Uitara is most desirable Hasta 
commences about the 25th of September If there has been no lain 
during the previous nakshatras it is much wished for now It is 
most beneficial to the rabt crops There is seldom rainfall in Chitta 
If it rams then the kharif crop is altogether ruined. Ram m SwdH 
IS equally mjunous Cotton especially is always damaged by rain- 
fall m Swdtu Both the Swaii and Chitra nakshatras fall in 
October, The foUowmg Rangri proverbs current in the State are 
interesting m this connection — 

“ Varse Ashlehha, to unbi maslega ” If it rams m Ashlehha 
young wheat will be rubbed between the palms (and eaten), », e , 
wheal will be plentiful. 



Unbi IS the gram of the young wheat plants which is only parched 
and eaten if the crop is plentiful 

“ Magsaf men dhaii vdy to sdlU men dt thdy." If you sow crops 
in Mug, insects {tb) will attack them 

Another local saying runs “ Sdvan hofo to kaisan soro ” A 
rainless Saxvan is preferred by the peasant (who can then weed 
his fields whereby the young sprouts flourish better) 

“ Btgdi Asadt to i>aryo pachhddi ” If in Ashdd the sowing 
operations are not commenced the whole season is spoiled 

“ Batse balh pahh to sau iiadelh" Bakh pahh is rustic for 
Punarvasu If it rains in Pmiai vasu the hemp is spoiled The ram 
which falls m Punarvasu is believed to be bitter m taste and not 
good for hemp 

“ Andh men mat wdi (sow) ie andha, Chhore nai ne ivdi kdnda ” 
O you fool, do not sow corn in the Anmadha nakshatra Lay aside 
the drill-plough, and sow onions 

‘ Sdvan gdje, to Bhddwe relient xodje ” If it thunders in Sdvan, 
in Bhddo you will have scarcity of water 

“ ReJicnt” IS the water wheel by which water is drawn from wells 

Hdtht aur Chatra men varse chhut, to chana vatla ve alihut 
Heavy rains in Hasta and Chiba are beneficial to gram and peas 

“ Bhddavado varse to fal ful darse ” Rain in Bhddav and 
vegetables glow plentifully 

Therd are other rules by which the probable quality of the 
rainfall is prognosticated If garbliadhdrana, literally the 
conception of rain clouds, commences when the moon is in the 
naUIiafta of purvdshddha in the month of Mdrgashirsa, rain will. 
It IS believed, fall within the space of 195 days The gaibha 
formed in the bright half falls as lain in the dark half and vice versa 
and that formed m the daytime, in the night and vice versa The 
gai bJia formed m the bright half of Mdrgashirsa and of Pausha 
always gives scanty ram, but that formed m Pausha Badi (dark 
half) gives plentiful ram, which commences in the bright half of 
Sdxoan 

Pulls Land for cultivation in this State is broadly classed as nidletru 

01 bdrdm (dry land, dependent on the rainfall for its water) and 
abpdshi or piyai (irrigated land) The crops in the first class are 
grown with no other moisture than that resulting from the ordinary 
rainfall. The prominent varieties of soil m mdlett u land are known 
locally as bah (black), bhml (brownish), dhdmni (dark brown), Idl 
(reddish), and bhdtori (stony) The superiority or inferiority of a 
soil is also judged by its depth Dhamnt soil is believed by some 
cultivators to be even better than l,dh soil. The black loamy soil 
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called kail is suited to cotton, but owing to the want of labour as 
well as the small proportion of cultivated land to the total cultivable 
area, cotton is not much sown, food grams being more impoitant. 

The kali soil is subdivided into iitiam (superior), madhyam 
(middling) and kainsht (inferior) kinds according to the depth of the 
soil over its rocky substiatum Black soil of the fiist class has a 
depth of from 5 to 8 feet above jellow eaith Black soil of the 
second class is of less depth and is less productive. The third class 
IS much poorer in both respects The first two grow excellent rahi 
and il/iflw/ crops, the third only idmUlh, /.odra and other inferior 
millets Dhdmnl soil is of two kinds The first class is about 
12 feet in depth, the second about 3 feet deep over a substratum of 
hankar (lime nodules) and murant or gravel A larger area ot 
dhdmni is under cultivation than Kali Bhuri soil is poorer 
and shallower than dhamni and is only suited to inferior crops 
Ldl, a red coloured soil known also as bardi, is found on hill 
slopes mixed with kankat It grows kodm, ttlh, etc The 
kali, dhamni, and the hhuri soils are in some places strewn with 
large stones I hey are then called hhatori Kali, hhatoifl dhamni 
and bhdtorl bhuri Both kharif and rabi crops can be grown on 
them as the stones help the soil to retain the moisture by reducing 
evaporation Soil cut up by runnels of water is called chhdpra 

Another classification is by the number of crops borne, land 
being termed ek fash or du-fash according as they bear a single or a 
double Cl op in the year 

Irrigated land which is double cropped is divided into addn and 
rdtikhar In addn the second crop is usually poppy, but m rdnKhar 
the second crop consists generally of peas and barley instead of 
poppy Rice is sown here and there in patches of blade soil m the 
plains and in the hilly tracts where water collects in some quantity 
Such soil is called sal ki-zamin, sal being the vernacular term for ' 
nee Grass land reserved for hay is called bir and grazing land 
charnot. 

Of the total area of the State, 20 per cent is cultivated, 40 per oa’hvutGa 
cent IS culturable but not cultivated, 35 per cent is unculturable Oultmablo 
waste, and about S per cent is under forest The large percentage “a^sm****'^ 
of culturable land is due to the paucity of agricultural population. fTible IX .) 

There are two seasons the kharif or shldlti (the autumn crop geasens 
season) and the rabi or unhdln (the spring crop season) The kharif 
season lasts from June to October The most important food grains 
and cotton are grown during this period. Sowings commence as soon 
as the rams have pioperly set in, the crops being gathered by Octobei. 

The' rabi crops are sown in October and Novembei Wheat, gram 
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and poppy are the most important These are the crops from 
which the cultivatoi pays his revenue To ensure a gqod harvest 
ample rains are needed in the lattei part of the kharlf season, so as to 
thoroughly moisten the soil and also fill up wells and tanks, which 
are required for poppy and other irrigated crops. These crops are 
gathered by the end of March 

Cultivated The total normal cultivated area 116,700 acres, of which 7,200 
wiatton or 62 per cent of the cultivated area, are irrigated The 

(Table VIII) average area cultivated has thus fallen from about 129,000 to 
116,000 or nearly 11 per cent The fall commenced in the 
famine of 1899-1900, and its effect appears to have become perma- 
nent, a fact easily explicable by the serious dimmution which has 
occurred, in the ranks of the cultivating classes This decrease is 
most noticeable as regards the area sown at the i abi which has fallen 
from 61,000 to 57,000 or 20 per cent., while the kharlf has remamed 
unaltered shewing that the diminished population has substituted 
khai If for rabt crops 

Tillage The first process is harrowing which begins at the Akhatlj festival 

about the end of April The field is cleared by means of the harrow 
called ball hat , the smface of irrigated land being previously manuied 
A fortnight aftei the moisture laden wind called Kulawan blows 
from the south-west and continues to do so foi several consecutive 
days. Then there is a lull, after which it again blows for several 
days After the fourth burst, it is usually followed by ram A change 
of direction and irregularity in the intervals between bursts are sup- 
posed to bo unfavourable 

Agnonltutil Agricultural operations, as has been already menhoned, are earned 

practice out with reference to certain astronomical conditions. 

Ploughing IS always commenced in the light half of Vaisakh (Apiil 
May ) when the hairowing is completed The furrows are never 
carried deeper than six inches as the or nutritive element is 
not supposed to he at a greater depth 

Khanf land The land for the lhanf ciops is ploughed twice and then sown, 
under the influence of the illiig nukshatra (June July) when the soil 
has become sufiiciently moist to receive the seed, while the surface is 
hard enough for the bullocks to move across it without its balling on 
their hoofs 

The seed is sown through a seed drill ( nai ) affixed to a plough, 
a harrow following immediately behind to close in tlie fuirows 
{phasia) The seed germinates m four or five days and in a fortnight 
the young plants are about a foot high They aie then weeded 
(mndat) and thinned out. the process being done twice These 
crops are sown chiefly m dhdmmjmA bhitri soils, The kharlf crops 
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are gathered in September and October The ears are taken to the 
threshing floor (khala), dried and the gram trodden out by oxen It 
IS then winnowed Tiiar is an exception to this rule, the grain bemg 
threshed with a flail (inogrt) 

Land used for rab? crops is ploughed repeatedly to ensure its Habi land 
absorbing moisture The first ploughingstake place in June and July, 
and in August they are cross-ploughed. Gram and linseed are 
sown in September or October, wheat m November and poppy in 
January The crops are gathered between March and April They 
are trodden out and winnowed in the same way as khanf crops 
The process of cultivation is carried out far more carefully in the 
plateau than in the hilly tract The heavier black soils are most 
used for i‘abt crops. 

_ Most of the land on the plateau is able to bear a double crop when Double crop 
irrigated Maize is usually the first crop, being succeeded by poppy, 
wheat or garden produce. 

It IS not uncommon to sow two crops sunultaneously bejata, in Mixed bow 
the same field MUng and are often sown with jowar in the 
same field on the plateau, but m the hilly tract muug is always sown 
separately Maize is harvested two and a half months, and joxmr 
four and a half months, after sowing It must be noted that tmr 
seeds are of two kinds, shialu and unhalu Both aie sown at the 
same time as the jowar, but the shtaXu tuat is cut in the month of 
Pamh (December-January) and the unhalu m Phagun (February- 
March) When the water supply is ample, poppy and sugarcane 
are also sown together, the latter taking a whole year to come to 
maturity 

No fixed system of rotation is practised, noi are different porbons, Eotaimn 
of field left fallow alternately for a year or so It is customary 
however, when virgin land is first broken up, to sow it at the outset 
with gram This crop is succeeded the next year by wheat, the third 
year by joxmr and the fourth year by cotton This rotation is then 
sometimes repeated omitting gram After three or four such rotations 
a return is made to the gram crop with a view to restore the fertility 
of the soil Wheat and rice crops exhaust the soib while gram and 
cotton act as restoratives In many instances jowar is alternated 
with wheat for a number of years without the application of any 
manure or other restorative. To compensate for the exhaustions of 
poppy land it is usual every third or forth year to sow a crop of san 
(Crotolana juncea) in the field and when it is m blossom to plough it 
mto the soil leaves and stalks together The broken san plants 
form a green manure, which is considered first rate fertilizing 
agent. 
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Mxuuro With the e-^ception of poppy, sugarcane, tobacco and garden 

produce no crops are manured Practically only irrigated land is 
manured, maletm land being very seldom so treated Baras, the 
small compounds or gardens attached to huts, are also manured and 
mai/ie sown m these, but bara land bears only a very small propor- 
tion to the total cultivated area The hopes of the cultivator are 
always centered in the well-being of his poppy crops, there being 
hardly a single cultivator on the plateau without his poppy field, 
however, small The manure used generally consists of village 
sweepings and cowdung Human excretion is practically never 
used A blgha of poppy land requires about 10 cartloads of cow- 
dung manure, that is, about 200 maunds palka In every village 
pits are dug on the outskirts into which cowdung and sweepings 
are thrown and allowed to remain exposed to sun and ram for a 
year Ihe longer the manure remains in the pits the better it is 
supposed to become Just before the monsoon bursts, the manure is 
removed from the pits and heaped up in the centre of the fields. 
About one eighth of the manure is strewn over the field for the maize 
crop, the remaining quantity being reserved for the subsequent poppy 
crop In 1880 it was found by experiment in the Ratlam model 
f.irin, then undei the supervision of Mr NaorojiPathak, that if lime 
manure at the rate of 500 lbs per blgha was added to the usual 
quantity of cowdung manure the yield was not only considerably 
increased in quantity, but also much impioved m quality Sheep or 
goat dung manure is considered the best for the tobacco crop A 
flock of sheep or goats is made to remain on the field for a night or 
two on payment of a small sura to the shepherd Manure is dear 
and the insufficiency of it is often felt. It was especially so after 
the famine of 1899-1900 when heavy mortality took place among 
the c.ittlc Diied cowdung cakes, moreover, aie largely used as fuel, 
and fetch a high price, a fact which tends to make manuie scanty 
Some kinds of food such as buta ( balls of flour ) can be cooked on 
a file ot cow dung cakes Oil-cakes are used as manure for betel 
plants (pan) 

Irnenteil The only crops systematically irrigated are poppy, sugarcane and 

crops garden produce When water is insufficient to ensure the proper 
cultivation of poppy, maize, wheat, or gram is often sown mstead on 
irrigated land. 

The commonest enemies of the ctops are the blight, called gema, 
rats and locusts Rats always appear in large numbers after a year 
of deficient rainfall. The damage done by them in 1900 was exces- 
si% e, the failure of the rams in 1899 permittmg whole broods which 
would ordinarily have been destroyed, to come to maturity. Locusts 
appear only occasionlly. Frost when it does come, fortunately 
not often, is most destructive especially to poppy crops. In 1905 
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veiy severe frosts were experienced and the whole of the poppy and 
gram crops and most of the wheat were destroyed. 


The implements and equipment of a cultivator are ordmarily of the Implemrats. 
simplest land, the most important being the hal (plough), bakhhar 
( harrow ), nm ( seed-drill ), halpa, Umrpl {hoes , ), daianta ( sickle ), 
phaora, lodala, dantdli, obe, sabbal, ( all spades ), kurdda (axe), ndda 
charpala (for incising poppy capsules), parada,, chdlna (sieves)’ 
supra (winnowing fan), taramucU (stool), rassa (rope),;jira, samal 
and charas (water-bag) These implements are all made locally 
and are of a very simple and primitive type 


The normal area under crop amounts to 124,000 acres, of which Area cropped 
hharif crops occupy 62,700 acres, and rabt crops 61,300 acres Of CTaWe X md 
these acres food grams occupy, as a rule 88 per cent m the klanj 
and 82 per cent in the rabi season The amount of seed required 
for a bigha (a acre) and the average outturn in each case is given 
m the following table 
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Statement showmg the quantity of seed 
for each crop, m 





Yield m 

Description of 

Iwrveat 

Kind of crop 

Bead in seers 
( Pakka ) 

maunds 

(Pakka) 

1 

2 

8 

i 

KhaHf— 

Jowar ... 

2i 

8 


Makka “ . ... 

5 

9 

Dood grain . 

Bill 

15 

4 

1 

Kodra , 

1} 

6 

f 

Arbar (Tuat) . 

2 

4 

JDal grate 

Mung > . . 

2 

8 

Urnd 

5 

4 

Oil seed 

Ramtilli 

li 

li 

Tilli 

li 

li 

Filires 

Qotton 

5 

2 

Unbx— 

f 

• Wheat * 

20 

2 

Food gram i„ . ^ 

Gram * „. 

16 

24 

1 

. Barley 

15 

6 

Dal grain 

Batla 

16 

4i 

( 

Alai « 

5 


Oil seed .. 



t 

Bnrson 

5 

2i 


Poppy * 

3 

6 seersF opium and 

14 mounds poppy 
seed 

12 maunda of 


Bngarcano ^ ... 

15 Es worth 



Disced 

molasses 


A]waii , . ... 

n 

' ^ 
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sown, that of produce, etc., per h%qha (|- of an acre) 
the Ratlam State 


ding seed, Piofit m 
watering, re rupees 


^ With jowSi either tuar oi mumt is 
/Cl 3 s always gown half a se^r of tuat or 

(See opium) (bee opium) mans seed being required The figures 
against jowUr do not show yield, Value 
or profit from iwvr or mung 
2} a With maitm wad is geneially sown, 
half a seei of wad seed being required 
» ^ per myha The figuies against viakka 

do not show the year, value, profit, 
etc.ofwnrf 

0 2 8 The figures against (M Imm («Kar),»i!i«j 

p. Vfad are true only when those 

0 1 pulses are sown by themselves When 

mfinyis sown with /oionr the yield is 
u 2 I maund only Wlien vrad Is sown 

with makia, the out-turn is 1) 
moetinds only 


* With wlieit or glam ulti is sown 
when about a seer of aln seed i 
required 


1 J ' Aln 18 here shown as sown by I 

and not in the same fleld with w 
(sea Makha) or gram 


Toppy IB grown m doable cropped 
land. The cost of prodnotion of both 
the ftiaika and poppy crops ( fis 80 ) 
and the profit ( Ba 21 > are shown 
against opium 

'' Sugarcane sown here is of three 
varieties, the better varieties yielding 
from 16 to 20 maunds of jim 

21 B -Besides the net profit ehowa in 
colunm 8, the cultivator himself and 
his family supply labour for the greater 
part of the year, thus saving the cost 
of paid servants, etc 
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Dufisll land 
(Table IX) 

Khanf food 






Inferior 


Ilabi food 
ctope 

■Wheat 

llatky 

Snlwi'lnrj 

Oilseeds, 

I ibres 


The area of dtifash or double crop bearing land is 7,200 acres or 
6*2 per cent of the whole area culti-vated 

The most important crop is jowdr which occupies 20,400 acres or 
47 per cent of the total area sown at the season The crops next in 
importance are maize (10,300 acres or 16 pei cent of the hharlf 
area), and nee (1,000 acres) 

jowcer IS sown on all classes of soil, and forms the most important 
food gram of the people in the cold season 

Maize which comes next m importance is the staple food grain 
during the rainy season 

Many minor classes of gram are also produced at this harvest , of 
these the most important are lodm [Paspalum stoloinferum ), sdmh 
{Pantcum frunicntaceum), kun ( a variety of Patneum f rumen 
taceum), bath {Pameum itaheum), kdngm [Pantcum milliaceum) 
and hdota or mdl [Elenstne coracana) 

Most of these are used for making a sort of cake either alone or 
mixed with maize and jowdi flour Food grains are also obtained 
from various wild plants growmg in waste lands, podhna, a gram 
abounding in the hilly tiacts, weJthna or ztnzru, aohdmung and kdseo 
or Luta (Poa cynosurotdes) being the most important The Bhfls use 
vaiious bulbs and plants found m the jungles during the rainy season 

Ihe most important rabt food crop is wheat [Trihcim aeshvtm) 
which occupies 31,800 acres or 52 per cent, of the rabi area, gram 
[Ctcer atiehnum) 13,800 acres or 22 per cent following 

Wheat IS the staple food grain of the better classes in the spring. 
Its price makes it a luxury foi the poorer people 
Ihis grain is largely used for feeding horses and cattle It is also 
used b\ the people, being eaten both green and parched 

Ihisgiain only occupies a very small area and is not systemati- 
cally sown 

Thcmferioi subsidiary crops at this season are met/u [Ttigonella 
faentm gtaceum) and hatla [Ptsum sativum) 

The most important oilseed is linseed which occupies 3,700 acres 
or 6 per cent, and poppyseed 7,300 acres or 13 per cent of the raht 
.irea. Tdh occupies 2.800 acres or 4 per cent of the Uiatif area 
Fibres are represented by cotton and hemp Cotton is much the 
most important covering 4,500 acres or 7 per cent of the hharlf 
ciop area, the area sown with tins crop is steadily on the increase 
Iwo classes of hemp are found, ambdn [Htbiscus cannahmus) 
or Deccan hemp called pdt san and [Croiolana mcea) 
These crops do not, how'ever, cover .i large area 
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Of drug producing crops poppy {Papav&y somntferum) is the most Poppy 
valuable, covering 7,300 acres or 12 per cent of the tabt area It is 
the chief crop, moreover, from which the cultivator pays his revenue 
and IS, therefore, of primary importance Its cultivation requires 
much care and labour 

Of late successive years of deficient rainfall and a decrease in 
the demand have diminished the area sown with poppy, as the 
figures given below clearly shew from 1881 90 about 9,250 acres 
were sown annually, and from 1891-1900, 8,700 In 1893 the area 
sown amounted to 9,051 acres, while the average from 1893 to 1903 
was 8,800 acres The actuals foi the last five years have been, 

1900 01, 7,101 acres, 1901-02, 6,836 acres, 1902 03,7,241 acres, 

1903 04, 7,183 acres, 1904-05, 7,079 acres , and m 1905 06,7,137 
acres One acre yields about 20 lbs of chik or crude opium 

Poppy land is usually double cropped It is ploughed three times Cultivation 
just before the rains. When the monsoon bursts and the soil becomes P°PPy 
satuiated to the depth of about 9 inches, 10 lbs of maize and the 
same weight of urad (Phaseolus mungo) or chaola {Dohchos stitensts) 
are sown in every hlgha On the fourth day after sowing, the seeds 
sprout The fields are then harrowed two or three times and weeded 
Maize IS ready for harvesting within two or three months of the 
sowing When the maize has been reaped the field is agam ploughed 
five or SIX times Small rectangular beds are then formed, and carefully 
manured with cattle dung a year old and poppyseeds sown broadcast 
by hand, about 5 lbs being required for each blgha The soil is then 
turned up and irrigated It is again watered within a week The 
crop sprouts about seven days after the second watering Weeding 
operations commence a month after the sprouting of the plants. 

Wealr plants are pulled out, only the healthiest being allowed to 
grow Each plant requires a space of about nine inches square 
The young plants so pulled out are eaten The first three waterings 
are called korwdn, gdrwdn and iijwdn respectively The fourth, fifth 
and sixth waterings take place with intervals of 12 days, between 
every two waterings When the poppy field has been watered five 
times buds begin to form At the seventh watering the flowers open 
and at the eighth or ninth watering the capsules or poppy-heads are 
ready for scarifying Within a week of the last watering the 
capsules are incised with a small instrument resembling a fork with 
three sharp pointed prongs called charpala Each capsule is incised 
about four times at intervals of two to three days The second and 
third incisions produce the largest quantity of juice (ckift) The field 
IS usually divided into three sections, the different tappings being 
done in each part successively, otherwise the labourers would not be 
continuously engaged in work. The incisions, which are vertical, are 
made in the forenoon and the juice which exudes is collected early 
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in the morning of the succeeding day Linseed oil is used in order 
to prevent the juice from sticking to the hands and the implement 
used for collecting it When the capsules have undergone four 
tappings no more juice exudes These operations, from sowing to 
collecting the juice, extend over tour months from November to 
February. 

Well water is supposed to be better for poppy than that from 
tanks and rivers Garlic is often planted on the ndges dividing the 
opium kyaris or beds, while on the borders of the poppy fields barley, 
inasur, jira and dhanta are grown in small quantities 

The conditions most favourable to the growth of poppy are warm 
sunny days and cool dewy nights Wind and ram are unfavourable 
to the poppy heads as they injure the capsules, while frost 
absolutely destroys them Cloudy weather prevents the juice from 
exuding The chief varieties of poppyseed sown are seven The 
lakana variety bears puik flowers The plant is tall, reaching a 
height of about six feet The seed-pod is bigger than that of other 
varieties It thrives best in dhdmtii soil and requires to be watered 
nine times The incision of the capsules should be commenced 
while there is still some moisture in the soil The yield of opium is 
high The hlta variety bears either rose or purple flowers The 
plant IS not so tall as the lakana plant, and the capsule is smaller 
It IS watered seven limes It ripens eailier than the lakana variety, 
but incisions are not commenced until the soil cracks from dryness 
The dhoha \aiiety resembles the last m all respects except that it 
bears white flowers, and yields less opium than the first two 
varieties The agna variety bears red flowers Its seeds are also 
reddish It requires only six waterings The yield is similar to 
that of the dholta variety The vanety called kathta from the 
colour of Its juice, which resembles that of catechu, bears white 
flowers The petals are thick and coarse It needs to be watered 
seven times The yield is good The gangdjala variety resembles 
hlta, but the flowers resemble those of lakana The capsule is 
globular in shape, flattened at the top and bottom. It yields less 
opium than Mta It is watered seven times The kun^aha variety 
resembles the hlta m all respects except that its capsule is oval m 
shape 

Gardens exist near all places of any size especially m Ratlam 
town where legetables and fruits are produced to a considerable 
extent. The commonest vegetables are batngan {Solanum me- 
longeua), carrots, pdlak [Rhtnacanthus potatoes ; the 

chief fruit trees ate mango, (Eitgeuia jamholana), sltdbhal 
Wnmar squamosa), amr {Ps^dmm guava) hmes, oranges and plan- 
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A good agriculturist at the harvest selects all the cleanest and Progiees 
soundest seeds for next year’s sowing The selection of wheat 
seed IS especially of the greatest importance Wheat and gram 
seeds are preserved in pits ( generally with only earthern walls), 
with which almost every village is provided The seed is thus 
preserved in a healthy state, free from damp, feimentation and 
vermin The seed is ordinanly the property of tlie Bania of the 
village, who, as a rule, supplies not only the seed grain, but food- 
grain to all the poorer cultivators, receiving it back at the harvest 
Interest is charged in the case of seed at the rate of one fourth of the 
quantity of the seed gram lent, and in the case of food at the rate of 18 
per cent per annum on the current price of the food giain supplied. 

Attempts have been made from time to time on the part of the 
State to improve the quality of gram, by importing seeds of wheat, 
cotton and poppy as well as flowers and vegetables Potato seed 
from Poona, Firozpur and Simla has been tried and that from the 
last place gave good crops. Cotton seed from Higganghat m the 
Central Provinces, opium seed from Behar, gram seed from the 
Punjab and wheat seed from Dhar have also been tried With the 
exception of the Dhar wheat seed, however none thrived The 
yellowish white wheat known as daiidhham gehun on being accli- 
matized changes in colour in three or four years until it resembles 
the local reddish coloured variety In the last famine American 
maize was sown, but it failed to give a good crop. A species of 
jozvdf called the do Jowdr (on account of the husks containing two 
seeds instead of one) was also introduced during the last famine, and 
a variety of wheat called ptsst was impoited from the United Pro- 
vmces , the last was found to grow well, but is considered inferior 
in quality to the local red wheat 

In the tune of Mir Shahamat All a model farm was started at Raw Impla 
Ratlam A sugarcane crushing mill and water-lifts of English 
make weie introduced An English plough was also tried but it 
failed to give satisfaction 

No irrigation is practised in the hilly tract, the Bhils having irrigation 
neither the means nor the knowledge required to effect it 

The cultivators in the plateau generally irrigate a part of their 
holdings The principal irrigated crop is poppy, sugarcane and 
some vegetables aie also grown as irrigated crops, but to a very 
small extent only When the rainfall is scanty and the storage of 
water in the wells is consideied insufficient for irrigating poppy, gram 
IS grown instead, Sugarcane requires about 24 waterings during 
the period of about 12 or 15 months which it requires to come to 
maturity, whereas poppy requires about 8 waterings dunng four 
months (November to February) The poppy crop, besides leaving 
a greater margin of profit to the cultivators than any other crop. 
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enables him to reap a crop of maize off the same field ffhe maize 
ciop grown on poppy land is reaped in 60 to 70 days after sowing 
Aiea hneat The total area irrigated amounts to about 7,200 acies forming 6 • 2 
per cent of the total cultivated area 

Sourcfla and Water is drawn from wells and orhls (pits dug in nala and 
metliodd tanks) Wells number 1,248 and tanks 17 Water is drawn out by 
means of the chatas, a leather bag worked by a pair of bullocks An 
iron vessel called a iftot is now often substituted for the leather bag. 

The average depth below the suface at which water is found is 
about 35 feet 

The Daibar, considering the utility of wells for irrigation, has for 
the Ust 10 or 12 years annuaUv set apait a sum of Rs 10,000 for 
digging new wells and deepening and cleaning existing kachcha 
ones, and steeniug them where necessaiy 

The cost of excavating the tanks used for irrigation was 
Rs 1,39,200 

Though no actual water rates aie levied a return on the expendi‘- 
ture incurred on keeping up wells and tanks is obtained by ratmg 
land so irugated higher than dry land 

No portion of jitgtr laud is irrigated by the State tanks The 
existing inigation woilc could be improved to some extent, but the 
increase in the area irrigated would not be commensurate with the 
outlay. 

There are a few nalas (rivulets) in the State, but they cannot 
with advantage be utilized for the storage of water 
Cost of wolls The cost of digging a well is on an average about Rs. 300 and that 
of steeniug it is about Rs 500 The average cost, therefore, of 
making a kaUichd well may bo taken to be Rs 300 and a pahka 
masonry well Rs 800 

The average area irrigated by a well is 11 hlghas or 5*4 acres 
A cultnator, who uses his own or borrowed capital ni making a well, 
gets one bigha of land rent free out of every thiee blghas of land that 
he irrigates, being charged revenue only for two bighas at the 
ordinary irrigation rate which is Rs. 12 5 0 per bigha (Rs, 25 per 
acre). Irrigated areas m a normal year and m a year of deficient 
rainfall are as follow — 


Dcwuptiofl 

Area irrigated thiongli State 
works m , acres j 

A.iea jiiigated through pn- 
Tate woiks (in vd 

Inges) in acres 

Jn a iiormnl 
vcftr 

In a yen of 
ihon?:lib 

fa a normal j 

' In a year of 

By tanks 

By Orhis in nalas. 
By wells . 

Total 

162 

1.669 

2,889 

378 

98 1 

511 j 
1,911 1 

111 

4,720 

378 

2,520 j 

Tip' 
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The usual Malwi cattle are bred by cultivators No attempt has Cattle and 
been made by the State to preserve purity of stock, or impiove the (Ta^ble^VII) 
breed Conditions are not so favourable for cattle-breeding as in 
many other parts of Mahva The cattle bred locally are sufficient 
for the local demand, but they are not produced in sufficiently large 
number to admit of their being sold out of the State The chief 
centres of cattle breeding are the villages of Lalguwadi, Mudari, 

Kuwajager, Kalmora, Sarwad, Bibrod, Dhaturia and Palsodi 
Cultivators do not generally milk cows which have given biitli to 
male calves, allowing the lattei to suckle the whole of the milk, 
when so bred they are in four or five years fit to be put to work 
Malwi cattle are much in command in the Deccan, the Deccan Kiinbi 
preferring the Malwi breed to any other In the last famine trade in 
cattle was extraordinarily bnsk Thousands of animals were brought 
to Ratlam town from neighbouring States and sold to purchasers from 
Gujarat, Kathiawar and the Deccan A pair of bullocks generally 
sells at from Rs 50 to 100 

A return of the live stock in the State for 1905 06 shows 9,230 
bullocks used as plough cattle, 8,486 cows, 1,292 male buffaloes 
and 5,165 female Horses and ponies number 355, goats and sheep 
6,722. 

There is no village without its pasture and btr lands, which Pasturelonds 
supply ample fodder for the cattle One blgha grass land produces 
thousand bundles of grass, a bundle being about one pound m weight 
There is usually no need to supplement the grass with chaff (.bhvsa) 

The glass m the bits is cut and gatheied in October and November, 
it IS then stacked and supplies fodder for nine months of the year. 

The dub (Cynodon dactylofi) grass of Upper India which is much 
liked by cattle is only found near ditches on the sides of roads 

Grass lands occupy about 30 per cent of the total area of the 
State The area of bir or reserved grass lands is 181 square miles 
and that of charnoi or free pasture lands 158 square miles For every 
sdmad (plough ) a cultivator is given fiom 4 to 5 blghas of lent-free 
grass land A cultivator with one sdmad is supposed to cultivate 
from one to two blghas of addn or irrigated land and 20 to 30 btghas 
of dry or mdUtru land The grass from the btr togethei with the 
stalks of maize, wheat and other crops yield sufficient fodder for the 
cattle of the cultivators The total estimated number of ploughs in 
this State is 5,232, so that at the rate of 5 blghas per sdmad, the 
total area of grazing land given to the cultivators would be 2616' 0 
blghas or 21 square miles (A hig/ta in thi s State is 146 *6 feet 
square or about half an acre ) 

Besides the revenue free grass land, the cultivators and others are 
also granted grass land at an annual rental varying from 12 annas to 
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15 annas per blgha, the area so rented is about 6 square miles The 
area of the hlr or grass land, reserved for the use of the State and 
the jagtrdars, is about 20 square miles Some portion of the 
remaining bif land is utilized by the Bhils and others, who cut the 
grass and sell it in the neighbourmg villages, and tlius earn a liveli- 
hood at a time when there is no demand for labour m the fields 
Out of the total area of bir land, about half remains unutilized, and 
the grass on it is generally burnt 

During the famine of 1890 1900 when numbers of Marwaris came 
in from Rajputana with large herds of cattle, cattle owners had to 
USD the leaves of the her, thajw^ plpal and giilar as fodder. The 
leaves of the jyijial and gfilar, however, proved detrimental to the 
health of the cattle 

Grass is usually preset ved in stacks which are protected fiom ram 
by a peculiar conical arrangement of the top sheaves In some 
places the top is plastered over with mud and cowdung Grass thus 
stacked can be used foi a couple of years , after this period it loses 
its nutritive elements 

Cattle talrs There are two cattle fairs in the State, a large one held at the 
capital and a smaller one m the village of Dhanasuta In the famine 
of 1899-1900 great mortality occurred among the cattle m Central 
India, Gujaiat and Kathiawai, which resulted in an abnormally 
large demand for animals to replace these , Ratlam being a junction 
on the railway, a \eiy marked impetus was given to the cattle trade 
m the town A clear idea of the increased trade in cattle at that time 
IS derived from the figures for duty levied which amounted on 
agricultural cattle sold during a portion of the year of the famine and 
the succeeding 3- ear to about Rs 1,25,000 as against a normal sum of 
Rs 1,000 On calculating the sale and purchase of cattle from the 
duty receipts, the duty levied being 4 per cent on the value of the 
cattle, the total value of the cattle sold must have been about 31 
lakhs of rupees The cattle market m the town was formerly held 
weeUy, but since the famine year it has been held daily. The 
demand for cattle, however, in recent years has been by no means 
so great as m 1900 

SiSr’ Persons engaged m all branches of pastoral and agncultural 
occupation according to the census of 1901 numbered 22,191 actual 
workers (males 14.720. and females 7,471 ), while those of both 
seves dependant on these workers numbered 13,230, These figures 
amount to 42 per cent of the whole population, and 80 per cent of 
the rural population 

“ agncultuial pursuits the Kunbis, Jats and 
Dhakars me considered the most skilful cultivators , the Lodhas 
and Ajanas being ranked next and then the Khatie, Mali's and others 
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CuUivalois, as % rule, do not possess large holdings, the average HoUiugs 
holding being about 20 acres 

Generally speaking all cultivators are in debt to their saltuMis oi Indobleduesa 
bankets, i\ho advance them seed and food gram This indebtedness 
IS augmented by the absence of all desire to lay by money When 
a cultivator expeiiences a good season he invariably squandeis his 
gams m extia extiavagance during mariiages and other ceremonial 
functions If he could learn to put by money, the ordinary condition 
of the agiiculturist in the plains would be, generally speaking, good 
The piofits of cultivation have largely increased The selling prices 
of food grams, as well as of opium and olhei crops, have nearly tiipled 
■within the last 30 oi 40 years Moieoiei, the whole family of a 
cultuator, boys and giils, as well as giown up men and women, are 
engaged m field laboui, a circumstance which saves much expense 
The soil on the plateau seldom fails to produce a crop whether the 
latny season is favourable or unfavourable and with the exception of 
the great famine of 1899 1900 this State has never been known to 
suffer fiom a total failure of the ciops in any year in the last half a 
century There hai e been years of scarcity but the ciops, even m 
such years, were tolerably good 

The Bbils, however, who inhabit the hilly tracts are, owing to then 
naturally indolent and nomadic habits, unable to make the best of 
their holdings They live largely on jungle products, and earn a 
scanty subsistence by selling wood for fuel Bhils living on tho 
borders of Mahva are somewhat better oft than those m the hills as 
they woik as field labourers But if the /i/nril/ harvest in then 
Milages IS plentiful, they cannot be induced to woik in spite of the 
high wages offered at the time of the rabt haivest 

Talkavi ad-vances are sometimes made by the State to cultivators Takkavi and 
for the purchase of bullocks, seed and food gram As a rule, * ® 
however, the State authorities induce the local sahuLan or bankers 
to make advances, on a State guarantee In the case of cultivators, 
who have no credit with sdhukdis, the State advances seed from the 
State khohs ( underground pits in which grain is stoied ) There is 
no fixed rate of interest The seed takkdvi is realized in kind from 
tlia cultivator at the harvest One- fourth of the seed advanced is 
recovered in addition to the quantity lent, by way of interest This 
IS known as sawdn, t e , No mteiest is, as a rule, charged on 
bullock tahhdvi, although no haid and fast rule exists Cultivators 
are also given advances by the State for digging wells, but very few 
avail themselves of this facility, the result being that almost all the 
wells m tho State used for iirigation purposes aic owned by the 
Darbar. In the lully tracts, however, the sdhukd}s make their own 
anangement with the tcfrvls or headmen of Bhil viUages, who, as a 
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Variations 
anil cmisos 


31 t<nnl 
cnu luion. 

Cultivator, 


rule, stand secunty Since the famine of 1899 r^any sahulats have 
stopped rnahing- loans, and the Stale has had to make more advances 
than previous to that famine 

Section II —Wages and Prices 
( Tables XIII, XIV. ) 

In villages wages are still generally paid m land Plouglunen 
( Halts) are geneially paid Rs 5 per month or fiom Re 1 to per 
month with food and clothing For ploughing, a man is paid 3 annas 
a day, at the sowing the wages are increased to annas 4 a day For 
collecting wheat a labourei receives one sheaf out of every thirty he 
cuts, his average daily earnings being from 8 to 10 lbs of wheat 
For collecting and threshing other crops a laboufSh’tftii^Mid 2 annas 
a day in addition to a small dole of gram A female labornWreeaweg^ 
a little less than a male For collecting opium juice a labou ^ 
is paid annas a day and is in addition given a small quantity > 
the juice about one tola's weight on an aveiage Those emploj f 
m picking cotton are paid li annas per dharl or 5 seers ( 10 It 1 
picked Their daily wages come to about 2 annas For otiier 
agiicultural operations such as potato or ground nut digging a 
labourer is paid 2 annas a day Village artisans and seivants 
receive a fixed quantity of gram from each field at the harvest 

The usual price of joxmr is about 12 Rs per mdnl or about 20 seers 
to the rupee, but the price fell in 1902 to Rs 5 pei mmi, f e , 48 
seers per rupee The result of the fall was felt specially in the 
town and to some extent ui the districts In the town life wages of 
ordinary labourers rose fioin 6 pice to 3 annas per labomer and many 
of the cultivatois found a difficulty m getting hdhs for temporary 
work in the fields 


In the famine yeai puces rose rapidly, reacliing a maximum m the 
case of maize of lOj seers instead of 25 to the rupee, in the case of 
wheat of 10 instead of 16, of jowdi of 10 instead of 23 and m the 
case of kodta of 20 instead of 60 


In time of scarcity or famine, when there is no demand for labour 
in the fields, a decrease takes place in the rate of wages The great 
mortality uhtch followed on the famine of 1899 1900 materially 
reduced the labour supply, while the appearance of plague m the 
districts m 1902 just as the ciops were ready for harvesting, and the 
diificulty of inducing laboureis to woikm infected areas, was a serious 
hindrance to the collecting ot the opium 


Ihc material condition of the lural population is said not to have 
1 Idly recovered trom the eftects of the famine of 1899-1900 wliich 
mvoheathe cultivatorm heavy debt'. The possessions of a cultivator 
*ro very few. and hismodeof life very simple. He has generally two 
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rooms m his hut with an enclosed compound at the back, styled the 
bara One of the rooms he usually utilizes for himself and his 
family and the other for his cattle Very few cultivators have a 
separate shed for cattle The houses are usually tiled except in the 
billy tiacts where they are thatched with dry leaves and grass 

Formerly, most cultivators owned a larger number of cattle than 
they now do It is estimated that 20 yeais ago each cultivator had 
on an average 2 plough bullocks and from 5 to 8 head of cattle 
He has now on an average about 5 head of cattle in all, including 
plough bullocks The family of the cultivator consists on the 
average of about 5 souls In a dark coiner of one of the moms used 
for the accommodation of the family, the cooking place is situated and 
near it the house-wife keeps her cash generally buried underground 
This IS house -money and is never touched by the husband save 
on urgent necessity In the other corner is the earthen ware kothi or 
receptacle for storing gram The culinary pots are generally earthen 
except the drinking cup (lota) which is of brass A quilt (ra^dt) 
or a piece of matting is used as a bed, This is generally stowed 
away m the loft above the kitchen during the day along with pots 
and other miscellaneous articles The larger agricultural imple- 
ments aie generally stored outside m the bat a, the smaller in the 
loft The cultivator eaily m the morning takes his plough and 
bullocks to the fields, while his wife prepares his meals, which 
consist usually of one or two loaves of maize flour with some 
vegetables The elder children or the wife heiself takes the food 
and a chaiil (earthen jar) of water to the field. After the cultivator 
has taken his meal his wife stops and assists in the field work. In 
the evening the cultivator returns and has his evening meal Except 
in the hot season the cultivator and his family all sleep together 
inside the hut 

The dress of the cultivator consists generally of a dhoti or loin cloth 
worth about 8 annas, a twofolcled cloth generaUy made of khddi 
(coarse cloth) used for covering his body costing about Rs 2, a 
small turban worth about Re 1-4 0, and native shoes worth about 
a rupee In some cases he has also a short coat, also made of khddi, 
which he uses on ceremonial occasions or when he has to go into 
the town to make purchases or to see State official The coat costs 
him about one rupee twelve annas and being made of double cloth 
lasts him foi two years The dress of his wife consists of two 
skirts {lehengas or ghdg>‘as) each worth from 4 to 5 rupees, two 
bodices icholis) worth about 8 annas each, and 2 or 3 head cloths 
Ougras) worth about 12 annas each The childien wear a small coat 
and a cap costing from 5 to 6 annas With a country blanket for the 
rains, the total cost of the dress of a cultivator’s family consisting ot 
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one cultivator, his wife and twochildien is about 30 rupees per year, 
and the cost of living including his diet expenses about Rs 90 

In the case of Bhil cultivators the ordinary chaiges for dress are less 
by one half of that of other ciiltivatois In regard to diet also the 
Bhil supplements his food by jungle pioduce of which he has the 
free use His savings from the profits of cultivation as also his 
earnings by the sale of fuel and green fodder go almost wholly to the 
village Kalal or country liquor seller. 

The agricultural day labourer has a smaller hut than the cul- 
tivator His belongings are similar except that be possesses no 
agricultural cattle or implements He has, as a rule, no stock of 
grain, but depends on the daily earnings of himself and his family 
for livelihood Ihe son of a held labourer generally works as an 
apprenticed hah or ploughman to the cultivators and is paid from 
one to two lupees a month accoiding to his age At the time of 
the wheat harvest labourers often travel long distances and their 
wages which aie geneially paid m kind are accumulated to form 
a stock which supports them when there is no woik in the fields. 
The a\erage annual expenses of the agiicultuial labomer are not much 
less than those of the cultivator 

The dress of the middle class Hindu clerli. consists of a thin muslin 
shirt, a long coat of Manchester cloth, a dhoti or paijama, 
a turban (geneially coloured) or cap and native shoes The dress 
of his family is the same as m a cultivator’s family, the diffeienca 
being in the quality of the cloth, muslins being geneially used 
instead of the kliddt (coarse cloth) 1 he annual expenditure on dress 
for himself and Ins family is about Rs 60 and on food Rs 120, 
the total annual cost for a family consisting of 3 or 4 members 
being about Rs IbO 

In the case of Muhammadans of the same standing a clerk generally 
pobsesses fiom 2 to the same number of dapatds (scarves), 

from 6 to 8 Kuttas (shirts), the same number ol pmjdnias, 3 or 4 
tjii^aiklias (coats) and 3 to 4 pairs of shoes These articles cost 
about Rs 80 a year His wife vv ill have fi ora 6 to 8 changes of clothes 
costing about Rs 50 Food costs about Rs 180 a year, making 
the total cost foi a family of 3 or 4 persons Rs 310 

The standaul of hying in the case of nncldle class clerk has certainly 
usen, articles of foreign manufactures such as glass and China ware 
and fane cloths being much more commonly used In the case of 
cultivators and labourers no great change is to be obseiVed. the only 
marked difference being the substitution of kerosme oil lamps for the 
local seed oil c/tiragfi 
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Seotion III —Forest 
(Table IX ) 

The State possesses no real forest although the hills of the Control, 
western districts are covered with jungle No systematic forest 
management is followed as the Forest Department inaugurated 
1873 was abolished in 1888 The revenue officers now control the 
cutting of tiees and leinoval of produce from forest situated in their 
charges 

The trees are not of very great value or laige size, teah {Tectona Trees 
gtandis) of small size, dhdota {Ano^exssus latifolta), bghem 
{Tetrmnaha helerica), mahud { Bassta laHfoha), and khdkhra 
{Butea fionclosa) being the most important species Bamboos 
grow in large quantity neai Bajna 

Some catechu has been pieparedfromthe khmr (Acacia catechii), Prodnoe 
about 170 maunds being made in 1904 05 and sold for Rs 8,000 

Work in the jungles is carried on by the Bhils, who collect forest 
produce and fuel foi sale A large area is covered with grass which 
in 1904-05 sold for Rs 13,000, giving a piofit of Rs 9,000 
Seotion IV— Mines and Minerals 
( Table XII ) 

Lying 111 the Deccan trap area tlie State is not favoutably placed 
as regards mineral deposits No systematic survey has as yet taken 
place, and possibly m the sandstone out-crops which occur heie and 
theie minerals may yet be discoveied 

' Jhink la pathhai a variety of calcite, as it is called locally, is 
found at Bibiod, a village three miles from the town, and is used in Patlihar 
making plaster 

A qiiariy of red sandstone, six miles from Ratlam town, is used BmUUflg 
for extracting building stone 

Seotion V —Arts and Manufactures 
(Table XI ) 

'' A few Hindu weavers ( Salvi , and Bbambis) and some Musalman Hond Indns- 
weavers ( Momins ) carry on this industry. Most of the latter came *cottoa weav- 
to Ratlam from Jhalawai, Rampura (Indore) and Shajapur etc 
( Gwalior ) about 50 years ago Local thread, varying from 20 to 
50 counts, is used for coarse cloths For finer textures thiead vary- 
ing from 50 to 200 counts is Imported from Bombay, The coarse 
hand-woven khddl cloth, on account of its cheapness and strength, 
is largely used by the poorer classes The well-to do prefer doth 
imported from Bombay Tuibans of fine texture made by the local 
Morams and Salvis compare favourably with those made at Delhi, 
but it appears that local artisans are handicapped by their ignorance 
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of the bleaching piocess earned on in Delhi An attempt is now bein 
made to mtroduce the flyshuttle among the weavers The famin 
of 1899 1900 affected this industry severely, the weavers losm 
credit with the sahular, while a rise in the price of yarn has als 
caused a depression in the trade 

Raw cotton from the fields is sold to wholesale dealers, who get 
cleaned m the local factory or give it to the hand gin workers m th 
town These workers number about 300 The cotton seed, whic! 
selves as food for cattle, is purchased fiom the ginners The gmnei 
cotton then passes into the hands of Pmjaras ( cotton teasels ), wh. 
number about 50 families m the town, from whom it passes to th, 
spinners Spinning formerly gave employment to about 2 00( 
women, but owing to the use of machine made yarn the numbers sc 
employed are diminishing yearly The spun thread passes to thi 
wearers The total number of families engaged m the weaving 
trade is about 150. of which half are Muhammadan Momms None 
of them aie capitalists, all bemg dependent on sdhukats 

Till a few yeais ago the dyeing industry was m a very thriving 
condition The followers of this ciaft came originally from Marwfii 
and Alwar They are all Muhammadan Rangiez '“fhe Rangrez 
families now number 80 They dye m all colours The kusum or 
safflower ( CaHhamus imetona) dyemg and Uhna dyeing of Ratlam 
have a considerable reputation in the neighbourhood Cloth pnnting 
was also extensively practised*by the Chhipas of the capital, as well 
as those of the jugir Milages of Rancher and Dhanasuta, but is now 
carried on to a small extent onlj The art has declined of late 
years, owing to the import of foreign made dyeing stuffs 

The two most important classes of dyeing are the clnmn and 
li^hna, two forms of kneo or handauna djeing In each case the 
cloths are coloured with a xaiiety of shades by dyeing certam 
portions and then lying them up while other parts are bleached and 
dyed, the process being repeated as often as required 

(patterns 

of floners), moh chur ( of pearls ), laddu-hhat ( of the shape of tlie 
sweetmeat), and harelt (shaped like the vegetable of this 
name ( Momotdtca camnha ) 

cloth B pettetn, 

this IS used in turbans and w/ is 

Iron work IS earned on by the blacksmiths, most of whom wore 
brought by Colonel Boithiuck from Khachraud some 70 years ago 
The Loh.irs of katl.<m, nho arc a handy and haulworking class 
number about GO families They manulaclme utensils and agi ic ub 
toral implements The manufacture of iron safes, winch aie noV 
rartnu neighbouring Stales, was introduced about 20 

joftiS BgO ^ 
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The biasiers in Ratlain are mostly Hindu Kaseias while the Bioss aiid 
coppersmiths are mostly Muhammadan Kalaigais Most of the 
brasiers were brought into Ratlam from Mewar during the time of 
Raja Prithvi Singh A tradition exists in the community that 
their goods were exempted throughout India from customs duties 
The Kaseras of Udaipur weie once told to cast a brazen Nandi 
( sacred bull of Shiva ) of natural size, which the Maharana wanted 
to install m the famous shrine of Eklingnath m Mewar Twice the 
mould cracked while the molten bionze was being poured m, thus 
rendeiing their labour fuble, and entailing great loss A thud mould 
was made which was also about to give way when one of the mould- 
ers with rare boldness placed his back against the crack and kept it 
there unflinchingly till the work of moulding the bull was accom- 
plished The moulder died, but the Maharana’s orders weie carried 
out The Maharana then decreed that in futme all their wares 
should pass duty free 

Besides the usual utensils tlie brass moulders make " bubble bub- 
bles, ’’ which are in great demand in the neighbouring distiicts 
There are about 75 families of Kaseias, of whom about 20 are capi 
talists, the remainder being dependent on sahtikars About 100 
other families maintain themsehes by working as hammerers, 
scrapers, etc , m the brasitis’ shops 

A few turners called Khairatis and Chungars carve imported CaiTing 
i\ory into bracelets, combs, dies, chessmen, fans, etc The ivory 
biacelots made hero aie exported to neighbouring States Ivory 
bangles, coloured red by a special process and painted in gold with 
simple figures, known as chandabat bangles, find a ready sale in 
the neighbourhood. 

The manufacturers purchase the chlk ( crude opium ) from the Opn>“> 
cultivator through daldls or brokers, and import it into Ratlam 
where it is made into opium chiefly for the Bombay market 
Though the Malwa piocess of turmng the c7ii7„ into balls {batti) 
appears, atfiist sight, to be a rough and ready one, the manipulations 
involved requires experts, who are limited in number and confined 
almost wholly to the Brahman class In Ratlam, Sakhwal, Bagda 
and Hamia Gaur Brahmans have monopolised the art Their 
dexterity is well known and their services are in gieat demand in 
the neighbouiing States They can tell at a glance whether a cer- 
tain baU IS their own handiwork or not, though placed among balls 
made by different persons 

The chlK is fiist collected in a big copper vat about 6 to 8 feet in 
diameter and to 2 feet in depth A workman then steps into the 
vat and treads the juice with his feet, holding on to a piece of rope 
over-head to give him purchase 1 he contents of one vat or ahakh 
is about 25 mauiids bakka ; this auantitv is considered sufficient to 
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provide one day’s worlv for a full complement of woilonen, usually 
16 hands After the whole has been trodden into a unifoim viscous 
mass, a lump is taken out, placed on a platter and kneaded and 
manipulated by men sitting opposite to each other Foui pairs of 
manipulators knead the lump which is passed on to each pair 
successively These lumps after undergoing this manipulation are 
taken to the head man, styled the janiadar, who rolls them between 
his hands into balls of about a pound’s weight each The jamaddi 
continually wets his hands with ; abbd-ld pdm, the water in which 
the bags containing the chlk have been washed The balls are then 
thrown into finely powdered pattl (dried and broken opium leaves) 
They lemam covered with these leaves for a couple of months, when 
they aie broken up and re-made so as to ensure homogeneity, a piocess 
known as chapat The balls when ready are placed m the boxes 
called ardhia or “ half chest ’’ (two such boxes making a “ chest ” 
containing 140 lbs ) in which the opium is exported 

Opium from Bunswara oi Khandu is infeuor to tliat of Malwa, 
with which it is never mixed in a higher ratio linn that of one to 
eight or ten parts by weight, otherwise the mixture fniilsJe-satisfy 
tests 

The c//Jl IS always tested before it is puichased This jnocess, 
known as tancli mkaltia, consists in making a solution of Zi folat, 
of c/ii/v with about 21 tolas of hot water and straining it while hot 
through threefolds of Chinese uce paper If the Uilh is good it 
should pass through in two or three minutes The filtered solution 
is then concentrated by boiling and is allowed to stand till the 
next morning If the viscosity is then such as to allow of its being 
drawn up in thin filaments on a piece ’of straw it is good This 
residue should be about one tola in weight Adulteration of opium 
IS now very common, tamarind, jaggery, wax, French chalk and 
gram flour being the ingredients usually employed in adulterating 

The cost of labour in manufacturing fifty kadicha maunds of chiL 
into balls is (exclusne of the cost of oil, pali, chests, etc ), Rs 42, 
the labourers or workmen employed getting about four to five annas 
a day cash each, besides a pound of parched wheat sweetened with 
molasses. About 200 families are] supported by this hand industry 
The local woikmen or /mwd/s have a high leputation and generally 
go to Bhopal, Ujjauj, Indore and Siddhpur (Gujaiat) to manufacture 
opium In these places there are no skilled local men Till 1857, 
juice was always sent to Ratlam from these places to be made 
up into balls. It is interesting to note the teims on which the 
Ratlam hapidh weie first secured by the Gujaiat meichants m 
Siddhpiir-Pattan. The engagement extended over a period of about 
eight mouths, from the day they left Ratlam The terms amounted 
to one rupee casb, j seer of ghi, ] seei of molasses, ^ seer of sugar 
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I seei of nee, 2 seers of wheat flonr per head per diem, while duiing 
the caking operation 2^ tolas of tobacco and 1 tola of majum were 
added to the above At present the cash wages are reduced to half 
this amount, while rice, sugar, etc , is no longer given 

Cloth printing was also until recently an industry of some conse- Cloth print 
quence , but competition with European printed cloth has almost 
Inlled it The printers were Musalman chhipas, most of whom 
have, owing to the decline of the industry, left Ratlam for other 
places in search of employment 

The undyed cloth is first soaked in a solution of cow dung, it is 
then after a thoiough rinsing in clean water dipped into a mixture of 
castor oil and sanchom It is then soaked in a solution of myrabolan 
{harda) powder and then pnnted with the designs which are cut on 
wooden blocks 

The dyes used formerly consisted of a pigment made of htrdlasi 
{Feme sulphate) and a red dye formed of gem (red ochre), alum, 
ghl, flour and gum thickening Of late, however, aniline dyes 
have been substituted for these, while the dye from the al (Monnda 
tinctona) used on borders has been replaced by alizarine Some half 
a dozen Bohora families are engaged m manufactunng soap and gun- 
powder The ingredients of the soap are oil of poppy seed, sajjt 
(impure caibonate of soda), lime and castoi oil 

In the manufacture of gunpowder the ingiedienl used aie mire Gunpoivder 
sulphur, charcoal of the ah {Calotiapts procera) and gum 

Snuff prepared in Ratlam is in great request m the adjoining dis- Snuft 
tncts Dried tobacco is beaten into dust with a flail {mogn) and sifted 
through a sieve This process has to be earned on in a closed room 
and IS very trying to the workmen The powdered tobacco is then 
ground fine in a mill. The dearer varieties of snuff are perfumed with 
musk and other scents 

A raaund {pakka) of tobacco yields twelve seeis of snuff, which ArRsh bi 
sells at from eight annas to a rupee a seer according to its quality 

The local masons (silmvats) prepare a fine plaster for walls 
called arash ki-halai, which gives their surface the appeaiance 
of smoothly polished white marble, but without its characteristic 
veins. A coarse quartz known as amsh-ka pathhar, obtained from 
quarries m Banswdra, is broken into small pieces, which are then 
burnt in an open fire fed with cow-dung cakes (chhena). The burnt 
stone IS then slaked in boiling watei with which a little milk and 
curds have been mixed. The stone, now reduced to powder, is mixed 
with water and the mixture, kept m earthen pots, is prevented from 
drying by the addition of water from time to time. Bits of stone, 
which are only partially burnt, then settle at the bottom They 
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are removed and mi\ed with pieces of another hind of stone, 
Known as jlnn la pathhar, a variety of calcite, found scattered over 
the hilly paits of the State The ini\ture is then ground and made 
into a sort of mortal, with which the first coating is given to the wall. 
Then the plaster obtained by making an intimate mixture of the fine 
powder of ihm la pathhar and the liquid slaked arash la pathhar 
is laid on and polished with trowels To make the surface more 
glossy it is rubbed constantly with the crushed kernels of cocoanuts 
and charoli seeds {BucJiatiama latifoha) tied up in a piece of thin 
cloth It IS the fine powder of jhin-ld-paihhar which enables the 
plaster to leceive a high polish, while the slaked'cirds/i Id pathhar 
gives it consistency 

Onmb nmnu About 20 families of Banjaras are engaged m this industry. They 
fRclure settled permanently m the town and given up their original 

work of earners The combs aie made of wood and bought up by 
Bohora meichants, who export them to Ujjain, Jaora, Hoshangabad, 
Mandasoi and othei places 

Section VI —Commerce and Trade 

Hietoiy Ratlam was once one of the first commercial towns in Central 

India, being the centre of an extensive trade in opium, tobacco and 
* salt It was also famous m Malwa for its time bargains called saiias, 
which were earned on more systematically than elsewhere and were 
m favour among the merchants of Malwa. 

Before the opening of the railway line to Khandwa in 1872, there 
was no better mart than Ratlam. The opening of the railway, though 
beneficial in many ways, dealt a blow to trade by diverting it to 
other channels, and by opening new distributing centres in the 
neighbouihood Ratlam then ceased to import much more than was 
actually requiied for local consumption In 1878 the railway line 
was extended to Ratlam and cart traffic, unable to compete with 
the railway, rapidly declined 

Opium The opium trade has also suffered When the whole of Malwa 

produced little more than 25,000 chests of opium, Ratlam alone 
manufactured and exported for the China market 15,000 chests, and 
in return attracted a large portion of traffic from Bombay and 
Gujarat ahd distributed the same among other towns of the country. 
The number of chests of opium giadually decreased to 5,000, then 
4,000 and is now less than 2,000 a year In 1843 when the Govern- 
ment scales for weighing opium were set up in Ratlam, theie were, 
With the exception of Indore and Dhar, no other scales m Central 
India. The opium grown in all districts bordering on Ratlam, and 
even that grown in distant places, used to be brought to the town for 
weighment 33ut during the last 25 or 30 years scales have been 
established at Jaota, Mandasor, Chitor, Bhopal, and Baran, which 
has also tended to decrease this traffic, 
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Since the opening of the railway the tobacco trade has also Tobacco 
declined In 1875 over 30,000 jpakka maunds were imported from 
Gujarat and in 1879, 20,000 maunds, of which 13,000 weie brought 
by rail and 7,000 by road The aveiage import now amounts to 
about 8,000 maunds a year 

A similar decline m piece-goods and litmna (miscellaneous articles), 
chiefly imported fiom Bombay, is also observable Formeily, no 
less than 200 to 300 turbans were turned out daily from local 
hand looms, but now not half this quantitj is made, while instead 
of some 25,000 maunds paltlui of raw cotton which used to be 
imported 30 years ago, only about 10,000 are now brought to the 
town yearly In 1893 a ginning and pressing factory was opened 
but it failed owing to the declining bade in cotton A new factoiy for 
ginning only was staited m 1903. A flourmill has (1906) 
been opened. 

While the chief article of trade as regards value has always been 
opium, as regards quantity food gi am s hare always predominated 

The trade statistics, though not quite accurate, shew that in the last 
20 years the imports weie considerably in excess of exports in re- 
gard to most articles, the balance of tiade being, therefore, against 
the State Recently trade in limbei has been busk 

The principal imports m order of importance are — crude opium, 
cloth, food stuffs, Euiopean hardware, spices, ghl, molasses (iw),'*” exports, 
sugar, tobacco, salt, kerosme oil and metal goods , and the principal 
exports are — opium, food grams, cotton, Utti, linseed, metal ai tides, 
hides, shoes and betel leaves 

Cloth, spices, metal goods, kerosme oil, sugar and European wares 
are imported from Bombay, tobacco, salt and silks from Gujarat, ghi 
and fine inushns from Delhi, wheat and giir from the United Provin- 
ces, woollen stuffs from the Punjab and crude opium and gram from 
neighbouring districts Ot exports giam, oilseeds and opium go to 
Bombay, cotton to Khandesh and Gujaiat, betel-leaves to the Punjab 
and spices, sugar, tobacco, metal and piece goods to surrounding 
districts 

The consumption of imported articles has increased rapidly Conan mpt! on 
especially since the lailway was opened Twenty yeais ago coarse 
cloth coloured with indigenous vegetable dyes was worn even by the 
middle classes, who have now taken almost entirely to using European 
cloth, mostly from Manchester It has become the fashion now- 
a days for women in this part of the country to wear saris and 
Ofhnls coloured with washable aniline dyes This has given a stimulus 
to the importation of such dves, and in spite of an order issued by 
the Darbar twenty years ago, and not yet abrogated, by which dyers 
were forbidden to use foreign dyes, the growing popular demand for 
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amhne dyes has caused it to become a dead letter The fast vegetable 
dyes which were once iii favour, are now being ousted by alizarine 
fast dyes imported from Germany. 

This change in popular taste has almost killed the cultnmtion of 
the ffl (Mormda tmctona), husutnh (Caithamas tmctona) and 
othei plants yielding colouiing matter The aniline dyes, though 
less permanent are more brilliant, cheaper and colour stuffs more 
rapidly than vegetable dyes 

Synthetic indigo, however, has not yet supplanted the natural dye 
A noticeable increase has taken place m the consumption of Mauri- 
tius sugar, kerosine oil, cloth, glass Ware, stationery and toys, which 
are used by all but the poorer classes, and especially the tinsels and 
zinc and brass ornaments, which are prized by Bhil women, arrow 
shafts and heads, painted or lacquered bamboo sticks, as also parti- 
coloured threads called lachha used m women’s toilets, and at 
mairiages and vaiious animistic rites The selleis aie petty dealers 
from the neighbouring villages whd are generally Eanias, or ciaftsmen 
like potters and cloth printers 

ten Ratlam is the only important centre of trade in the 

trea ’ State In the villages ot Dhanasuta, Namli and Eajna weekly 
markets ( /uifs, ) are held, while shops called i>eths are to be met 
with in the villages of Dharad, Dhamnod, Paneber, Sarwan and 
Sluvgarh 

classtT The piincipal castes engaged m commerce are the Mahajans, who 
trade in opium, cloth, gram, sugar and tobacco, while they also lend 
money and transact (,atta or lime bargains 

Miisalman Bohoras deal in glass ware, stationery, sugai, jaggery, 
iron, sjuccs, dued funts, kerosine ml, gunpowder and miscellaneous 
II tides They are the chief medium through which bade m 
Emopciu ai tides othei than cloth is earned on Kaseras and 
kihigais trade 111 brass and copper waie. Modus trade in leather 
and countiy shoes, Ivunjaras and M.alis are respectively Muham- 
madan and Hindu dealers in vegetables Among Brahmans only 
the Nanwanas are money lenders by trade, 

'iraiiea muon. There is «o trades-umon m the proper sense of the term in the 
S^ate, but the salal panch in a sense takes its place. The primary 
duty of this body is to regulate and decide caste disputes, but it also 
h.as a voice in all trade matters The religious heads of the Dhundia 
Jam community occasionally piohibit their followers from engaging 
in a paiticular bade The gram-dealer’s panchdyat often agree to 
arbitrarily raise the prices of gram m times of impending famine. 
In the beginning of the last famine the people complained of this to 
the btate. The dealers expecting that the Darbar would interfere 
and fj\ piires, dosed tbetr shops and the State was obliged to open 
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its own shops The strike continued for some days till the dealers 
saw no interference was intended when they were induced J;o carry 
on their trade as usual 

The piactice of apprenticeship prevails in almost every land of App ren- 
trade. In a banker’s firm the position of an appientice is below 
that of the lowest gumashta or clerk An apprentice receives no 
pay> but the proprietor or the head agent {mumm) of the firm 
sometimes helps him in earning a small income of about foui or five 
rupees a month by speculating 

In the manufacture of opium and in the industries of gold smiths 
coppei smiths and others, an apprentice is paid from one half to 
two thirds the salaiy given to trained woikmen Formerly, the town 
had its Nagar Seth, the acknowledged head m matters of trade, but 
for the last thiity or forty years he has existed only in name, the 
hereditary title of Nagai ^eth being still enjoyed by the Katana 
family. 

Itinerant tradeis attend the weekly hats in the districts andinPedlerg 
neighbouring States, the market davs being so fixed as to admit of 
their attending each in turn The peths and weekly markets are 
chiefly distributing centres. The hats near Bhil villages are collect 
mg stations for jungle products such as gum, honey, bees-wax and 
white (tubers of a species of aspatagus) The chief ai tides 
sold are piovisions, coarse doth, spices, earthen pots, tobacco, etc 

The purchasers are chiefly the local cultivators The shop Shopkeeper, 
keeper is not only a distributor but is also a gatherer, as he buys 
articles of local produce from the villagers, and sells them to whole 
sale dealers in the town. He generally barters spices, cloths and 
other articles for gram and cattle The Bhils usually have a 
standing account with the shop keeper which is cast and checked 
every year In liquidation of their debts the Bhils generally point 
out or make over some of their cattle which are valued hy panchas 
and set off against the debt This piocess is called dhof khandnt ‘ 
by the Bhils The shop-keepei lets these cattle out, for agricultural 
purposes, on hire After the agricultural operations are over the 
buUocks are again hired by the Bhils together with carts and used 
m the cainage of fuel and timbei to the different markets 

The shop-keepers in the villages are also the persons on whom the 
Bhils pnncipaUy depend for their Jthdd-btj or food and seed gram 
advances A good harvest m the case of a Bhil at the most only 
means subsistence for six months A considerable portion of the 
harvest is generally given away in charity, for, the Bhil when in 
funds IS unusually generous, and gives no thought to the morrow. 

The lemaming balance generally goes to fill tlie pockets of either the 
* Wt Ijieakiiig pp of the dlwr or herJ of cattle. 
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liquor seller or the Bania. This continues year after year till the 
Bhil is entirely dependent on the village Bama The is gene- 
tally advanced on the usual sawan system, an inferior giam being 
generally advanced, repayment in kind being made in a superior 
grain A Bhil gets an advance of ’kadi a (an inferior millet) and 
agrees to repay in maize the next year, and m default to pay a similar 
quantity of wheat — a still more expensive gram — the third yeai in 
lieu of the maize or kodm. Cash loans are few, but always cairy 
exorbitant interest, sometimes one to two annas on the lupee per 
month Generally the headman or tmvl has to stand security to 
induce the Bama to open an account with a Bhil residing m his 
village The system, though certainly not m the interests of the 
Bhils, IS nevertheless in favour with them In the famine of 
1899-1900 when it was found that the Bama not only gave short 
weight to the Bhils but also charged exorbitant prices for grain, the 
State opened shops in the Bhil districts and sold at a fixed rate But 
the Bhils, who had accounts with particular Bamas, could not be 
induced to buy at the State shops, preferring to trudge many miles 
daily in ordei to go to then own Bamas for their necessaries 

In the last famine, many of the Bhils died and village shop keepers 
who had made advances to them failed Few shop-keepers now 
deal with the Bhils in the old way, and the State has had to step in 
and take the Bamas place 

, These village shop keepers used to have their hhoh<t (granaries) 

full of such gram as kodra, which keeps without deteriorating for 
jeais together, and also heids of cattle which they hired out, but 
since the lam me year thcj have had to gi\e up this practice 
State control Ihese petty village shop keepers themselves have now lost credit 
with the big town Bamas and the State has had to lend them sums 
free of inteiest to open shops in remote villages In matters of 
trade with a view to prevent malpractices by dishonest Bamas the 
State has made arrangements for the control of sales Gram is now 
sold not by measure but by weight A contractor appointed by the 
State supervises all weighments. This system is in force both m 
the town and m the districts All gram of not less than three maunds’ 
weight has to pass thiotigb the weighing contractor’s hands This 
precludes the possibility of grain dealers defrauding customers by 
giving short weight The weighing contractor is allowed to charge 
the seller one anna on every mani (6 pahha maunds) weighed He 
pays Rs. 1,200 annually to the State in consideration of the profit 
he makes For the sale and purchase of such goods as ghi, jaggery, 
hemp, cotton, etc., the weighment has to be made at the State 
scales w hich are set up in the Manak chowk A pass, certifying to the 
weight is then given, a duly of half an anna per maund being levied 
from both the seller and the buyer. An annual income of about 
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Rs 2,000 2<5 derived from tins source which is credited to the Munici- 
pality Quantities of less than one pakla seer are not brought to 
the scales 

In almost all trade transactions brokers {dalals) are greatly in Brokers 
evidence, separate dalals dealing with transactions in buying and 
selling houses, cattle, cloth, drugs and almost all articles These 
dalals who are required by the State to register their names, no 
others being recognised, number about 500 

Special arrangements have also been made by the State for con- 
tiolling the sale of timbei brought in by Bhils In order to protect 
these simple folk fiom being imposed upon, certain persons have 
been appointed by the State to sell all timber brought in by Bhils 
by auction to the highest bidder and to see that the money is paid 
over to the Bhils 

Certain cesses have been levied at the instance of the traders 
themselves, the amount so collected being expended on charitable 
objects m consultation with a committee of traders 

The carriage of goods to and from Ratlam is done by lail and Trade rmitea 
load. Expoits and imports are chiefly carried by the Rajputana cniriage 
Malwa, and Bombay Baioda and Central India Railways, to 
and from the chief trading centres of Northern India, the Bombay 
Presidency, Rajputana and Central India The export and import 
tiade ivith the adjoining tracts of Bagar, Kanthal and the neigh 
bourmg districts and villages is earned on by means of bullock 
carts and pack bullocks Carts and pack bullocks are hired out by 
Tehs and cultivators, camels by Musalman Kunjaras, and oxen by 
Banjaias, Tehs and local Mahajans The goods thuscanied are chiefly 
gram, hides, nialnid flowers and timber. Goods are carried by carts 
in Winter and summer butm the wet weather by means of bullocks, 
buffaloes, and asses The owners of carts and pack animals are not 
as a rule traders The cart traffic has greatly declined in conse- 
quence of the opening of Railways Formerly, as many as 3,000 
country carts plied between Ratlam and other places and 5,000 pack 
bullocks, but the number of carts is now reduced to 200 while of 
pack bullocks, scarcely fifty remain 

The principal trade routes are the Banswara, the Khachraud and 
the Mliow Nimach, roads. Traffic goes by rail to Indore, Nimach 
Ujjain, and Bribsh India generally, 

Ratlam is now an important Rajlway Junction and its importance 
will be increased on the opening of the Nagda Muttra branch. 

Capitalists having more than Rs. 1,50,000 are about 21 in number Cupitalists. 
and belong mainly to the Oswffi, Fatehpura, Porwai, Agar>val, 

Nanwana Brahman, Nagar Brahman, Bohra and Saraogi classes. 

They engage in different kinds of trade. 
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The number of capitalists who are supposed to have fiom 
Rs 15,000 to Rs, 75,000 is 150 and of those having from Rs 75,000 
to Rs 1,50,000 IS 40 

Native films The principal native firms in the State dealing m opium, gram, 
cotton, etc , have trade connections with big merchants in Bombay 
and Gujarat 

The chief opium merchants are Seths Magniram Bhaubhiitsingh, 
Gulji Puianmal, Udeyiam Jainarayan, Shivbaksh Johar Mai, Shiv 
shamal Kishan Dayal, Ramchandra Kedarmal, Harsamal Harbaksh 
Premsukh Nandlal, Fatabhai Bhaikhan, Sanwalbhai Nathhubhai, 
Kheta Varda, Tarachand Bhimrij and Gomaji Mayachand 

The chief grain and oil seeds merchants arc Karamchand Bhoi- 
raj, Kevalji Pannalal, Sataram Goda, Ganesh Sivnarayan Sivnath 
Gaiiesh and Ramnarayn Chunilal Misnmal Muthralal and Dhanna 
Keval deal in cotton, etc 

^ himr" Transport ” and the “Standaid Oil ” Companies have 

established bulk oil installations in the town for the sale of kerosine 
oil, while the Buima Oil Trade Company is now electing godowns tor 
storage and sale The oil is sold in the districts and the neighbour 
ing States in cans. 

"^Mfabum? every article is sold by weight excepting liquor, which 

Prtclous " ’ IS sold by pints and quarts Only one weight, the rattl is used 
precious stones, peails, etc , twenty seeds of alsi ( linseed ) 
making one ratti Rattl weights made of agate are imported from 
Jaipur 

A dtntj or tliarmt seed [Ahrus precatonus), a small red and black 
berry, is the smallest Jeweller’s weight 

3 Baf ley Stains — 1 Gunj. 

11 Gun] . . . . = 1 Rattl 

Pearls are weighed by the rattl, but the price is calculated by a 
complicated process, m which the weight has to be turned into 
c/i«vrts, the price being so many rupees per chava The following 
IS the table of goldsmith’s weight , — 

1 Gm . . = I Rattl 

8 Raftts , ^ = 1 Masha. 

12 Mashas . . ,. = 1 Tola 

Goldsmith's weights by which gold, silver, etc , aie weighed 
me made locally of bell-metal. One ratll of goldsmith’s weight is 
equal to one gnwj or charmt. 
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Bulky goods are weighed according to the following tabic which 
takes the place of avoirdupois — 

40 Ka’ddr (Brthsh) Rupees tn xoctghi = 1 lb or \ seer kachcha 
80 Kalddr {British) Rupees in weight = 1 seer pakla 

5 Seers pakla (1 Paseri) = 1 Dhari 

8 Dharis ~ 1 Maund pakka 

6 Maunds = 1 Mdni 

100 Mdtns = 1 Mandsa 

100 Mandsas = 1 Kanctsa 

Alkali, coffee, cotton, drugs, nee, salt, spices, molasses, and sugar, 
etc , are all weighed according to the above table of weights 

Only liquor is measured by addhis or half bottles and botals oi Measures 
full bottles All otlier articles solid or liquid are weighed and not capacity 
measured 


by 


The English measure of length is generally used in the State Measures by 
Silks, woollen and cotton cloths are measured by the w»-(yard) 

Cloth is also measured by the hath which is equal to about 1' 8 " 

Lengths of fields, roads, etc , are measured by jarlbs (chains) 

When things are sold by number, English numbers are almost always 
used, e g , mbs, holders, pencils, stockings, etc , being sold by the 
dozen. 

Logs of timber and pieces of cloth are sometimes sold by the 
Ion or score Mangoes are generally sold by the hundred 

The unit of land surface measure is a bigha It is equal to Moiaures of 
146 feet 8 inches square One acre is equal to 2 025 bighas snrfaoo 

The English measure of cubic contents is used for road metal, Measuroa by 
earthwQik and masonry 

The Samvat era Vikrama is followed m the State The State Measure of 
official year begins on the first day of the dark half of the month of 
Bhddmpada ( August ) and ends on the last day of the month of 
Shi dwan (July) In Ratlam with the majority of the Hindus, and 
for State purposes also, the first day of the lunar month is the Badl 
Pratipada or the first of the dark half of the month But the 
lunar year, especially with other Brahmans, begins with the first 
day of the bright half or Shulla palish in Chaitra, With Bauias, 
however, the new year begins on 1st Kdrttli Sudi ( bright half ) 
and not Chaitra 

Seotion VII— Means of Communication 
( Table XV ) 

In 1872 the Ajmer Khandwa branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Eoilisays 
metre gauge railway was opened up to Ratlam It runs for 25^ 
miles through the State with stations at Ratlam, Namliand Naugan- 
wfin. Ratldm is the junction for this line and the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India broad eauae railwav. the TJnain Codhra Bai ndn 
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branch of this system running for about 10 miles through the State 
with stations at Ratlam and Marwani Its importance will be still 
furthei increased by the extension of this bianch to Muttia from 
Nagda The effect of these lines during the famine was very 
marked, gram being imported in large quantities and materially 
assisting in checking migration The effect m other directions is not 
noticeable, except in Ratlam town where the use of European cloths 
IS becoming general 

There were no metalled roads in the State before the superintend- 
ency of Mir Shahamat All, during the inmoiity of Raja Ranjit 
Singh The State is now traversed by about 50 miles of metalled 
road of which 15 miles are kept up by the Darbar, 33 by Govern- 
ment and 2 by Gwalior The 15 miles he in and around the town 
of Ratlam and are in gieat part maintained by municipal funds 
The most important roads are Mhow Nimach road of which 25 
miles lie m State territory and 8 miles of the Namli bailana road, 
both maintained by Government 

Villages, as a rule, are connected by unmetalled roads 
The usual country caits are employed in the districts, but m 
Ratlam sprmged cairiages and bullock shigiains aie common 
The Postal ariangements m the State are all Imperial The 
number of Post oflicesis five, two in Ratlam town, one at Namli, one 
at Pancher and one at Sarwan 

An experimental branch Post office was opened at Bajna at the 
instance of the Dribar, but was closed as the receipts did not cover 
the cost of the establishment 

A Telegraph office has been opened tn the town combined with 
the Post office besides the offices at the Railway Stations of 
Ratlam, Namli, Nowganwan and Maiwfini 

Section VIII —Famine 
(Table XXX ) 

Of the total land aiea under cultivation only about six per cent is 
artificially irrigated by wells, orhis and tanks, which arc dependent 
for then supply of water on the yeaily rainfall 
In the year 1877 73 the rainfall was comparatively scarce, 
amounting to hardly half the normal quantity Little or no water 
was available for irrigation, while a want of water for dnnkmg pur- 
poses was felt in many places The prices of staple food grams rose 
abnormally. 

Tlicre was also a scarcity of fodder for cattle. During that year 
56,319 people were relieved In addition to this about 2,000 Bhils 
were fed daily for several months A sum of Rs 1,500 was spent 
aLo m feeding unclaimed cattle and wild birds during the ramy 
season when no food u. available in the jungles. 
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In 1887, 1889, and 1897 scarcity was experienced, on tile first 
occasion from excessive and in Ih^last two years deficient ram 

In the year 1899 1900 actual famine occurred in the State, still 
Lnown to people as the Chhapama (literally “the fifty-sixth”) or the 
Samvat year 1956 The total rainfall during the year was only 14j 
inches, as against the then normal ramfall of 34 inches The deficit 
in the production of food stuffs was about 90 per cent About 8 pei 
cent of the population had to be relieved during the months of 
March, April, May and June, and relief opeiations were continued for 
ten months and a half, the daily average of the persons relieved during 
the whole peiiod amounting to 5 per cent, of the population The 
Ehils in the hilly tracts were the worst oft They weie the fiist to 
teel the pinch of fanune and about 36 per cent of the Bhil population 
had to be relieved for seven months The cost of relief per unit on 
the relief works was one anna six pies per day and the cost of 
relief per 1,000 workers, including establishment, etc , was Rs 92 

To meet this calamity sums of money were advanced by the State 
without interest to the village Banias to purchase food giam and 
make advances on credit to their clients, and to enable them to 
open shops for the sale of giain m out of the-way places Money was 
also advanced to labourers on the condition of their doing State 
work It was arranged that the Bhils m the Bajna district should 
be employed in cutting grass and wood, and that their carts and 
bullocks should be employed on hue m conveymg the grass and 
wood to Ratlam In the town the petty dealers had to close their 
shops as they could get no gram to carry on their business, the big 
mechants, who had stocks of gram havmg raised the prices The 
sahukars and merchants were then induced to arrange amongst 
themselves that those in the town who had stocks on hand should sell 
at a price fixed by their panchas Some merchants were induced 
to undertake the importation of gram from outside and sell at one 
rupee per maul (6 Bengal maunds) under the cost price, the State 
remitting the usual customs duties and taxes on all imports By this 
means a very large quantity of grain was brought into the State, 
and prices remained comparatively stable and did not again rise. 

Subsequently it was found expedient to open relief works m 
November 1899. 

In the begmning there was a scarcity of fodder, but the hilly tracts 
of Bajna supplied grass and gave employment to the Bhils Some 
grass was also imported from Ainargaih (Jhxbiia territory) by rail 
The normal price of grass in ordinary times is Rs 5 per one 
thousand bundles, but the average price of grass during the famine 
year rose to Rs 12 per thousand bundles The condition of cattle m. 
the Mahva plateau was bad, while in the hilly tract it was fair. 
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The famine was not equally severe m all parts In the Blul district 
of Bajna it was most severe, less^so in the three districts of Dharar, 
Dhamnod and Ringnia, and comparatively light in the town suburbs 
About 62 per cent of the Bhil population of Bnjna, and about 5 per 
cent of the rest of the population were actually relieved The 
niimbei of those employed on works during the latter peiiod of the 
famine was 5,202, and of those receiving gratuitous relief 2 120 
per diem Up to the end of March 1900, the total numbei of units 
relieved through works weie 400,219 and those relieved gratuitously 


>0 The effect of the famine of 1899 1900 on the Bhil population was 
very demoralising Not being used to hard work, they did not avail 
themselves of the relief works until compelled by hunger to leave 
their homes. Begging is considered highly disreputable among them, 
^d a Bhil, who lived by begging, was generally put out of caste 
During the famine, however, this sentiment disappeared and many 
Bhils took to begging and continued as professional beggars after 
famine conditions ceased to exist 

The mflux of immigrants from other places in a weak state of 
health resulted m an outbreak of cholera and small pox among the 
Bhils and also among the inmates of the poor houses The mortality 
during the year was 56 per thousand of the population as against 
the normal rate of 20 per thousand 

There was also an increase of crime against property during tho 
year. The number of thefts and offences against property committed 
during tlie year was 1,010 as against 282 during the previous year 



CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
(Tables XVI to XXVII), 

Section I —Administration 

In early days before the establishment of the British supremacy Earlj days 
and indeed until the minority of Raja Ranjit Singh, the administra- 
tion was conducted on the old lines The Chief was the sole authority 
in the State, his word being law m all matters He was assisted 
by officials whose powers were very ill defined Judicial powers 
were wholly undefined and might, rather than right, was the rule 
of the day 

All districts were farmed out to tjamdars who, so long as they 
paid in the contract sums, were left to their own devices, making 
their own terms with cultivators, and, as a rule, exercising jndiaal 
powers within their holdings Appeals always lay to the Chief, but 
he was not easily accessible, save to those who could pay then 
way, and the administration was thus in great part left to tjdraddrs, 
landholders and big officials 

Ratlam being a mediatised State, the Chief exercises the powers CI«nonJ. 
generally granted m such cases Ho has unlimited powers m all 
matters of general administration and m civil judicial cases, but 
in criminal matters his powers are limited 

The Chief takes the leading place in the administration, heanng Chiefs 
all important civil suits, appeals, cuil and criminal, and reviews the 
decisions of the Dlwdn in all cases in which it may be necessaiy 

He IS assisted by a Dhmn, who is the chief executive officer 
and who also hears and disposes ol appeals sent up from the lower 
courts All executive powers are delegated to the Dhvdn, who 
acts under the instructions of the Chief In regard to financial 
questions the Dlwan has power to sanction all expenditure provided 
for in the budget , as regards extraordinary chaiges not provided foi 
in the budget he has to obtain the orders of the Chief The principal 
departments of the administration ate the Darbar presided ovei by 
the Chief , the Judicial department, the Revenue, Accounts oi Mdl 
Daftar, Treasury, Sdyar or Customs, Daldll , Public Works, 

Medical , Educational , Shaqli-dpesha , Military or Baksht Fonz , 

Police , the Muhdfiz daftar or Records , Abkari , Department of the 
Munsanm Jdglrddrs or Office! managing Jdgtrs under attachment 
and the Paiga or Stables 

The official language of the State is Hindi in which all records Official Lang 
have been kept 

The State is, for administrative purposes, divided into two tahsils Admlmatin- 
with headquarters at Ratlam and Bajna, each in charge of a 
tahstlddr ind Vlll-, 

Appendix 

toX) 

' Tht poat of Pm nil has beon abolished staco July, 1907, aud Uib joweCB vested 
in ft toiihcil, one of us membeis noting as Socrctaiy 
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The tahslldat of Ratlam is assisted by a ndih tahslldm The tahsll 
sub du'isions are called Lamdsddrls, each being in charge of a 
kamdsddr 

In the Ratlam tahsll theie are thiee sub divisions with headquar- 
ters at Dharar, Dhamond and Ringnia, while the villages in the 
immediate vicinity of the town are in a separate circle known as the 
Halka gird lasba in charge of a patwdi i Thera are no sub-divi- 
sions m the Bajna tahsll The tahsllddr is the chief executive and 
judicial officer of the charge, exercising in the latter capacity the 
powers of a magistrate of the second class, and of a civil judge 
The taindsddrs similarly exercise the judicial powers of a third 
class magistrate and subordinate civil judge 

The tahsllddrs and kamdsddrs aie assisted by the usual clerical 
staff and in villages by the patwdrls and havtlddrs, A patwdn has 
charge of foui or five villages of which he keeps the records 

The Bajna tahsll is not an important one from the point of view 
of levenue The Ratlam tahsllddr has three kamdsddis under him, 
each of w hom is assisted by fiv e paf-wdrls Each patu'di i is allotted 
a group of villages All copies of records, accounts and statistics 
regarding the villages are kept by the pativdrl The kasha villages 
in the vicinity of Ratlam town are supervised by the Giid paiwdrl. 
In all, the Ratlam tahsll has 16 patwdns each collecting from 
Rs 10,000 to Rs 25,000 yearly 

Village adml ' Consideiable autonomy is still enjoyed by village communities 
nlstifttlon .pjjg person in the Milage administration is the patel lie 
generally holds some rent tree land, which is called khotl He is 
required to assist the patz^dris m recovering the land revenue and 
is the mouthpiece of the villagers of his village He is required 
to see that village chauUddrs aud others do their duty. He had 
formerly a powerful voice m village administration, but appears ta 
have lost much of his prestige 

When serious offences take place m the village the patel gives 
infoimation thiough the chauklddt to the nearest Police thana In 
order to carry out the duties which legitimately fell on the, patel 
in former days a haviUdr is appointed by the State to each 
village He assists the i who generally has charge of three 
or four villages to collect the revenue. All family quarrels m the 
village and the petty cases between villagers and sdimkdrs are 
settled by the patel, who uses his mfluence to bring about an 
amicable setUement In the hilly tracts, the Bhil headman is 
called the tarvi. He has the entire charge of his village, the revenue 
being generally collected through him He settles all disputes 
among the villagers and otherwise sees that they keep the peace. 
The tar/t is given a turban yearly and some land rent free. 
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The next most important official is the chauktdar He is not 
only the village watchman whose duty it is to guard the villagers 
by night, but at harvest time he is required to keep watch over the 
threshing ground, while he is also required to report all births and 
deaths m his village to the revenue office Formerly his responsi- 
bilities were veiy heavy as he was bound to make good to the 
villageis any loss occasioned by his negligence With the introduc- 
tion of regular police, however, this responsibility has disappeared. 

The chauktdar is given rent free land in return for his services 

The gam halai is the village messenger When letters or parcels 
or the baggage of State officers on duty have to be cained, the 
gam halat IS bi ought into requisition The balat takes these to the 
precincts of the next village and hands them over to the balai of 
that village 

Every village, in accordance with its size and importance, has 
its artisans The village carpenter, blacksmith, Chamar (leather 
worker), potter or the Kumhar and Naf or barber, all find their places 
in the community In order to enable these people to settle in a 
village the State generally grants them some land revenue-free 
For their work, however, they are paid in kind by the cultivators at 
harvest time Minor villages, which are not m a position to have 
their otvn artisans, depend upon the artisans of the nearest big 
villages, the customary perquisites being given at harvest time 

Section II— Legislation and Justice 
( Tables XVI and XVII ) 

No regular system of law and justice prevailed in the former Early 
days In almost all administrative features, the little jagtr village of 
to day piesents an exact semblance of the big States of early 
times The lamdar was the chief executive functionary in the 
State, who being next to the Raja was usually a man selected from 
one of the leading families This man was the centre of all Legis- 
lative, Judicial, Revenue and Geneial administrative power, Hia 
idea of government was that of an arbitrary and uncontioUed autho- 
rity, he encouraged the people to look upon him as their oracle and 
to come to him even m minor disputes and quarrels Decisions 
were always verbal and summary. The kamdar had a kohodl as 
his assistant, who acted as a kind of magistrate and chief police 
officer deciding almost all criminal cases, and when necessary 
producing parties for final orders before the kamdar 

There appears to have been no written law and no record of 
cases was kept Civil cases were generally referred to panchayats, 

, the decisions of the panchas being oral and based on custom and 
local usage No rules of limitation existed, A Court fee was 
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levied, which went by the name of nazarana, and usually amounted 
to 25 per cent of the value of the suits. A written document 
promising payment of the amount of the Court fee was taken from 
the paitieb 

Most criminal cases never reached the Kamdar at all, but were 
settled by respectable people or by the panchas of the caste to 
which the parties belonged The panchas also imposed fines and 
the money so reahsed was treated as paHchayat money Their ideas 
ot wrong doing were peculiar and some of the most lespectable 
inhabitants enjoyed the privilege of affording protection to criminals 
of any degree Theft was, however, always considered a most 
heinous offence 

The punishment of death was seldom awarded Thieves were 
punished by the amputation of a hand and murderers by that of 
both hands and feet, even as late as 1825 * The commonest form 
of punishment was that of hath or the stocks The hath was kept 
in the open space within the four walls of the hoi, as the residence 
of the Raja was termed To enhance the suffering, the stocks were 
placed in the sun These punishments were inflicted in extreme 
cases only, the ordinary form of punishment being fines and forfei- 
ture of property The fines werfe, however, generally exorbitant and 
were supposed to atone for any wrongful act irrespective of its 
character, as well as supplying compensation to the sufferer, Fines 
were realised on both the movable and immovable property of the 
individual and were considered as part of the regular revenues of 
the State The afcove system prevailed irt the State till the first 
quarter of the last century and little improvement seems to hai'e 
been made in the system of administering law and justice till 1868 
when Mir Shnhamat Ah was appointed Superintendent He at once 
organized a regulat system by establishing courts for civil and 
criminal work A Mnnsannt's Court was also established for hear- 
ing and deciding cases against idgirdars, servants of the State and 
respectable inhabitants of the town especially privileged m that 
behalf First class jaglrddrs of the State were also given limited 
civil and criminal powers within their jdgir limits. Civil and 
cnmmal justice were thus administered regularly, while to assist 
olliccrB some simple rules were collected in a small book called 
“Am i-Riasat *’ Written records of all cases were also made. The 
Kotwil still disposed, aa a magistrate, of most criminal cases 
coming to his notice. Raja Ranjlt Singh, however, separated the 
magistcnal duties from those of the police The Judge’s court was 
first established m 1888, with the original and appellate powers 
formerly held by the Darbar Court, with certain modifications, while 
the Dailvir Court was merg ed into the IjUts llids or Chief’s Court, 
» A Rajput sufforua ihls ptnffty just befott, the up[)ointiiicnt of Ihr Shalwmat Ah 
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it being provided that the Dtwau should, as far as practicable, 
sit with the Chief in judicial cases 

The present system was introduced during the minority of the Present eys 
piesent Raja by Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rastamji Thanawala when 
Dlxvan of the State 

The Codes used, in British India have been, as far as practicable, 
introduced with adaptation to local circumstances, while the spiiit of 
the British Indian Laws is strictly followed Formerly almost all 
civil cases were decided by permanent panchas nominated in this 
behalf These panchas were both the final appellate and original 
authoiities This permanent system of panchayat was abolished 
as it was found to be impractical and me'cpedient and the parties are 
now left to their own free v\ ill to appoint panchas if they like 
The civil and criminal powers are combined m the same official Legislation 
and the powers of the vanoiis courts are based on those exercised 
by similar courts in British India 
Rules and orders are issued from time to time as may be neces- 
sary on procedure and other matters. 

The British Ciiminal Procedure Code and Penal Code are followed Bcltish codes 
in the criminal courts 

In civil courts the British Code is only used as a guide 
Certain local regulations such as the “ Border Court ” and 
“ Boundary Settlement Rules” are also in force, while the State reci- 
procates with many others as regards extradition and the service 
of civil processes 

The most important local rules and orders are noted below 
The immense importance of these transactions necessitated State Rales for 
control A dallall office was established at which all satta transac- ^'a^ 3 .,ction. 
tions are required to be registered and unless so registered they 
are not cognixable by the State Courts 
The Butish law of limitation has been introduced, as it was Limitation 
found that the old general order, by which all suits could be enter- 
tained up to 15 years, was unfair in its operation 

By a rule, known as the rule of ddnidupat, civil courts refuse to Interest 
recognize money transactions in which the amount including 
interest exceeds tmce the principal. In gram transactions a similar 
rule, known as the rule of ilgna, bars cognizance when the principal 
and interest in kind exceed three times the amount of gram ori- 
ginally advanced, 

Important cases m which even purely caste matters are m question Castedia- 
have now been made cognizable by the courts It was found that pates, 
outcastmg and severe penalties were often enforced on such purely 
accidental occurrences as the death of b dog by the passing of a 
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carnage over its body These cases often led to serious disputes 
upsetting whole communities and the Darbar, therefore, now intei 
feres 

Cases of conjugal rights are tried m the criminal as well as civi 
courts, in accordance with ancient custom 


animals are considered sacred and are protected cows ml 
gat, black buck, chinkara, monkeys, sams, peacock, and blue roch 
pigeons Any one disobeying this oider by killing one of these 
animals is subject to prosecution under section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

iivli Courts, There are, in all, fouiteen courts in the State At headquarters 
are the Darbar Court presided over by the Chief, the Judge’s Court, 
and the Sub-Judge’s Court. 


District 

courts. 


The Sub-Judge has powers to enteitain any suit up to a value of 
Rs 5.000 and to dispose of cases of transfer of property and succes- 
sion The Judge exercises the powers of a Small Cause Court 
Judge for suits not exceeding Rs. 200 in value, and can also entertain 
suits of any value with the proviso that his judgments in those 
exceeding Rs. 10,000 m value are submitted to tlie Darbar Court for 
final orders In other matters he exercises the same powers as a 
District Judge m British India 

The civil powers of tlie Darbar Court are unlimited. It is the 
final court of reference and appeal only. 

The Darbar Court and the Judge’s Court exercise the same powers 
for the districts as for the town. 


The subordinate courts in the districts are those of the kamusdars 
and the sadr tahsddar. The kaiitchdafs of Dhamiiod, Dlnrar and 
Kingnia are empowered to entertain civil suits not exceeding Rs 50 
in value, when the cause of action lies within the kamdsddn The 
sadr tahsddar and the Bajna tahstlddr are Sub Judges exeicising 
the s.ame power for the sadr tuhsU and Bajna as the Sub Judge 
does for the town 


Criminal 


The criminal courts are presided over by the same officers 
cml courts. 


as the 


In the town the Sub-Jndgc exorcises the powers of a magistrate of 
the second class as laid down m the Criminal Procedure Code, with 
special powers m regard to caste and matnmomal disputes 

^ magistrate of the first class and can try all offences 
Court withdeath. which he commits to the Darbai 

arhous^ bv hw’ f ''' " J“dgc, can pass any sentence 

cilral confirmation by the Agent to the Governor- 
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The kama’idars exercise the powers of a magistiate of the third 
class for their respective charges, while the sadr and the Bajna 
tahsilddrs exercise the same powers as the Sub-Judge does in the 
town 


F irst class jaglrddrs are usually vested with the powers of a 
magistrate of the second class within the limits of then jdgirs and 
defray all costs 


The procedui e in the civil and criminal courts follows the British Procedure, 
codes and rules with only slight modifications. 

The usual forms of oath are administered except in the case of Oaths 
Moghias and Bhils Moghias swear holding the leaf of a 
tree ( Ftciis religtosa ) in then hands. Bhils swear by Bara htj. 

Ihe Bara hi] ^ are the twelve new moons of the lunar year , other 
binding oaths are those made in the name of Mahlmdta, the Bhil 
tutelary deity of the Mahi river, and a naked sword 
Court fees are charged in accordance with special rules issued 
by the Darbar All fines and fees including those realised by 
idglrdars go to the State Treasury 


Yeak. 

Civil Suits. 

Criminal Cases. 

Filed 

Disposed of 

Filed. 

[ Disposed of. 

1903 04 

973 

886 

850 

845 

1904 05 

813 

784 

984 

985 

1905 06 

716 

654 

1,230 

1,196 


Statistics 
of suits and 
cases 


Though no law exists as to the registration of documents, it is Registration, 
open to parties to give notice of a mortgage, sale or other transac- 
tion to the Sub-Judge’s court A proclamation is then issued by 
the court callmg on objectors to lay their objections before the 
court by a certain date If no objections are laid, a certificate is 
issued by the court sanctioning the transfer This certificate is, 
however, no bar to the institution of a avil suit. 

The number of documents thus dealt with were between 1881- 
1890,904; 1891-1900, 890, and 1905,930 


' Literally, “ the 12 or scoonda ” second day of the moon when it is cleaily 
visible. 
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Section in — Finance. 

(Tables XVIII and XIX.) 

In the Am i Akbcii?, Katlam is given as a mahal of the Malwa 
Siihah Its land revenue then was 44,21,540 ifmns ( Rs 1,10,538) 

When the land, forming the State, was originally granted by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan to Eatan Singh, it comprised twelve paiga- 
lias Dharar ( Ratlam), Badnawar (nowinDhar), Dagparawa, 
Alot ( now m Dewas ), Titrod ( Sitamau ), Kotri ( Indoie ), Gadgu- 
cha ( Dewas), Agar, Nahargarh and Kanad (Gwalior), Bhilara 
and Ramgharia These parganas were invariably farmed out for 
a fixed sum and there are no records to show what the revenue of 
these paiganas was at that time, but it is belief ed to have been 
53 lakhs 

The land revenue of the whole State excluding the jdgus was, in 
1771 ,2*15 lakhs Sdhm Slidin At the time of the survey of 1863, 
the land rexenuewas 1 ‘8 lakhs Sdliiii S/idJii Subsequently in the 
settlement of 1867 the land revenue (excluding the jirgirs), was 2*75 
lakhs SdlmtShdln, and in the next settlement in 1877 3 *46 lal<hs, 
Salmi S/iaJn or 2*7 lakhs British coin at which figure it stands at 
present 

The system of collecting revenue at the time of the first survey 
m 1865 A D. was what is known as the BatoUa system The 
cultivator made over a share of his produce in kind, which was sold 
in the market At the first regular settlement this system was 
changed, all revenue from irrigated land being taken in cash. 
Later on, all revenue was collected in cash. The result of the 
successive surv'ey settlements has been noted under Land Revenue 

The total I/id/sd revenue amounts, in a normal year, to 5 lakhs of 
which 2 8 lakhs or 56 per cent are derived from land, Rs 76,000 or 
15 per cent arc derived from customs, Rs. 34,000 or 7 per cent 
from idnha, Rs 20,000 or 4 per cent each from excise and other 
assessed taxes, Rs 11,000 oi 2 percent from stamps, Rs 2,500 
from law and justice, Rs 1,000 from salt compensation and 
Rs. 55.000 or 11 percent, from other sources such as interest on 
advances, sales, etc. 

The expenditure amounts to 4*8 lakhs. The chief heads of 
expenditure are charges in respect of land revenue, Rs 42,000 or 9 
per cent , Chief’s establishment, Rs. 47,000 or 10 per cent , general 
administration, Es. 75,000 or 16 per cent., police, Rs 70,000 or 15 per 
cent , tiibute paid to the Bntish Government, Rs. 43, 000 or 9 per 
cent , public works, Rs. 18,000 or 4 per cent , law and justice, 
Rs. 16,000 or 3 per cent , education, Rs. 3,000 , medical, Rs 9,000 , 
peiibioiis, Rs, 9,000 ; army, Rs. 15,000 or 3 per cent., irrigation, 
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Rs 9,000 ; and other items, t e , travelling expenses, chanties, 
festivals, entertainment of guests, etc , 1 *2 lakhs or 26 per cent. 

The State accountant deals with all orders regarding receipts and ^ocoonta 
disbursement, appointments, leave, dismissal and pension, and also 
audits and checks the accounts submitted by the various departments. 
Payment orders are initialled by the accountant and endorsed by 
the Chief in his own hand (oi by the Diwan m his absence) and 
are then marked by the Dhmn with the State seal The order for 
paymentis cashed by the State treasurer, a daily account of receipts 
and disbursement being submitted to the Chief for signature 

The State never had a silver com of its own. The silver com 
formerly current in the State was the Saltin SJialn rupee coined in 
Partabgaih and locally called the Gath riipiya The coin weighed 
168 • 5 grains, of which 130 were pure silver AH the State levenue 
and other demands were paid and leceived m tins coin A large 
amount of spurious com was in circulation called «nmw, which was 
openly bought and sold in the market at less than the nominal face 
value Besides the SaUm Sliain, the coins of other State were also 
current m the bazar 

In 1896 the Saltm Shahi currency was replaced by British com 
At the tune of the conversion it was roughly estimated that there 
were about two crores of Saltm Shaht com in circulation in the State. 

With a view to facilitate the conversion a certam period was 
allowed after which it was ordered that all payments to and by the 
State would be made in British com only, and that no suit regarding 
dealings in the Saltm Shaht or any currency except the British would 
be cognizable by the State courts To prevent the introduction of 
Salim Shaht com a prohibitive ad valorem duty of 25 per cent was 
imposed on the import of such com The conversion was effected 
without any difficulty and without the necessity of obtaining coin 
from the Government mmt. 

The State has from a very early date had a copper com of its C.opi)er 
own ‘ It was originally simply a piece of copper with a rough 
design hammered on the surface, which it was easy for any body to 
imitate Accordingly, with a view to prevent imitation, the State 
imported special machinery from England and introduced a milled 
copper com with a design of the tutelary god Hanuman and the 
word Ratlatn on the obverse, and the Samvat year and the words 
Yek Patba in Hindi on the reverse This coin, though smaller in 
size than the British quarter anna copper com, is of nearly the same 
weight and is current within the limits of this State at the same rate 
as British patsa, viz , 16 annas for a British rupee The State 
mint was worked only when a demand for copper com arose in the 
market Since the replacement of the Saltm Shaht currency by the 
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British com, Butish copper coin has also come into use and the 
demand for the State copper coin has fallen consideiably, the local 
mint not having been worked at all since the date of the conveision 
of the curreneje 

The edges of the new coin are raised and milled The coin is 
considered sacred in some localities on account of the image of 
Hanuman which it bears and is sometimes woin round the neck as 
talisman 

Section IV —Land Revenue . 

(Table XX,) 

General The Soil belongs to the Chief, the cultivator having no proprietary 

rights. The right of occupancy enjoyed by the cultivator con- 
tinuing only so long as he pays the State dues Ho cannot transfer 
or sell his holding without the orders of the Darbar According to 
oiHcial phraseology, therefore, payments made by cultivators to the 
Darbar are revenue and not rent 

sybtera system of farming out villages at a fixed rental for a 

certain number of yeais was formerly m vogue The i^amday 
paid m a certain sum agreed on to the Darbar and made what lie 
could out of the cultivators, while about 10 per cent of the estimated 
revenue was made over to him to cover the cost of collection. This 
system was later ^on controlled by the Daibar who found that much 
oppiession was exercised by the farmers of revenue. The revenue 
was assessed by the Darbar and the ijdmddr had no power to 
enhance or lower the assessment. In villages which had not been 
properly surveyed the tjdfa was Mmukhta and the revenue was 
received in a lumpsum from the tjdradar, being generally fixed with 
reference to the revenue collections of a certain number of preceding 
years In the case of htbnukhta * iidras, the ijdraddr had the 
right of enhancing the rent The cultivators do not generally take 
much iQteiest in improving their holdings and in the case of the tjdra 
lands it was found that the ijdraddrs, when they discovered that their 
contract did not repay them, took no pains to improve the land, but 
made as much money as they could out of the holding and left the 
villages m a worse condition than they were before they came into 
their possession. During the recent minonty this system was discon- 
tinued except in some villages which cannot be profitably managed 
directly on account of the paucity of cultivators These are still 
given on tjd-ra for periods varying from five to seven years 

Present The land revenue of the State is mainly derived from the cultiva- 

tors in khdlsd villages, a small sum only being derived {romjdsif- 
ddfs itdnla). 

Settlements Three settlements have been made m 1830, 1867 and 1877, In the 
second Settlement leases were granted for 10 years, and in the third 
* i>(l»iiuWa = Utetully, iit n tixeJ xftto. 
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settlement for 15 years Since then leases have been continued in 
the name of the same cultivators and they have been guaranteed the 
undisturbed occupation of their lands so long as they pay the yearly 
assessment regularly. Land and implements of husbandry are now 
exempted from attachment in execution of a civil decree. 

The revenue assessment on the lands in the hilly tracts inhabited in hilly 
by Bhils IS levied by the plough of land and called halbandi A 
plough is theoretically as much land as can be ploughed with one 
pail of bullocks The area cultivated by one plough (samad) is about 
20 btghas If the soil is of superior quality, growing wheat and 
gram, it is charged at Es 15 per samad or plough, while moderately 
fertile soil is assessed at Rs 6 to Rs 10 per plough. The tarvl or 
headman of the Bhil village receives some revenue free land which 
he gets cultivated by the villagers of his village. This land is called 
halnia 

The first settlement in the plateau villages was made during the Sptilement of 
minority of Raja Balwant Singh in 1830 by Colonel Boithwick, 

Political Agent and Superintendent The rate of assessment for 
irrigated land at that time was Rs. 10 SaUm Shdht (British com Rs 8) 
per bigha In the case of diy land, the yearly assessment was 
still collected in Lmd In Ratlam town and villages in the imme- 
diate Mcmity half the pioduce was taken by the State, while in the 
districts it vaiied from one-third to two-fifths This system, called 
the batotia system, was oppressive and resulted in the mal-treatment 
of the cultivators for supposed offences as regarded the clandestine 
removal of standing crops It was, therefore, abolished during the 
minority of Raja Ranjit Singh and a cash assessment introduced 
thioughout the State 

The next settlement was made by Mir Shalmmat Ah both of Setitement 
the khdlsd and the jdglr lands, which was commenced m 1867 
and completed m 1870 

The total area surveyed (excluding Bajna tahsil) was 760 square 
miles or 486.534 acres (985,231 b^ghas), of which 11,576 acres (23,442 
hlghas) were irrigated and 113,304 acies (529,440 btghas) weie diy 
land. The cultivable but uncultivated area was 156,092 acres (316,087 
hlghas) and the uncultivable waste 206,631 acies (417,262 bighas) Of 
the above area 304,821 acres (604,342 6ig/i«s) were held by jdqirddrs 
and 188,093 acres (380,888 bighas) by the State The agriculturists 
numbered 24,577 and non agriculturists 25,644, possessing 6,734 
ploughs, 3,960 in jdgirs and 2,774 in lihdlsd. This gave 7^ persons 
and 2i bullocks to a plough, two bullocks being able to plough 
about 15 acres (30 bighas) of land which was almost the average 
size of a cultivator’s holding 

The settlement was for 10 years (ending m the year 1877), The 
total land revenue including and dhaundda land was Sdhm 
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S7,«;u_ 10.24 lakhs and deducting 7 -49 for and dha^inada, the 
feW-revenue was 2*74 lakhsor one-fourth of the total demand 
Three fourths were thus absorbed by dhanndda grants 

This income even before the settlement did not rise higher than 1 -77 
lakhs, so that there Mas an increase of Sdhm Shdht Rs. 97,000 or 
59-7 per cent more than the old demand Receipts from other 

rthrLToTr^* S from an sources 

o Z I f ^ fhe total, \ 

of the whole State Rs 13*35 lakhs Sdhw Shd/ij 




Battled yaiim 


Old yama 

Revenue 

SIwu! 

S 

Total 

Increase, 

Percent 

age 

Khdlsd 

Khdhd Dhar 
mada and 
Chdkmna 

1,77.709 

2.51,238 

2,09,628 

14,012 

9,490 

2,74,740 

2,09,628 

97.030 

59 7 0 

•Khdlsd resum- 
ed land. 


8,591 



8,591 



Jdgtrs 

Dharmdda and 
ChdKfdna 

1,86,471 

3,76,265 

1,23,389 

15,367 

8,914 

4,00,546 

1,23,389 

2,14,074 

117 i-g 

Under consi- 
deration 

1,301 

7,590 

. 


7,590 



Total Rs 





I0,2'l,484 

3,11,104 

92-9 9 


Settlement 
of 1877-93. 


bounng Stt,; "r™ 

lapsed landgrante LtmnlT r from income on 

tlement was made for 15 yLrs (l8T7 ?oT89^3)"” Th 
irrigated land was Rs. 35 Saltm ^h-T 

Salm ShaH per acre S cl ? POP'rrngated Rs. 5 

acre. The cost of carrying out this settlement 
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was Rs 16,000 Salmi Shaht against Rs 34,000 Salim Shahi in the 
preceding settlement 

A fourth settlement was commenced in 1895, but the work was 
not completed 

The average rate per acre at present is Rs. 25 '(per bigha Preaent 
Rs 12-5-7) for irrigated land, Rs. 3-8 (Re 1 11 6 per bigha) for 
unirrigated land. The minimum rate in the case of irrigated land is 
Rs 8 (Rs 4 per bigha), while the manmum rate is as much as 
Rs 32 per acre (Rs 16 per bigha). For dry land the rate varies 
from annas 8 to Rs. 4 per acre (annas 4 to rupees 2 per bigha) 

The mcidence of land revenue per head was in the year 1881, Incidence 
Rs 6-12-8 , 1891, Rs 6 13-6, m 1901 it was Rs 6 0 0, and at present 
Rs. 7-8-0. If only khalsd area is taken the incidence stands at Rs 4, 

The most important cesses are sarkdna charged at 2i per cent Cesses 
on the assessment of each holding and is paid by all cultivators and 
tuldt, a weighment cess levied in kind by the State contractor, who 
supervises the repayment of advances to the tipddrs weighing the 
cultivator’s gram at the kkala 

Certain occasional cesses such as anm and ban, etc , are levied 
at marriages, etc , in the Chief's family Cultivators in jdgir as well 
as in hhdlsd land pay these cesses. Miscellaneous cesses known as 
chamdri lag, humhdn lag, etc , are also paid to the Darbar by 
village artisans, such as Kumhars, Chamars and others, who are pernut- 
ted to cairy on their professions in the villages and who enjoy certain 
perquisites For instance, the Chamars have a right to the hides of 
all dead cattles selling them at a profit in the village, and the Kumhars 
use the earth and clay m their pottery work without paying for it, 
this cess taking the place of a royalty The sarkdna tax was origi- 
nally intended for the construction and improvements of roads in the 
districts. But the receipts are not now applied to this purpose The 
total receipt from all cesses aggregates Rs 15,000 a year, of which 
Rb, 5,000 IS derived from sarkdna 

The land tenure prevailing m regard to cultivators is akin to the Tenure 
ryotwdn system of British India except in the few villages, which, 
as has been mentioned above, are farmed out 

In former days the revenue was collected through the patel or Collection 
headman. In the commencement of Mir Shahamat Ah’s admmistra- of Revenue, 
tion, the settlement was, in the first instance, made asdmtwdr and 
the lease of the village was granted to t'mpatel, a deduction varying 
from 5 to 10 per cent, being made m his behalf from the fixed jamd- 
bandt On villages yielding a revenue of Rs 5,000 and under, 10 
per cent, was allowed, on those assessed at Rs 5,000 to 10,000, 7^ per 
cent., and on those assessed at Rs, 10,000 to 20,000, 5 per cent. 
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This allowance was held to give an adequate return to the paterl 
for the expenses of collection, etc , for which he was responsible 
Each further enjoyed certain rights [hah) and revenue free lands 
which he held in perpetuity, and which generally secured him 
respectable income These lands were given to the patel on the 
condition of his inducing cultivators to settle in his village, and were 
called Uiott lands Some patch even now possess such lands, 
though the percentage that they received from the revenue collections 
has been disconbnued This system of collection was replaced 
by the Hpdari system which is in vogue at the present day In 
accordance with this system the revenue officers use their influence 
in securing sahukdrs, who stand security for the cultivators and 
guarantee the payment of the yearly assessment The tlpddrs, 
besides paying the revenue demands, advance seed and food grain to 
the cultivators and thus have a hen on the produce of their fields 
The revenue officers determine the value of the produce, and in cases 
of dispute between the cultivator and the tipdar, fix the rate of interest 
and settle the account About 20 per cent of the cultivators are 
dealt with m this manner through the ttpddrs. 

The land levcnue of the State is collected yearly m four instal- 
ments On the 15th of the bright half of the month of Bhddon, four 
annas m the rupee aie taken, and on the same date of Magsar {Aghan) 
another four annas, amounting to half the assessment for the kha>y 
or ram crops These instalments are called the utahat (maize) and 
jowdr tauzis respectively On Phdgm hadi Anidvas or the ISth of 
the dark half of the month of Phdgun, six annas are collected and 
on Vatsdkh badl Amdvas two annas, making up the remaining 
eight annas in the lupee The last two instalments are called the 
ajim (poppy) and gehun (wheat) iauzls respectively The instalments 
are not, however, strictly enforced and in the case of cultivators who 
have got ttpddrs, the kliarif collection is often deferred till the opium 
harvest, m view of the supposed solvency of the ttpddrs Sums not 
realized at the end of the year are debited to the next year’s account 
against the name of the cultivator About 5 per cent of the total land 
revenue remains uncollected in an ordinary year In haid times 
suspensions and remissions are granted 

'Snipcnbions Although the revenue demand is supposed to be paid in four 

sions. 0“ dates, it is usual to allow the first two instalments 

to stand over till after the opium crop is collected When a partial 
or total failure of the poppy crop occurs, no coercive measures are 
employed to exact full payment of the demand, payment being 
suspended till the next season 

During the minority of the late Chief remissions were granted 
every third year But m recent years this practice has not been 
fpliowed and the arrears against the cultivators and their itpddrs, finally 
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amounted to about 10 lakhs In the year 1903, therefore, in honour 
of the coronation of the King Emperor, a remission was granted of 
arrears on account of land revenue and other sums due up to Samvat 
1957 (A D 1901) These remissions amounted to lakhs 
’ When a cultivator constructs a well in his holding, the State Concessional 
levies revenue on only two thirds of the area irrigated by the well 
The cultivator is, moreover, granted proprietary rights on such land, 
similar to those enjoyed by hereditary tstmirm'dars The digging of 
wells IS not commonly practised by cultivators and, therefore, no rules 
have been issued on this subject, individual cases being dealt with on 
their merits as they arise. In cases in which wells are dug a reduc- 
tion IS invariably made in the assessment rates 

The land tenures in Ratlam are divided into two mam classes, 
hhalsd or Darbdr lands and jagir and other classes of alienated land 
The area held in khdlsd is 447 square miles or 49 per cent of the 
total area, while the remainder 455 square miles aro alienated ' 

Thus the extent of jdgtr land is nearly double that of khdlsd Tenures 
and— a not uncommon feature of land tenure in most Rajput States 
Jdgtrs are of three kinds — (1) Estates of sarddrs held upon a 
service tenure and paying tribute Alienations to younger branches 
of the ruling house may be included under this head (2) dharmdda 
lands, which are endowments for the support of temples and other 
religious and charitable institutions Piiests, who hold Dharmdda 
jdglrs, are required to render professional service (3) Chdhdna 
lands or petty grants made to Stale servants in lieu of wages Villages 
granted to Bhats, Charans and the lilre fall under this head, also the 
portions of villages granted, as a rule, to Rajputs, which are called 
(from ‘i)do’ meaning one fourth), and various similar petty 
miscellaneous holdings which are included m Chdkrdna alienations. 

All classes of idglr holders pay tanka (tribute) except a few 
priests holding religious endowments Service was originally the chief 
claim to the holding of land, though the terms of service were never 
vary precisely fixed The tdiika or tribute paid by the jdgvfddrs 
bears no definite proportion to the rental of the estate and vanes 
from 18 to as much as 40 per cent of the gross revenue All the 
umrdos hold their ^dgirs on the condition of serving the State with a 
quota of horse and foot m times of emergency and regular payment 
of tdnka cesses, etc , due from them Raja Ranj it Singh had intended 
to fix the service to be rendered by jdgirddrs, but the matter still 
remains undecided /dgtrdftfs are subdivided into bara and chhota 
or first and second grade jdgtrddn. Those whose yearly income 
ranges from Rs 15,000 to 60,000, are pl aced in the first grade, and 
1 An area of 228 square miles Known ns the Ivhera jSqti is held by Itao 
of KUshalgarU in the Rrypulnna Agency, * 
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those whose income is under Rs 15,000 in the second grade All 
these 3agirdars are the creation of former Rajas and none holds 
on a guarantee from the British Government Besides the tanka, 
the Chief has the power to levy additional cesses from time to time 
Every jaglrddr was formerly bound to keep a body of men 
{zdbta) ready for the service of the State, at the rate of one horse and 
two footmen for every thousand rupees of his income, less the tanka 
which he paid yearly to the State But times are changed and the 
present jagrriiars have not been caUed upon to render military service 
for many years They still, however, on certain occasions, furnish 
sowars and sepoys at functions, festivals, etc With the exception 
of the customs and the excise revenues, jagirddrs have a right to 
the full enjoyment of the land revenue from their jdgfr villages, on the 
dear understanding that they pay the punctually to the State 
and act in subjection to the Darbar and m obedience to its orders, 
and render service, personally or otherwise, as may be required. A 
va&rl remams in attendance at Ratlam on the part of every jagirddr 
No has the power to alienate or mortgage any part of his 

holding, or to hold direct or indirect communication with any other 
State and political officers. He is also not allowed to encumber his 
Sesther “0 debts being recovered from his heirs. 

Besides the pay i>hdla, hdn, etc , taxes levied on the 

succession of a Chief, marriage in the Chief’s family and other such 
events entailing extraordinary expenditure on the part of the State 

landholders in khdlsd districts also 
eSef (succession fees) on succeeding to their 

civdtiSmnir"° ®=^e^cise 

CIVIJ and criminal powers within their estates 

'k' Ch.et the con. 

d tons as regards service, tanka, etc , etc., are the same as in the case 
of the other jw. In the case of Zandna ladies, however as the 

nnued it m the possession of the occumpre ti,o • j ° , 
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Section V —Miscellaneous Bevenue 
{Table XXI) 

All miscellaneous revenue comes under two heads sayar or Cus- 
toms and abkart or Excise. 

As in other States in Malwa, opium is a valuable revenue paying Opmoi. 
commodity and has always been subjected to somewhat heavy 
taxation Ratlam town, as has been already noted, was once the chief 
centre of the opium trade in MSiwa, but since the opening of 
railways and the establishment of Government scales at other places 
the trade has dwindled 

Various dues are imposed on this drug at different stages On 
chik the following duties are levied — (1) An import duty of 
Rs 2 12 0 per maundon local chik brought to the town for manu- 
facture, and of 15 annas per maund on foreign chik (2) A transit 
duty of Rs 111-6 per maund on all chik. (3) An export duty of 
Rs 13-89 per maund on all chik. 

On manufactured ball opium a transit duty of Rs 2 2 0, per maund 
IS levied on a mauad’s weight (80 lbs ) of opium balls and of 
Rs 2-13 6 on a "chest” (140 lbs.). 

The export duty per " chest ” is Rs 21-2-3, but a remission of 
Rs 8 per chest is made m the case of opium manufactured from 
chik brought from outside the State 

Besides these regular taxes, various cesses are levied in regard to 
satta or time bargain transactions 

Each chest (140 lbs ) of opium exported to Chma, therefore 
before it reaches the scales, pays nearly 30 rupees in dues irrespec- 
tive of dharwai charges levied on satta bargains 
A chest of opium ( 140 lbs ) costs about Rs 470, which may be 


thus distributed — Rs. a p. 

Cost of 170 lbs of chik ... 408 0 0 

Cost of manufacture , 8 0 0 

Interest on capital 32 0 0 

Export dues . . 20 0 0 

Miscellaneous dues ... . 114 0 

Brokerage . . 0 13 0 

Other charges, boxes, etc.. . 5 5 0 


Total... 476 0 0 

The sale price in the town is about Rs. 530 which gives a profit of 
Rs, 54 per chest 

If, however, the chest is exported to China an additional duty of 
Rs. 600 ' has to be paid to the British Government, at the scales. 
The price of a chest m Bombay is about Rs. 1,150. About 2,500 
chests of new and 2,000 of old opium are usually available for sale 
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in the town every year The average amount of opium maiiufactuied 
annually is about 280,000 lbs and the revenues from poppy cultiva- 
tion and opium dues form 50 per cent of the State IJialsa income 

The China export figures vary The average number of chests 
exported to Bombay annually from 1850 to 1870 amounted to 
6,000 , fiom 1870 to 1900, 2,700 , the actuals for 1900 01 being 1,523 , 
1901-02,2,119, 1902 03, 2,007, 1903 04, 1,506, 1904 05, 1,522 and 
1905 06, 680 

The average amount of the duty on opium exported to Bombay is 
Rs 32,000 a year, and that for export to places in India Rs 2,000. 
Import duties amount to Rs 4,000 Opium can only be exported on 
a pass 

It IS estimated that 20 per cent of the population consume opium 
in some form Of consumeis, 75 pei cent use it in very small quan- 
tities About 60 maunds are consumed annually which comes to 2^ 
tolas per head of population per annum or 11^ tolas per head of the 
20 per cent who consume the diug It is given to infants up to 3 
years of age It is also drunk by Rajputs as kasumba and eaten by 
others 

Kasumba is made by dissolving Z\ tolas of opium in 20 tolas of 
water This gives sufficient liquor for 20 persons Sweetmeats are 
always eaten afterwards This is called him bhatijana or destruction 
of acidity, and is considered essential after drinking this concoction 

The duties on this drug bring m a considerable income amount- 
ing on an average to Rs 34,000 as export duties and Rs 4,000 as 
import annually 

There are no restrictions as to vend, opium being sold like any 
other articles of commerce 

The only liquor of importance is that made from the floweis of the 
malnta [Bassia lahfolta) The liquor is made m pot stills, the 
right to vend being sold by auction to a contractor, who has a 
central distillery at Ratlam and malces his own arrangements for 
supplying the shops Except in the case of a few shops situated m 
the inaccessible parts ot the Bajna tahsll which are held by a sub- 
contractor, all the shops are supplied from the central distillery 
The number of shops is 103 or about 1 to eveiy 1,000 persons 

The liquor vanes in strength from 60° U. P called rashi or phul 
to 25° U P. called dubara 

The selling price is 18 annas per gallon of 60° U P in the town 
and 15 annas in the districts A gallon of 25° U P costs Rs 2 4 0 
in the city and Rs, 1-14-0 m the districts. 

The revenue amounts on an average to Rs. 14,500 a year fiorp 
/i/iir/w area, Rs 11,800 being denved from the plateau area and 
2,700 from the hilly tracts of Bajna 
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This gives an incidence of 3 to 4 annas per head for the whole 
State, but of Re 1 per head for the Bajna tahsil, where large quantities 
are consumed by the Bhils The State abltdrt system has just been 
(1906) extended to all jdglrs and the mcorae from this source 
amounts to Rs 10,000 yearly 

Foreign liquors are very little used In the town a certain amount other hqn ora, 
IS drunk but no account is taken of its sale 

Hemp IS cultivated in very small quantities about four acres only Hamp drug 
being sown and no restiictions of any kmd are placed on the sale of 
either bhang, ganja or Uiaras 

A duty is levied on imports and exports at the rate of 5 annas per 
maund About Rs 1,500 worth of hemp is imported yearly from 
Sanawad in Indore Slate, About 100 maunds are consumed yearly 

The sdyar or customs duties foim a considerable part of the 
revenue of the State, amounting on an average to over half a lakh of 
rupees a year 

In the famine year of 1899 it rose to two lakhs owing to the 
increased traffic in cattle The receipts from customs rank next in 
value to those from land revenue, which is the largest item The 
dues are collected according to a regular schedule of tariffs in which 
the duties aie calculated on the weight and not on the value of the 
article 

The income from the sdyar is always deemed a royalty and is 
never included in the land grants made to any jdglrddi Until very 
recently even the sdyar revenue of the Sailana State was also 
collected by Ratlam as a suzerain right Of the amount collected 
the Ratlam Daibar used to pay back 27 per cent, on dues from 
bichhditi (dues on the goods of foreigners) to the SaiJaua State The 
system proved troublesome and was commuted for a consolidated 
payment of 7 per cent of the revenue collected, both on thdiii (goods 
of local merchandise and dealt in by local merchants) and btchhditi 
(goods imported or sold by foreigneis) These distractions no longer 
exist The original object of this payment was to assist the Sailana 
Chief to cover the expenses of his visits to Ratlam at the Dasahra 
and Sarad Pfmam festivals In 1887 an agreement was made 
between the States of Ratlam and Sailana with the assistance 
of the political authorities, by which the former State received 
annually from the latter a sum of Rs 18,000 Sdlim Shdht as compen- 
sation for rehnquishing its right to levy customs dues in Sailana 
territory This amount was, m 1901, reduced as a concession on 
the part of the Ratlam Darbar to Rs 6,000 British coin These 
two States have also agreed mutually not to levy transit dues on 
each other’s omum. 
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Before Mir Shahamat Ah’s period of administration the customs 
used to beiarmed out to contiactors, generally big sahultars At 
that time five different rates of duty were levied This unequal 
taxation formed a great obstruction to trade. To put an end to 
these anomalies, he abolished the contract system and had all dues 
collected directly by State ofScials, a new and more equitable scale 
of duties being introduced 

The customs dues were formerly levied in two ways. The sayar 
dues proper were levied and paid m the chief town, while a second 
duty of a very light character hnown as khiint (share or portion) was 
leviable in all villages, both khalsa and jagir, through which the 
goods passed Sayar dues were classed under three heads hatati 
(imports), bhartt (exports), and rahdan (transit duties). The khunt 
duties were included in the assessed revenue of a village Smce 
1869, however, khunt dues have been abolished, compensation being 
given as a matter of grace to some of the jagtrdars to recoup them 
for the loss thus caused This compensation is still paid. 

The transit duty on salt was abolished in 1881, the British Gov- 
ernment agreeing to pay Rs 1,000 yearly in compensation, and a 
few years later all transit dues, except those on opium, were removed 

The present rate at which the sayar dues are levied is, with 
slight modifications, the same as that fixed by Mir Shahamat Ah m 
1864 The schedule of duties levied at the customs house at Ratlam 
IS issued under the title of Dastur-ul-amal sayar 

Till quite lately (1906) the standard weight on which dues were 
calculated was the pauthl or a bullock load, estimated at 6 kachcha 
maunds In the case, however, of goods brought by railway, except 
gram, which whether rail-bome or not, was taxed at 6 maunds to the 
pauthl (8 kachcha maunds forming stiiauthi) It should be remarked 
that these weights were only estimated, as the goods were not actu- 
ally weighed Every cart of two bullocks carried about 30 maunds, 
or 5 pauthis Formerly a cart paid duty on three pauthls only, a 
rebate of two-fifths or 40 per cent being allowed on the actual load, 
and a custom still prevails of allowing 20 per cent to 25 per cent, 
discount In jaglrddrs' villages and in those held by the Rams 
and Dharmdda grant holders, no sayar duties were levied before the 
time of Mir Shahamat Ah, who, however, enforced these duties in all 
cases, permitting only the personal food supplies of the jdglrddrs to 
pass duty free t)unng the administration of Khan Bahadur Cursetji 
this privilege was withdrawn together with all other remissions. No 
dues are, however, levied on head loads of grain or on gram used by 
cultivators, either as seed for sowing purposes, or for personal con- 
sumption, and no sayar dues are levied on articles passing from one 
village to another in the State. No rdhddn or transit duties are 
now charged, except on opium, and all goods can be imptirted free 
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of sayay provided bulk is not broken or the commodity does not 
change hands or lemain in Ratlam over 10 days In othOi cases an 
import duty is charged The sayay system was thus very complicated 
and could only be understood by a reference to the tariff Dues ara 
now levied on the maund weight ( 80 lbs ) The only case in which 
a lebale is allowed is eight per cent to local importers of piece-goods. 

Taxes on the stalls of sellers m the market are the only imposts now 
farmed out, all taxes being collected by the State There are no 
fixed principles apparently for determining rates Almost all articles 
are liable to duty, being classed under 60 heads 

A brief notice of some of the imposts formerly levied may be 
given The imposts known as sawdn and lathha were first levied 
for the purpose of building the town wall, and as a compensation for 
closing butcher’s shops Tiildi (weighment tax) and bhardt (the 
filling up of scale-pans with gram), both weighing taxes, were levied 
by the datdli office Rdwlct and dewla were charity dues for the 
support of certain temples, State and private A tax called holdt 
(meaning safe passage money) was also levied In olden times the 
highways between Malwa and Bagar and Kanthal were unsafe owing 
to the unsettled state of the country, dacoities and robberies being of 
every-day occurrence, This state of affaiis ho longer obtaining, the 
holm tax has been long discontinued The term Chalati was a tax 
to cover the daily doles, not exceeding 2 8 0, made to Goaains, faklfs 
and other beggars out of the daily receipts of the sdyar 

The working of the sdyar department was formerly expensive and Control, 
tedious, while owmg to the complicate nature of the tariffs only adepts 
could at once say to what duties a cettain consignment was liable 
The new tariff that has now been issued abolishes all minor imposts 
and is simple in its operation. 

In Ratlam territory there are 27 ndkas or customs stations, 12 round 
the capital and 15 in the districts The wafeirddys m the districts 
have no fixed stations, but have to go the round of the villages in 
their respecbve circles There are eleven taldshlddrs (literally dis- 
coverers ot seekers) or supervisors m the town besides the 12 
ndkdddrs 

The sayay department also collects municipal rates such as the 
road, lighting and education cesses, the amount realized being 
credited to the Mimicipality. 

Smugglers when caught have to pay six times the duty leviable as 
a penalty. Smugglers of opium, however, are cnminally prosecuted, 
opium being a contraband article. 

Section VI— Public Works 
(Table XV.) 

Before the establishment of a regular departmeiit work carried 
out by contractors was measured and supervised byu committee of 
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officers including the State Accountant, but on the appointment of 
an Engineer this system was done away with 

The Pubhc Works Department is under the supervision of 
the State Engineer, overseers who act under his order being in 
immediate charge of the works 

The Engineer has no control over works in jagirs All estimates 
and accounts of the Department, both for the town and the districts, 
have to pass, through the Engineer, to the Accounts Department 
The State khdlsa works are under the immediate supervision of the 
town overseer except the local works, the expenditure on which is 
met from Municipal funds, these works being under the immediate 
supervision of the Municipal Secretary 

Works and The average expenditure incurred on the Pubhc Works Depart- 
expenditure. jg about 15 thousand a year and the expenditure in 

districts about 9 thousand The public works earned out by the 
Municipality consist chiefly of the construction and repair of roads 
and bridges in the town, the average annual expenditure being about 8 
thousand per year. In the last ten yeais, with the exception of famine 
works, no important irrigation works were taken in hand by the State 
in the districts, the sum allotted being appropriated to the cleaning and 
deepening of old wells and the excavation of aew ones The only 
new work of importance during the last ten years is the new Jail in 
the town, which cost about Rs 20,000 

Seotion VII.— Army 
(Table XXV ) 

The State army consists of a body of regular cavalry of 62 men 
with one officer, and of 100 regular infantry with 16 officers 
{Tilangas) who furnish guards for the palace and offices The 
State also possesses five serviceable guns manned by one officer and 
12 gunners The cavalry are armed with native swoids ifalwar) and 
lances and the infantry with muskets and bayonets 
Keoruiting The men are drawn from all but the lowest classes Pay m the 
case of the infantry vanes from 6 to 7 rupees a month and m the 
case of cavalry and the body guard fiom 7 to 9 rupees a month 
Penelons. The heirs of a soldier, who is killed when on duty generally receive 
a small pension The State rules provide that after 20 years’ 
service a soldier may receive a pension equal to one-third of his 
pay, and if the penod of his service extends over a period of 30 
years a pension equal to half. The total cost of the army is about 
15,000 year. 

Section VIII.- Police and Jails 
(Tables XXIV and XXVI ) 

Slarly system. A regular police force was organised m 1870 in the town and ten 
years later in the districts. Before this all watch and ward la the 
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districts was done by the village chaukidars, who received a small 
plot of revenue-free land in remuneration for their services. These 
men were held personally responsible for all the thefts occuiring 
within their beats through their carelessness and had to make 
good all loss caused by robberies. 

The State police are divided into three sections, keeping watch DiatnbutioD, 
in the town, at the Jail, and in the districts. 

The whole force is in charge of a Superintendent at headquarters, 
who is assisted by an Inspector in charge of the distnct foice 

The town police number 195 of all ranks distributed through ten Town 
outposts These men are dressed in khdkt, their Iwigis being sur- 
mounted with a black badge. 

The district police number 157 men of all grades. Of these 117 District 
are distributed in the Ratlam tczhsU and 40 in Bajna 

The distnct police are dressed similarly to the town police, but wear 
a red badge m the Inngi 

These men are distnbuted thiough 35 thdnas in the Ratlam, 10 
in the Bajna tahsll and 3 in the jdglrs 

The chaukiddfs number 248 in plateau villages In theBlnlEural Police, 
villages of Bajna tahsil, the iarvts make their own arrangements. 

These men are responsible for the due report of all accidental deaths 
and crimes m their villages, such reports being made to the nearest 
police thdna. They are also required to assist the police m every way 
besides actmg as messengers They are remunerated by revenue- 
free grants of land amounting in all to 4,784 ^ bighat, 

The police are aimed with swords and muskets with bayonets Aming. 

The only important criminal tribe is that of the Moghias Of the Onminal 
members of the above tribe 110 are settled in 20 khdlsd villages and 
39 m 11 jdglr villages These settlements are in charge of a special 
Motamld, who is supervised by the Assistant to the Agent to 
Govemor-General in the Criminal Branch, at Indore The total 
number of Moghias on the register in 1905 was 167, including 11 
absconded and 3 under sentence in jail 

The registration and classification of finger prints is regularly car- Detection, 
ned out under a trained man 

The Railway police are Government police Eailway 

Police 

A central jail was established at Ratlam m 1865 with a subsidiary Jails 
jail at Bajna, Only short-time prisoners were confined m the latter, xxvil 
which has lately been abolished 

Figures for jail mortality vary considerably, being 28 per mille in Jail 
1901 and 52 per raille in 1905. mortality 
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Jail Indup Pusoners formerly worked only :n the State gardens and the State 
lithographic press As this did not give sufficient occupation, 
some of the prisoners are now made to grind wheat and other gram 
required for the use of the State kothar, A man has recently been 
appointed to teach prisoners the art of making carpets {galichas and 
dans) Ordinary dusiitt and some varieties of checked cloth aie 
also turned out by the prisoners who use flying shuttle hand-looms 
Cane work and carpentry are also taught A certain number work 
as labomers for the Public Works Department These industnes 
have been only recently intioduced The chaiges against the several 
Departments employing jail labour amount to about Rs 2,500 a year. 


Section IX— Education 
( Table XXIII ) 

•pill 1864 only private schools existed in the Stgte in which the 

uoyo* 

local rdngn dialect and native system of account-keeping were taught 
Only Bama and Brahman boys attended these schools, and there were 
no schools foi girls Boys received instruction in mental arithmetic 
and in leading and wilting, just sufficient to enable them to carry on 
their father’s business and beyond this point they did not attempt to go. 
In 1864 dunngthe minority of Raja Ranjit Singh a public school was 
opened in the town by Mir Shahamat All It was divided into thiee 
classes, teaching English, Hindi, and Uidu, which were attended, but 
not very regularly, by 1,075 and 20 boys respectively A purely 
Sanslmt department under a Sbastri was shortly afterwards added 
Prcaont sys In 1870 the English department was placed in charge of an English 
Head Master, Mr T Middleton Arrangements wore also made to 
educate gurls by openmg a small school m the town and two in the 
districts In the beginning of 1872 Sir Henry Daly opened the 
Rallam Central College, when the present building wbch cost 
Rs 64,000 was yet incomplete At the same time 16 village schools 
tvere established in connection with the Central College, while private 
elementary schools werq given grants in aid. A few schools had 
been established previously m villages m 1869. In November 1875 the 
Viceroy, Loid Northbrook, who visited Rgtlam on his way to 
Rajputana, distributed prizes to the boys of the college In memory of 
this event the Municipality founded two scholarships denominated the 
Eord Northbrook Scholarships, one for Science and Arts and the other 
for Medicme In this year religious teaching was introduced, a 
Maiilvi giving religious instruction to Muliapunadan boys and a 
Shastri to Hindu boys, once a week The next year the educational 
department of the State was placed under the immediate supervision 
of Mr. G. R, Aberigh-Mackay\ at that tm e tutor to the Raja- 
I aeorgaRohertAherlgh-Maokay, sonofthoBev J Ah ligh Mackay, Bengal 
Chaplain , bora, Jaly 25, 1848, died, Jannary 13, 1881, well known as the author 
oC “a’wonty one Days m Indlh" and other works- He was Principal of tjia 
palj OoJlega at Indoro from 1877 until his death. 
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In 1887 the educational department was transfened from the 
Daibar to the Municipality, which body, with a view to economy, 
dispensed with the sei vices of the European Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Mr H Sherring, who had been Principal of the College for 
seven years 


The Ratlam Central College was m 1884 affiliated tothe University Central Col- 
of Calcutta up to the standard of the First Examination in Arts, but 
no students have been prepared for this examination Under the 
Universities Scheme of 1905 the institution is now affiliated to 
Allahabad University 


The college at piesent consists of thiee departments — The High Department 
School teaching up to the University Entrance Standard , the Anglo- 
Vernacular Branch School affording instruction in English subjects 
up to the fourth standard , and the vernacular department, in which 
Hindi, Urdu and Marathi aie taught This vernacular department 
acts as a feeder to the English department, and care is taken that no 
boy proceeds to the study of English before he has had a thoiough 
grounding in his own vernacular 


The higher English classes here, as in othei schools in Central India Higher Eng 
have always been numerically weak The majority of the students o'sssos 
being poor leave school from the 2nd or 3rd English class Parents 
ask very little more of their sons than that they should learn enough to 
pass the Middle Class Examination and then get employed m the 
Railway, Postal or some other depaitraent In the last ten yeais or 
so, over 50 boys educated in the college { who left from the 3rd or 
the 2nd English class ) have secured employment in the Railway as 
signalleis, assistant station masters, etc Their straitened circum- 
stances prevented them from studying further and even if they had 
read for two or three years more and passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion, they would have found it difficult to secure better employment 
than they are at piesent holding. 

On analysing the records it appears that in the first twenty years SxnmlnRtion 
after the opening of the college ( 1872 ) only eleven boys passed reaulta 
the University Entrance Examination In the last decade 16 boys 
passed the Entrance Examination and over 60 the Central India 
Schools Examination, carrying off mkny scholarships and prizes 
in open competition In 1905 a Ratlam student passed first among 
those sent up from schools in Central India for the Entrance Exa- 
mination and was awarded a special medal by the Agent to the 
Go vemoi -General in Central India 


In January 1900 Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rastamji Thanawala, The Barr 
C I E , then JDlwdn of Ratlam, founded an annual silver medal, 
called after Colonel Barr (now Sir David Bair, K C. S I.), then 
Agent to the Governor- Geneial m Central India, the “ Barr Medal.” 
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It IS presented every year at the annual puze distribution to the 
student of the High School who obtains the highest number of marks 
in English 

In 1904 a drawing class was opened at the High School ivhich has 
been recognised as a local centre for holding the Bombay School of 
Art examinations Fourteen Students have passed the first Grade 
orPr"ia‘ been successively Principals of the Ratlam 

College -Mr T Middleton (1870-1876), Mr J. R MacArthur 
( 1876 1880), Mr Herbert Sherring ( 1880-1887), Babu Pruna 
Chandra Banerji (1887-1889) , Babu Rajmnath Nandi ( 1889-1893 ) 
and Mr D F Vakil (1893-1907). 

State Schoob. addition to the college the Darbar maintains two primary 
vernacular schools in the town, fourteen village schools in the kamas- 
darts and one girls ’ school in the town. 

In 1905 06 the total number of schools of aU classes in Ratlam 
was 55, of which 18 were maintained by the State, 6 hy jaglrdars 
and 31 by private individuals attended by over 1,800 pupils These 
figures show one school to every 15 square miles and about 22 pupils 
in every thousand of the population 

The Girl’s The town girl’s school has hitherto been so only m name. The 
people are conservative and many purposely keep their women m 
Ignorance A few girls are sent to this school, but early marriage cuts 
short their instruction A special building is to be ereLX ie 
accommodation of this school 

’“wa? vernacular sch^ 

1 r\u of the College 

including the vernacular departments, was 395, the average dallv 
attendance being 259, that is, 65 6 percent , on 31st March 1906 thp! 

358 bo„ „„ .8= roll, of ,be of “f t ,1: 

Eoghsh dspartment Tho town is rising in importance and with « 
the desire for English edaeation Plague first appears in I902 and 

in r“ rt7^s ““ ‘«»'ianc. 

Sn B J'slnbdta (1905 0 of the boys learning English was 

Br^in^ 70, Raipnls 4, Ba.ias U, Muhammadans II m.d othersT 
The Darb^ IS alive to the necessity of encouraging education 

among the Rajputs and a scheme for providmg resideuLl ^^^^^^ 

for Rajput boys is under consideration ^ 

Muhammadans do not avail themselves fully of the benefits 
of ^en vemamila, edncauon ^although provided almost L bTS 
State, Only one Muhammadan has passed his Matriculation exa 
mmation from the college since it was opened exa- 

Popuiation Qf The population of Bchool-goinc aee i 

-U... cent cf the toml population* L 


Number 
the rolls 
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12,500 (boys and girls), of v'hom 15 per cent (or 1,800) are at 
school The census of 1901 returned 2,185 boys and 267 girls as under 
instruction, of whom 1,073 boys and 44 girls were Hindus , 454 boys 
and 123 girls Musalmans , 438 boys and 16 girls Jams ; 52 boys and 
28 girls Animists and 168 boys and 56 girls of other religions 

No fees were charged till Apnl 1894, when at the recommendation Tuition fesa, 
of Mr R H Gunion, Principal, Daly College, Indore, a low scale 
of monthly fees was instituted m the English department An 
admission fee of 6 annas is levied in all departments of the institu- 
tion. The town people also pay a local rate for education 

The average cost of the whole teachmg staff of the educational Annual 
department in 1906 was about Rs. 7,600 , in 1896 it was Rs 6,300 . 
m 1886, Rs 13,550 British com 

No book shops have been opened in the Ratlam town in which Publications 
Enghsh books, even elementary English educational books, find a 
place. A few very cheap Hindi books are offered for sale in some 
three or four book stalls m the market There are three Pnnting 
Presses in the town, but no newspapers are published 
Section X— Medical. 

(Table XXVII ) 

No regular medical institutions existed m the State till 1881 AMedioohnsti 
few hakims and vatdyas, who practised privately, were given aid 
by the State, on the strength of which they styled themselves State 
hakims During the minority of Raja Ranjit Smgh, a charitable 
dispensary was established in the town This institution remained 
under the supervision of the Residency Surgeon at Indore from 1881 
to 1887 The old system of engaging hakims and vazdyas was 
also continued An attempt was made to give medical aid to 
jdgirddrs and ryots in the districts, but the jagirddrs refused to pay 
a share of the expenses and the arrangement fell through 

In 1885 the foundation stone of the present hospital, named after TheMaharSn 
the Chief’s mother, the Mahatdm Rdjkunwat Hospi-tal, was laid by 
Sir Lepel GrifiSn and was declared open by Mr, F Henvey on the 
20th February 1890 The old arrangement was done away with 
and the hospital placed under the direct management and control of 
the Darbar The Mahdrdni Rajkunwar Hospital is situated in the 
Mdnakchauk in the heart of the town The buildmg cost Rs 21,760 
In 1897 the Darbar at the cost of Rs 10, 000 acquired some houses in 
the vicinity of the hospital and by demohshmg them secured an 
open space round the building, which was badly wanted. The 
hospital only contams accommodation for eight indoor patients, which 
IS insufficient for the needs of the town. A well equipped operation 
room IS attached to the hospital. 
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Bspend'ture. 


OparationB, 


Vaocmation. 


Villflgo sanl 
tation. 


The staff consists of a superintendent, a hospital assistant and 
a midwife, two compounders, a dresser and five menial servants A 
native doctor {hatini) is also kept m Stale employ for such people 
as prefer native to European methods To give medical relief to 
the -villagers and the BhiJs in the Bajna distiict a qualified hospital 
assistant and a hakim have been engaged at the eirpense of the 
State 

The Darbat sanctions Rs 7,300 annually for the State medical 
department out of which stun Rs 1,200 is contributed by the Town 
Municipality* 

Besides a large number of mmor operations, such major operations 
as amputation, excision of the breast, rhinoplasty, removal of cataracts 
and tumours and midwifery opeiations were performed in the Town 
Hospital m the last decade 

Vaccination is not compulsory m the State It is performed on 
children of the age of from three months to seven years, The season 
for vaccination is from November to April The people are fully 
alive to the advantages of getting their children vaccinated For the 
town one vaccinator is employed, who is a Brahman by caste and 
vaccinates all classes of the people. No special vaccinators are 
employed for the districts, village school masters being usually told 
off to vaccinate children m their -yillages No regular arrangement, 
however, exists for carrying on vaccination in the distncts and 
intelligent -villageis, who appreciate the advantages of vaccination 
bring their children to the town to be vaccinated. About two per cent, 
of the population are protected. 

Chamars remove all dead carcasses, beyond this and the fact that 
the villages are generally situated on elevated spots, and the pits for 
conservmg manure aie made on the outskirts, Village sanitation can 
scarcely be said to exist In the town all sanitary arrangements are 
in the hands of the Municipality. 

Seotion XI —Surveys 

Except the surveys made, for revenue purposes (vtde Land 
Revenue) no survey has as yet been undertaken. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

AND 

GASETTEER 

(Tables I HI. VIII to X. XIII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXIII and 
XXIX) 

Ratl§-xn tahsil — This tahsll lies m the centre of the Stale 
between 35° 5' and 23° 33' north latitude and 74° 47' and 75" 20' 
east longitude, having a total area of 599 " 43 square miles, of which 
362 * 8 square miles are held in jagtr 

It IS bounded on the north by Jaora, on the east by Gwalioi, on 
the south by Jhabua and Dhar and on the west by Sailana and the 
Bajna tahsll 

The average rainfall is 34 inches, but in recent years the monsoons 
have been uncertam The Ratlam tahsll falls almost wholly in the 
plateau The country is, in general, open, level and highly cultivated 
Some of the ^aglrs under this tahsll comprise hilly tracts, specially 
the laglys of Sanvan, Shivgarh and Basindra, which he in the 
western portion of the tahsll. 

Population according to the census of 1901 is 55,571 in the 
khalsa portion and 23,719 in the jaglrs, total 79,290 Ot the khalsa 
population, 34,976 persons live in the town of Ratlam, the rest living 
in 74 villages The jaglr portion of the tahsil contains 53 villages 

The khalsa population, 55,571 (males 28,002, females 27,569), 
classified by religions gives 36,241 or 65 2 per cent Hindus, 5,349 or 
9 6 per cent Jams; 8,931 or 16 1 percent Musalmans, 4,714 oi 
8 5 per cent Animists, 282 Christians, and 54 others Of this popu- 
lation 34,976 persons, including 20,757 Hindus, 8,122 Musalmans, 
4,903 Jams, 858 Animists, 282 Christians, and 54 others, live in 
Ratlam town The jdglr ^pulation, 23,719 (11,827 males, 11,892 
females), includes 15,531 Hindus, 1,024 Jams, 1,586 Musalmans, 
5,576, Animists, and 2 others 

Of the total area of the tahsll 110,100 acres are cultivated 
of which 7,100 are irrigated. The khalsa portion of this tahsll 
IS m charge of a tahsllddr, who is the chief revenue officer and 
also a second class magistrate with poweis to entertain avd suits 
up to Rs, 5,000 in value 

The present revenue demand is Rs 2,75,939 for the khalsa 
villages, while Rs 5,39,587 are ahenated m jdgirs. 

Nmety country liquor shops are situated m the tahsil, of which six 
are located in the town of Ratlam, 44 in the khalsa portion, and 40 
m jOr. 
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Tne income derived from these shops is Rs 22,121 a ycai 

The Bombay, Baioda and Central India ( Ratlim-Godhra and 
EatHm-Ujjain Sections) and Rajputaiia-Mahi a ( Ajmcr-Khandiva 
Section) Railway lines meet at Ratlam town The stations of 
Marwani on the forinei, and Nauganwan and Namli on the latter 
falling within the tahsil 

The Mhow Nimach road traveises the ialisll for 25 miles, the 
Runija-Khachaud road for two miles and the Namli Sailaiia load for 
eight miles 

For revenue puiposes the lihalsa poition is sub divided into 
hamasdarts of (1) Dhamnod, (2) Dhaiar, and (3) Ringnia, eachnndei 
a kamdsdar, and (4) the hall’a gnd kasba, including the capital 
and villages immediately around the town This last sub division is 
under a patxmrt 

Thepiincipal villages with population are in khdlsd Dhamnod 
{1,727), Dharar (1,424), Palsoda (l,069),Pa]duua(773), Barbodna (584), 
Dantodia (679), Dhonswas (639), Itawah (630), Nauganwan (681), 
and Nagra (591) At Bibrod (443), a village in Dhamnod kamdsdctrl, 
there are some Jam temples, where an annual fair is held At Sagod 
(192), another village in Dhamnod, two miles west of Ratlam, a fight 
took place between Man Singh and Partap Singh in 1717 The 
chhatris of Partap Singh and his brother Kesri Singh stand 
here, The tomb of a British officer is also to be seen in this village 
It is inscribed with the name of Lieutenant Kenneth of the 18th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and the date February 1818. He was 27 
years of age. The principal villages in jdgtK land are Amleta (505)^ 
Dhanauta (1,481), Gajoda (1,084), Isarthum (582), Malwasa (703), 
Namli (2,282), Pipalkhunta (614), Pancher (1,970), Saiwan (with 
hamlets) 1,900, Sejawata (639), Shivgarh (with hamlets) 2,538 
Twenty-nine jdgirs and other alienated holdings aie situated in the 
tahsil five being first class holdings ^ 

BSjna tahsil —The ancestors of the Thdkur of Isarthum 
originally held Bajiia in jaglf In 1724, it was made khdlsd, 
Thakur Bhawam Singh being given Isarthum m lieu of it The 
Bajna tahsil hes between 23°13' and 23°33' north latitude and 
74 35 and 74‘’47' east longitude, having an area of 302 81 squafe 
miles The headquarters are at Bajna, It is bounded on the north 
by the Partabgarh State, on the east by the Dhamnod katndsddn, 
on the south by portions of Sailana territory and Kushalgarh, and on * 
the west by the Banswaia State The average rainfall is shgbtly 
above that of Ratlam tahsil, j 

The country is wild and hilly, the scenery, near TJehangarh, 

miles west of Ratlam, a high rocky fastness on the right bank of the t 
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Main, being veiy fine, The remains of an old fort and settlement 
are still visible The ruins of the temple of Khakai mata stand near 
tire foi t A legend runs that the goddess was in the habit nf assum 
ing human shape and joining in the games of the village cliildren At 
the Bhil chief’s request a Nai attempted to seize her She cuised 
the chief who was soon after defeated by his enemies the Bharmalot 
Rajputs No Nai, it is said, will ever approach this shime 

The river Mahi, rising in Amjhera (Gwahoi) and flowing noith, 
passes through this tahsll This part of the iiver is, however, of 
no gieat size, and has a lochy bed 

According to the census of 1901, the population of this tah&ll 
was '1,483 

Constitution Hindus 516, Jams 79, Musalmans 76 and Animists 
3,712, forming 80 per cent of the population The Ammists are all 
Bhils 

Of the total area, 6,600 acres are cultivated of which 100 acres 
are irrigated 

The present revenue demand for the tahsll is Rs 14,000 
Thirteen country liquor shops are located hero, the income derived 
fiom them being about Rs 2, 500 

Tins tahsll is in charge of a tahsildSi , who is the Revenue Collector 
and Second Class Magistrate with powers to entertain avil suits up 
to Rs 5,000 in value 

This tahsll Contains 2,000 acres of Reserved forest As the soil 
IS not suitable for rahi crops, only khartf crops are giown 

Except near the headquarters the population consists mainly of 
Bhils who are indifferent cultivators, and are also indolent 
No railway or metalled roads traverse this tahsll 
Bajna, the headquarteis of the tahsll (23°19'N , and 74°41' E ), is 
situated 28 miles west of Ratlam town and has a population of 652 
It was origmally held by the Mahida’’ Bhils It then passed to the 
Bharmalot Rathors, and was held by them m jdgh, until Thakiir 
Bhawam Singh was given Isarthuni in lieu of it The only other 
important villages are Chikni (126), Chaoni Jhodia (180), Kherda 
(128), and Kelkach (203) 

The jdglt of Berda is situated m this tahslL The population of 
Berda with hamlets was im 1901, 702 

Ratlam Town — The chief town fiom which ,the Ratlam State 
takes Its name lies in latitude 23°19' N and longitude 75°5' E , at 
1,577 feet above the sea, level It is 430 miles distant by rail from 
Calcutta and 408 from Bombay It is also situated on the metalled 
road from Mhow to Ajmer, being 88 miles distant from Mhow and 
74 from Inddre 


Mnlnda, literally, “ living on the MAhi 
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The Khandwa Ajmer branch of the Rajputfina Malwa Railway 
and the Godhra Ratlam Ujjain bianch of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway meet at Ratlam Its inipoitance as a junc- 
tion will be still further enhanced on the completion of the Naijda- 
Muttra extension now under construction 

The history of the town is not known before it became the chief 
town of the State, except that in Akbai’s day it was the headquarteis 
of a mahal in the Ujjain sarkar of the Sitbah of Malwa Its im- 
portance dates fiom the time when it was selected by Ratan Singh 
as his Capital The town is divided into two sections the old town 
including the Thaona bazar, DJiahaip ha-has, etc , and the new 
town surrounding the Chandani Chauic In the old town the 
streets are nanow and irregular and the houses poor, while in the 
new town, founded by Captain Dorthwick in 1829, the stieets are 
broad and legular and the houses well built 

RatUm was only a small town before the supenntendency of 
Mir Shahamat Ah duimg the minority of Ranjit Singh He opened 
the present Mamk Chaulr, the great square m the heart of the town, 
then a garden belonging to a jaghdar and a fa-vounte resort for 
thieves, and made many improvements by ccnstructing good loads 
and clearing away insanitaiy buildings 

The most important buildings m the town are the Ranjit bilas' 
palace m which the Chief lives, the Ram bagh Kothi or guest house 
standing iii a garden m which a small zoological collection is kept 
up, the Central College and Rani Raj Kunwar Hospital A small 
hospital IS also maintained by the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
Religious and charitable institutions include 200 Hindu temples, 
16 Jam temples, 9 Thanaks or Jam monasteries, 33 mosques A 
dak bungalow, an encamping ground and four sarais are situated 
in the town, two m the centre of the town and two near the railway 
station Many persons from Bombay and elsewhere going on 
pilgrimage to Nathdwara m Mewar stop at Ratlam In order to 
provide accommodation for the people, Seth Naiayandas Thakarsi 
Mulji of Bombay has lecently erected a new Dharamshala near 
the railway station on the site granted free by the State for the 
purpose For the comforts of the travellers stopping in the State 
sat-at and in the travellers’ bungalow arrangements have been made 
with the railway company to have water service pipes laid on to 
both these places 

A pnjplic library called the " Nati-ve General Library ’’ has lately 
been opened It is supported by subscriptions from the public and 
by a contribution from the State 

A State lithographic press has been established at Ratlam which Is 
worked by the prisoners m the jail Two typographic presses are 
owned by private individuals. 
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The local Fatehpuna traders have erected a (refuge for 

decrepit animals) for eoivs and bullocks ^ 

The total population at the census of 1901 was a 

that at the railway station males, 18,519 , females, 17 802 In 1881 
it was 31,066 , and 1891, 29,822 ’ ° 

An increase of 6,499 or 2l’ 8 per cent has thus taken place since 
1891 The number of occupied houses in 1901 was 6 833 as rnm 
pared with 5,812 in 1891 . about 5 persons inhabiTeach house, budt 
regular lines, and the streets broad and airy 

The mbabitants of the town of Ratldm classified by religion shew 

m^nfs 12 /or 26 ■ “usal- 

S2 Sw 1 S I h . 'T T" ' Christians 

bfn’iemleA I t A ^“^^^^“dusthe Shrimali Brdhmaus may 
Tur- - , accompanied Ratan Singh from 

Marwarwhenhe founded the State, and many rose to pLtions 
of trust and importance including that of Diwd« 

comprises 1,871 Bohoras who are 

figures those who thus describe themselves are seldom real Pathans, 
Mughals, etc , being in many cases Hindu converts The town 
Kazi estimates that about 50 Mughals, 600 Pathans. 120 Sayads and 
122 Shaikhs are of true descent, while 500 are converted Rajputs. 
300 other Hindu converts not of menial classes, and the rest aie low 
caste converts 

Several shiines stand m the town sacred to the memory of Muham- 
madan saints One Edi-Shah Ghebi Shah brought to Ratlam a 
relic of the well known saint of Syria, Badi ud dm Madiir Shah 
who died at Makanpur m 840 A H or 1436 A D Some bighas of 
land have been assigned by the State to the Chilla or shrine in 
Ratlam where Madar Shah’s relic is preseived. The rehc is a brick 
from the tomb of Madar Shah at Makanpur An Vrs fair is held 
m the anniversary of Madar Shah’s death at the Chilla Several 
Hindus and Musalmans attend it, the Raja also visits the spot on 
this occasion 


The Sairanis, a class of Muhammadans who came over with 
Raja Ratan Singh, the founder of the State, from Jodhpur, have 
erected a shrine near their muhalla in honour of Khudabax 
a Muhammadan saint, who died at Ludlu m Jodhpur State It is 
said that Ratan Singh reposed great faith m this Saint 

The Jam community of Ratlam is an important element of the 
^wn population, many being merchants of considerable means, 
Ratlam is also one of the most important Jam centres in Central 
India. Several Thanaks (monastenes and convents) for devotees 
of the various sects have hflpn , , 
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periodically by the great ^mts of this sect The Djgamlians number 
649, Mandir Margis ( Diganibari and Svctdmban), 819 , Svetiimban 
2 065, Thankpanthis or Dhundias, 1,366 and 4 mispeofied 

The Christian community including the raihiav population is 431 
Most of these are employees m the railways or membeis of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Mission station These figures shew a rise of 4 80 
per cent on the figure for 1891, This is mainly due to the large 
number of orphans in the Mission station at the end of the famine 
of 1900, though an increase in the lailway staff accounts for part of 
the use 

The occupations followed most generally are those of the prepara- 
tion and supply of food stuffs and opium and the sale of grain and 
piece goods A considerable number of persons are engaged in State 
offices, domestic service and m the care and service of temples. Large 
numbers act as business agents, brokers, and follow other commercial 
pursuits 

The usual domestic arts such as the preparation of jewellery (Sonars 
numbering 1,017), household utensils (Kasaras number 447 , Kumhar 
549), etc , are followed The most important manufactnie is that of 
opium, which employs a large number of peison sduring the season 
The extraction of oil employs 701 persons A ginning factory has 
Just been opened and also a flour mill 

Ratlam was once one of the fiist commercial towns m Central India 
a position which it appears to be rapidly regaining It was the prin- 
cipal centre of the opium, tobacco and salt trade and was also famous 
for its time bargain {satta) transactions The opening of the rail- 
way from Khandwa in 1872, though finally beneficial, at the time 
dealt a blow to the opium monopoly hitherto enjoyed by Ratlam, by 
diverting trade to other channels and by opening fresh distributing 
centres m the neighbourhood The very extensive cart traffic which 
had hitherto existed, was unable to compete with i ail way, and rapidly 
declined When the whole of Malwa produced little more than 
25,000 chests of opium, Ratlam alone manufactured and exported for 
Oima maiket 15,000 chests and ih return attracted a large portion 
of traffic from Bombay and Gujarat The number of chests of 
opium exported gradually dwindled until it is now less than 2,000 a 
year The opium grown in States bordering on Ratlam was, m those 
days, all brought to Ratlam for weighment But during the last 30 
years scales have been established at Jaora, Handasor, Chitor, Bhbpal 
and other places, which has caused a decrease in the trade Before 
the opening of the railway the total quantity of tobacco imported 
annually here was some 22,000 maunds (^fcsfelsra), whereas now only 
about 8,000 mdunds are imported annually, A similar decline in 
piece goods and kirana (miscellaneous articles) iS to be observed,. 
With the declme of the trade the sayai^ revenue has suffered. 
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The principal exports are opmiM, gram, cotton, Imseecl, opium- 
seed, metal ( manufactuied ), hides, shoes and betel lea\es and the 
principal imports crude opium, cloth, food stuffs, European glass and 
other wares, spices, ghl, molasses, sugar, tobacco, salt, kerosine oil 
and metals 

The chief trading classes are Hindu Banias (2,074) and Jam 
Banias (4,903), the latter include Oswals (4,000) and Agarwals (150) 
These families usually came fiom Gujarat and Marwar They are 
many of them men of wealth A pvip oi house for animals has 
lately been opened Some idea of the trade earned on in the town 
may be gathered from the table appended — 


Artiolea 

Import C raaunds ) j 

j Expoit ( mjunda ) 

1905 00 

1904 05 

1903-04 

1906-06 

1904-06 

1908-04 

Whoat and othei grams 

106,700 

105,866 

180,496 

10,473 

10,688 

28,261 

Oil seeds . 

14,006 

13,373 

23,370 

4,139 

6,718 

6,961 

Opium juico 

595 

3,022 

4,590) 


ei 

8) 

Opium cliests , 




2,674 

1,1914 

1,708) 

Opium balls , 

2^ 

7^ 

4 

190 

1151 

62i 

Cotton ginned >. 



636 

8,075 

4,414 

6,228 

feeed, cotton 

19,631 

' 15,176 

1,703 

53 



Yam . . 

903 

896 

1,836 

53 

SO 

i-i 

Timber 

14,287 

15,274 

9,816 

6,928 

6,174 

5,676 

'Woollen cloth, etc 

711 

628) 

790) 

383 

1664 

219 

Hiscellaneous 

86,779 

81,805 

103,468 

89,806 

31,762 

38,443 

Total 

242,6741 

240,438 

276,206i 

72,8074 

60,193 

86,612 


An Imperial post office has been opened in the town with branch 
at the Railway station The town ofiBce is combined with a Telegraph 
office The minor criminal work of the town and enviions is dealt 
with by the town Magistrate who exercises powers of the second class 
He IS also the Sub-judge 

The municipal system may be said to have commenced in 1865 
when the town was divided into 45 tnuhallas or wards, each bemg 
placed in charge of an mfluential resident, who was entitled the mir 
muhallas pt head of the waid. He was empowered to settle petty 
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judicial matters and also exercised a general contiol over the wards 
A cltauhldar and a sweeper were placed under him to look after the 
sanitation of the ward In 1887 a regular municipal committee was 
substituted for the mir iniihalla It was foimed of 24 members, of 
whom 13 were State officials and the rest non officials, appointed 
annually by Darbar from among respectable residents The non- 
officials were the peimancnt panchas who continued as commission 
ers from year to year. It was found advisable to modify this sys- 
tem and m 1893 the committee was reduced to 11 members, 5 
officials and 6 non-officials In 1895 the town municipality was 
abolished, the control of the town being talcen over by the Darbar 
■without any mumclpalfty and placed under the management of the 
Dtxvdn The municipal funds are devoted to conservancy and 
sanitation, education, roads, lighting, public buildings and charity. 
Octroi IS the principal cess levied by municipality and amounts to 
about 50 per cent of the total municipal revenues A grant in cash, 
instead of the munzabfa lag in vogue up till 1894, was made over 
by the State to the municipality to be applied mainly to education 
A house tax was introduced in the year 1895 in lieu of several petty 
and vexatious taxes which were abolished The average annual 
receipts are about Rs 40,000 and the expenditure Rs. 35,000 
The town police number 195 men under the State Superintendent 
of Police The headquarter station is situated in Chandni Chault, 
while 10 outposts are established in the different wards. This gives 
one poheeman to 178 of the population The 45 muhallas are also 
watched over by 21 municipal chaukidars and the sanitary arrange- 
ments attended to by 60 sweepers The chauUdars supervise the 
sanitation and are bound to report ail infringements of municipal 
rules 
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Translation of an Agreement entered into by the Tharoors 
of the Banswara, Pertabgurh, and Malwa Frontier, and signed 
in the presence of the Political Agent of Meywar and the 
officers on special duty in WESTERN Malwa in February, 1861 
We agree to the airangement proposed for pieventing the 
predatoiy incursions of the Bheels into Malwa, and we volun 
tanly bind ouisclves that if any Bheels attempt to pass thiough 
any of our lands, we will oppose and drive them back , and 
that, if the foice available to any one of us is insufficient for 
this purpose, we will call upon each other for assistance, and 
promise that we will never refuse assistance when intelligence 
IS given us , and should there be any dispute amongst our 
selves, we will not call in the assistance of the Bheels, and if 
any one of us combines with them, oi gives them assistance 
or knowingly allows them to pass through his lands, on proof 
of the same we will agree to whatever punishment the Govern- 
ment may aw aid The above agreement we make of our 
own free will, and, further, if any Bheel claims “ choutan ” 
from us, should he be able to show that payment of the same 
has been stopped within the last 12 yeais, we agree that the 
payment shall be revived 

(Sd ) Maun Sing, Thakoor of Surwmn of Rutlam 
( ,, ) OoNCAR Sing, Thakoor of Peeplowda of Jowiah 

( ,, ) Kessry Sing, Thakoor of Sankheia of Mundisore 

( „ ) Chuttersal, Thakoor of Sagtullee Boree of Peitab- 

guih. 

( ,, ) Hindoo Sing, Thakoor of Raepore of Pertabgmh 
( ,, ) Khosial Sing, Thakooi of Ambeiama of Pertabgurh, 

( ,, ) Hindoo Sing, Thakoor of Molteea of Pertabgurh 

( „ ) Parbut Sing, Thakoor of Nadbail of Mundisore 

( ,, ) Sew Sing, Thakoor of Salimgiuh of Peitabgurh 
( ,, ) HuRREE Sing, Maharaj of Amba of Jowrah 

No CLIV 

Translation of an Agreement concluded through the mediation 
of Brigadier-General Sir J Malcolm and guaranteed by him m 
the name of the British Government between the Rajah of 
Rutlam and Bapoo Sindia for the future regular payment of the 
tribute upon that district— 1819 

I, Purbut Sing, Rajah of Rutlam, do hereby bind myself, 
my heirs and successors, to pay to Bapoo Smdia, or to any 
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other person duly authorized by the grant of the Mahaiajah 
Dowlut Rao Sindia, an annual tiibute of Salim Sahi Rupees 
84,000 at the folloiiing periods — 

Rs 

During the Muckee harvest 14,000 

,, Jowaia „ 28,000 

„ Wheat ,, 42,000 

Total 84,000 

Should any instalment on the expiration of one month 
and fifteen days aftei the conclusion of any one of the abo\ e 
harvests remain unpaid, land to the amount of the failure shall 
be forfeited to Smdia’s government, and all claims whatever 
on my part and on the part of my heirs and successors upon 
the land so forfeited shall for ever cease 

Bapoo Sindia agrees to receive the Rutlam tunkha of 
Rs 84,000 m the manner above-mentioned from the Cutcherry 
at Rutlam, and binds himself to abstain from all interference 
whatever in the administration of the Rajah’s government, and 
that he pledges himself in no manner to cause any additional 
expense to the government of Rutlam by the maintenance of 
troops, or in any other way whatever, nor shall any of his 
troops in future be stationed m the Rajah’s country, 

This agreement between Purbut Smg, Rajah of Rutlam, and 
Bapoo Smdia was concluded through my medjation and 
guaranteed by me in the name of the English Government 

JOHN MALCOLM, 
Brigadier General. 

Ccfinp at Rutlam, — 5th January 1819 





ARMS OF THE SITAMAU STATE. 





Aims —Gules • on a bend argent 3 tiidents azure , the whole 
within a bordure tenne Crest — A sun in splendour 

pioper, on a wreath gules and tenne , and a sword 
proper Supporters — Two boars Argent 

Mottos — " Devyah Pattanani, Raj Sadanam “ The 
shrine of the goddess, the home of a Chief ” and 
“ Saiyamev Jayati ’’ — “ Truth only predominates ” 
Woie --Family colour —Dark blue Family banner — This 
bears a red figure of the sun on a white ground 
The Trident is the weapon of the tutelaiy goddess 
of the clan 

The sun in the crest shows Suryavansh descent Boars 
were assigned as supporters in 1877 to all the 
Rathors of Malwa 

Genealogical Creed— Gautam Gotral Yajur Veda, 
Mddhyandtm Shdkha , Bhalrava Mandovra , KhSrfdr 
Gdchhaxvdla, preceptor, Shin^ala, Rao , Rohtd 
Bard , Dhedma, Dholt Sexoad, Purohit , Dtama, 
Vyds, Keddrodnshi, Barxva, Oiddrnathi, Kulksheira 
Rashtra Sycna , Tutelary Goddess , Hindu, Vatsha- 
nav, Rehgion , Rathor Rajput, Clan , Solar, Race , 
Dineseia (Kabandhaj) Sept 

The arms given are modified from those granted at 
Delhi in 1877, which were 

Arms Gules on a bend argent 3 lilies (now tridents) azure 
the whole within a bordure, tenne Crest —A lion’s 
face ( now sun ) sable Supporters , — Boars argent. 

The explanation of these arms, as given in 1877, is that the lilies 
refer to Sita, an emblem of purity , the bordure of tenne (Smdlna’s 
colour) shews that the Stat4 is tributary to Gwalior. 




CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Section I— Physical Aspecta 

The Sitamau State, which is one of the mediatised States of the Ritnntion n 
L-entral jndia Agency, hes between 23'’4S' and 24° 14' noith latitude 
an 75 17 and 75“ 36' east longitude having an area of about 
350 squaie miles 

It IS bounded on the north by the Indore and Gwalior Slates, Bountlanca 
on 16 south by Jaoia and Dewas, on the east by Jhalawar Stale in 
Rajpulana, and on the west by Gwalior 

The place from which the State takes its name was founded by a Name 
ina c lief Sataji, the name Satamau, or village' of Satiluuing 
been metamorphosed into the more orthodox name of Sitamau 
The whole State hes on the Malwa plateau, the country consisting NAiiniAi, 
of broad rolling plains with here and there the flat topped lulls 
characteristic of the Trap country 

The hills are usually covered with a scrub jungle of Iheiramm 
KProsopis spict^em), khakra [Butea ftoitdosa) and other small tiees 
and shrubs 

The only streams of importance in the State arc the Chambal, Ihvcre. 

Siv and Sansri The total length m the State of the waters of the 
Chambal with its tiibutaries the Siv and Sansri and Sipra is Similes. 

The Chambal flows from south to north the Sipra and Siv and Sansri 
entering on its right bank The Chambal flows all the year round 
and at Bhagorand Dhaturia village (23° 57' N , 75° 3TE) is navi- 
gable for boats in the rainy season The usual rude "dugouts ” 
locally known as ghadaul, are found at almost all fords during the 
rainy season This river abounds in excellent fiish 
The only important piece of water m the State is the artificial Ukea 
lake at Laduna village which was for some time the capital 

The State lies entirely m the Deccan Trap area and presents all Geology “ 
the features common to that formation Wide rolling plains covered 
■with black soil, with out-ciops of basalt and latciite and here and 
there flat topped hills bieakmg the continuity of the plain 

The vegetation is mostly scrub jungle < onsisting of various Botany > 
species of Giewta, Ztzyphus, Cappan s, Cairt<sba, Woodfoidia, as 

Mau or JVTahu li, a coiniron termination to village names and is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit word Mahi, land 
° By Mr E Vredonburg, GtoloQvnl Su.viy nj India 
* By Lieut Colonel 1) Pum, 1MB, Sotanical Sunoj oJhULia 
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the principal sliiubs, and of Dttiea, Botuhax, Shrcuha Aiiogci'iSHs, 
Btichanama, Acacia and Phyllaidlms as tlie chief trees Here and 
there Bostvcllia serrata is met with in which case the scrub jmigle 
IS always scanty The herbaceous species 'met with aie mainly 
Legummosae such as Deswodmm, Alysicaipus and Crotolana , 
Boragmaae such asHehtoropnim and Tnchodtsma , and Composdae 
like Ptdtcana Blumta Goincaidon and Launcca 

Wild animals are not very plentiful there being little or no cover 
for the larger kinus, although leopard {Felis pardiis) are met with 
occasionally Small game and all the ordinary birds are found 
CptrXe The climate which is tlie same as that of Malwa generally is 
(Table I) temperate, no extremes being met with In the hot weather the 
ternperature varies between 104“ and 98°, m the rams between 
98 and 78 and in the cold weathei between 91° and 60“ 

(Table II) The recorded rainfall of the past 10 years gives an average of 
26 inches The highest recoided fall was 52 inches in 1900, the 
lowest 11 inches in 1899 

Public Hcnlth. ^ sickness in the State, the most unhealthy 

season being at the close of the rams when malarial fever is common 
Epidemics, except for a short attack of plague have been very 
lare, and never seveie, although cholera and small-pox have 
appeared from time to time 


owooion jii — iiisrory. 

( Genealogical Tree ) 

,, ^'■6 Rathoi Rajputs connected with the 

Ratlam family and the early histoiy of this branch of the clan is 
that of the Ratlam State ^ They are descended from Mahaiaja Udai 
Singh of Jodhpur (1584 95) » This Chief had no less than 34 legiti- 
mate sons and daughteis His seventh son was Dalpat Singh whose 
eldest son was Maheshdas Maheshdas m 1634 entered the Imperial 
army and in retuin foi his serwces was granted a mansab Snb- 

Maji SahibaChaulmji,Ieft his home at Jhalonn Marwar to proceed 
on pilgiiniage to the famous shrine of Onkainath on the Narbhda 
On the way his mother fell seriously ill near what was then the 

small vrllage of Sitamau and died The holders of Sitamau at that 
time weie also Rdthors, known as the Gajmalod Rhumias Mahe^! 
das asked the Bhumias for a piece of ground on which to perform 
the funeral rites and erect a cenotaph to his mother The 
however, refused and Maheshdds was obliged to nnrcb. 


See Radim State Gazetteer 
ToiI’b lliijastbas, I 623, II fig, ij,. 
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The Bhumifis little imagined the close connection which would 
exist 111 future between Sitamau and the descendants of the Rathor 
chief to whom they had refused to grant a plot of land for his 
mothei’s last resting place Maheshdas revenged himself on the 
Gajmalod Thakurs by an attack of a somewhat treacheioiis 
nature, and then proceeded on his way Maheshdas after rising to 
great distinction m the Imperial army died at Lahore in 1644 at the 
age of 51 

A representative of the Gajmalod Bhumias, it may here be re- 
marked, still lives at Sitamau The family belongs to the Rawat 
Sagawat branch of the Rathois. They came from Laontara village 
m Idar State, migrating m 1456 to Khera village about a mile from 
Sitamau, under one Jhujhar Singh After driving out the Bhils and 
Minas they settled in this district In 15*19 Nagaji, the grandson 
of Jhujhar Singh, seized Sitamau tiom the Bhils and became a petty 
independent chief. 

Maheshdas had five sons of whom Ratan Singh, the eldest, 'suc- 
ceeded to his possession According to popular tradition Ratan Smgh 
while at Delhi distinguished himself by boldly attacking and checking 
the destnictive career of a mad elephant named Kahay Koh who 
had broken loose in the streets of the city, and for this manly and 
chivalrous deed was granted certain lands m Malwa by the Emperor, 
part of which still form the Ratlam, Sitamau and Sailana States 
This incident took place about 1647 A D Ratan Smgh made the 
village of Ratlam his capital, but he had scarcely settled there when 
he was called on by the emperoi to accompany the head of his clan 
Maharaja Jaswant Smgh of Jodhpur against the combined forces of 
Murad and Aurangzeb In the battle of Fatehabad^ near Ujjaiii on 
20th April, 1658, he fell fighting with great valour His seven “ Ranis 
immolated themselves upon his funeral pile, and a cenotaph eiected 
in his honour still stands on the battlefield Ratan Smgh was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. Ram Singh. 

Ram Smgh (1658 82), after luling for 24 years, died in a fight at 
Daulatabad and was succeeded by his eldest son Shiv Smgh (1682- 
84 ) who only ruled two years 

What took place on Shiv Singh’s death has always been a sub- 
ject of discussion between the Ratlam and Sitamau branches The 
true facts of the case can never be satisfactorily settled at this long 
interval. Whatever may have been the rights of the case, the fact 
remains that Kesho Das succeeded to the gaddt of Ratlam on the 
death of his brother in 1684 About this time an officer of the Mughal 
court called Nasir ud din was sent to collect the jizya or poll tax, 
levied on all non-Musalmans, a tax detested by the Rajputs and 

1 Tod’s Biljaithiin, 11,43, Bormer’s Travola (Constable) 38 
’ 'K&mm Ah'a Tdrilh I lUdlv a, Amarnuith’s Wet Hiitoiu Ratldvt, and loofll 
tradition say seren Ranis, whereas Katlani Hata mentions only two. 
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Keaho DnS 
(169a 1748) 


Paloli fiinoh 
(1762 1802) 


Unj Singh 
(1802 67) 


which had been long in iboance but h. id been revived by Aurang- 
zeb m 1680 ^ Opposition was oifered and Nasu-ud dm was unfor- 
tunately lolled 

Ibat Kesho Das, who was quite young at the time, was personally 
concerned in his murder, there is no proof whatever, but as the ruling 
chief he was held responsible and was deposed by the emperor who 
placed his uncle Cbhatar Sal on the qaddi Kesho Das thus found 
himself deprived of his lands, and it was only after long i esidence 
at Delhi and a strong lepiesentation of his case that he managed to 
get the ear of Auiangzeb who, in 1695, granted him the three pargaiias 
of Titrod, Nahargarh and Alot, then yielding a revenue equal to that 
of Ratlara. In the year 1695 Ra]a Kesho Das established himself at 
Sitamau, and perceiving the natiual advantages which the situation 
of the town possessed, he conceived the idea of making it the capital 
of his State, and proceeded to lay the foundations of the rampart, 
afterwards completed by Raja Raj Singh, which still encircles the 
town Kesho Das’ sister was mariied to Maharaj Kumar Sardar 
Singh of Mewar He died in the year 1748 He left two sons, Gaja 
Singh and Baldit Singh Gaja Singh who succeeded Kesho Das 
was born m the yeai 1713 and ruled from 171-8 to 1752 On account 
of the Maralha laids Gaja Singh, in 1750, was obliged to move his 
headquaiters to Laduna, a stronger position than Sitamau 
Gaja Singh was succeeded by his posthumous son Fateh Singh At 
this time Sitamau shared the fate of other Malwa States in the 18th 
century and fell under the suzerainty of Smdhia The Marathas 
established their sway m this part of Malwa about the year 1750, 
w'hen the pargaiias of Alot and Nahargaih passed to the chiefs of 
Dewas and Gwalioi In the >eai 1753 Maharaja Daulat Rao 
Sindhia granted Fateh Singh a saiiad confirming him m the teintory 
he still held on payment of a tiibute of 41,500 Sdhm Shdhl 
rupees annually Fateh Singh was still a minor and Smdhia practi- 
cally took ovci the management of the State putting his own official 
in charge Fateh Singh was obliged to content himself at Laduna 
with the scanty income arising tiom some foui or five villages which 
alone were left in Ins immediate possession The evei increasing 
e\actions of the Gwalior officials at last compelled Fateh Singh to 
send a confidential representative to Mahaiaja Daulat Rao Smdhia 
In the year 1795 Daulat Rao granted Fateh Singh a new smiad fivmg 
the tribute at 42,000 Sdhm Slidhi uipees per annum, the mcre- 
menl being appaiently made to bang the sum into conformity with 
the tribute imposed on the neighbouiing States of Ratlam and 
Sailana Fateh Singh died m the year 1802 

Raj Singh who had been bom in 1783 succeeded to tlie gaddl on 
the death of Ins fathei Duiing his rule the generals of Smdhia and 
Holkar continued to lavage the Stat e, notwithstanding the 

^ Sir llonry Elliot UU Hutunj nflrdia ai t ild ly ih oiun hstot lam Yll, 2dS 
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agreements, and laid waste laige tracts of fertile land, the dominions of 
SinJlua being extended up to the very gates of Sitamau Moreovei, 
incieased annual tiibnte of 60,000 Sahm SMhl lupees was exacted 
fiom the Chief though the sanad contained a stipulation for only 
Rs 42,000 When this giievance was represented to Bapu Eao 
Sindhia, the officer of the Gwalior Darbar entrusted with the collec- 
tion of the tribute, he expostulated with his subordinate at Sitamau 
and ordered that only the stipulated sum of Rs 42,000 should be 
levied together with such an additional amount as was absolutely 
necessary for defraying the actual expenses of the officials and esta- 
blishment deputed to collect tribute The Givalioi officials, however, 
did not lelax then hold on the State and subjected its inhabitants to 
great oppression At this juncture the British appeared on the scene 
and Sir John Malcolm in 1820 mediated an agieement^ between Maha- 
raja Daulat Rao Sindhia and Raja Raj Singh by which the latter 
was confiimed in the possession of his territory on paying a tribute 
of Rs 60,000 Sdlim Shdhi annually to the Gwalior Darbar 
under the British guarantee The increase of Rs 18,000 appears to 
have been due to a misunderstanding as to the actual amount 
collected during the preceding 20 years The sum of Rs 42,000 
was the actual tribute, the Rs 18,000 being the sum levied to defiay 
the expenses of collection These expenses of collection weie, 
however, at the time confounded with the actual tribute This mistak e 
inflicted on the Slate the additional buiden of Rs 18,000 a year 
The original sanad stating the annual tribute to be Rs 42,000 could 
not be produced at the time when the agieeinent was negotiated by 
Sir John Malcolm It was afterwaids found and is in the possession 
of the piesent uiler In this agreement Sindhia pledged himself to a 
course of pacific non interference, he further agreed not to send Ins 
troops to levy tribute from the Sitamau State, not to mterfurc in the 
internal management of the State, or the succession of the chief Tins 
agieement, which had been concluded between the Raja and Smdlua’s 
lepiesentative Bdpu Sindhia, secured to the Chiefs of Sitamau the 
undisturbed possession of their hereditary lands Repeated represen- 
tations were made regarding tribute In consideration of these and 
the discovery of the original sanad a i emission of five thousand 
rupees (Rs 5,000 ) a year was made in 1860 by Maharaja Jayaji 
!ft.ao Sindhia when the Raja’s son Maharaj Kunwar Ralan Singh 
personally waited upon him The State whose autonomous existence 
was tlius secured has been unswervingly and staunchly loyal to the 
paramount power. During the trying limes of the Mutmy in 1857 
Raj Singh remained faithful to the British Crown and m recognition, 
of his fidelity, friendship and attachment, a khdat lalued at 
Rs 2,000 was presented to him In 1865 the Chief agieed to cede 
any land that might be required for lailway purposes on the usual 
terms In Raj Singh’s time the rainpait commenced in the da ys qf 

1 Appeudix bI — — 
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BhaTvSni 
Btngh 
(18b7 85 ■) 


Bahridur 



Kesho D4s AVcTS completed, ^^hlle the pahce, the foundations of winch 
had been laid by R.'ijuFatdiSm^h.w u limshcd b> l\lj binghS mother 
Rani Chaonji On the ic&loiation ol peace Rij i Raj Singh 
had lemoved his capital fiora Laduna back to Sitaniau ( 1820 ) Raj 
Singh was an able tultr and noted foi Ins plnlanthiophy and chanty 
As his two sons Abhay Singb and Ratan Singh hadpicdcceascd him, 
in 1S44 and 1864, lespectively, lie was succeeded by his giandson 
Rajti Bhawani Singh, son of Ratan Singh In the yeai 1881 an 
agreement was concluded between the Government of India and Raja 
Bhanwani Smgh by which the Darbar abolished all transit duties on 
salt passing through Sitamau, receiving as compensation a sum of 
Rs 2,000 annually After ruling for 18 years Bhawani Smgh died 
without issue on the 28th May 1885, and was succeeded by Raja 
Bahadur Smgh, the elder son of TliakurTakht Smgh of Childa On 
this occasion Sindhia put forward a claim to be consulted regarding 
the succession, and also claimed the right to leceive nazarana 
(succession dues) It was ruled, however, that Sitamau being a 
mediatised chiefship of the first class, the primary condition w as not 
tenable, while succession dues were payable to the British Govern- 
ment only and not to the Gwalioi Darbar The one year’s revenue 
leviable under the rules on the occasion of Bahadur Singh’s suc- 
cession was, in consideration of the poverty of the State, commuted 
to half that sum, amounting to Rs 35,000 (Sahm Shahi). A Uulat 
of the value of Rs 8,875 was bestowed on the Chief at his installation 
in the form of a deduction from the nazarana In February 1887 on 
the occasion of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen Empress, 
the Raja abolished all transit duties in Ins State, except those on 
opium and wood. 


Raja Bahadur Smgh died of pneumonia on the Sth of April 1899 
(i8‘)0 1900 ) he left no male issue he was succeeded by his adopted brother 
Shaidul Smgh who, hovvevci, died of cholera on the 11th of May 
1900 During this short period the State experienced the teriible 
famine of the Samvat 1956 (AD 1899), which told heavily upon 
the finances of the State, as the Dvibar was obliged to incur the 
heavy debt of one lakh and twenty five thousand rupees in order to 
afford relief to its subjects. 

Earn Singh Shardul Sipgh left no heir and the Government of India selected the 
( 1900- ) present Chief, Ram Smgh, second son of the Thakur of Kachhi- 

Baroda as the nearest collateral relative, to succeed the deceased In 
consideration of the poverty of the State only Rs 40,600 or half a 
year’s net income was taken as nazatana whi'ch was, moreover, made 
payable in four instalments A Uidai of the value of Rs 10,125 
■was at the same time bestowed on the Chief at his installation m 
the form of deduction from the nazarana RSja Ram Smgh was 
invested with ruling powers on the 28th February 1905 
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In 190S the Chief was presented to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Piiiice and Piiiicess of Wales atindoie 

The Chief beais the hereditary titles of His Highness and Raja, Titles, 
and enjoys a salute of 11 guns 

The total icvenue of the State is 3 lakhs which includes 1 *26 
khcdsa, 1 • 07 jdgiv, and 67.000 muah ‘ ® 

Of the 93 villages comprised in the State (of which 4 are at pre 
sent deserted ), 30 are lhaha and 63 jagit or fumfi 

The alienated villages are held by 41 icrginlais and mna^hlais Of 
these 32 are R'ljpiit sanlars, 12 being Ralhors, 6 Chauhlns, 6 Bhatis, 

1 Sesodia, 1 Gam and 6 Chaians, of the rest 1 is a Jit, 3 aie 
Kayasthas, 4 Biahmans, 1 a zamnl sarddi and 1 a ixvdml 

The sardurs are divided into foui classes Two aie in the first Jugiidars 
class and exercise the powers of a magistrate of the second class 
within their holdings and have a light to receive dohn tdzlm^ or 
double idanwz from the Chief and hat ha kni db ^ Six are second 
class idgirddrs They exercise third class magisterial powers and 
enjoy dohn tdzlni and hdhupusao Twenty five;dg»d«i4 are in the 
third class, who exercise no magisterial powers and receive only 
single tdzlm The eight in the fouith class do not receive td~lm 
All pay tribute to the Darbar, and ai e liable to personal service 
On a Thakur’s death his eldest legitimate son succeeds, or an 
adopted heir In the case of a direct heir nazdrdna at 10 pei cent 
on the assessed income of the jagir is taken and in the case of adop- 
tion at 25 per cent No succession takes place without the Chief’s 
sanction, and the tribute payable is liable to enhancement Jagirddni 
attend the Chief at all important festivals and on occasions of 
the Chief's biith day, inaniage in the family, etc 

The ^dghddrs of Dipakheia and Khejria are First class 
safddi's. 

The Thakur holds six villages with a revenue of Rs 10,800, and Dipukhoin. 
pays Rs 3,900 m tiibute Besides double tdztm and hdt-ka-hindb 
he takes part m the ceremony of mstallmg a new Chief on the gaddi 

The Khejna Thakur holds seven villages with a levenua of Khojna, 
Rs 7>700 He pays Rs 4,233 in tribute to the Daibar On the 
instaUalion of a Chief he places the hantin round his neck and 
binds on his sword {tahodr bandhat ) 

The remaining jdglrddrs will be found m Table XXXI 

1 TSfiini la the reception given by the Chief to a tei da) on his entering Into 
hia presence 

“ SUt la Imidh htoially clrawingi back hands The Chief places hts handa on the 
Sard tra’ shoulders drawing thorn down on to his chest , in baftupuMo tlie hands 
are only placed on the shoulders 
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Section III — Population 
(Tableb III and IV ) 

Enumointton. There have been three enumerations of the State in 1881, 1891, 
and 1901 On the first two occasions the census was not earned out 
m detail, but rn 1901 returns were made out for all villages and 
tahsils The total population in 1881 amounted to 30,839 persons, in 
1891 to 33,307, and in 1901 to 23,863 There is no doubt that the 
decrease in 1901 was mainly duo to the famine of 1899 1900 fiom 
which the State had not recovered when the enumeration took place. 
Density awt The density in the last enumeration amounted to 68 persons pei 
Vaiiation square mile as compared with 93 m 1891 and 88 in 1881 The 

average density for Malwa m 1901 was 116 persons to the square 
mile The variation m the three decades amounted m 1891 to an 
increase of 7 per cent and in 1901 to a decrease of 28 per cent 
Towns and Out of a total of 90 inhabited towns and villages, 83 had a popula- 
VilliatB under 500 peisons, 5 between 500 to 1,000, 1 of over 1,000 

and under 2,000, and 1 town, that of Sitaman, with 5,877 inhabitants 
The number of occupied houses was 5,747 with an aveiage popu- 
lation of 4 * 1 persons per house 

Migration Migration has but small effect on the population Even in the 
famine it was not till driven to absolute extremities that the villagers 
attempted to leave their homes Of the total population 74 per 
cent, were born in Sitamau and 23 per cent m contiguous districts 
of other States 

V^fc^n.1 Statia- -phe record of vital statistics was only started in 1902 03, and it 
(TiMoV cannot be said that the returns are "veiy reliable The ratio oi 

and VI ) jecorded births per 1,000 in 1902 03, 1903 04, 1904 05 and 1905 06 

was 11*8, 12*75, 19*2, and 18 1, respectively, and that of deaths 20 *5 
18 12, and 12 4 The high late of the deaths m 1902 03 and 
1903 01 was caused by an epidemic of pneumonia 
Sei, Age, ‘ind Of the whole population in 1901, 12,175 were males and 11,688 
females This gives an average of 960 females to every 1,000 males 
The highest ratio exists among Hindus where it amounts to 960 
females to 1,000 males The total unmarried population numbered 
8,137, the marned 11,244, and the widowed 4,482 including 1,339 
widowers and 3, 143 widows Statistics of civil condition are given 
in the annexed table — 


Civil Condition, 
1901 

Males 

F emales. 

Total. 

Unmarried 

5,363 

2,774 

8,137 

Marned 

5,473 

5.771 1 

11,244 

Widowed 

1 

1,339 

3,143 

^,48^ 
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Classified by leligion Hindus number 21,406, constituting 90 per Eellgion? 
cent of the population, while Muhammadans number 1,517, Jams 
781, and Aninnsts 159 

The prevailing form of speech is the Malwi dialect of Rajasthani Language ami 
spoken by 23,336 persons or 98 per cent Of the total population 
only 1,246 persons or 5 per cent were literate, of these 42 were 
females 

Of the various castes Biahmans and Rajputs are the most Castes, 
numeious, each numbering 4,000, according to social precedence ^ccb*' 
they stand first The other castes such as Dangis, Kunbis, Balais, 

Chdinars are of some note 

The people dress in the fashion common to Malwa Ordinarily the Rociau 
dress of a male Hindu consists of a pagn or turban, a piece of cloth 
about 50 or 60 feet long and 6 inches wide with gold ends , this cloth is Drees 
sometimes shot with gold and silver thread, called mandll, and worn 
by well to-do people on festive occasions , a ktirta or shirt, angarJJia 
or long coat reaching the middle of the leg fastened with cords on 
the nght breast, a dhoii or lorn cloth, worn round the W'aist, and a 
dupatia or scarf All these are generally white except the turban 
which IS often coloured red, yellow, etc The Rajputs often wear the 
multi coloured iJffgn peculiar to Rajputs, tied innarrow and pictures- 
que folds, and a sword buckled loimd the waist the emblem of the 
soldier class Being in clogp touch with the Muhammadan State of 
Jaora they are also addicted to wearing patjdmds instead of dhoti 
and the set fa instead of a pagrl, Agncultmal classes wear the dhoti 
a handt or coat, a pichhora of IJiddl cloth and a pagil In the chief 
town there is a greater tendency to dress after the European fashion 
but retaining a sdfa or a round flat cap as head dress, with boots 
and shoes instead of jutl 

The Hindu female dress consists of a lehenga or petticoat of 
coloured cloth, a higada oi orhnl used as an upper garment to cover 
the face and upper part of the body and a kdnchh or bodice 

The only distinction between Muhammadan and Hmdu dress is 
that Muhammadan men, except agriculturists, wear paijdmds and 
not the dhoti, and fasten angarkha to the left and not like the Hindus 
to the right of the chest, females wear patjdmas instead of the 
lehenga and a kiirta over the kdnchll 

Meals are generally taken twice at mid day and in the evening Feed, 
only well-to do people taking light refreshment in the morning and 
in the afternoon The staple food grams used are wheat, jowdr, 
maize and gram and the pulses tiiar, urad, mung and masur The 
ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of chapdtls 
( thin calces ) of wheat flour, tiiar, nee, ghi, vegetables, milk and 
sugar. The poorer classes, except on festive occasions, eat roils 
( thick cakes ) made of the coarser grams with pulses, vegetables 
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uncooked onions, sail and chillies No local Btahmans or Banias eat 
flesh. All castes except the Biihmans smoke tobacco and eat 
opium, while amongst the Eajputs the latter is also drunk in the 
liquid form called kusumba 

The greatei part of the population being agriculturists spends its 
days in the fields fiom sun rise to sun set The mercantile popuh* 
tion begins work at about 9am usually closing shops at about 
6 or 7 pm 

Houses are mostly built of mud, with thatched or tiled loofs In 
Sitamau itself there are a few brick and stone bnilt houses. 

Child marriage is common with the higher classes Polygamy is 
geneial only among Rajputs of position Widow mainage prevails 
among the lower classes 

ol The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt, except those of Sanyasi=, 
Bairagis and infants, which aie buried Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a 
sacred river , otherwise they are committed to some local stieam, 
Muhammadans bury their dead 

The principal festivals are Dasahra, Holt, Dnvali, Gatt^or and 
local fairs All the sat dars of the Slate attend the Dasahra Darbar 
to pay their respects to the Chief Before the celebiation of this 
festival all weapons are examined and repaired This is a martial 
feast observed with great enthusiasm The HoU and Diwdli aie 
general festivals, the Gangor being confined to females only 

The ordinary amusements in villages are drum beating and sing- 
ing among grown up people, and hide-and seek, gtli danda ( tip cat ) 
kite-flymg and ankhintchi (blind man’s buff)— of the children 
Hindus name their children after gods or famous personages. 
As a rule each man has two names, a janma rdshi ndin, 
which IS used when the horoscope is drawn up and the 
boUa fidm or common name by which persons are generally 
known, the latter are of religious origin or merely fanciful 
and affectionate, such as Ram Singh, Bir Singh, Damodar, SulJideo, 
Bheru Smgh The agricultural and lower classes are very fond of 
dimumtives such as Rama, Bherya, Sukhya, and the like Names 
of places are given aftei persons such as Sitamau from Sita, Gopil> 
pura after Gopal, Gangakheri aftei Ganga, and so on 

Plague first appeared in Dipakhera, a jdglr village, on the 13th 
February 1904, but the Thakur did not inform the State authorities 
till the 21st February 1904, as he supposed the cases to have been 
caused by some other disease It did not spread, however, 
remaining in the village There were in all 8 cases and 6 deaths. 
The plague was of the bubonic kind. Segregation, evacuation, 
of houses and quarantine were all employed as preventive means. 
The people were not ready to co-operate in taking these measures. 



CHAPTER II. 

ECONOMIC 

(Tables VII— to XV. XXIX and XXX ) 

Section I —Agriculture, 

(Tables VII to X ) 

The countiy slopes gradually from south west to nortli-east, and ©eaaw,l Oon- 
the general character of the sod is the same throughout this small 
State It consists mainly of the black cotton variety, is fertile, and 
bears good crops of all the ordinary grains and of poppy 

The cultivators recognise four chief kinds of sod in the State, Olasies of 
each of which is sub divided into three comparative classes according 
to its fertdity and richness They are kali or black cotton soil, hJiutl., 
a grey sandy soil, pthmatU, a hard yellow sod, and dhamnt a reddish 
gravelly sod , the first two aie far superior to the others and aie the 
most cultivated They all bear crops at both the ft/urn/ ( autumn ), 
and tahi ( spring ) hai vests The first thiee classes of the sod are 
suitable for irrigation 

The lasults of a local analysis made to ascei tain the quality of the 
sod are given in the table annexed — 


Name ot So'l 

Class. 

Poroenlago 
oE loam 

Paoeatage' 
of sand 

yield per acre o£ opium, 
malie and wheat, in 
pounds 





Opium, Maize. 

r 

Class 1 

90 

10 

22 1,900 


„ 2 

86 

14 

20 1,500 

Black soil, irn 





gable, 

1. 3 


32 i 

16 1,150 



f 90 

10 

380 Wheat, 



1 90 

10 

25QJ'owai, gram 





and cotton 



( 80 

20 

250 Jowdf, and 

Black sod, not< 

» 2 

< 


320 gram. 

irrigable, 


1 82^ 

m 

250 Jov>dr 



^ 78 

22 } 

160 Jowdr and 


1* 3 

^ 70 

30 5 

Cotton. 





Opium Maize, 

f 


C 80 

20 

32 1,900 


It 1 

1 82 

18 

24 1,500 

1 

11 2 

78 

22 

24 1,500 

Bhun, irrigated < 


f 91 

9 

20 1,200 


I, 3 

} 90 

10 

16 960 

[ 


1 76 

24 

16 960 
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CInss 

1 

Per 

centage 
of loam 

Per 

ccntiigp 
of sand 

1 Yield per acre of 
wheat, in pounds 

r 

Class 1 

91 

9 

320 /on at , giam. 

Bhufi, uniiri- -i. 




and cotton 

gated L 

,, 2 

55 

45 

125 Jowcu and 





cotton 





Opium Mai/e 

Pifimath, irrigated 

» 1 

75 

25 

20 1,200 

r 

„ 1 

85 

15 

320 Joxudi, black 

1 




gram, and 

Phamm soil, un J 




cotton 

irrigated | 

» 2 

85 

15 

250 Jowdr and 





cotton 

L 

« 3 

80 

20 

250 Jowdr and 





cotton. 


Beasona and The agiicultural year is divided into two seasons The Iharlf or 
operations shialu lasting from July to October in which the autumn crops are 
sown, and the rahi, oi tinhdhi' spiing ciop season commencing m 
October and ending in March or April. 

In the earlier season the more important but less valuable 
food grams such as lowdr and maize aie sown and in the 
latter wheat, gram and poppy 

Both seasons depend entirely on the south west monsoon for 
their water supply, the rich black soil being capable of absorbing 
sufficient moisture to admit of the production of the spring 
crops without irrigation except in the case of poppy 


Culti rated 
area and 
variation 
(Tables VIII 
and IX ) 


Agricultural 



The propoition of cultivated to uncultivated area is small, only 
about 45,200 acres or 15 per cent being under crops in ordinary years 
There has been no marked change in the area cultivated 

Land intended for khmlf crops is ploughed twice or thnce in the 
end of May oi June, operations bemg usually commenced on the third 
of Vaishdkh, termed the Akhdtl^ Weeds are thus extirpated and the 
land IS made ready to absorb the rain After the first fall of ram it is 
ploughed again and prepared for sowing At the sowing it receives 
another and final ploughing If the rainfall is favourable the kharlf 
Cl ops are sown in Jefliand Asdr/i(between 20th of June and 20th of 
July) Mostfeltan/ciopsasyowd:r and maize receive two weedmgs, 
and cotton three Rice atter tiansplantmg is weeded three limes. 


Eabi Crops Preparations foi the laht sowings begin in Asdr/i (June-July) and 
Sdvan (July-August) The giound is ploughed repeatedly to ensure 
the absoiplion of the lam Sowing then commences after the 
Dasahra usually in October Wheat, giam, linseed, bailey and 
hCfYson aregcneially sown in Kdiik (October November), but poppy 
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I uesday), and good omens are awaited before commencing operations 

Chatt (MLtl7rlV"tn^I;^T (February- March) and Re.p.ng 

nff ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ “'’•ize the ears only are cut 

’7 brought m to the farm 

both cSet ™ ,ll'? ‘h ! ^ Th. ears .„ 

SrvSd r "'' *>' “■* '=™8‘.l .n.o it 

farm yard, the remaining processes being the same as before 
A plough with one pair of bullocks can plough from 1 to 2 
.s par day or a,.„ 3 day t ,ha' Ma” LI! 

Withhis plough and a pair of bullocks is usually 1 rupee Sdltm Shaln 
.quiyalent to 8 annas. British com) But of late, owing to l^S 
labouiers, competition has raised the wage to 1 British lupee 
( 25 to 30 bighas 

34 aL; it ° expenses of cultivating 

fi u ? required for a pan 

of bullocks and another Rs 50 for the plough and other charges 

laut' du/asli or double crop Double 

land The average being m 1905-06, 3,901 acres cropping. 

Mixed sowings aie very popular with the cultivators, the idea Mixed 
emg that even if the yield is not so good in each case a complete 
allure is thus avoided The commonest combinations are joxmr 
and tuar and sugarcane and poppy 

lotation of crops is practised. Rotat oa 
although different crops are not uncommonly sown in the same field 
m succession Thus jowar is sown in one year and is replaced by 
cotton, gram, or wheat the next year. 


Manure is little used except with poppy, sugarcane and vege- 
tables, though it IS occasionally applied to wheat, gram and cotton 
when fields are close to villages 

The only available manures which are common m these parts 
are cow dung and village sweepings Heaps of, these are allowed 
to accumulate in villages during the year and when sufficiently 
.decomposed are applied to the fields 


Man nte 
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Irrigation is necessaiy only for poppy, sugarcane and garden 
produce When water is ample, it is used with wheat and gram or 
even maize crops, but these crops do not require artificial watering, 
the soil being sufficiently retentive of moisture to ensure the reach 
ing maturity without it 

Locusts and rats are the greatest scourges In yeais of defi- 
cient rainfall the latter prove most destructive, the young broods not 
being destroyed by the rain In 1899 1900 and 1900-01 rats caused 
considerable damage 

The most important implements used are the plough or hal, bakhar 
or harrow, a flat log used for breaking clods and levelling the soil the 
Phaom or spade, luddlt or hoe, nat,a seed drill, jfida (>oke), 
kolpa or dora, daidiita (sickle), khurpi (weedei), charas, inuhdlu 
Nata (axes), sandor (for tjung the leather bag), (for sitting 

at the tune of charas driving), chharpala. 

Of the whole area ordinarily under crops 38,600 acres are occu- 
pied by kharif and 6,600 acres by rabt crops Of this area 40,335 
acres or 91 per cent is sown with food crops 

Dufasli land occupies 6,300 acres or 17 per cent , the crops being 
usually jowdi and maize in the autumn and wheat and gram in the 
spring or maize followed by poppy 

The principal kharif food crops are joxudr (Sorghum valgare) 
maize or makka (Zea mays), mung (Phaseolus mungo), urad (Pha- 
seolus radiatus), iitat (Cajanus tndicus) and nee (Oryza sativa) 

The chief crops m the spring are wheat (Tnttciim aesftvum) 
gram or chana (Cicer anetiniim), and bailej or jati (Hordeum 
vnigare). 

Oil-seeds cover 400 acres, the most important being alst, [Ltnum 
usitahssimum, rameh (Gmzotia olifara) and tiJh (Sesatnuiii indtctim). 

The most important fibre is cotton, which covers on an average 
1,400 acres, hemp with san (Crotolana jiiucta) and ambdri 
(Hibiscus caiinabiiius) 

The importance of opium as a source of revenue makes the poppy 
crop an important one Poppy covers on an average 4,300 acres, 
the actual figures for 1905 06 being 1,480 It is usually sown in a 
field which has previously had maize grown m it It is invariably 
manured either by green manure obtained by sowing sail or urad 
on the ground and ploughing it mto the soil when m flower, or else 
vath village sweepings and cow dung. The plants aie thinned out, 
arranged in small beds and carefully watered Eight or nine water- 
ings are required When the petals have fallen and the capsules are 
firm to the touch and covered with a light brown pubesence they 
are ready for scarification. The process of scarification commences 
in Februaiy or March according to tlie date of sowing The scaii,- 
fication IS done with a small three bladed knife called the mWf- or 
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nana Tlie blades are fastened together in a line one eighth of an 
inch apart and wrapped round with thread so as to leave only the 
points piotruding Incisions are made from the bottom to the top 
of each poppy head , the operation being repeated three times An 
instiuinent called t\ie chhat-pala is used for sciaping off the juice 
It consists of a shallow iron tray 6 oi 7 inches wide with one edge 
turned up and two sides open The flat edge acts as the blade in 
scraping, a piece of cotton saturated with linseed oil is placed over 
the blade, by which it is oiled befoie being applied to the capsule 
lire juice is removed fiom the cliliarpala to a pot containing linseed 
oil The daily collections are stored in an earthern pot at home. 

The cultivation of bhang and gaiija is not earned on systema- Hemp dings, 
tically, though the seeds of these plants are sometimes sown by 
farmers down the sides of their fields 

Of fruit trees grown, the following are the most important — Garden 
oaniphal (guava), mmphaloi bullocks heart {Amna retwulata), 
sltaphal or custaid apple [Anona squamosa), inmbu or lime [Citrus 
var acida), mitha nimbu or sweet hme [Citi us var limefta), anjlr or 
fig [Ficus canca), am, mango [Maiigifera ifulica), kela, plantain 
[pdusa sapientum), andr, pomegranate [Piunca gianatum) 

The most important vegetables are jwtato, ratdlu, arvi, cab 
bage, hengan [Solanum melougena), shakarhand [Batata eduhs), 
bdlo! , cucumbei, and various plants of the gourd class 

No marked improvements have as yet been effected in the imple- Piogreas, 
ments which, except for the introduction of the roller-sugar mill, 
are the same as they were centuries ago New varieties of seed 
have only been tried here and there in gardens, the cultivator being 
suspicious of any innovations, while no attempts have as yet been 
made to use artificial manures 

Irrigation is chiefly employed with poppy and sugarcane and Irrigation 
occasionally for wheat, barley, peas, masur, and giam if sown in 
irrigable land The total irrigated area (1905 06 ) amounts to 3,901 
acres or 9 per cent of the total cultivated area 

The prmcipal sources of inrgation are wells and oilils, tanks being Soniceg, 
comparatively httle used for this purpose 

The water is usually raised in the leather bag known as a charas 
but occasionally the counterpoise lift known as a dhenUi is em- 
ployed. 

The average cost required for making an ordinary kachcha or CoBt of wells, 
unbricked well is Rs. 125 and for a masonry well Rs, 400 to 500 
The average area irrigated by a kachcha well is about 3 acres 
(5 bighas), and by z.pakka well, double the aiea. 

Land is generally irrigated from wells by means of the sundta 
cfiaras, a leather bag containing about 50 gallons of water. It derives 
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Its name from the spout, not unlike an elephant's trunk {•^und), 
through which the water enters the channel leading to the field In 
a few places orhls, wells dug in a rivet bed or fed diiectly fiom 
a stream, are used Tanks are seldom so used 
Cittle and The live stock was first censiised in 1904 05 The figures are 
^aWe’v'lI ) Table VII. The cattle belong mostly to the well knovn 

Mdlwi breed and are reaied m all villages of any size Little care is, 
however, taken to ensure puiity of stock, goats and sheep aie simi- 
larly reaied but not special breeds exist 

Prices The price of a good cow vanes from Rs 12 to Rs 18, of a bullock 

from Rs 30 to Rs 50, a male buffalo from Rs 10 to 15, and a feiiialo 
from Rs 30 to 50 Sheep and goats cost from Rs 2 to 4 each ^ 
Horses Ponies are bred in some villages They ai e of small size They 

sell for Rs 15 to 25 each Donkeys cost about the same 
Disea'^eB Xhe diseases affecting cattle are foot and mouth disease, pneu- 
monia affections and ulcers and abscesses usually m the stomach or 
genital organs Anthrax is very rare 

In all cases a hot iron is, if possible, applied to the affected part 
while country liquor and medicinal heibs are administered It is 
also usual to resort to mantras or incantations as the evil eye is 
generally looked upon as the source of the evil 
Pasture Pasture grounds are more than sufficient for all needs, and except 

in the famine of 1899 1900, no lack of fodder has ever been 
experienced. 


Agiicnlfcnr'il 

popuhtlon 


Indebtedness 



The classes engaged in agriculture are Kunbis, Anjanas, Kachhis 
Gujars, and Ahirs, and form about 50 per cent of the populations 
Holdings aie small, one cultivator seldom holding moie than 10 acres 
(16 blghas) 

To be in debt is the normal condition of the cultivator and even of 
many landholders Although the famine of 1899 1900 and recent 
bad seasons are given as the cause, there is no doubt that lavish 
expendituieon marriages and other ceremonies and a total inaptitude 
for saving is mainly responsible As a rule, the local tipddr who 
advances seed and cash is the creditor 

Before 1899 1900 all advances were made by tlpddrs and local 
bankers, In the famine, however, and during the bad seasons that 
followed the cultivator was unable to obtain advances of Ihdd-hij, 
it e , food and seed gram), the local bankers being chary of advan- 
cing any more to meti already deeply in their debt. The Slate then 
made advances {takkdvi) of both cash and seed. On cash grants 
12 per cent per annum is charged, while on seed advances the, 
amount advanced IS received inland, plus one quartei or 25 per cent,. 
This is known as galla-fsawdn (galla= corn > saxvdn = 1 J). 
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Section II -Rents, Wages and Prioas 
(Tables XIII and XIV) 

The land being all the property of the Chief and no propuetary 
rights being recognized, no rents are paid, the coiitiibutions of the 
lyots being revenue 

The loss of population lucuired m the famine of 1899 1900 raised 
the wages of all classes by 50 per cent temporarily but no general 
rise lb noticeable 

Wages for agiicultuial operations aie usually paid in kind For^'^ages 
reaping joxvdi , 8 seers of gram , for maize, 5 seers ^ for iirad and 
chavla, 20 s^is , and for nee, 5 seers are given In the case of 
wheat, 4 or bundles, about 4 seers weight of gram , for gram 
I chdiisa or row of plants is given for eveiy 40 chdnsa, 
gathered, a bigha containing about 500 chdnsas 

The proportion of the outturn absorbed by these wages is in 
the case of jowdr i, maize iV, vdieat gram, t’-s. wad s and 
chavla 

A man thus makes from 4 to 4^ seers a day or about 2\ 
annas woith, For picking cotton, 2 pies are given for every seer 
picked In the case of operations on the poppy plant it is usual 
to pay cash wages Labourers now get from 3 to 4 annas a day, 
and a small quantity of opium Foimerly the rate was from one 
to two annas, but aftei the famine, in which, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the State, there was a considerable loss of life, wages rose 

These have risen, wheat which sold in 1880 at 22 seers to the Prices 
rupee now selling at 10 only, sowar at 13 instead of 40, maize at 19 
instead of 40, and gram at 16 instead of 34, roughly a rise of 50, 
per cent 

The most prosperous members of the community are the merchants Material 
The settled administration and continued peace which has obtained 
since 1820 has tended materially to increase their wealth, m spite 
of severe loss due to bad years and the difficulty in collecting 
debts remarked on above 

The Rajput landholder is not much better off as a rule, than his culti- 
vator, His lavish expenditure in marriages and other ceremonies has 
thrown him into the arms of the money-lender, while a hereditary 
distaste for agricultural pui suits and an utter lack of business faculty 
increases his difficulties. 

Section III— Forests 

(Table IX.) 

The State possesses no forest at all, but four spaall pieces of jungle 
are rasefved for shooting purposes. These aie watched by a few 
sepoys under a darogah. 
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In the famine these preserves were tlaown open to the public 
The only trees of any \alue aie the IJiair {Acacui enfechw), 
mahud (Bassui laUJoliu), and a few coppices of sandalwood {San- 
taluni album) 

Section IV— Mines and Minerals 
( Table XII ) 

BniUlmg There are no known mineral deposits in the State, and the pieva 

lence of Deccan Trap over almost the whole aiea makes it unlikely 
that any will be met with A little limestone is found at one or two 
villages and is used locally for building purposes 

Section V —Arts and Manufacture 
( Table XI ) 

Hand Indtt In all large villages the coarse country cloth called khadi and 
hy blankets, aie woven, while the usual earthern pots and metal vessels 

required for household use afe made by local artisans. No impor- 
tant manufactures ei.ist, however. Opium is made to a very small 
extent only 

Faafcoiy A ginning mill was opened in 1902, and in 1903 put out 6,684 

maunds of cleaned cotton, and m 1905, 18,000 maunds. 

Section VI —Commerce and Trade 
Trade, although it has giown rapidly since the opening of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the construction of a metalled road 
to Mandasor, is still more or less in its infancy. 

Imports The chief imports are rice, sugar, salt, English piece goods, 

country cloth (from Marwar and Gujarat), manufactured metals, 
hardware, and kerosine oil 

Exports The chief exports are food, grains, oil-seeds, cotton (raw and 

cleaned), gin, hides, and crude opium 

WeiOhtsxnu The weights used are all kachcha, or half those known as pakka 

usASUBEB jjjg maund m this case contains 40 seers 
5 Rupees Chhatdk. 

2 Chhatdhs = I Adhpao 

2 Adhpaos — 1 Pao 

2 Paps = 1 Adhser 

2 Adhsers = 1 Seer (40 Biitish rupees) 

2i Seers = 1 Pasens, 

5 Seers or 2 Prisms = 1 Dhan, 

4 Dhans ~ 1 Maund (or 40 seers = 1,600 rupees). 

Length The measure of length is the gaz or war of 52 inches. 

Official jcir There is not one fixed date for the commencement of the official 
year. The State financial year commences on the first of Julyt 
bat m the Judicial Department it begins on the first of April. | 
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As fi rule, the merchants follow the Vikrama Samwat era, both the 
Purnamanta and Amanta systems being followed The majority 
follow the latter. 

The following table gives time as divided by the people in general 
In certain of the State police stations lachcht ghafi measuies are 
kept The State offices are provided with modem clocks and 
follow the European division of the day All religious and other 
ceremonial observances are measured by lachcln gharis 
Table of Time 


60 Vipals 
60 Palas 
2\ Ghans 
3 Hours 
S Prahars 
7 Days 


= 1 Pala 
= 1 Chart 
= 1 Hour 
= 1 Prahar 
= 1 Day and Night 
= 1 Saptah 


15 Days = iTaksfiaorCPakh) 
2 Pakshas=\ Mas (Month) 
or (Pakh) 

6 Masas = 1 Ayan 
2 Ayans = 1 Year 
12 Years = 1 Yuga- 


Sitamau is the only trade centre and market town not only for the Centres of 
State but also for the neighbouring districts of Alot (Dewas) Tal 
(Jaora), Gangrar (Jhallawar) and Nahargarh (Gwalior) 

A weekly market is held at Sitamau every Thursday This is Pairs and 
noted for its transactions m cattle The average attendance of sellers MarUof; 
and buyers is about 2,000 persons Though the weekly markets are 
mainly attended by people from Malwa, cattle traders from Mewar 
and Gujarat also attend this gathering 

The castes and classes engaged m trade are Banias of all sects, Mechanism of 
Agarwals, Porwals, Oswals, Mahesris, Nimas and Bagdyas They 
deal in gram, opium, and cloth 

Muhammadan Bohoras deal in spices, English stores, groceries, 
kerosine oil, and sundry articles The big merchants purchase from 
the cultivators or petty village traders and import to Sitamau, where 
they sell to agents of firms in various parts of Central India who 
expoit to Bombay and elsewhere 

Carriage is effected by means of carts owned mostly by Khatis Oamsgc 
and Mails who ply to and from Railway stations to most places in 
the State. In some places carriage is bf pack bullocks and buffaloes 
owned by Bagdyas and Musalmans The Government rupee is the 
chief medium of exchange H indis and money orders are also 
used, but currency notes are not popular 

Section VII — Means of Communication, 

(Table XV) 

No railways traverse the State, and only one metalled road, juuwnys, 
the Sitamau-Mandasor road, 18 miles in length, runs for four 
miles m Darbar territory, the remaining 14 being in Gwalior 
It connects Sitamau town with Mandasor station on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway It was started in the famine of 1899 1900 as 
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ro-<t nul 
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Eaily rei 


a relief worlv The puition Ijing m Siffn^au is mainlained by 
GorerrimeDt and the lest by the Griahor Tarbar TrrfFc passes 
mainly by bullocb cait, but passengeis often use ‘^piinged bullccb 
shiqraftis or pony tongas 

A combined post and telegraph cflice has been opened in Silrmau 
ton 111 no othei ciBccs exist m the State 

Section VIII —Famine 
(Table XXX ) 

Early records shew scarcity, but never actual famine, m 1857, 
1867, 1868, 1886 aud 1896 

In 1899-1900, howerer, the rainfall failed entiicly, only 11 inches 
and 61 cents falling within the State 1 he result w as a severe 
famine No such visitation had cccuited within the laicw ledge of 
living man and the people were quite unprepared to face it 

The scarcity was followed by disease which earned off large 
numbers of the weakened population, resulling in a decrease ol 
28 per cent in the population Every measure was taken to alleviate 
distress but it was not possible to reach all 

The Darbfir spent Es 60,000 on relief, and remitted and sus 
pended Rs 37,000 



CHAPTER lU. 

/-DMINISTKATIVE 
(Tables XVI— XXVII.) 

Section I —Administration 

In early days the administration was conducted on patriarchal Early days 
lines The Chief heard all complaints in open darbar, deciding 
everything vei bally He was usually assisted by a minister who 
was financial adviser The districts were farmed out to merchants 
who, after paying tho amount of their contract made, what they 
could out of the cultivator 

Maratha raids and heavy contributions levied from the Chief 
increased the burden of the ryot and finally caused the evacuation 
of most of the villages. After 1820 the country began to recover 
slowly and cultivators gradually returned to their villages 

The Chief is the head of the administration, bemg the final authority Present 
of reference m all matters connected with the general administra- 
tion and civil suits In criminal cases his powers are limited 

He IS assisted by a diwdn or minister who acts under the Chief's 
order, exercises a general contiol over all subordinate officials, and 
IS the chief executive officer 

The administration is dn ided into the Maliakma Uids or dhyd«’s Departments 
office, the Judicial Department, Revenue, Police, Customs, 

Accounts, Education, Shdgtrd-pesha (dealing with the Chiefs private 
establishment). Public Works or Tdmtr, Medical, Modikhdna and 
Miscellaneous 

The official language in the State is Hindi in which all records o Ih o i a 1 
are kept langange 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into three tahstls Administra 
with headquarters at Sitamau {sadr tahsll), Bhagor and Titrod divisions 
The sadf tahsil is under a tahhllddr who controls the revenue 
work of the whole State The Bhagor and Titrod tahslls are under 
ndib-tahsilddrs who act under the orderp of the tahsilddr These 
officials are assisted by a staff of clerks While the village patwaris 
and havtlddrs act under their orders A pcrtwdn has charge of 
from four to five villages 

While the tahsilddr is able to deal with all ordinary matters, he 
refers any important questions to the diwdn, who, if necessary* 
consults the Chief 

The tahsilddr is also a magistrate and civil judge The ndtb 
tahsllddrs are subordinate judicial and revenue officers 
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Village No material change appears to have taken place as regards village 
Autonomy, autonomy Every village has a pat^l (headman) who is considered 
the official channel of communication between State officers and the 
inhabitants of his village He assists in collecting the revenue and 
maintains order in the village His assistance is also required 
annually when the agricultural operations commence and leases for 
holdings are given to cultivators When disputes arise in the village 
he acts as an arbitrator He has the honour of presenting nazar 
or bhet on behalf of the villagers to the Chief and officials at the 
Dasahra festival and when they come on tour As compensation for 
his services the patel gets from 20 to 30 rupees per annum from the 
State He has also a right to a pair of shoes and a charas (leather- 
bucket) from the village Chamar, free of charge. 

The havHdat assists the patel in looking after the village and 
reports all matters to the divisional officer or the patxvdri He is a 
State-paid servant. The villagers often give him a share of the har 
vests, but this is optional and not universal He keeps the 
village register and assists in the collection of the revenue, 

The Balai is the village hereditary watchman. He is given some 
land, revenue free, by the State and some small share of the produce 
of the v'llage by the cultivators. He is supposed to be acquainted 
with the name, occupations, and exact possession of every in 
habitant of the village, and is expected to know every house, tank, 
well, tree, field, land-mark and boundary of the village In all 
disputed land cases his evidence is the most essential He is an 
appointed guide to all travellers through his limits. He also carries 
messages or loads when directed to do so by the liaulddr or patel 

The gdmot or village priest has a few btghas of land given him 
free of revenue and gets small fees at marriages, naming of children 
and funerals at which he officiates He usually has some old pothi, 
and the current year’s almanac by the help of which he fixes the 
propitious hour for sowing the crops, for marriages, etc , and also 
foretells good or bad seasons 

The chauhtddr or village-watchman is also included in the village 
community In most villages he is assigned a small revenue free 
holding in return for his services 

The black-smith and carpenter make carts and the implements 
required by the cultivator and assist m building his houses, The 
potter fabricates the earthen utensils of the village The barber 
besides cutting hair, serves at the time of a birth, marriage, or death, 
and also on fe$tivQ occasions All these receive compensation 
for their respective labours in a fixed proportion of the village crops, 
made over at the harvest ' ' 
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Section II. — Law and Justice 
(Tables XVI and XVII ) 

In early days judicial powers were undefined and ei.eicised by Burly days 
any one who was sufficiently strong It was usually recognised 
that all jaqlnlars and even fanners of districts could exercise 
Judicial powers within the limits of their holdings Ihe Chief 
heard any cases which came before him in open darbar deciding 
them verbally, no recoids being kept 

111 the year 1820 A D , the State became a feudatory of the Biitish 
Government, and a vakil was placed in attendance upon the Poli- 
tical Agent m Mehidpur which was then the head quarters of the 
Western Mahva Agency 

Though matters were still left in most pai t to the Chief to deal 
with as he wished, cases of dacoity and muider and other crimes of 
a serious nature were required to be reported to the Political Agent 
for confirmation of the sentence, though the sentence awarded was 
in practice seldom interfered with 

There being no regular punishments, these were often invented 
As a rule, however, in cases of theft or dacoity a beating with shoes 
was given and a fine imposed In cases of murder, the hand or 
nose was occasionally cut off, capital punishment was rarely resorted 
to By degrees these rude measures gave place to more civilised 
methods 

The Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes and the Evidence Legislation, 
Act have been introduced and are followed in the courts of the State, 
with necessary adaptation to the customs and usages of the people. 

In the year 1895 local regulations for the trial of civil cases were 
introduced, 

There are four courts of original judicature, the ndmm's and Judicial 
sadr-tahsilddr's courts at head quarters, and the two mib- 
tahsllddrs' courts in the districts Besides these State courts, the 
two ihdndddrs and the ^dgirddrs of Dipakhera, Khejria, Lawari, and 
Mahua exercise judicial powers The jagirddts of Lawari and 
Mahua have been invested with third class magistrate's powers and 
civil powers to hear suits up to Rs. 50 in value While the jdgirddts 
of Dipakhera and Khejna exercise second class magistrate’s powers, 
and can try civil suits up to Rs 100 in value. The sadt-laltsilddr 
is a second-class magistrate and can hear civil suits up to a value 
of Rs. 200. The nd im is invested with first-class magistrate's 
powers and can deal with civil suits up to a value of Rs. 2,000. 

Suits beyond 2,000 in value are sent up by him to the dtwdn m 
mahakma-khds, with his opinion The itdmn also htars appeals 
from the thdndddts apd jdgirddrs. The Chief sitting m Ijlds- 
iihds is the final court of appeal in the State m all civil suits. 

In criminal cases he Zeroises the powers of a Sessions Judge 
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under the Ciiminal Procedure Code, but submits his decisions iii all 
cases involvine a sentence of death, traiispoitation oi impiisoniiient 
for life to the Agent to the Governor Geneial foi conhiiiiation 
Section III —Finance 
(Tables XVIII and XIX ) 


Up to 1S95 no regulai financial system eMsted m the State In 
that year a regular budget was prepared toi the first time The 
finances are collected by the tahsllddr who is assisted by the 
tidtb tahsilddts 


Revenue and -r^e chief sources of revenue are Land giving, Rs 72,300 or 57 per 
Expeuditurc , Customs, Rs 1 3,200 , Excise, Rs 900 , tdnla, Rs 4,500, Law 
and Justice, Rs 2,500 , Tribute, Rs 31,000 , Compensation for Salt, 
Rs 2,000 The chief heads of expeiiditme are Chief’s establish- 
ment, Rs 22,700, General Administration, Rs 11,200, Police, 
Rs 7,100, Education, Rs 800, Medical, Rs 1,600, Tribute paid, 
Rs 27,300, and Civil Public Works, Rs 5,200 
Oomage Until 1896 the silver com of the State was the Salim Shdhl rupee 

of Partabgarh A local copper com was struck at Sitamau 

In 189b, the British rupee was made the only legal tender Foui 
copper coins have issued from the State mint All were ciiculai 
coins, that issued by Raja Raj Singh was marked on the obverse with 
a trident [tnshul) and on the reverse with a sword , the issue made 
by Raja Bahadui Singh were dated 1896 and 1897 A D , and that of 
Raja Shardul Singh m 1900 A D The designs on the last three 
coins were otherwise the same 

Section IV —Land Revenue 
(Table XX ) 


Eiuiy days. In early days the districts were farmed out to mei chants who paid 
the amount agieed on in the contract, and made what they could out 
of the ryot Revenue was paid m kind The amount of land 

revenue duo from the districts was named in the contract, but 
as no control was exercised over the actions of the ijdmddr, the 
cultivatoi was left to his mercy During the time of the Maratha 
invasion of Malwa the heavy exactions demanded from the Chief 
as well as those levied in raids led to the abandonment of 
most of the land. 

The State is the sole proprietor of the soil and all sums paid by 
the ryot are thus revenue, and not rent 

Present sys No settlement has as yet been made, while a survey comnienced 

BettSmenfc object had to be abandoned on account of famine of 

1899-1900. 

Method of The rates on the land are fixed m accordance with the nature pf 
assessment, pogition of the field as regards villages. 

Dsmaid Although no regular settlement has taken place, assessments ate 
based yearly on the nature of the soil and facilities for irrigation. 
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The State demand is collected in most cases thioiigh 
(bankeis), who stand security for the cultivators and pay the 
revenue due at each instalment recovering from the cultivator When 
a cultivator has no tipdar the produce of his land is pul m charge 
of the havildd) of the village until the State demand has been 
lecoveied The reieuue is collected in three instalments The first 
falls on the full moon of Kdtil (October) and is known as the 
pdnchxoan-tauzi^ at which one quarter of the demand is paid in 
1 he second instalment called the jaxotii iatizi falls on the full moon 
of Pans, when one fifth is collected The remainder is collected at 
the full moon of Bandkh and is called the unhdln-tami 

Failure on the part of the tipddr or cultivator to pay the demand 
incuts a penalty of interest charged at 12 percent per annum 

Suspensions and remissions are freely made when necessary In Suspension 
1899-00, one-third of the revenue demand was suspended and one- 
fifth finally remitted 

Tenures are of two mam classes zaininddri {khdlsd) atidjdgtf or Tldukb. 
alienated lands 

Leases are granted to the cultivator by the Darbar for periods ZnmiDdUr, 
varying from 1 to 2 years 

Alienated holdings me jdgirs and imicyi The formet are held by Ahe^tod 
jci^iydms who pay a ceitam tubule to the State, while in the latter 
case nothing is paid, though occasionally a temple oi religious 
institution lias to be suppoited from the revenue of the mudfi. 

Section V — Miscellaneoua Revenue. 

The chief sources ot miscellaneous revenue aie opium and eountiy Excise 
liquor. 

The average area under poppy is now 4,300 acres, the actual figme Optuin. 
for 1904 OS being 4,480 From 22 to 30 rupees an acre are paid for 
such laud, a return of ten seers of chik or crude opium being obtained 
of every acre sown 

The actual amount exported m the last five years has been , 1900 01, 

127 maunds, 1901-02, 556, 1902-03, 332, 1903 04, 581 , 1904-05, 

460 About 100 maunds pass through State temtoiy each year 
and pay transit duties. 

A duty of Rs. 11-10 per maund is levied on all crude opium expot ted 
from the State, and on ball opium Rs 13-4 per maund or Rs 24-13 
per chest ( 140 lbs ) A transit duty on all kinds of opium passing 
through the State is levied at tbe rate of Rs. 1 10 per maund provided 
it does not break bulk. 

No restrictions are imposed on wholesale or retail vend. The Ralea 
atpount of crude opium and of the manufactured article exported 
,in the last five years is given below. 
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No restrictions whatever are imposed on the sale of hemp drugs 
but a small duty of 6\ annas is imposed pei inaund imported. 

Until lately liquor was distilled in almost every village Now 
the contiact for the State has been given to one conti actor who sup- 
plies all but certain jagir villages 

No duly is levied except one of thiee annas per maurd on mahua 
flower impoited foi its manutactuie At present there are 12 shops, 
or one shop to eveiy 29 square miles and 2,000 peisons. 

No other contiol 's exorcised The income fiom this somce 
amounts to about Rs 5,000 pei annum 

No foreign liquor or fermented liquor is drunk in the State 
The sale of salt IS regulated by the agreement enteied into with 
the Government of India in 1881 by which all salt that has paid duty 
in British India is admitted into the State free of duty. As 
.compensation for dues foimeily levied, Ks 2,000 per annum are 
paid to the Darbar by the Government 

The total income deiived from this souice amounted to Rs. 12,000 
in a noimal yeai 

In 1896 stamps were intioduced foi judicial purposes The 
State accountant supplies stamps to the couits, there being no 
licensed vendois The aveiage revenue derived from stamps 
IS Rs. 1,100 

Section VI —Local and Municipal 
The chief town is managed by a committee of which the members 
are not elected, but nominated, the minister presiding 
Section VII.— Public Works 
(Table XV,) 

The Stale finances have not yet permitted the employment of a 
trained overseer, and since its organisation in 1895 it has been 
managed by the dwan, who makes or supermtends the making of all 
estimates. A dangah supervises the woik of contraclois and 
keeps the accounts. 
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The a^elage yearly expenditure dmmg the «ast ten years 
amounted to Rs 4,000 Since the oiganisation ot the department m 
I le year 1895 the following buildings have been conslmcted —Guest 

house, school, coach-house, Zfradun hospital, some portions of the 

palace, the new lotU m the RSmmwas garden, and a public library 


Section VIII -Army. 

(Table XXV ) 

There is no regular aimy in the State, but a few Rajput 
serve as a body guard to the Chief 


sowars 


Section IX —Police and Jaila 
(Tabic XXIV) 

A regular police force was set on foot in 1896 and put under 
a Superintendent Constables aie armed with a gun and sword 
The police number 111 men. giving one constable to three square 
miloB and 209 people 

No special system of recruiting or training obtains 

The who number 30, are directly under the revenue n«rnl 

officers, but are, at the same time, bound to assist the police in delect- 
ing crime and reporting all serious cases 

A man has been trained at Indore in the classification and regi- rmgor im- 
stration of finger prints pressiona 

Only one jail has been established, that at Sitaniau, which has ( ^nWo 
accommodation for 31 pnsoners ^XVI ) 

Previous to the construction ol this jail in 1896, pnsoners were 
locked into a small room without any regard tor the number of 
occupants In the yeai 1901, there was only one death m the 
Sitamau jail by fe\er and dysentry, and one in the year 1903-03 by 
pneumonia. In 1904 pneumonia was the prevalent disease in the 
jail as well as m the district 

The expenditure on the jail amounts to about Rs 1,200 a year, 
and the cost of maintaining each prisoner, Rs. 3 per month 

Pnsoners are employed on public works and in gardens 
Section X— Education 
(Table XXIII ) 

No school existed in the State till 1895 In that year a primary 
school was stalled by the Municipal Committee of Sitamau It 
teaches English, Hindi, and Urdu upto the third standard 

The school had no suitable building till the present building was 
constructed by the Darbar from municipal and other funds in 1 897. 

The average numbei of boys receiving education is 125, of whom 
about IS are usually Muhammadans, and the rest Hindus. There 
are at present 150 boys on the school roll, whose ages vary from 6 
to 25 years 
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Since the yeai 1893 A D the school has been maintained by the 
Darbar at an annual cost of about rupees 800 , the average cost per 
student is about five i upees 

Section XI —Medical 
(Table XXVII ) 

A dispensaiy was established in 1893 by the late Chief Bahadur 
Singh. Before that the public were licatcd by native Hakims and 
Baids, 

The daily average number of patients, in-door and out-door, for the 
year 1891 was ten, it is now 60 

The ordinary budget allotment amounts to Rs 1,400, of which 
Rs 900 are for establishment, and 500 for medicines, etc , 

The number of operations, major and minor, pei formed vvere in 
1891, 207 , 1902, 183, 1903, 212 , 1904, 179 
Vacoluttfciun Vaccination is regularly earned on and is gradually becoming 
more popular 

Section XII —Survey 

As already stated in the land revenue article no survey lias yet 
been carried out A survey was started in 1897, but was abandoned 
tor want ot tunds aftei nine \ illagcs had been surveyed The pre- 
paration of the rough estimates and other information regarding 
these villages is complete 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
AND 

GAZETTEER. 

(Tables I, IIL— VIII, X, XIII. XVIII, XIX, XX, XXIII, and 
XXIX ) 

Sadr Tahsil. —This tahsTl has an area of 168 square miles, 
and comprises the town of Sitrimau and 46 villages, of which 33 are 
held by jagndars. 

The population m 1901 numbered 12,678 males 6,416, females 
6,262, living in 3,086 occupied houses 

Classified by religions the population consisted of 10,705 Hindus 
1,267 Musalmans, 578 Jams, 128 Animists 

The tahsil is administered by the Sadar tahsiUlm who is the 
revenue officer and also a second class magistrate and civil ]udgo 
with powers to entertain suits up to the value of Rs 200 

The present capital town of Sitamau and Laduna, the old capital 
aie the only places of importance in the tahs'iU 

Seventeen jdgly holdings arc situated in the tahsil. 

The metalled road traverses the fn/isi/ fromMandasor to Sitamau. 

The total revenue of this tahsil is, 'Rs, 1,81,700, of which the 
id^irddrs receive Rs 1,16,600 

Bhagor Tahsil —This tahsil lies on the south of the State, has 
an area of 87 square miles, and contains 20 villages of which 
9 are IhdlsdiOaA 11 held by jdelrddrs The population in 1901 
numbered 4,788 persons males 2,513, females 2,275, living in 1,129 
houses Classified according to religions Hindus numbered 4,596, 
Muhammadans 83, and Jams 109. 

The ttihsll is m charge of a ndib iahsllddr who is the 
revenue official and a third-class magistrate and civil judge with 
powers to decide suits up to the value of Rs 75. He is assisted by 
the usual establishment Bhagor, the head quarters, is the only place 
of any note in the tahsil. 

There arc 11 jdgir holdings situated in the tahsil. 

The land revenue of the tahsil is Rs. 33,200, of which Rs 9,500 
represent the ndglr income, 

Tltrod, Tahsil. — Tins tahsil which has an area of 95 square 
miles IS Situated m the east of the State. It comprises 27 villages of 
which 8 arc Ihdlsd and 19 /dgfi villages. 

The population m 190H numbered 6,397 persons, males 3,246, 
* Iiicludiiig Biqklieri Cahil new mn*lgwintad with Titioil 
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females 3 151, living in 1,532 houses Classified by religions theie 
were 6,105 Hindus, 167 Musalmdns, 04Jains and 31 Animists. 

A iiatb tahsildar Is in charge of this small tahsrl who is the 
revenue collector and also a magistrate of the thud class, and 
civil judge with powers to hear suits up to the value of Rs 75. 
He IS assisted by two patwmis and the usual establishment. 
Besides Titrod, the head quarters and the jdgtr village of Bajkhen, 
no placcOof importance exists in the U^hsll 

There are 13 jdglrs in this 

The land revenue of the tahsil is Rs 23,500, the share of the 
jcxgir holdings being Rs 15,400 

Gazetteer 

Bajkhen /nZ/sll Titrod —An important yrigii village, situated 
12 miles north of ‘^itamaii in 24° 13' N , and 75* 27 E The 
jdgii ddr is a Ratlior 

The population in 1901 numbered 327 persons males 163, females 
164, living in 61 houses Banias and Kumhars piedommate 

It was formeilj the head-quai ters of a separate iahstl 
Bhagor tahsll Bhagoi* — The head-quarters of the tahsil is situated 
in 23° 53' N , and 75° 25'' E on the Charabal river, ten miles south 
of Sitamau town 

The population in 1901 numbered 695 persons . males 356, females 
339, living in 157 houses 

The name is popularly dciived from Bhugn Kshetra or the resi- 
dence of Bhngu Rishi, who is popularly supposed to have held a great 
sacrifice here m ancient days A local deposit of volcanic ash, not an 
uncommon thing m the Deccan Trap area, is apparently theoiigin of 
the tale, these ashes being looked upon as the remains of a vast sacri- 
ficial fire, and not, as they in tact are, the remains of one of Nature’s 
own great fires. From the steep banks of the Chambal, lumps of this 
volcanic ash are taken out by the religiously-mclined, and carefully 
preserved 

The place is undoubtedly an old one as there are signs of old 
foundations, and old coins have been occasionally dug up. 

A fair IS held here annually m the month of Chatlm at the 
Rdm-navmt. 

Brahmans and Dangis predominate and are mostly agriculturists. 

Laduna tahsil Sadr — A village situated in 23° 59' 
N., and 75° 23' E , a mile and a half to the south of Sitamau towh^i 
It is very picturesquely placed on the edge of a large lake. This is 
one of the oldest places in the State 
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Populai tradition asbii'ns to it an oiigin bo remote as the fifth 
century A D, Laduna ib said to be a contraction of Lava nagara, a 
supposition which is supported by the name of tlie lake Lavasagar 
Beyond this no further trace remains as to who this Lava was, whose 
name thus survives in association with the town and the lake 

The local accounts say that Banjaras oiiginally flourished here 
and the constuiction of the old temples of Dharam Eiij and the 
goddess Palki Chamuiida and the lake aie attiibuted to these Banjaras 
The village passed later to the Minis Nothing is known about 
them except that a wife of one of these miiiiolated herself with the 
corpse of her husband and became wA A stone still 

commemorates her fate P.roni the Minas it passed into the hands 
of a Rajput, Dhandu, from whom it passed into the hands of 
Ratan Singh, the founder of Ratlam some 275 years ago An 
anecdote is told of the way in which Laduna was taken by 
Ratan Singh “ He encamped near the Lavasagar and asked for 
Singham nuts from the lake. But instead of these he was offered by 
way of joke some lumps of earth He accepted them, but being 
offended at the insult seized the village from the Dhandus. The 
place where Ratan Singh encamped is to this day called the “ Ratan- 
garh.” Raja Keshodas when he was granted the three parganas 
of Titrod, Alot and Nahargarh and created the independent Chiefsliip 
of Sitamau, at first made his headquarters at Laduna From 1750 
to 1820 it also lemained the capital of the State, Sitamau being 
too open to attacks by Maiathas 
The population in 1901, numbeied 1,697 persons . males 864, 
females 833, with 470 occupied houses 
Sitamau Town tahstl sadr —The capital of the State situated 
1,700 feet above sea level, in 24° V N and 75° 23' E , on a small hill. 

The town approached from the east is very picturesque. The 
battlements of the foit stand boldly out above the tiees in the 
gardens below, the old fort, wall, and tower seen fiom afar having 
a curious resemblance to tlie castle at Windsor, on a small scale 
Tlip town which is surrounded by a wall with seven gates, is ascribed 
to a Mma Chief Satfiji (1465 AD) It fell later into the hands of 
the Galmalod Bhumias, who took it from its original owner about 
A. D. 1549. There is still a descendant of these Thakuis in the 
State. In aboufiyl650 Mahesh Das Rathor, as has been already 
related, was forced to stop at Sitamau owing to his mother's illness 
and death, and on the refusal of the Bhumias to grant him land 
for her cenotaph attacked and killed most of them. The connec- 
tion thus established between this place and the Rathor clan 
caused Ratan Singh to get it included m his grant of Ratlam. 

The population amounted m 1881 to 5,764, in 1891, 5,861, and in 
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1901, 5,877 persons males, 2,925, females 2,952, hvinp; m 1194 
houses. Classified by religions, Hindus numbered -1,448 or 76 per 
cent , Jams 435, Musalmans 988, and Aminists 6 1 he population 

has increased slightly since 1881 

The chief waids (muJicrlla) of the town, named, as a lule, after 
the castes occupying them, arc Naitdiodita iihdtt, Khdh iiiithalla, 
Ghatidwas, Udainbamnlu gltdti, BoJiuia hdUial, TcliuK’ds, 

Phalli, Ghorv-’dl Ghdti, Kdziipnta and Kdgdibdra. 

A large cattle marhet is held in the town e\ ery Thursday 

A committee for the inanagemenl of the town was instituted in 
the year 1895 It consists of 20 members, 6 being officials and the 
rest nominated by the Daibar from among leading men in the town 
The Di'wdn piesides 

The income derived fiom local taxes amounts to about Rs 1,000 
a year and the expenditure to Rs 900 Many improvements have 
been effected by the committee since 1895, including the widening 
of the streets, improved conservancy and sanitation, installation of 
street lamps, and erection of a building for the combined post and 
telegraph office 

The cost of the town police, who number 87 constables, exclusive 
of the superintendent, is Rs 348 per mensem Of the total number 
of houses, 800 have one storey, 324 are double-stoned, 210 three 
stoned, 100 four-stoned, and one five-stoned, 1,300 aie untiled. 

The town contains a guest house, hospital and a British post and 
telegraph office, and panchdydtt houses maintained by the Bagrias, 
Bohoras, Porwals and other Banias where caste dinners are held. 

Sitamau is 132 miles distant byroad from Indore, It is connected 
with the IMandasor station of the Rajputana Mffiwa Railway by 
a metalled road 18 miles m length, being 486 miles from Bombay 
vtd Ratlam and Baioda 

Tltrod tahsll Tuod — The head quarters ot the Titiod tahs,d, 
IS situated six miles to the east of Silamau town, m 24° 2' N , and 75° 
29' E It IB an old village and was ui Mughal days of some importance 
being the head-quarters of a mahal in the Mand.^sor sarkdf of the 
Stuhah of Malwp The population in 1901 numbered 643 persons, 
3'’2 males, 321 Rtnales, with 155 occupied houses In Mughal days 
Inif'd must ha^e been marked by signs of prosperity which have 
si'ice dwappppied It now contains six Hindu temples and one 
Swplp iibar Jam temple dedicated to Adi nath. Kunbis and Rajputs . 
predominate. 
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, Statement showing the vanous Crops giown m the 
Sitamau State, 


To 

BLObon. 

Name of orop 

5eela jsed 
per acre 

lieldper 

EEMAHK,g 

I 

Kharif 

Makka 

Lbs 

Lbs 


1 


S'lbi 

16 

1,000 

1 Vaita c Horr mays ) is of two kinds 
one which is reaped within 60 day 
^aml hence called 8dH, and auotliei 



Adaya 






16 

1,600 

J Adaya 

2 


Urad 

24 

160 

If TJi ad iPhaseolu,! radtatus) is sown 



W: .. 



with malLa, only 8 lbs per acre are 
requued 



8 

' 250 

Soighujn vulqai e, 



Ohavala 

2 

100 

JllSaj (P/uieolus munqo) is sown 
together with joim/ 

5 


20 

, 126 

Ohavala. (DoUohas sineima) is sown 



Bajra . 



with malla 



8 

250 

PenotXlat la spaata. 




16 

200 

Tuiii (Oainnus mdicvs) is sown 

8 


Kice , , 

48 

i 1,000 

with jowui 

Oi yza satm 




7 

200 


10 


Eruntilh , 

7 

250 


11 


Kangiil 

7 

200 

Faiiicum italiaum 

12 

II 

Eabi. 

Cptton . 

16 

250 

Qossypium iniUcma Cotton is pioked 

1 three times, 

18 


Poppy 

16 

24 

Papaivi somnifotum Besides crude 
opium, the produce of tho poupy 
seeds, aiuonntmg to about 280 lbs 

14 





pel aoie, is also githered and eold. 


Wheat 

(1) Wheat pro 

04 

770 

Tt iticam avail! am. 




d u 0 e d by 
itiigation 
(2) Wheat pro 

64 

320 




duced without 






migation lu 
Eabt land only 




IS 


Giam — 

(1) By irrigation 

48 

770 

Omr afidinum. 



(2)Withoat irn 

48 

260 




gation. 




16 


Bailey 

64 

960 

Houltum mtUjatB. 

17 


Peas , . , 

64 

580 

Fismn aalitmm and atvanse 

18 


Maaur „ 

48 

250 

Bivmn lens. 

10 


Sugarcane 

3,200 pie 

lbs. 

Sacehas uvi offimmrum. 




ces of su- 

8,200 

(gour), 




garoanes. 


ao 


Linseed •. 

8 

260 

Linum usitatissmium This le 






produced without irrigation. 
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APPENDIX B. 

SuBSTVNcn of an Engagement batween Dowlut Rao Sindia 
and the Rajpoot Chief of Seetamhow, Raj Sing, conclud 
ed thiongh the meditation of Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, G C B , and guaranteed by him in the name ot 
the British Government 1820 
His Highness Dowlnt Rao Sindia for himself, his hens and 
successois agrees to receive from the Seetamhow countiy a fixed 
annual tnbute of Salim Salu Rupees 60,000 by periodical 
payments as follows, viz — 

1st Payment of Muchee kist payable in tlie Hindee month 
Kotug Rupees 12,000 

2nd Payment of Jowaree List payable in the Hmdee 

months Pose and Muk, Rupees 12,000 m the former and 
Rupees 12,000 in the latter month Rupees 24,000 

3rd Payment of Oonala List payable in the Hindee 

months Cheyt and Bysack, Rupees 12,000 in the former and 
Rupees 12,000 m the latter month Rupees 24,000 

Amount of fixed tribute, Salim Sahi , Rupees 60,0t)0 


His Highness engages to abstain from all interference in the 
afiairs of the Seetamhow country and fiom intermeddling wth 
regard to the succession to the government of it His Highness 
further engages to withdraw all troops belonging to him fiom the 
Seetamhow country, and never in futuie to send a military force 
into it 

Raj Sing, the Rajah of Seetamhow, engages for himself, his heir 
and successois, punctually to render to Sindia’s government the afore- 
mentioned tribute of sixty thousand Salim Sahi Rupees as above 
specified, and it is stipulated that provided, after the above mentioned 
payments or instalments have severally become due, a period of a 
month and a half shall elapse, and the whole or any pari of the 
instalments shall remain unpaid, land to the amount of the whole 
instalment in which a failure in the payment of the whole or a part 
shall ha\e occuiied, shall be forfeited by Raj Sing and continue 
alienated from hipi, his hens and successors for ever, to His High- 
ness Dowlut Rao Sindia, his heirs and successors for ever, but the 
amount of land so forfeited shall be deducted from the amount of 
the tribute, 

(A tiue translation ) 

(Sd.) Wm BorthwicK, 
lu’iig Holkar's Horse and acting under the orders of, 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm. 

On the iccommendation of Colonel Sn? Ri 
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and C B , Agent, Governoi General for Central India, Maharajah 
Jayajee Rao Sindia, of his own free will and accord, by a letter to 
the address of Rajah Raj Sing of Seetamhow, of date 2nd November 
1860, remitted (Rupees 5,000) five thousand rupees of the annual 
tunkha of (Rupees 60,000) sixty thousand payable by tins engage- 
ment, the said remission to have effect from Sumbut 1916 
(Sd ) R J Meade, 

Agent, Govliiioi Gejteialfor Central India: 
Camp Seetamhoio, iHh Decevibet, 1863 

Translation of a Letter from H H Maharaja JayajiRao 
Sindia, to Raja Raj Singh of Seetamhow, dated 2nd Novem- 
bei 1860 A D , corresponding with Katik Badi 4th, Sambat 1917 
Your letter intimating that you have sent your son, Ruttun Sing, 
to Gwalioi to make some request in the matter of the tribute has 
been received Your son has represented that such a reduction may 
be ordered to be made from the amount of the tribute as will make 
you ever grateful to us Therefore from the tribute which you have 
hitherto paid, Rs 5,000 a year have been deducted as a favour, and 
the remaining sum of Rupees 55,000*shall continue to be paid by 
you, year by year, according to the stipulated instalments. 
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Arms — Gules, a falcon close argent within a boiduie tenne 
Crest — A leopard’s head erased sable Supporters — 
Boars argent. 

Motto — iVcr bhayam tshai-mahadashntam. “ In the protection of 
the great there is not the least fear ” 

Note — Red is the coloui of the State flag Tenne was given as 
showing that they pay tribute to Sindhia The bud is the 
Pankhani Devi, the tutelary goddess of the Rathors. 


GotrachSr ,^(see Ratlara State Gazetteer ) 




CHAPTER I. 


DESCEIPTIVH 
Section I — Physieal Aspects. 

The S'liHna State is a fust class mediatised State of the Cential Situation 
India Agencv. uadei tho_ Political Agent in Mtlwri It lies on the 
con incs of the gieat Milwi plateau, its oi\n western most distuct 
emg situated in the hilly trad which teimmateb the Mahva plateau 
in this duection 


The State is called after the chief town, which is said to deuve Nmiio 
the hilbuLTaT ^ 


The State is made up of numeious scattered poitions, which aie Boundaries 
mingled m meatricable confusion with those of the neighbouimg 
btate of Ratlam, making it impossible to define the boundaries with 
any accuiacy Different sections of the State, however, touch por- 
tions of the Gwahoi, Indore, Dhfir, Jhibua, Jam a, Banswata States 
and Kusalgarh Estate, the two last being situated iii the Rdjpuldna 
Agency, 


The confused natmo of the boundaiies and the lack of a com- Aiaa. 
plete smvey makes it sitmlaily impossible to give an absolutely 
accurate figuie for the area Appioximately the State covers 450 
square miles, the extremes of latitude and longitude being 23° 6' 
and 23° 27' north, 74° 46' and 75° 1/ east 


The State falls naturally into two sections The eastern and major Natural dui- 
portion lies on the Malwa plateau The country in this section is form- ‘>”'1 

ed of wide open rolling plains, with here and there the low flat topped 
hills common to the Deccan trap area, while the soil is highly feitile 
and the inhabitants skilled cultivatois From the chief town 
westwards, however, the conditions alter abruptly. Hie wide open 
downs give place to closely packed hills covered with scrub-jungle 
and intersected by numerous watei courses, the soil, moieovei, is pool 
sand stony, while the Bhils, who form the greatei part of the inhabi- 
tants, are veiy indifferent cultivators The whole of the western 
section IS covered with hills, but none is ot any gieat height, the 
only important peak being that of Kawalakbamata ( 1,929 feet ) 
which stands near Barmawal 23° 7' N and 75“ 10'. On the summit 
stands the temple of Devi 


Only two livers flow tlirough the State, the Mahi and Rivera mid 
Maleni The former rising near Amjhera in Gwahoi flows by 

Bajianggarh village, and then taking a westerly course, traverses the 
,, tipper confines of Bagar. This river is used foi dtmkmg.purpOB^ , i 
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only The Maleni rists just south of Sailuna to-svn and taking a 
westerly coiuse, flows behind the Jusi.o(Tflt nkehf. paUcc Its -waters 
are not ol any value foi uiigation The only otlier stieani woithy 
of mention aiothe Simlaodi -which uses at Simlaoda Milage 23“ 1' 
N and 75“ 15'' and, aflci uniting with the Ratnagui, floivs foi 15 
miles through the State This stieam is of value foi iiiigation 

Geology r The State lies mainly in the Deccan trap area, and has not yet 

been EUiveyed The hilly region to the west of the State belongs to 
a tiact of which the geology is very complicated, and it is quite 
impossible to foim an accurate idea as to its constitution 

Botany.® The vegetation is usually of the nature of scrub jungle with 

species of Giewia, ZizypJiUi, Cappaits, Canb,!>a, Woodpoidicc as the 
pnncipal shiubs and of BuUa, Bomba \., Sferculia Anogessus 
Buchanama, Auteta, Phylhaillnis as the leading tiees , sometimes 
Boi^xoMta SLiiaia is the piuicipal species, in which case the brush 
wood is much moie scanty The heibaceous species are mainly 
LegumuiosK like Desmoduint, Alysiuitpus Ctotolana, Boiaginots 
such as HUiotiopium and T i ichodesma, Compositce, like Pulitaiia, 
Buiiiua, Gomocaulon and Launea 

] Wild animals are not found in large numbeis, tlie countiy, except 
“ ® the portion, l>ing m hilly tiact, affoiding tlieiii but little cover In 

the plateau section black buck {Antdopc cervtcapta) and Clnnkdia 
{GazelJa hutdi ) aic common, while in the hills leopaid and bears 
are found 

jCiulB. The buds of the State Include all species usually met with in 

Ccntial India Pailndges, sand grouse, quul, pigeon and the 
common classes oi watei fowl are found everywhere 

rishps Fish, owing to the lack of laige livers and tanks, are compaiatuiely 

speaking scaice, though Rohu and Smmal are found m some 
localities. 

Climate and The climate is temperate over the greater part of the State There 
are no records for the hilly legion. In the hot season the teinpera- 
tuie as recorded at Sailana vanes on an avciage fiom a maximum of 
101° to 97°, in the lains from 87° to 75°, and in the cold season from 
70° to 60° 

Eainfall The rainfall in the plains avOiages 35 inches, and in the hilly tract 

('table 11) do inches 


r JBy J[r IS Vrcdenbnrg, Gtoloi/mal tiui acy uj Iiirhn 
® By Licnt-Col D Piuii, IMS, lloiuniuil Siiney of Inihu, 
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Section II— History. 
(Genealogical Tree) 


The Sailana Clnefs are Rathoi R">)piits of the Ratnawat oi 
Ratnaul blanch ot RatUm^ They are descended from Mahanja 
Udai Siugh of Jodhpui (1584 95)“ Dalpal Singh, the seventh ot 
Udai Singh’s seventeen sons, had a son Maheshdas, whose eldest 
son was Ralan Singh Ratan Singh lose to distinction uiidei Shall 
Jahaii and about 1618 leceived certain lands in Mahva, ultimately 
fixing on the village of Rati tin foi his capital, and founding the 
State of tins name n Inch his descendants stdl hold , Ratan Singh 
was billed at the battle of Ujjain (oi Dhainiatpmr) ' near Fateh tbad 
on 20th Apiil 1658 He was succeeded bv Ram Singh (1658-&I:), 
Shiv Singh (1682-84), Keshodts (IG&l), and Chliatarsal, (1681) In 
1708, Chhatarsal lost his eldest son, Hale Singh, and bioben down 
by this beieavement letired from all paits in the admimstiation 
duiing the next vear 

‘ He had, however, divided histciiitoiv into thiee shares, his ekloH 
son Kesn Singh receiving Ratlam, Pratrip Singh Raoti ( Sailaiia 
State) and giandson Ben Sal, the son of Hate Singh, Dhnmnod 
Discussions at once arose and Bcii Stl letired to Jaipui leaving 
his 3agh to the care of his uncle Kesii Singh 

At length diffeiences between Ivtsn Singh and Piatap Singli 
became acute and ended m the death of the Ratlam Chief in 1716 
Kesn Singh’s son was at Delhi at the lime, Jai Smgh, liis younger 
brother, at once inf oi mod him of the state of affairs, and the two 
brothers joining forces defeated Pratap Smgh at Sagod (23'“ lb* 
N , 75° 4' E ) two miles, south west of Ratlam 


The Raoti sagtt foinieily held by Pialap Smgh now fell to 
Jai Singh 


Tni Ringh, 
C17 10-77) 


Jai Smgh in 1736 left Raoti and founded the present capital of 
Sailana, 


Jai Smgh died in 1757, and was succeeded by his second son ciuots 
Jaswant Smgh, Devi Smgh the eldei brother having been Ivillcd 
some years pieviously Daulat Smgh the youngest was given the 
jagm of Semlia Jaswant Smgh died without issue and was 
succeeded by his younger brother Ajab Smgh (17/2 82) wdio left 
tluee sons The eldest Mohham Smgh (1782 97) succeeded, the 
two younger brothers Bhopat Smgh and Guman Singh receiving, 
respectively, the jfiglrs of Deolan and Adwania, The Sailana 
Slate had by this time fallen undei Maratha dominion and 

1 The Gazetteer ot Eatfam State Bhould be consulted for farthot information, 

2 Tod Rajasihan 1 G22 It— SB — 18 

3 IlicWPei’s TiawlsCConatableJii B8 
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much teuilory had passed into the hands of Holhai and Sindhia the 
Chief having become a fcudatoiy of the latter Mohhain Singh vas 
succeeded by his son Laehhnmii Singh (1797 1826), who was luling 
during the settlement ' of Mlhva by Sii John Malcolm In 1819 an 
agieement was mediated between Lachhman Singh and Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, by which the Sailana Chief agreed to pay Rs 42,000 Salim 
Shall! annually to the Gwalioi Darb^r, the Butish authoiitics gua- 
ranteeing the due payment of the amount This sum was m 1860 
assigned by Sindhia to the Butish Government to defiaj the cost 
of the Givalior Contingent, and is now paid to the Government of 
India and not to Sindhia 

Lachhman Smgh died in 1826 and was succeeded by his son 
Ratan Singh who left no issue and w'as succeeded by his uncle 
Nuhar Singh in 1827 Naliai Smgh (1827 42) was followed by his son 
Talvbl Smgh who died iii 1550 leaiing a inmoi son, Dule Smgh 
Biile Gnigh, fhe State lemamed under British admimstiatiou till the disturb- 
(i&jO— 96) ances of 1857, when it was put in chaigc of Ratan Singh’s widow. 

In aclmowledgment of hei excellent services at this time in preserv- 
ing oidci and furmshmg tioops, all the members of the Council of 
Regency weie granted khilats In 1859 Dule Smgh was granted 
admimstiative powers In 1864 the Chief agiced to cede any land 
requiicd foi lailways, and in 1881 abolished all tiansit duties on salt 
In 1884 the Raja, having no issue, adopted Jaswant Smgh the eldest 
son of Bhaw’am Singh of Semlia, who was recognised by 
Government as his hen By an arrangement dating from early 
days the Ratlam and Sailvna Darbais used to levy customs {sayat) 
dues jointly in Sailuia State As may be supposed, consideiable 
friction had been caused by the exercise of this right, and by 1887 
the question had reached an acute stage In that yeai at the sug- 
gestion of the political authorities these difficulties weie put an end 
to by a fresh auangeraent under which the Ratlam Darbai rehn 
quislied its right of collection, the Sailana Darbai agreeing to pay 
Rs 18,000 Salim bhalii, reduced to Rs 6,000 Butish rupees, in 1901 
to Ratlam and levy the dues itself, while Ratlam undertook not 
to levy dues on Sailana goods exported to Ratlam, oi imported from 
Ratlmn to Sailana In 1887 in honour of the Jubilee of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress all transit dues except those on opium 
were abolished 

Dule Smgh died on October 13th, 1895, and was succeeded by the 
present Chief Jaswant Smgh who had been educated at the Daly 
College at Indore Jaswant Smgh succeeded to a State burdened 
with a heavy debt , this was almost paid off, when the disastrous 
famme of 1899-1900 again embarassed the finances. 

Evmry department Of the State has been lemodelled and brohght 
into consonance with modem requirements by the present Chief. 

» Malcolm's Oenti al JmUu, II , i06— 3ii, ^ ,, 

■* Ippenclix A. 


Jaswniib 
BiiigSi, 
(1836- 3 
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For his excellent aclmimstiation duung the famine and his nianv 
^forms Jasivant Smgh was presented in 1900 with a Gold Kat.a, I 
Hind medal, and in 1904 was made a r » 

Indian Empue Coinniandei of the 

K.,„™ 

au.=IL.x„. K„„„, „ s,, Kl'„lch,p;;; 

onS: S’n 

There aie fifteen ja&lrddrs m the State, of whom hveKo hnUi „ m 
a service tenure and three possess maintenance 

tt ane’f°^ blood relativesVf 

These are the Thalvurs of Adwania, Bhaioia Morda, Semlia Bar 

™i, R,0.,, Gh,ev,U, Ka.., Ka„„,. N„5p„..., 

record dated m Samvat 1533 Sdi.anSudl 15 (A D 1177) legated 

Th« temple of Keiirejhwai close to Saillna to,v» ,s cctamly not 
of eny great anhqo.l,, b„, „s s.lnat.on a, the boltan ol a clo.t 
gorge rs unusual, and highly preturesque. ^ 

Section III -Population 
(Tables III and IV) 

»pTa.rt' ”'° °' “«» 1™) ^rshii’ 

The population at each census has been 7SS;, 29 723 /SO/ n i 

31, 5U , tmd mi. 25,731 u,SM gnd feidS u!sZ. ™“E«. 
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All increase of 6 per cent thus took place betiveen 1881 and 1891, 
followed by a decrease of 1334 pei cent in 1901, shewing only loo 
clcaily the disastioiis elfcets of the gieat famine Tlie density pei 
square mile at each enumeiation a\as lespectively 66, 70 and 57 
The population is distributed thtough one town that of Sailana and 
96 villages with 5,967 occupied houses 

Towns and Stiictly speaking no town exists in the State, the population of the 
Tillages capital amounting to only 4,255 persons The average village con 
tains 224 inhabitants, S9 out of the 96 having less Ilian 500 people 
and only 2 over 2,000 inhabitants 

Migrition No statistics of migiation are aiailable Of the total population, 
however, 61 poi cent vieie boin within State limits and 87 per cent, 
in the neighbouring districts of Gwalioi, Ratlam and Jaora 
Vital Statis- These have only been collected foi the last two yeais, and are not 
very reliable 

(Tallies V& In the Census of 1901 males and females numbered 12,844 and 
Rcl andCiTil 12,887 icspectively, giving piactically ICO females to every 100 males 
condition The figures foi civil condition aic condensed in the tcable appended — 



Tntal 

Males 

Pemilos 

Unmaiiied 

9,97-1 

5,993 

3,981 

Married 

11,409 

5,697 

5,712 

Widoivtd 

^,318 

1,154 

3,194 

Total 

25,731 

12,814 1 

12,887 


Eoligiong Classified by religions 67 poisons in eveiy 100 aie Hindus, 24 

Ammists, 5 Musalmans and 3 Jains Hindus numbei 17,193 of whom 
5,900 live in the castein pait of the Stale, while of the Animists 
4,008 01 16 per cent live in the Bilpank and Raoti Kainasdatls 
Language and Lying mainly in Malua the dialect spoken by the bulk of the 
Litciaej population IS the Mdlwi or Rangri form of Rajasthani used by 
20,159 01 78 per cent , while 455 persons or 2 per cent, employ 
the forms of Rajasthani not pioper to Central India, and 15 per 
cent Bhili 

Onsios, Tnliea The principal castes are Kunbis (2,700), Rajputs (2,100) and 
and diets. Bid,hmans (1,700) The Bhils who number 6.300 live m the lully 

1 tract to the west of the Stale. The Rajputs are the pnncipal land 

owners, being either jaglrddrs or zamlnddrs, while the Kunbis aie 
the most important cultivating class 

Occupaiion The population of the State is almost entirely supported by 
agricultiiie oi field and general labour 
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Except m the use of the coats and shirts instead of the an"ai1’lia<; sooiA,n 
and kurtas little change is noticeable m the mode of living of the 
middle classes 

Males usually wear a pagrl on the head, a coat oi angarlJicr, a shirt Hus'! 
or Awrto and trousers, patjamas, or a dhofi,. 

Females wear small sd) I to covei the head, a small bodice called 
0. choli and a qJiagia (petticoat), a jacket oi bandlis subs- 
tituted for the cJioIl, and is often worn bv the unmarried giils 

Food consists of wheat bread, vegetables, gieeii if prociuable Pomt 
olbciwise dry, the lattoi bung eaten especially in summei and 
duiing rainy season until the gicen vegetables aie obtainable 

Being mostly agiicultunsts, the major pail of the population uses Duly life, 
at daybreak and pioceeds to the fields or pasture lands, retaining 
just before sunset 

Houses are generally of mud and either thatched or tiled In Koiras, 
Sailana a few large houses have been erected by meichants md 
others The Bhils build lough bamboo shelters thatched with glass 
Local artisans aie not uell off foi want ot sufficient uiiplojment, 
many articles formerly of local manufactuie being now rejilaced by 
the western manufactured articles 

Except cholera during the famine of 1899 1900 the State neaer Public TTcalth 
suffered fiom any severe epidemic till 1903 and 1904 when plague Vt) 
appealed in baiHna and some villages. 

Plague lust appeared at Bangrod in Januaiy, 1903 The total Plague 
nurabei of cases lepoited being 1,628 seizuies and l,09t deaths 

The above figures include the cases which ocemred iii the town of 
Sailana, duiing the lamy season of 1901-, they nere S67 seizures 
and 400 deaths 

No case has occurred in the State since the last week of Apiil 
1906 


Detail — 


Yea'-s. 

[ &evaro8, j 

Death 

(1902 03) 

210 

129 

(1903-04) 

206 

134 

(1904 05) 

1,182 

819 

(1905-06) 

30 

12 

Total .. 

! 1,628 

1,094 



CHAPTER II„ 

EGOWOMIO 

(Tables VII— XY, XXIX and XXX. 

Section I. — Agncultiu’e 

Gencii^l As legaids general agiicultmal chaiacteiiblics the State may be 

convemenlly divided into the thiee ciides of Bdngrod — Sailana, 
Blip Ink, and Raoti The land in the flist citcle, consists of a deep 
fertile soil free fiom stones and gravel , the land of the second circle 
IS lather less fertile, being mixed i\ilh a considerable pioporlion of 
stone and giaiel, while the land of the Raoti ciicle, which lies in the 
hilly tiact, IS shallow and stony and of veiy low feitility The 
picvalenl ciops of the hist and second ciicles are gram, nheat, cotton 
and poppy Poppv is sown to a veiy small extent in the third circle, 
wheie the principal crops are maue, Kodoit, Kdngnii, mil, til and 
some lice and cotton 

Glasses of fcoil Theie aie no statistics giving the acreage of each difleieut class 

of soil The different soils aie locally known as kdll i black cotton 
soil), Icrl a led soil, Idt 1 dll a combination of the black and red, 
ilhdmni a brown soil, bhurl a light brown soil, pathnli a stony soil, 
and galnt or low-lying ground with a gieat power of retaining mois- 
tme which bears iice 

The black soil is sub divided into two classes accoidmg to its feitr- 
lity known as kdll uttam oi best and kail itiadhyam or aveiage 

The black soil bears excellent crops of all tlic otdmary giains and 
of cotton and poppy, while the red, bioiiii and stony soils are only 
used for kodon, kdiignd, mil, tiiai, jOiodi and id No difficulty is 
experienced in the ciilliiatmn of the soils in the first and second 
ciicles, but in the thud ciicle, which lies in the hills and is less 
productive, only those patches of land which he on the slopes at the 
foot of the hills can be cultivated 

Soils are also classified as addii, mdl, idnkar, blr and tdkhat, 
Addn IS irrigated land giowmg two ciops, usually a maize crop m the 
autumn followed by iiheat, gram, Imsebd, sugar-cane or poppy in the 
spring Udl is nnirngated land used for both autumn and spring 
crops The tdnkar is irrigated land capable of beating a double 
ciop If the supply of watei is not sufficient for the nngation of 
poppy, wheat ot giam is sown instead Bit land consists entiiely 
of glass leseives, while rakhat is the name given to leseived jungle 
fiei'orB, The agricultural year is divided into two seasons known as the 

11 i.rif 01 sJitdhi, the autumn season in winch the staple food grams 
sitch as lUaize, joxodr and kodon aie sown , and the rabi or vnlidlu, 
the spiing ciop in which (he lupre expensive grams such as tvheat ‘ 
a- d poppy ate grotvn, 
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Agricultural practice differs m the Mahva and hilly tracts In the Agiicultural 
foimer preparations for the autumn crops commence on the 
3rd of the light lialf of the month VmsaJzh or akhdtl] as it is 
called 

The land is first prepared with a hariow and then ploughed and 
weeded On the ahhatlj the cultivators eat food cooked with gm 
(molasses) after which they commence ploughing When the sowing 
IS ovei the cultivators worship their implements, and dislnbute 
parched maize or wheat An auspicious day though not essential is 
usually selected for the commencement of the sowing, the second day 
of eveiy lunar and dark fortnight being always avoided as seeds sown 
during that time are believed not to yield a good crop 

The usual charge for ploughing a higha of land in the plains is 
one rupee per plough, while in the hilly tract it varies from one rupee 
and a half to two rupees 

In the kharif or autumn crop maize is first sown, while jowaz 
which requires more moisture is not sown till after a good fall of 
ram has taken place In the hilly tract the sowings aie made only 
after the rams have fully set in and soaked the ground, as the stony 
soil IS mcapable of bearing gram until well moistened 
The total cultivated area is 41,800 acres ( 83,650 blghas ' ), which Cultivated 
amounts to 14 5 per cent of the total aiea Of the area cultivated 
3,660 acres (7,320 blghas) aie irrigable No records are available 
giving details for various years A decrease took place aftei the 
famine of 1899 1900, which has now been to a great extent retrieved, 
except m the hilly tract 

The fertile nature of tlie land makes it possible to obtain a liharlf Double crop 
and m6i ciop off the greater part of the State, 3,696 acres or 11 37 
per cent of the cultivated area being dit-fash or double crop land 
It IS a common practice to sow two crops which mature at differ Mixed botv 
ent tunes, in the same field, though the yield is not so good in either 
case The most ordinary combinations are those of maize and urad, 
sowar and mung and tmr and miing Poppy and sugaicane are 
also sown together. The return m the case of poppy is not so good 
but the sugarcane is not injuriously affected 
Strictly speaking no systematic rotation of crops is practised, Botafcion, 
although experience has dictated certain sequences as advisable, 
when practicable, maize is, as a rule, alternated with wheat, gram 
or poppy and sometimes cotton with jowdr. 

In mdl land if sesamum, mimg, mad oi cotton are alternated 
with jowdr or nee it is said to improve the yield the next year 
In addft, soil poppy or grtun is lotated with maize, mad or san 
Tobacco sown m adan land is followed by onions, Tobacco, 
however, iB very little sown id the Stale 

^9«(vUo 4| upre orS %7tf»eqTialtoo»?iji!repraclae?aiy. 
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Matmrp Manuring is not systematically piaclised, partly because the 

dung of cattle is so laigely used as fuel and tor plastering 
houses It IS chiefly used in double crop land {Man) and 
piincipally with poppy and sugarcane The. manure consists 
geneially of village sweepings, the dung of cattle and sheep, and 
ashes Night soil is also used as a manure, but only m or near 

towns Green manure is commonly used in crops of poppy 

S(t;? or urad being sown and ploughed into the soil, while still 
m flower This is known as sanchur or uraddiur Artificial 
manures are unknown 

Twenty-five cart loads of manure are obtained from twenty five 
head of cattle in a year 

Iingftted The soil over the greater part of the State is very retentive of 

( loiia moisture and none of the crops except poppy, sugarcane and garden 

produce require artificial irrigation When water is available, how- 
ever, wheat, barley and maize are occasionally iriigated 
Dis^easss and Rust (gentia) is the commonest form of blight Locusts and 

peats). jJq much damage especially in years in which the rainfall 

has been scanty, and no destruction of the young animals talces 
place After the drought of 1899-1900, rats swarmed in all the fields 
and did much damage to the crops in 1900 01 

Hail occasionally causes damage, and in 1905 severe frosts, unpre- 
cedented in Malwa, entirely destroyed the poppy and gram cf ops and 
much of the wheat 

lmplement<i. Tile implements are few and simple, the most important being 
the hal or plough, bakkhar orhariow, kai-pa or data a small harrow 
used for passing down growing crops, the nai a hollow bamboo sur 
mounted by a funnel used for sowing pharal a similar imple 
ment having two funnels, daratn^ a sickle, ndna a knife, used for 
incising poppy heads and the chharpala used for scraping off the 
juice from the heads 

Otop9,aieam The total area under cultivation IS 42,000 acres (83,650 btglias), 
each harvest which 28,500 acres ( 57,000 blghas, ) are under kharlf and 13,500 
acres { 26,600 blghas ) under rabi crops 

Dafashland, Although the greater part of the cultivated land is capable of 
bearing two crops, the average area under dufasli is 3,690 acres 
Khauf crops The principal food, grams sown at this season are jowetf {Sorghum 
vulgare), makka ot maize {Zea mays), urad {Phaseohis radiatus)t 
chaota {Doltchus smeusis), kdngni {Pameum itahoum), kodra or 
kodon ( Paspalum stolomferum ) , rice {Otyza sativa), til { Sesa^ 
mum ludicum), rameli {Gmzotta oleifeia,) mmgphali {Araohis 
hypQges), that {Cajantts indiuis), tnung {Phascolw^ tnungo) In 
the hills sdnih and mdl are the most important grains sown 
Sovruigs The autumn crops aie sown m June as soon as rams commence 

Maize, jowdt, til, urad and tiiar are twice weeded and the dora 
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IS passed down the standing crop, while hodra, Ivdiigni and sdmli are 
only weeded 

Maize, sdinh and mdl are reaped at the end of the rains, the other 
crops being gathered in November and December 

The chief food giains at the tabi are wheat ( Tuttciint aestlviim ), Iint>ioropa 
gram (Cicer anehmim) , hurley {HotdeumviiIgare),masui (Emum 
lens), pea {Lathams sahvus) 

The spring crops aie sown in November, gram and masiir aie 
gathered in Febuiary and the remainder by the end of March 

The average quantity of seed required m the plains per blgha 
IS as given below — 

If mallet and urad are sown together, ntalla requires 5 seers 
and urad 2^ icers of seed If they are sown separately, malka 
requires 7i seers and urad 10 seers per bigha If jowdr, mung 
and titar be sown together joweir requires 2 seers and mung and 
tuar li seers each Til and Rdmttih each require li sects, cotton 
5 seers, lice 8 seets, gram 15 seers, hemp 20 seers and peas 5 seers 
per blgha These are all sown separately When wheat and lin 
seed are sown together, wheat reqnnes 16 sects and linseed 4 seers 
of seed If they are sown separately, wheat requires 20 seers and 
linseed 6 seers 


The average yield per blgha is as follows 


Wheat 

Gram 

Pea 

Poppy 

Barley, ’ 

Lmseed 

Makka 

Tilli 

Paddy 

Jowar 

Cotton 


2 to 2a Mds 
2 to Mds 
2 to 2i Mds 

2 to 5 Srs 
to 4 Mds 

3 to 5 Mds 
5 to 6 Mds 
3 to 5 Mds 
5 to 6 Mds 
5 to 6 Mds 

1 to Mds in the plains and 
about 2| in the hilly tract. 


In the'' hdly tract 25 per cent moie seed is required to give the 
same outturn. Of the gram most sown m the hilly tracts hdngnl 
and mdl each requires Zi seers of seed, sdmli 5 seers and hodra 
3 seers to the blgha. 


In the case of maize the heads only aie cut off, while jovedr is Heaping 
cut down with the stalks The eais are dried and trodden out by 
bullocks and the gram winnowed Wheat, gram, linseed, etc,, are 
plucked when dry, the rest of the process being the same as with 
sowar. 


The subsidiary crops grown are — tuar, mung usually sown 

tlyitb i^wj^n tifcfd with txnd tmsnr. 
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Oil seeds 


Eibres 


Poppy 


Garden 

produce 


Betol 


The chief oilseeds are U/Z ( 607 acres), ramhZZj ( 219 acres) and 
linseed (250 acres) These crops are not extensively sown 
however. 

Cotton (2,166 acres), san (230 acres) and mnhan are sown to 
a small extent only, the last two being chiefly sown as a green 
manure 

This valuable plant covers 2,268 acres on an average The 
sowings during the last five years being 1900 01, 2,482 acres , 
1901 02, 612 acres , 1902-03, 2,268 acres , 1903 04, 2,724 acres , 
1904-05, 601 acres, 1905-06, 845 

It IS sown in November often together with sugarcane though 
m this case the yield of opium is not so good The sugarcane 
which comes to maturity nine months later is not, however, much 
affected The poppy fields are carefully manured either with green 
manure or village sweepings The seed is sown m small square 
beds and carefully watered In all seven or nine waterings are 
given When ripe the heads are scarified with a thiee-pronged 
implement caUed a nam and the juice collected in little linseed 
oil and sold as crude opium or chtk to the manufacturers chiefly 
at Ratlam. 

The average cost of cultivating a of poppy land is about 
Rs. 30. 


Seed 

Weeding 

Watering 

Incision and collection 
Revenue on land 


Rs. a p 
0 8 0 

3 0 0 
9 0 0 

4 0 0 
13 0 0 


Sale of chik 


29 8 0 
35 0 0 


Profit to cultivator 5 8 0 

Hemp for the manufacture of hhang and charas is not grown 
the State 


The ordinary vegetables and fruits cultivated are gourds of many 
lands cabbages, onions, carrots, egg-plants, (Solan^m melongena), 
niiin ( Fosmculiim^anmosi ), metht ( THgonella fcernim grceemn ), 
mango, custard-apple, plantain, shaddock and various figs, melons, 

and limpc * 


A betel leaf plantation m the Chanrfini village of tlae Bilpanlr 
tahstl, covets about three bighas of land The land is cultivated 
one year, tho plant living for two ycais and givmg produce, the soil 
being flowed to remain faUow during the third yeai, being again 
cultivated in the fourth year. 
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Tl» betel leaf .s exported to the United Provmcee and the 
Punjab The earden haa a peat name and nnnchanta ton Delh, 

Visit the garden to purchase these leaves 

Su^can. .s cdbvated on 20 acres (dOSis/.oa), often conjunct 
ion with poppy The cost of planting 3.btgha is about Rs 7'; tho 
receipts amounting to Rs 90 It takes, however, twelve months 

to reach maturity 

Sugarcane .s so,„ .. the months of November and Decenaber 
The crop te cut do™ the next year m the same month whuh 
Jt sown It ,s jrrjgated =™tmuonsly „p to the end of March 
and then four times a month until break of the monsoon It ,s 
again migated at the close of the rams, twice a month, until the 
crop IS cut ’ 

No real progr^s 2“ teen made ejthe, the mtroduefon P,.™. 

of new implements and seed or the treatment of soils i'rogreas. 

In 1899-1900 wheat from Central Provinces was used as seed 
and grew as well as the local Malwa seed. Himalayan maize wS 
also sown in the State garden and m a few places m the district 
The experiments with Himdlayan maize seed proved successful 
but as the crop ripens late its sowing has not been extended 

Itrwtton M ™ly confined to poppy and sagapcan. and garden 

produce which cannot be giown without it, but is, when available 

also used on crops of barley, tnungphall, mUJu {Tngondla fa, mm- ^ 

graecim) onions, wheat, gram and peas 

The principal sources of water supply are wells, tanks and orhl. . 

The nsnal hft need rathe eWe The State pceseaTe! ^,”1“ 
land 43 hnons, 66*»SS« ct masonry wells, 287 tofej ZSsW 
masonry orhts, 79 kachcht orhh and 6 tanks The cost of irrigating 
afijgkaofland is about Re li in the plains and Re limthe 
hilly tracts. 

Injtzgii- lands 12 liaom, 25 masomy wells, 349 kachchavrdh 
167 ofhls and one tank exist. 

The cost of digging wells vanes with the nature of the soil n * , „ 

The average cost for digging an unsteened well is on the plateau 
Rs. 125 and m the hills double that sum, while fora masonry well 
the average is Rs 500 in the plateau and m the hilly tract Rs 700 
The water is divided into hhara (strong sweet), mltha (sweet) and 
mora unsweet) The khdra variety is prefened for sugarcane, 
mltha IS good for all crops , and ntota is suitable for poppy 

The total area irrigated is 3,661*5 acres. In companson with 
former days the area irrigated iS said to be steadUy increasmg. 

No cattle statist^ ate available. No special local breeds exist, citk. 
,,^he well-known Malwi cattle are bred by all cultivators, but no 

breeding e^bllsbwflt js bept op and ng care © takeR to 
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preserve purity of stock Buffaloes, sheep and goats arc similarly 
reared throughout the State, and here and theie horses and 
pomes 

The average price of a pair of plough bullocks is Rs. 60 
Diseaoes The commonest cattle diseases ^xezaharbcid which affects the thioat 
of the animal and often the testicles and penis , kamet t, a land of 
gout, which affects the joints of the legs and the roots of hoins, 
causing the horn to hang down , if the disease affects the loins or the 
joints of the legs the animal becomes unfit for work , Khutbcida. 
( foot and mouth disease) or ulceration and worms m the hoofs, an 
epidemic disease Kanbanan, cramp m the joints, which makes 
the animal restless and uneasy and is often fatal , chhalll, rheuma- 
tism , andphaipm or pneumonia 

In treating Jaharbdd, Kanicn, chhalh and phaipra the affected 
part IS burnt with a red hot iron called a ddghdena or cautery 

In the treatment of Kanbanan a circular line is made with a red- 
hot iron round the body, from the face to the haunches 

In cases of khmsdda, powdered hel leaves, brick dust and the 
hail of a man are mixed together and the preparation thrust into 
the affected parts 

Pasture landB Pasture land is ample. In the hilly tract there are large grass 

areas No difficulties are oxpeiienced m an ordinary year m 
feeding cattle Even in the famine year fodder was sufficient in 
the jungle reserves. In an ordinary year the supply of karbl 
(dried joxvdr stallrs) and hay is more than sufficient, the villagers 
being able to sell karbi and hay after meeting their own wants 
Cattle fairs Cattle are sold m the weelJy markets held at Semlia and BangrOd 
on Satuiday and Friday respectively 

Agricultural The chief classes of agncultunsts are Kunbis, who fonn 11 per 
population, cent of the population Holdings aie never large, the average area 
cultivated by one man being about 15 bigJias, 

IndebtcdueaB Almost all cultivators are in debt usually to local banlcers who in 
most cases act as tipddrs or securities for the revenue of a certain 
number of agncultunsts to whom they advance seed and money 
Bad yeais and no idea of saving money are responsible for the 
general indebtedness of the cultivators. 

The mortality m the late famine has made the supply of field 
labourers inadequate and has caused a shrinkage in the area sown 
especially with rabt crops which require more care and a good supply 
of labour. About 38 per cent, of the land is still lying fallow as the 
cultivator cannot venture to sow when he is unable to count on a 
sufficiency of labour for the harvesting. 

Tafckavi, To remedy this state of affairs and also to free the cultivator from 
tile exorbitant demands of local bankers the State now makes 
tciKkdvi advances, to the poorei cultivators of khdlsd villages This 
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lUd iakuavT bTZT- ‘ 

PU-hase of annuals the 

of a«ne). 

advances are recovered at the harvest? tT ,^°'^®'«ber The 

IS levied at the rate of i Jr taken in kind 

at twelve rupees pei cent pei annum 

ad?i?al'chal?'aftt rateTf "months an 

of aiiears. on seed talZ^Zy " 

Section Ii -Rents, Wages and Prices 
( Tables XIII and XJV). 

g,v»°,7fh.tbr'’ 

n. wage, fo, agn»lfl.,al opmt.ons ar. „s„al,y pa.d „ i„g 

For seeding maize or jowdr li seerc nf 
per diem For cutting maize c f ^ t^er man 

jowdt heads 2i seeis fo- eathei ” outting and gathering 

iolai and woith 2^- annas weighing about two 

The wages shewn above are given m a normal 
permanent servant of a cultivator or land ov^ ^ 
sowing seeds and does other miscellaneous wT ’ ° 

P«y »h.d, amoimu to about 2 auL perTay ’ 7SIT 
servants or day labourers receive from three mf temporary 

October till the end of mbt harvest 

auulit^^'fbr/orrr'' " **'’ ‘^"o 

maund of picked cotton couttacl at ten annas per 

pa.'da?,bl“r„7 “f f»“. weeding opetoPons being 

opetatioii b»Uor.,ieassr«TCSC:i'SSb”““ 
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The landlord class -n as also left in pool circumstances owing to 
difficulty e-vperienced in the collection of the icienue of then 
holdings 

The field labouiei has, of late years, piofited materially by high 
wages in hind and cash, but as he has not leained to save he has 
derived no permanent benefit fioin his increased eainmgs 

The merchant on the other hand has gamed largely by the impi oi ed 
administration intioduced by the present Chief and is yeaily incrcas 
ing in prosperity 

Sectionlll —Forests 
(Table IX) 

Strictly speaking there is no forest land in the State, but the hills 
of the Sailana and Raoti tahsils are covered with stunted jungle 

Since 1901-02 some foiest land in the Sailana tahsil has been 
made rakhat or reserved The small value of the forests obviates 
the necessity for a separate staff, and the forests are in charge of the 
hamasdars of the tahsil in which they stand For the protection of 
the lakhat at Sailana three foiest patrols keep watch over the 
khdlsd poitions. 

The two portions of forest area falling in khdlsd territory are in 
charge of the tahsilddr of Sailana town, while the rest which hes 
in the jdgir of Kotra is under the jdgirddr In the rakhat in 
Sailana tahsil the following trees are preserved sag ( Tectona 
grandts), sddad (Ternmtaha tomentosa), shisham {Dalbetgta sissii), 
tmh {Tamanndns iiidtca), mahtid {Bassia latifoha), mango am 
{Mangtfera mdtea), ttnach (Oiigetina dalbergtotdes), khair {Acacta 
catechu), ka^erta {ixora i>arvt flora), rohau {Soyrmda febrtfuga), 
jdmun {Eugenia jambolana), dhdora (Anogeissus latifoha) and bam- 
boos (Deiidrocalamus stncitis) and others These trees are not 
allowed to be cut down without the sanction of the Darbar The 
produce is taken by the State but a certain proportion is given free to 
cultivators for the construction of huts and agricultural implements 

The forests of Raoti, Bajranggarh and Deolan where there aie 
considerable tracts covered with trees and grass, are used for cutting 
fuel and timber and for grazing 

All forest land is open to the public for grazing purposes. 

The reserved forest area amounts to 675 acres open foiest 
to 24,005 acres and grazing lands 82,872 acres No income is 
derived by the Stale from forest produce Except m the rakhat, 
the jungle land is open to the public who cut down timber and sell 
the fruit, lac, gum, and wood, free of ail dues 1 he Bhils of the 
hilly tiact make a livelihood by collecting and selling jungle 
produce. 
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List of the commonest foiest trees 

‘5ig', TeiL {Tectona smndis) 

Kavr , (Holla, antulyscntaioa) 
a ac [Teuuiiiaha tonientosa) 

Rohan (Soyinulafcbnfuqa) 

Bamboo (Den./; ocrrton,, ,tnctu^:) and otheis 

Haldu (Achna canh folia) 

Salar (Shoua rob, t Ha) 

Nim (Meha i/iclica) 

Shisham (Dalbuqia s(sa») 

Gaimoio 01 AMALTAS (Cas., a fistula) 

Mohmi (Odiiia xvodier) 

Kaiam (Anthooephahat cadaniba) 

Bia (Ptera;arpHs maisiipi,,,,,) 

Kauiia (ivom parvifioia) 

Garauo (Cleistaiithwi collnius) 

Khajiu (Phosan Silvestfis) 

Mango (Maiigifeia indica) 

Jamun (Eugenia oambolana) 

Ladangi (Stephegyne pann folia) 

Boi (Zizyphns jujuba) 

Gulai (F Ions glo, net ata) 

Kaiondi (Canssa caiandas) 

Khirni (Mminsopo hexandn,) 

Phaiper (Ga,den,a latifoha) 

IGiakra (Biitea frondosa) 

Karanj (Pongamia qlabia). 

Kharwar (Fions aspetula) 

Marethi or Aonla (Phyllanfhvs einbhca) 

Gadhapalas. (Eiythuiia ituhca and suberosa) 

Kanthor oi 

Billa (Aegle inai ntelos), * 

Dhaora (knogetssus latifoha) 

Saras (Albizzia kbhel) 

Khejra (Prosopis sficigeia) 

Hewan (Acacia leuoophlaa) 

Dhaman (Grewia t dice folia) 
limru (Diospyros tomentoeea) 

Tinach (Ougeinia dalhergioidcs) 

(Hat dmeha buiata) 

Babul (Acacia arabioa) 

wood^nf!^T'^ agricultural implements Th 
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hahitl for wheels of carts, and also for the body ol the halhar hal 
and of carts Dhaman wood is used for the tlnda which sun’nor'l^ 
the pulley in wells The frmt of the tmli is eaten, audits wool 
used for making the th&la of wells, the ghatay uha a swuf ' 
otdes), IS used for making fences The Siibes of the slumI {Bou,bc' 
aie used in extracting juice of sugai cane in thesii Tr^ 

cane presses 

The Lhatr {Acacia catechu) is usedfoi making agricultural mi 1 
ments while catechu is obtained from its bark and used m tannu ^ 
The fiuit of the aonla is used for washing the hair of the he”^ 
and in making sweet pieserves The mahua (Bas^ia latifohlT ’ 
one of the most valuable of these trees, its blossoms being used f 
distilling country liquor, while its oil is given to cattle The f 
also IS eaten, and the wood is used as timber 

The fruit of the baheia [Termwalta hclenca) is used m d ' 
stuffs and skins and also as a medicine The wood of Ihiml {Mtm^ 
sops hexandra) and dndl {Wright la tomuitosa) are used foi i 
wooden toys, such as tops, child’s comforter {chnsni) tai dmal ? 
foi thatching roofs '-loused 

Sandal {Santalam ahbutn) is used for limber and its 
in making caste marks on the forehead essence 

The fruit oiiheKarkata {Ztzyphus xyhpyra) and IQichndr (r 
I mtavartegaia) are used as vegetables by the poorer classes. ^ 

Mokha or ghater (Schnehera swteiemwodes) v, ood is used fo 
mg the pestle {Idt) of oil presses, while the bar {Ficus mdica)7-7, 
{Ficus rehgtosa), and gidar {Ficus gloinerata), are used for the 1 1- 
or body of the press White mush {Aspaiagas filicmcrs^ when ''T' 

IS used as medicine S ' > 

Many useful grasses are found, the most important being 
{Andropogon), sdumi, bekrta, hdns, gudana, sairan, PumliPTi 
hharola, garela, bhalkt, gadela, sukh, bagdi, punch bh'adra C ' T 
and lapna The seeds of sdmdn {Pantcum) and hekna 
as food especially in famine time, and kans, gudana, and 
thatching huts, and the remainder as fodder 

Dunng the famine all restrictions were removed nna 

forests were also thrown open to the public 

Section IV -Mines and Minerals 
(Table XII ) 

I There are no Icnown minerals deposits ofanv vnl. 
but It is possible that the hilly region may possess 
commercial impoitance. Basalt is found in all paits b / 
for use, except in plinths, lining wells, etc A nu 
IS woiked at lihi (23°1C'N.— 75° G'E) and the "sandstone 

Katlain wheie it is used foi building houses ®^Ported to 
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bandstonc quaines foriDerly existed also at Kanen, Lakhia, and 
Ivupakheia m Bilp.mk but they weie closed a few years ago 

riio quanyac Lakhia was worked by the Godhra-Ratlam Railway 
when the line was being coiistiucted Since its completion the 
quariy has been lying idle 

Seetzon V— Arts and Manufactures 

(Table XI ) 

Only the usual coaise country cloth (lOiadt) and blankets aie 
made in a few villages in tlie Sailana, Bangiod and Bilpdnk iahsils 
Khddi is especially woven at villages where Balais and Bhambis 
live , and blankets are made by Gadris 

A great deciease has taken place in the output of these articles 
owing to the impoitation of machine made cloths 

Cotton IS spun in the Sailana and the Bilpank ta/isili , especially 
at Barraawal where there are many handlooms Dyeing and printing of 
imported cloths is earned on at Semha by Muhammadan 
chhipas Fornieily tlie cij (Mofiiida tiiictorui) dye pioduced at the 
Ghatwas, Gunawad and Semha villages was used by these chhipas 
but dm mg the last five oi six years aniline dyes imported from 
Bomabyhave been substituted 

The usual country utensils of metal and pottery and lac bangles 
are made in all laige villages 

A ginning factory was started by Bhau Sudnrmal in November KaotouQ,. 
1893, but the owner became bankrupt and absconded in 1896 
A Steam weaving factory called the Malwa Weaving and Manufac- 
tuung Companv, has been started, (18th August, 1906) at Sailana 
by Messis Gunnnji Javahirlal of Partabgaih which exports pagni, 
to neighbouring States and district. 

Section VI —Commerce and Trade 

Commerce has never been very flourishing in Sailana owing to 
want of communications, although conditions have improved since 
the railways were opened To encourage trade all transit duties 
(rdhaddn) were abolished m 1887 by Raja Dule Singh, 

In the famine of 1899-1900 to further facilitate and encourage 
trade all import and export duties on staple food grains were abol 
ished This fanime [taught the people that it was fatal to confine 
their trade to Ratlam only and have no connection with British 
Districts as they found themselves limited to a single source of 
supply, which was already strained to the utmost. 

The principal articles of export are crude opium, unrefined cotton, jSxporta and 
food grains to a small extent, hi, linseed and opium seed Importa, 

The chief imports are salt, sugar, kerosme oil, finr, cloth and 

cotton ^eed. 
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MiiKctu anJ The chief marlscls and trade ccnlies. aie bail.ina, Seniha, Bilpank 

tiade centres Barmawal, and Raoti Traders puichase Riain, etc , from 

the cultivators and expoit it Cultnators ha\ e usiialli h\pothe- 
cated the pioceeds of the harrests to then tipda}S who bell the 
produce to merchants from the trade cenLies 
Meohanrni Trade is earned on b> Biahmans, Banias andBohoi is, the formei 
of trade dealing in opium, cloth and gram, the latter m giocenes, spices 

and hardware 

Trade passes to Gujarat and Bombay by theNamh, Runija and 
Naugawan stations on the Raiputana M3lwa Railway and the 
Bangiod and Raoti stations of the Bombay Baroda and Cential India 
Railway The chief mediums of exchange are the British rupee, 
hundts and money orders , currency notes are but little used 
With Bhils barter is common, jungle produce such as wa\, gum, 
lac, timber and fire wood being exchanged for cloth, grain, liquor, 
and necessaries 


Bohora Abdulji Ahmohamed, Yusufali, Abdulji Ta>eb Khan, 
deal m sundry articles, from Bombay Magniram Gordhandas 
Rakhabdas Kesnmal and Shivanarain Lakhmidas, deal m cloth 
and sundry articles Bhagirath Kothari, Pannalil, Ranka Onkar, 
Rakhabd.is Pannalal, deal in cloth importing from Bombay, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces Jawarchand, Dhulji, Jamnalal 
Chandaha and Bhagirath Bhandan, deal m staple food grams and 
sundry articles 

From Bombay cloth and keiosine oil are imported, turbans from 
Delhi, salt and cotton seeds fiom Khandesh and sugai and gui flora 
the United Piovinces 


Crude opium is exported to Ratlam and Indore, othei ai tides to 
Gujarat and Bombay 

Moasuics nnrl The weights and measures in ordinary use are given below — 
weights 

The weights used ate the same as in British India with the two 
exceptions given 


For weighing ai tides of trade and manufacture such as sugar 
cotton, metals, molasses, oil, ghl, etc , the following weights are in 
use — 


4 ChJiatdks 
16 Chhatdli> 
10 Seas 
4 Dharis 
12 Mativds 
100 Mams 
1 00 Mandsas 


~ 1 Pao 

= 7 Seer" 

= 1 Dhart 

= 1 Maund 

— 1 Eldni*, 

" 1 Mandsa 

= 1 Kaudsa 


1 This Is 1 kaetu.lut tcer iquil lo 30 J Piiush lupees about 1 lb 
of Bniish India is equal lo 2 lbs 

3 Tlio weights from this point ait tho same .is in 
mHunds isponnl In 1 


the pakia seer 


BiiUbh India where 6 paiiku 
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Lo( tUIy the helds and lands ate usuaJli measuied b> b^glia<; Mpasaresby 

20 = / Blgha 

{nearly 2 Bighas) = lAae 

Two methods of leckoning' the time of day ate in %ogue The Meosnres of 
English method by which the day and night make 24 hours and the 
oriental method in which tune ts nieabtired by the lachclit glian^ 
which IS equal to 24 minutes One whole day and night is divided 
into 8 ptahat i, 4 pi aha)', falling in the day and four in the night 
60 VipaK 7 Pal 

60 PaK = 1 Ghari 

But the dination ol piahais changes according to the -reason with 
the length ot the day or of the night In Mlhia the length of a 
prahar \aries fiorn 6 to 9 gitaits 

hornietly, the State financial year commenced from Bhadon Badt 
1st 1 e , the day following the full moon of Savjair In Sainvat 
1908 {a D 1852) the commencement of the financial yeai was fixed 
from the entrance of the sun into the constellation of Leo known as 
the Siiiha Sankrant, but in 1858 the old method was again adopted 
In order to mali,e it agiee as nearly as possible with the Christian 
montlis and dates since in 1897 the official year has begun on the 
first of August which usually falls on or neai Bhadon Badt 1st 
The Vikiama Samvat as used in oidinary computation commences 
flora 1st Chad Siidi or about 5 months before, the financial yeai, 
thus 111 1906 the financial year commenced on August 1st while 
the Viliiama Samvat yeai 1963 began on March 25th 

Seocion VII —Means of Communication 


(Table XV) 

The Rajputana-Mahva and the Godhra Nagda-Ujjain-Ratlam Railnays 
branch of the Bombay Baroda and Central India, both trai erse the 
Slate No stations on the Rajputana-Malwa Radway fall within 
State limits, but Sailana town is connected by a metalled road 
with Namli station on that system On the &odhia-Nagda-U]]ain 
Ratlim branch the stations of Raoti with Namh station and Bangrod 
fall within the State, while those at Bilpank, Namh and Runija 
though just beyond the bordei are also useful 

The effect of the railway was veiy noticeable duiing the famine of 
1899-1900, gram being imported in large quantities from the United 
Piovinces 

Though prices rose to 150 per cent above the ordmaiy rates, there 
is no doubt they would have iisen far higher, but for the railway 
The opening of railways has not as yet produced a noticeable 
effect m the speech or religion of the people 

Only two roads are metalled. One is the feeder road from Namh HoadB 
station to the town of Sailana, a distance of about 10 miles, which (TaWo XV), 
was constructed and is still maintained by Government 
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The Other ib the Mhow Nimach high road, also constructed and 
maintained by Government, which passes ne.ir Scmhoda, Bilpank 
and Mewasa 

Damuls (cai ts) drawn by a pair of bullocks are used by passengers 
conveyances between SaiHna and Namh station and countiy lIiIiuLi as 
for transporting goods along all roads 

Two Public Works Department inspection bungalows aic situated 
in the State, one at Sailana at the end of the feeder road from N mill 
and the other at Mewasa between Jaora and Namh on the Mhow- 
Nimach road 

Imperial poat offices have been opened at Sailana, Bangrod and 
Raoti There is no State postal system The only telegraph offices 
are those at the railway stations of Bangrod and Raoti within State 
limits and at Namh 10 miles from Sailana town and at Naugawan 
about two miles from Bilpank village 

Section VIII —Famine. 

(Table XXX) 

As the crops are entirely dependent on timely lainfall, a failuie of 
the rams always means scarcity oi famine * 

The only famine which the State is luiown to have experienced is 
that of 1899 1900 

Ram fell plentifully in June and the first week of July, when over 
1 1 inches had been recorded, prospects were good and gram cheap, 
wheat selling at 16i seers per rupee and maize and othei grams at 
about 24 seers At the end of July the ram suddenly stopped only 
19 cents of scattered ram falling during August Puces at once 
began to rise, the rates m October being, wheat 8i and maize and 
gram 9 seers each The crops yielded a very poor outturn 

only 50 per cent of the maize crop being received No lam fell m 
October and famine soon declared itself 

It was then necessary to take measures to cope with the calamity 
The local gram dealers, contented tliemselves with importing such 
grams as they could obtain from Ratlam, where the market was daily 
getting stiffer and prices were rising rapidly The Bhils and even 
the peaceful cultivators, who had lost all means of subsistence, were 
dnven to committing crimes In Raoti armed bands of Bhils fiom 
Kusalgarh and Jhabua were raidmg in all directions, and the regular 
and irregular forces of the State available for Raoti could with 
difficulty keep order Cattle were, moieovei, dying from starvation, 
while large numbois were killed by the Bhils foi food At the same 
time emigrants from Mffiwar and other places sli earned into the State 
in numbcis 

By December 1899 in Raoti and Bajianggarh people w’^ere already 
subsisting on flesh and such roots and fruit as could be found in the 
jungle Steps were at once taken by the Daibar tc replenish the 
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!jrain block, the State itself importing gram from Cawnpoie and other 
places, thus afloidiiig a practical lesson to the local dealeis that gram 
could be imported even from a distance at a margin of profit, and at 
the same lime abolishing the import duties (sAyar) and enhancing the 
duty on export Relief works were opened at twenty four Utaha 
villages imd nineteen idqhdd, 's villages under the supeivision of the 
State These lehef works affoided lehef to 10.992 units out of the 
total population of 31.000 souls The total cost amounted to 
Rs 42,337 O hissumRs 2.891 were distributed ,n gratuitous 
relief , considerable sums were also given by the duel in charity fiom 
his prn ate purse In addition to these measuies loans amount.nn to 
Rs 23,069 were awarded to jdql, ddrs and others 
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CHAPTER IIP 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
(Tables XVI— XWH). 

Section I— Administration 

In early days the Chief farmed out his land usually to bankcis 
who were then left to their own devices and made wliat the\ could out 
of the cultivators On the appearance of the Maiathas in the eighteenth 
century matteis did not mipiove as the henry dues enacted from the 
Chief weie in turn enacted from the wietched villageis The land 
rapidly went out of cultivation, and until 1820 piactically no settled 
form of administration enisted Atter the restoration of peace the 
State began to recover its position, but it was not till the minouty 
of Raja Dule Singh that the administiative machineiy was thoionghlv 
overhauled and an attempt made to introduce a system based on that 
in British India 

The present Chief has entuely la-modelled the admimstiation and 
hi ought it as far as possible into agreement with modern conditions 

Ihe Chief is the head of the administration and the puncipal 
authority to whom reference is made in all matteis of general 
ndmmistiation, while he is the final court of appeal in all cir il suits 
His criminal powers are, however, limited, with certain provisos 
to those of a Sessions Judge under the Criminal Proceduie Code 

The Chief is assisted by his Diwan who is the puncipal executive 
officer lesponsible for the proper working of the various departments 

The administration is divided into eleven depaitments dealing with 
the Revenue, Judicial, Public Works, Military, Accounts, Tieasurv, 
Medical, Police, Jails, Customs, and Mutafathat (miscellaneous 
Official language matters). 

Hindi IS the Court language of the State in which ail orders are 
issued and records are kept 

The State is divided into two tahslls, each under a taJmldar, one 
for Sailana town and one for the distiicts, the latter being sub- 
divided into three kamdsdaris, each m chaige of a kanidsddr with 
headquarters at Bangiod, Bilpankand Raoti 

The staff in each kamdsddn is composed of the kanidsddr who iS 
the chief executive officer and also exeicises the poweis of a magis- 
trate of the thud class, (xitwdrls in chaige of either one or moie, 
villages according to their size, and a havilddi and patel in each 
village These subordinate officials assist the kamdsddi m all 
matters pertaining to the village 

The falfAi/dffr supei vises the woik of kamdsddi s He is a 
revenue offirei onJv and exeicises no magisterial functions. 
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Villages e\ercise a consideiable autonomy The havildai- , patel, A'^iilago 
balm and chaiiLldcit are the most important officials The havilddr 
lb a State seivant who assists m the collection of the levenue, wliile 
the pafel is a hereditary village officei His duties aia to assist the 
havilddr and at the same time keep older in the ullage settling all 
petty disputes between villageis with the help of the village 
panchdyat 

The Darbar encouiages the settlement of all disputes not of a 
serious natuie by Wie panchdyat 

The halai assists pati^l, v/hile the cliaiil iddr keeps watch and 
watd, and gues intormalion of all serious crimes to the State police 
The usual complement ot aitisans and domestic servants aie found 
m all villages of any size These men are paid by a share in the 
village pioduce at each harvest 

Section II — Legislation Bjid Justice 
(Tables XVl and XVII ) 

In early days the farmers of revenue and jdghddn, CNeicised 
powers of punishment in their own holdings The Chief only heard 
important cases in open Darbar No lecords weie made and suits 
and cases weie deteimined verbally maccoidance with custom 

The Eiitish Penal Code is followed as guide in the criminal couits Legislation 
while the codes of Civil and Ciimiiial Proceduie ate used for 
reference 

No enactments ha\e been passed, but circulais legarding piocedure, 
and notifications for the control of the opium traffic, slaughter of 
animals, observations of festivals, etc , are issued by the Darbar 

During the minority of Raja Dule Singh, Munshi Shahmat Ah, who Present 
was Supeiintendeiit of the State, introduced tAvo courts, one civil 
and one criminal, modelled on the British courts They were the 
first regular courts instituted m the State 

On receiving powers of admimstiation m 1S95, Raja Jaswant Oivil comta 
Smgh reorganised the judicial department He established the 
system now followed in which there are fix'e classes of regular 
courts, the Chief’s Court or Ijlds t hhds, the Dnmn's, the Sar 
Nydyddhish’s, Subordinate Judge’s, and Kamdsddr' s 

The Kamdsddrs are the lowest civil courts being empowered to 
entertain suits not exceeding Rs, 50 in value Suits of a value not 
exceedmg Rs 100 he to the Subordinate Judge at Sailana, xvhile 
the Honorary Magistrate at Barmawal can enteitain suits up to 
Rs 500 m value Suits beyond the powers of the Lower Couits are 
heard by the Sai Nydyddhlsh 

The Diwan hears appeals from the Sar Nydyddhlsh, a final appeal 
lying to the Chief’s Court Suits are decided lather according to cus 
t^m than law. 
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In 1902 03 property of the vamc of Rs 3, 261 12 0 was the sub- 
lect of htigation, in 1903 04, Rs 5,668-1 6, 1901 05, Rs 6, 200 12 0, 
in 1905 06, Rs 6,634 15 3, in 1906 07, Rs. 10,690 9 6 and in 
1907 08, Rs 14, 838 6 6 

Revenue cases are heal J by the laiiiasdais, appeals lying diiect to 
the Oman, who also takes np impoitant cases himself 

Oriminal The liamdsdms exercise the powers of a magistrate of the third 

toLiifcs class, 'which aie similar to those of third class magistiaics m 

British India, The Suboidmate Judge exercises second class powcis 
for Sailana town, cases beyond the powers of those courts being 
heard by the Sm Niidyddhtsh as District Magistrate who also deals 
with appeals from the Kamdsddvs and from the Thakiir of Barma- 
wal who IS an Honorary Magistrate of the second class for Iwsjdglr, 
The Diwan deals in his court with all cases triable by a court of 
Sessions in British India, committing them to the Darbar for its 
decision , he also hears appeals against the decision of the Sar 
Nydyddish The Chief heais all cases committed by the Diwdn 
and can pass any sentence which a Session Judge is empowered to 
pass in British India under the Ciiminal Procedure Code, with 
the proinso that all sentences of death or transportation foi life are 
lequired to be submitted to the Agent to the Governoi General for 
confirmation 

Section III — Pinance 

(Tables XVIII, XIX) 

Early System The system of revenue collection in former days was practically 
the same as that now in force, except that collection was made in 
land, and the villages were farmed out to Banias or Sahukars The 
whole of the revenue collected was paid into the Darbar Treasury 
under different headings, and all disbursements weie made under the 
personal orders of the Chief 

Praseat gys The present system is similar, but all payi|ient is made in cash, 
and the land is leased direct to the cultivators for a certain number 
of years, and a regular budget is piepared yearly. 

All sums received and disbursed are first entered in the Roz- 
ndmeha or cash book, and are afterwards entered under their 
proper budget headings, m the Ehdia baht An abstract of this 
account is made montlily and yearly When the present Chief Jas- 
Avant Singh took the reins of admimstiation into his handb, the 
finances were in a deploiable condition Careful management, how 
ever, freed the State of debt, but unfortunately new loans had to 
be contracted during the famine of 1899 1900 and 1901-02, half 
of these loans haA'e already been liquidated with interest, and 
endeavour is being made to pay oft the rest 

The British Kakidr currency tvas introduced in 1897-98 instead of 
the Sdhm Slidht. 
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Tho total normal income of the State is 1 5 lakh of which 1-1 fiourcci of 
lakhs aie derived from land revenue, Rs 21,000 are from L°panditure* 

and tribute from feudatory landholders, Rs 18,000 from customs, and 
Rs 416 8-0 fiom Government in lieu of salt dues relinquished 
in 1881 The chief heads of ordinary expenditure are geneiaj 
administration including the Chief’s establishment, Rs 60,000 , 
military, Rs 12,000 , tribute to British Government, Rs 21,000 (paid 
to Sindhia until 1860) , Rs 6,000 to Ratlam being the share of 
Sayaf 

Two mints for copper formerly existed in the State, one in Sail'ina Oomagp and 
and the other at Barmavval No gold or silver has ever been coined, 

The Slate either coined its oivn copper or gave it out to contractors 
The expenses of coining weie at the rate of Rs, 4-1-0, Sahin Shahl 
per maund of coppei coined The coins were kept in the State 
Tieasury and issued as required The coins were known as gandas 
twelve gandas, going to one Sdlim Slidhihupee Of late years the 
late has risen to 16 gandas per Sdhm Shdht rupee 

When the coming was given out on contract, a royalty paid 
to the State The weight of the picc to be struck was fixed by the 
Darbar No conditions weie laid on the contractors as icgards the 
quantity of copper to be struck during the peiiod of the contract 
and he was gamer or loser according to the demand The mint at 
Baimawal was dosed in 1881 but the picc coined in it are still m 
existence, and circulate in the neighbouring ^ullages They aie 
equivalent m value to the Government pice The pice flora tins 
mint aie all oi one type and are known as Hannmdma the 
obverse beaiing the figure of Hanumdii, while the reverse bore the 
iiaine of the jagirddr and of the village, “Hindu Singh Barmawal" 
with the figure of the temple and the goddess at Kawalakamata and 
her flag Three issues are traceable 

(1) On the obveise Samvat 1937 in Hindi or Uidu and a dagger 
{katdr) , on the reveise the flag of the State 

(2) Satidna m Urdu character and a tndaut (tnsiil) on the 
obverse, and the flag of the State on the reverse 

(3) Saildiia and Samvat 1944 m Hindi characters, and a trident 
on the obverse and a flag on the reveise 

On these coins an ornamental garland was struck round the border 

The maximum value of these coins issued in any one year vv as 
Rs 1,378, the minimum Rs 601 

The Sdhm Shdhl rupee^ coined in the Paitabgarh mint formed the fldvet Com 
silver currency of the State The rate was very variable and in 
1897-98 to ensure uniformity the Sdhm Shdht rupee was replaced 
by the Government currency The conversion was commenced in 
1895 when all court fees were made payable in British currency only, 
and notice given that from 1897-98 all receipts and disbursements 


J Coinad by Shafi o£ Partlibgaili (woigUt 18S 6 grains.) 
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would be made in the same ciuiency To disfoma^L impoitntion of 
Sdhni Shdhi rupees, a duty of 35 pci cent is imposed in lS9d on 
all imports of this com 

The late of coiiveision was fi'ed at 125 Sdlim Slu,Iu lo 
100 Entish rupees except for guaiantecd payments 

geotion IV —Land Revenue 
(Table XX ) 

Eaity ilttja. The revenue was in early days collected m hind No rites 
were previously settled, but an appraisement was made of the 
standing crops. After deducting an allowance for seed, two fifths 
of the remaindei were taken by the Darbnr, thiee fifths being 
retained by the cultivator Ihis was followed by farming out groups 
of villages or whole districts to bankers, who undertook to pay a 
certain fixed sum each yeai, making what they could out of the 
cultivatois This system continued in force until the succession of 
the present Chief, who is discouiaging it 

rTPsontBjB The State is the sole proprietor of the soil, and all contributions 
by the cultivator are thus rerenue and not lent A settlement is 
now made on ihe fyoi-wdn system directly between the cultivator 
and the Daibar, leases being granted to individuals 

Rates for iirigated land varv from Rs 10 to 23 per hlgha, and for 
diy land from Re 1 to Rs 2 b These are detemiined with refei 
ence to the nature of the soil, the position of the village and facilities 
foi irrigation and disposal ot pioduce 

Culleotioji The revenue is, as a rule, collected from tlpdms The tipddn are 
bankeis who advance seed and giam to a ccitain number of cultiva 
tois foi whom they stand secuiity, undei taking to p ly the assessed 

Siisponsion leveiiue The leceive a discount of 12 per cent and also 

and remission charge the cultivators fioin 3^ to 7 per cent per annum on the 
advances made to them as well as recoveiing 25 pci cent in kind 
on all adi ances of seed 

Coiioessiou. Concessions are granted in bad yeais 

Any person who sinks wells or makes impiovements in the land 
at his own expense is usually gi anted a quit rent [isUmmn) 
These holdings aie hereditary and the Istimmrddr pays only 4 of 
the revenue which an ordmaiv cultivator would pav 


Tenmes Tenures are of two classes, alienated and zamlnddil Alienated 
land IS held in jdgir, or Istmirarl tenure in which either specific 
service is rendeied by the holder to the Chief or a fixed proportion ' 
of the revenue is paid to the Darbai Zdmhiddrs hold on a lease 
granted for one year as a rule, paying the assessed revenue on the 
holding ' , f 
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Section V — Miscellaneous Revenue 

( Table XXI ) 

The most impoitant article of excise is opium The duties Opmm, 
lexied on opium consist of a protective duty to limit the expoit 
of crude opium of Rs 11-10 0 pei mauncl, an expoit duty 
of Rs 24-13 0 on eveij' chest of the manufactuied aiticle expoited, 
and a transit duty oi Re 1 10 0 per maund on all opium passing 
thiough the State without breaking bulk 

SaiHna is the only State which has as vet adopted a complete 
control invoh'ing the licensing of all vendors and the keeping of 
strict accounts 

The only liquor tiaftic of any importance is th it distilled fiom Lujiion 
the mahua flowers The light to vend is given to a contractor who 
is left practically uncontrolled and makes his own aiiangements as 
regards shops The return from the State gives one shop to ev ery 
400 peisons and to every 6^ square miles 

Foreign and other liquors are consumed in very small quantity Odur tiqucv 
The light to vend them is not included in the contract tor country 
liquor 

The salt traffic is regulated by theagieement of 1883 in which th^ 
Gov'-ernmont of India uiideilook to pay Rs 112 8 0 a veai to the 
Daibfir m compensation for tiansit dues fonneily leued on this 
commodity The Darbar undertaking to allow all salt wliidi had paid 
duty in British India to pass thiough fiee An import duty of 
annas 2 pei maund is levied on salt brought foi sale in the State 

By the arrangement of 1887 the duties levied on vmrious ai tides Customs 
are now collected by the State which pays Rs d.OOOay^car out of the 
receipts to the Ratlam Dai bar 

judicial stamps being in on an aveiage Rs 214 a yeai The actua^ btsmpi. 
figures aic given in table XVI II 

Section VI — Public Works 

( Table XV ) 

The Public Works aie m chaige of the State Engineer The 
department deals with all classes of works, inigatioii, buildings, and 
roads The aveiage yearly expenditure amounts loRs 1,850, the 
only building of importance constructed has been the Jaswant mwas 
palace which cost Rs 1,50,000 It was commenced in the famine 
of 1899 1900 as a lelief work 

Section VII — Army 

(Table XXV ) 

In early days the Chief’s army was formed of the levies of horse 
and foot ( zahia . ) provided by ihe ^agirdms 

The State forces are now composed of the chief’s bodyguard of 162 
cavalry, 15 artillerymen with 5 guns, and 278 in egular infantry or 
h’ibmdu The bodyguard consists mainly of Muhammadansi and m 
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the attilleiv all arc Muhanimidans.butui Ihc uicf,uhis Hindus, and 
Muhammadans am both (.mi.loM-d 
A Risnidcn and ^ DafaJd> of tho bodvguaul, leccn cs Rs 35-0-0 
and 17-8-0 per mensem, respectively, ^oxoats ut Lhc bodji,aud, are 
paid Rs 16-0-0, and of the cavalry Rs 1 1-0-0 pai mensem, in.l ilso 
hold fiee giants of land The Jainadar of aitillery iccoivcs Rs. 6 O-U 
and the menRs 4 0-0 to 4 8 0 pei tnensenl 

The infantry is commanded by a stibhaJai , two mmcldai s, and 
one dafdddr, who diaw Rs 8 I 0, 6-0 0, 6-6-0. and 4-0-U lespee- 
tuely Sepoys aie paid from Rs 4-0 0 to 5-0-0, each 

1 he bodyguard serve as escort to the Chief, the cavalry as 
mounted police, sepoys of the Infantiy act as sontiies 
Section VIII - Police and Jails 
( Tables XXIV and XXVI ) 

Until 1895 all watch and ward was done bv chauUdCni In this 
year a regular police force was established unJei an Inspectoi with 
ihiwadars in charge of police stations, 

It was leorganized at the close of 1899 and i Superintendent and 
Sub Inspectors and constables appointed for the town and districts 
On an average, the strength of legular and ruial police gives one 
constiblc pci 6 2 and 5 8 squaic miles, and 352 and 330 persons, 
respecti\ elv 

The legular police perform all the duties of this depaitment while 
the uiral police keep the peace and assist m the tiacing and arresting 
of offendeis and finding stolen property 

The work of finger impicssion registration has been started 

The police are armed with a words and muskets Many of the 
police hold grants of lands in remuneration for their services Tho 
salaiy thus paid has not been included in the figures of expendituie 
though it has been shown in the rates of their pay 

There is only one jail situated at Sailana town capable ot 
(Table XXVIk) containing 50 prisoners 

Section IX — E duoation 
(Table XXIII ) 

A primary English school has been opened iil the chief town, With 
an average altandance of 34 boys 

In the distiicts eight Hindi and one lower primary school have 
jieen opened. 

The schools in khalsd area are maintained from the mmucipal , 
funds the defacit, if any, being borne by the State The Schools Igtely ; 
started by jagtrdars are maintained by tliem. ' ' , 
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Tho cost of education in 1881,1891,1901 and 1903 \\j.sSahm Sliain 
Rs 3,56,547 and Kaldar rupees 1,184 and 1,005, and in 1905 
Kalddr rupees, 1,367 

Section X —Medical 
(Table XXVII ) 

From 1881 to 1902 onlj' one di&pensaiy existed in the Stale, which 
was situated in SaiHna toxm A dispensaiy wis opened in 1902 
at Bangiod, while the SaiHna dispensaiy winch was under tho 
direct supervision of the Residency Sutgeon at Indore was brought 
under tlic iinmcdiate siipeivision of the Daibai 

An Ayutvuhc dispensary has also been started m SaiFina torvn 
Section XI — Survey 

No survey has been ex or made in the State Patvjdils measure 
laud for leveniie pui poses by the chain 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

AND 

GAZETTEER. 

Tables I, III, VIII -X , XIII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXIII, A XXIX 
SailUna TallSll — This tah-nlhes louiid the chief town It 
had a population in 1881 of 6,971 , 1891, 7,272, 1901, 5,831 , males 
2,903 , females, 2,928 Hindus numbered 4,299 oi 74 pei cent 
Jams 299 or 5 per cent , Musalmans 483 or 8 per cent and 
Animists 749 or 12 per cent 

This circle is for revenue purposes m charge of the fahstldar 
He IS not, however, a judicial officer, the magisterial work being 
done by the sub-judge 

The revenue of the tahsll amount to Rs 13,420 
The metalled road from Namli station to Sailana traverses this 
fahsll 

Bangrod Kamasdari — This administrative division lies in the 
east of the State, the area is not Icnown , it comprises 22 villages 
Population has been 1881, 3,314, 7S9/, 4,074 and 790/, 3,881 
pel sons , males, 1,998 , females, 1, 983. The population decreased 
by 17 percent during the last Census decade owing mainly to the 
sickness which followed on the famine of 1899-1900, 

Hindus number 3,306 or 85 per cent , Animists 388 or 10 pei cent , 
Musalmans 107 or 3 per cent , Jams, 76 or 2 per cent., Sikhs 2, 
Christians 2 

The pafgana is administered by a kamdsddi , who besides being 
the revenue officer is a Magistrate of the 3id class Land revenue 
Rs 53,500 The headquarters of the pargatia are at Bdiigiod, 
population 1,660, a station on the Godhra Ratlam Branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, having a British post 
office, a dispensary and a telegraph office at the Railway station 
Ellpank Kamasdari— This jfcai-giTfw of the Sailana State is 
situated m the south east of the State, and comprises 17 villages 
Population 1881,7,298, 1891, 8,055, 7907, 5,889 peisons, males 
3,012, females 2,877 Classified by religions, Hindus numbered 4,395 
or 75 per cent , Jams 213 or 3 per cent , Musalmans 112 or 2 per 
cent , Animists 1,169 or 19 per cent 

Occupied houses 1,313 The population has decreased by 20 per 
cent, since 1881, and by 27 per cent since 1891, owing chiefly to the 
sickness consequent on the famine of 1899 1900 

The pargana is m charge of a Kamdsddi, who is the revenue 
officei and a thud class magistiate Land revenue Rs, 36, >'00.. ’ 
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Ihf- Chauiana villape famous for its betel cultivaLion iies m riiis 
parqafta 

It IS traveised b’v the Rajputana-Malwa Eaih^iay and the Mho^v 
Nimach Road 

Eaotl KamasdSri — A Kamasdan or patgancr lies in the south 
west of the State Population 18SI, 3,167, 1891, 5,176, 1901, 
3,865 petsons males 1,942, females 1,923 The population inci eased 
fay 3 per cent between 1881 and 1891 and has decteased by 25 per 
cent since 1891 Hindus number 857 oi 22 percent , Tams 105 oi 3 
per cent, Musalmans 554, Animisls 2,819 or 74 per cent Of the 
parganas Raoti contains the largest population of BhiK 

The pargaria is in charge of a Kamasdur who is the revenue 
officer and also a third class magistrate Land Rewnue Rs 1,95 1 
Gazetteer 

BarmSwal, ^cr*‘g<r«£t Bilpank — The headquarters of s.jdglrctu*’ 
of the State, lying m 23°7' N and 75° 10' E., with a population of 
1,826 persons and well known locally on account of the old temple 
of Kawalalfha Mata which contains an inscription dated Samvat 
1151 (A.D 1094) 

BllpSnk, pargana Bilpank — The headquarters of the pargana 
having a population of 721, is situated in 23°12' N and 75®10' E on 
the other side of the Nowgaon station on the Rajputana Malw<t 
Railway, with a telegraph office at the station 
ESotl, pargana Raoti — The headquartei s of the pargana as well 
as of the Jdgtrdar of the State, lying in 23-13' N and 74°55 E. It 
was the old capital of the State till Samvat 1793 (A D 1736) 

The Raoti station of the Godhra Ratlam Nagda Ujjain branch 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railway is situated at 
this place 

A British post office has been opened at Raoti and telegiaph 
office at the Railway station 

Sailana 5 own, pargana Sailana — The chief town is situated m 
Latitude 23°28' N , and Longitude 74“ 58' E , 1,847 feet above sea 
level. Sailana is ten miles by metalled road from Namli station on 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and 522 by rad from Bombay 

The area of the town is about 960 acres It stands at the foot of 
some hills To its east hes the open Malwa plateau, to its west a 
rough hilly tract The situation is a picturesque one, especially at the 
close of the rams, when hiU and plain are stiU covered with a 
mantle of green. 

To the south west m a picturesque valley is the temple of Keda* 
resbwar, with a cascade falling over the perpendicular edge of the 
yalley ipto a tank close to the templet^ , , - 
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The town was built in Samvat 1793 (A. D 1736) by Raj-t Jai 
Singh, the fouiidei of the State who tiansfeircd his capital from 
Raoti to SaiHna in that j'ear 

A story legarding the foundation of the town telk how Raja Jai 
Singh had already srlected a village l>ing two miles south west 
of Sailana as his capital, and had renamed it Jesnagai While he 
halted there with the intention of establishing a town, the god 
Kedareshwar appealed to him in a dieam and told him that lus 
temple was situated just below the hill on which Jesnagar stood, 
and the sewage of the new town would flow upon the temple and 
defile it, and he must, therefore, move eastwards, selecting the spot 
on which he should first kill and bury game The god promised 
that the town founded there should be healthy and prospeious 
Accordingly Raja Jai Singh rode out eastwards till he found a hare 
which he pierced with his spear and buried on the spot where the 
great palace gate called the Suraj Pol now stands 

The population was 1891, 5,113, 1901, 4,255 pel sons , males, 
2,103 , females, 2,152, occupied houses, 997 

Classified by religions, Hindus numbered 3,275 or 77 per cent , 
Jams 278, Musalmans 476, Anmusts 225, and Paisi 1 

Foimerly a flouiishing brass utensil manufacturing industry 
existed m the town, the articles being sold far and wide The 
industry has, however, almost entirely died out, owing to competition 
The town has no buildings of any note m it except the Raja's new 
palace 

Seven stone temples, 4 Hindu and 3 Jam, stand in the towm 
Of these the Dwarkadhish temple is the largest and was built by the 
regent Ram of Ratan Singh at a cost of about one lac of rupees. 
The temple of Nilkanth is next in importance 

An upper primary English, Hindi, and Sanslirit teaching school, 
an Imperial post office and inspection bungalow, hospital, Ayurvedto 
dispensary and dhatamshdla are located, m the town 
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Arms^- — Or , an eagle displayed sable holding a cobra 
proper in dexter claw , on a chief argent sem6 of 
double quatrefoils gules a gatewaj of the second 
Crest — A flame proper between wungs erect ot 
Supporters —Elephants 

Mottos (i) Shn ra jna (ii) Sansihan kile Dhar 

Dharya no “The State of the fort of Dhar " 

Rashtarbho 

PaksheJ>ya> 

The initial syllables of each line spell S/m Dharapa 
or Lord of Dhar State 

Rote — The eagle (sic) is Gaiuda the emblem so often 
found on Paramara copper plate grants , the quatre- 
foils represent the lotuses which grow on the lakes 
ot Dhar and Mandu The gateway symbolixes the 
Mandu fort The flame refers to the descent from 
the sacred fire pit at Abu, and the wings to the 
World-Wide rule of the Paramaras The elephants 
similarly refer to this rule as being Gajmantas 

A different motto was given on the Delhi banner 
G-snealoglcal Creed — The family belongs to the Rig-veda 
and the Rik-shdkhd. Vastshth gotra, having three 
pravaras, the Vastshth, Indrapramada and Bha- 
radvasu The Chief is a Vaishnav Hindu and belongs 
to the Maiatha Kshatnya clan. The family deities 
{kuladevatas) are Khandoba of Jejuri and Bhavani of 
Tuljapur, in the Deccan 


\ The arms here given are incorrect dne to t'leir not being nnderatood by 
Darbar 'Jibe semi of qiiati efoils haa become a frame of lotnees, while the 
between the wings has developed into what looks like two snakes A crown has 
been snper-jmposed also 




CHAPTER I 


DESCRIPTIVin 
Section I — Physical Aspet ts 

The Maratha State of Dbar is one of the eleven States of the Central SituBtion. 
India Agency in direct treaty relation ivith the British Government 
Ivuig m the Bhopa-'var Political Charge The State lies principally 
between 21° 57' and 23° 15 Noith latitude and 74° 37' and 75® 37' 

East longitude. 

The State, which has an area of 1,775 square miles, including the Aroi 
area held by guaranteed estates, comparable to that of Servia (1,870), 

IS composed of one laige block and three smaller isolated blocks 
The fiist blocL, which lies round the town of Dliar, consists of the 
SIX pavganas of Dhar, Badnawar, Nalchha, Mandu, Dhaiampuri and 
Thikn , the three isolated pai ganas being Kukshi, Sundarsi and 
Nimanpur 

The main block is bounded on the north by the Ratlam State , on Boanflarlos 
the south by the Bai wani State and portions of Indore , on the east by 
parts of Gwalior and Indot e , and on the west by the Jhabua State 
and parts of Gwalior and Indore. 

The State takes its name from the chief town of Dhai, one ofHame 
the most ancient, and long one of the most famous towns of 
India The name is supposed to be AenvaA homDhaia nagatl, oi 
“ the city of sword blades ” possil>b m leference to Us acquisition by 
conquest. 

The State falls into two natural divisions which aie separated by Katubau 
the great Vindhyan scarp. North of this range its territory lies on 
the fertile Malwa plateau, while from the line of the range 80 ''NBaT. 
southwards the country is rugged and hilly The plateau area 
covers about 869 square miles, the hilly tract 906, 

The plateau region has an average elevation of 1,500 feet above 
sea level, using to a maximum of about 2,500 feet along the Vmdhyan 
scarp Southward from the range tire country falls abruptly to the 
level of the Narbada valley about 800 feet above sea-leiel 

The Malwii tract, and the Naibada valley region are highly fertile, 
while most of the hilly tract is covered with valuable foiest 

The scenery on the plateau area is typical of Malwa, generally 
wide open rolhng plains of yellow grass land alternating wuth fields 
of rich black soil and luxuriant crops, with here and there the curious 
flat-topped hills common to the Deccan trap region 

In the hilly tract the scene is very different Hills succeed one 
another, ridge upon ndge, their sides covered with heavy forest, and 
worn into deep ravines fay the torrents which course down them in 
the rginy season. !F*rom Rupmatfs palace at Mandu, on the ’'ery 
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edge of the Vindhyan soarp, t magnificent view is obtained aciosa 
the broad valley of the N irhadt to the S-^tpurd tango boyoiul 

Rivers AND Vindhjan lange foims the wateished whence mimerous tiibuta- 

ries flow noith and south to join the Chambal and Naibada systems 
None of these IS of any size or importance 'Ihe only laige rivei is 
the Naibada which floivs foi 50 miles through State teuitory, its 
bed affording a large area of highly fertile sod At Dliaidi village 
(22° 19' N — 76° 25'E ) the river piecipitates itself m a fine cascade 
over a ridge of basalt. 

The only important lakes m the State are those at Dhar town and 
Mandu 

Oeoiogi A considerable portion of the Dhai State, including the tiact sur* 

rounding the capital, is situated upon the Malw? plateau and has 
not been geologically surveyed The ten itones lying south of the 
Vindhyan scarp have been more or less completely examined. One 
of these, the Nimanpur often spoken of as the “Dhar fot- 

est area,” has been lately re surveved The noithern part of the 
Nimanpur district contains a portion of the Malwa plateau and of the 
lower slopes depending from it, all of which are formed of Deccan 
trap The tiap is underlaid by strata of Lameta group whose 
total thickness seldom amounts to more than 80 feet Their 
outcrop fringes the base of the Deccan trap scarp, and large, 
but shallow patches of these rocks occur at intervals between 
the Malwa scarp and the Narbada The Narbada river, about 
18 miles distant, is mpre than 200 feet lowei, but the ground 
does not slope umtormly towards it from the foot of the scarp 
The Narbada flows in a gorge, and up to the edge of the chfts 
overlooking the nvei, the level of the country remains lemarkably 
constant, aveiaging 800 feet above the sea This umfoiniity is all 
the more remarkable as the area is occupied by an extiemelv varied 
geological senes belonging to the Gneiss, Bijawar and Vindhyan 
senes Then intricate geological boundaries are not, however, marked 
by any prominent physical features, this region being m fact a very 
old land suiface which, previous to the deposition of the Lameta, had 
been reduced to the conduion of an almost flat “ penephm”, the 
final result of long continued denudation In places like the Nmiaii- 
pur district wheie the Deccan tiap has been denuded and no longer 
forms a protective coveiing to the Lameta, the somewhat soft sand- 
stones and incoherent conglomerates of the latter are easily removed, 
but the older and more indurated rocks that undeilie it arc less 
rapidly acted upon , consequently denudation is checked just as the 
old suiface of deposition is reached and the ancient land surface is 
once more bi ought into view 

In pre-Lameta times this remarkably flat suiface must have been 
connected by a very giadual slope with the adjacent regions, but the 
topogiaphical leatuies with wk eh it is now associated, the lofty 

. 1 By Mr, Vredenbarg, Survey of ludm, 
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Vindhyan scarp to the north, and the deep Narbada gorge to the 
south, are totally different from its original Burroniidings The pre- 
sent cycle of erosion has not yet acted long enough to brmg it into 
harmony with these changed conditions and to carve out of its mass 
regular slopes round the valleys of the Narbada and its tnbutaiies 
These tubutanes, after leaving the Vindhjan scaip, smk into rugged 
gorges which become gradually deeper as they approach the Nar 
bada, rapids and waterfalls being of frequent occurrence. The whole 
river system of the Naibada bears the mark of its recent origin, 
betra> III g this by frequent changes in the gradient both of the 
mam stream and of tnotitanes and the general ii regularity of the 
topography of the nvei basin 

The uniformity of level of the old peneplain and the depth of the 
channels eroded through it account for the absence of natural springs 
and the difficulty of obtaining water over a consideiable portion of 
Nimanpur and the adjacent territoiiqs to the ?ast and west, as all 
the rainwater seeks at once, through fissures and underground chan- 
nels, the low level of the Narbada and its tributaries South of the 
strip of rich “black soil” that fringes the Vindhyan scarp, there is 
very little land fit for cultivation owing to insufficiency of water even 
for dnnking purposes Consequently, the gieatest portion of this 
area has remained a forest Nevertheless, in foiiner times, it 
derived great prosperity from its iichncss in iron ores. These 
belong to a type frequently met with in the areas occupied 
by Bijawar outciops, where dyke-shaped breccias follow lines 
of fracture oi faulting The siliceous matrix of the breccia is usually 
highly ferruginous, often so much so as to become a iich non ore 
consisting of nearly pure hematite A fault, whose throw amounts m 
places to nearly 3,000 feet, separates the Vindhyans from the Bija- 
wars in the southern pait of the district, and is accompanied by a 
considerable development of breccia It is along this line that the 
richest ores are found and have mostly been extracted , huge chasms 
represent the old quarries from which a vast amount of this oie 
has been obtained, and extensive mounds of slag indicate the former 
position of many ancient furnaces, fragments of the furnaces them- 
selves occasionally remaining The last stragglmg lemnants of this 
industry which had flourished continuously for several centuries, 
disappeared some thirty or foity yeais ago 

The Vindhyans are well exposed in the southern part of the 
Nimanpur district along the Narbada rivei, and in the western 
part along its tributary the Khari. They consist principally 
of sandstones and shales The' lower massive sandstone band is 
, overlaid by a thick senes of alternating sandstones and shales, amongst 
which are intercalated some volcanic ash-beds which probably 
correspond with the “ porcellanites and trappoids” found amongst the 
Lower Vmdhyans in the Son \ alley It appears probable, therofoie, 
^ thata porUoa of the Vindhyaa beds in the phar forest represents the 
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true Louver Vindhyans Higher up the .cction there is a co.ise 
conglomerate which probably couesponds uUh tin Kmmur conglome- 
rate occuii mg far thei cast m Bhopal rrhtie it alboorctlics a fehaly 

gionp, referable to the Lowci Vmdliy rns The or erh mg sandstoneb 
would then lepiesent the Kaimiiis and Lower Rervahs Thev are 
overlaid by a group of shales between 300 oi 400 lect in thickness 
amongst which are intercalated some flaggy limestones Thtse 
shales beai the greatest lithological lesemblance to the beds identihed 
111 Bhopal with the Jhni shales and occur at a corresponding hoiizon 
Ihe succeeding sandstones constituting the highest beds pi cseivcd 
m this region must, therefore, coi respond with the Uppei Rewahs 
These sandstones form the crest of a continuous scarp about seven 
miles long, following the noithern bank of the Narbada, from the 
of the Khuri down to the neighbouihood of Dhaidi village 


(22® 19'N , 76“ 25' E) 

Throughout this interval, the Narbada flows ovei the Jhiii shalesu 
and Its bed is broad and shallow and foldable at seveial places durinfe 
the dry season At Dhaidi the river leaps er the edge of the shale j> 
forming a wateitall of great beauty and enters a nariow gorge througlli 
the underlying sandstones The sandstone all lound the falls i3» 
excavated into “pot holes,” which aie every year cut down deepei , 
till they finally become complete chimneys or flues open at both ends,.* 
When the water recedes during the dry season a number of these pot- 
holes become accessible, and the pebbles that have been swept into 
them and which, by their constant rotation, have produced these 
excavations, can then be obtained Hard fragments of agate, of 
Bijawar jasper, of diorite, or of Ymdhyan sandstone have, by the 
churning action of the water, been smoothed into perfectly legular 
ovoid spherical pebbles with a polished surface They aie much 
sought after by pilgrims as hana hnga and the largei ones ( sometimes 
a foot or more in length) are fiequently placed temples as objects 
of worship 


The Vmdhyans of Nimanpur aie not much disturbed by folds 
the dips being usually low, but their geological boundaries are com- 
plicated by faulting, and, as in Bhopal, by the occurrence of two 
diffeienl diiections of strike, that interfeie irregularly and abruptly 
with one anothei The scarp already mentioned, capped by Upper 
Rewah sandstone, which rises north of the Narbada, follows one of 
these directions , it runs W S W. which is the mam diiection of the 
Vindhyan lange, to w'hich its principal sandstone scarps confoim 
almost imauably from the bend of the Son near Rhotasgaih to 
Gmnurgaih hill in Bhopal The second direction trends noith-west 
and IS roughly parallel to the sudden bend of the scarps beyond 
Gmnurgarh and towards Bhopal city This direction when con- 
tinued south-east, leads to a vaiied seues of locks exhibiting a similar 
south-easterly strike, along the valley of the Rengaiiga and Goda- 
vari, the intervening ground being covered by basalt 
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Btjawar rocks occupy a large area in the centre of the Nim npur 
distuct They consist of the usual conglomerate of white quartz; 
pebbles overlaid by a few feet of alternating sandstones and slates, 
succeeded by a considerable thickness of cheity limestone winch 
occupies the greatest pait of the outcrop, overlaid in its turn by a 
group of slates The volcanic basic rocks so fiequently met with in 
the Bijawars do not occur in this outcrop 

The oldest rocks, those underlying the Bijawars, consist of gneiss, 
mostly a handsome gianitic rock associated Mftth vaiious kinds of dio- 
ntes and schists 

The lava flows of the Deccan trap have been entnelv icmoved 
by denudation from the foot ot the Vindhyan scarp up to the Nar- 
bada But at several places, the older rocks are cut through by in- 
trusive basalt dykes belonging to this formation Some of them aie 
remarkable for their columnar structure, the columns being horizontal 
at right angles to walls of the dyke just as in an ordinaiy basalt flow 
they are vertical, being at right angles to the horizontal surfaces of 
the lava flow A huge dyke situated about three miles south of the 
shrine of Sitaban (22* 32' N , 75° 22' E ) forms an almost rectili- 
near narrow ridge, two miles and a half long, rising 200 feet above 
the surrounding plain It strikes east and west, and two shoiler iidges 
use along the same line, west of its termination The summit af this 
ridge presents a most extraordinary appearance with its huge six- 
sided prismatic columns stacked upon one another with perfect regula- 
iity and Iving quite loose A similar djke of snidll size occurs 
near Palasi (22° 32' N , 76® 30' E ), at the north-east comer of the 
pargana The large dyke south of Sitaban rises amidst the Vmdh- 
yans, but the one at Palssi cuts through the Deccan tiap itself, shew- 
ing that these columnar intrusions do Sot belong to the earliest 
period of the eruptions. 

The Lameta sandstones yield good building matenals, and an 
unfossiliferous limestone of the same group occuring at Kotkhera (22° 
32' N , 76° 16' E ), the present head quarters of the Nimanpur district, 
is burnt for lime Some of the Vindhyan sandstones and the lime- 
stones associated with the Jhiri shales near Pemgarh (22° 20' N , 76° 
29' E ) have been locally used for buildmg purposes Slates of good 
quality might be obtained m the Bijawars The iron ores occurring 
in the fault breccias of post- Vindhyan age have already been mentioned 
The basement bed of Lameta is often impregnated with ores of 
manganese West of the Kanar river, there intervene districts be- 
longing to Indore and other States, beyond which occur some exten- 
sive dependencies of Dhar. They die largely occupied by lava flows 
of the Deccan trap, sometimes Vvnth intercalations of “ Intertrap- 
peans,” that is, fresh water strata that were locally accumulated 
during the mterVals between the eruption of successive sheets of 
basalt. The ancient city of Mandu stands upon a basaltic plateau 
detached from the Vindhyan scarp, 
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Further west, in the valley of the Man river, there occurs an inlier 
of gneiss surrounded by Lameta beds which here do not consist mere- 
ly of unfossihferous btiata as in the Nimanpur district, but contain lime- 
stone with marina organisms of cretaceous age, known as the ‘ Bagh 
beds ’’ The gneiss of the Man valley contains some ciystaline lime- 
stones amongst which is a black marble used as an ornamental stone 
The districts situated south of the Narbada consist of the Deccan 


trap 

Botahy 1 The vegetation consists in southern paits of the State of the forest 
characteristic of highland Central India , the principal species are 
Tectona gmndts, Dalbergta lattfoha, Termitiaha iomentosa, Dios- 
pyros tomentosa, Ougeinia dalbergtoides, Hardwtckia bmata among 
trees , with Grewia, species of Zizypbus and Phyllanthus, Wood- 
fordta flortbuiida, Cascarta tomentosa among the shrubs , Spatho~ 
lobus and Bauhmta among the heavier climbers Fuither to the 
north occui opener foiests with Bosxvelha serrata as the leading 
species and but little brushwood Still further north the forest on 
the low hills is of a scrubby character with sometimes patches of 
Dendiocalamus stnetus, Canssa carandas, and Cappans apKylla 
among the shrubs , and Bombav, StercuUa, Anogetssus, Bntea, 
Bnchanatna and Bassia among the more prominent trees 
Fauna. ordinary fauna are met with in the jungles The com- 

Wlld animals monest are — Among primates the i!tr«gwr (JSemtiopxthecus entellus) , 
and common monkey (Macacus stntcus) , among carnivora the tiger 
csM&d bdgh , sher, orndhar (Felts ftgns), panther or tendua (Felts' 
pardus),-viQ\( oTlendiya (Cants paUtpes), hyena, or jarahh (Hyena 
inatus) , among rodents the black buck or kala haran (Antilope 
cervtcapra), ravine deer or chinhdra (Gazella benethi), baiking 
deer or kotla hat an (Cervulus munijac), sdmbar (Cervtts untcolof), 
wild boar oi jungh dubkat , jungh suar (Sus cttsiatus) 

All the common migratory wild fowl are also met with mcluding 
many species of duck and snipe, partridges, fiorican, quail and sand 
grouse. 

*"****' The Narbada contains mdhseer (Barbus mosal) and other 

varieties of fish 

(Xttble I) climate in the plateau and hilly sections differs materially. 

In the plateau the climate is equitable and mild, the nights being 
cool even m the hot months In the hilly region, however, the hot 
weather is oppressive and the cold season of very short duration, 
lasting only from the end of December till February 
(Table IJ) annual rainfall averages about 26mches, but vanes in differ- 

ent parts of the State, which may for this purpose be conveniently 
divided into three zones, with an average rainfall, respectively, of 2,5 
30 and 40 inches a year 

The whole of the Kukshi patgana, the south west part of DhararT 
p mpargaiia, and the western parts of T liikn pargana fall within 
* By Lieutenmit Oalonel D. rrain, 1 M, 8 , Botankal Survey of India ~'r' 
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the 25 inches zone, Nalchha, Mandu and the south-western part of 
Dhar pargana within the 30 inches zone, and Nimajipur and Sun- 
daisi in the 40 inches zone 


The pargana averages foi 30 yeais and their distribution is 
given below — 


Pargnna 

jlvenge i 
for 30 
years 

Pargana 

Average 
for 30 
yeaiB 

Distilbution of tain at 
Pbni town 

{ 


'Ntmdr 


Months 

Inches 

Dhar 

27 8 

Dharanipun 

25 7 

Decerabei to 

0 83 

Badnawar 

24 9 

Thikri 

23 9 

Apnl to May 

0 73 






4 78 

Nalchha 

22 0 

Kulcshi 

21 9 







July 

8 

Mandu 

26 1 

Nimanpur 

30 2 

August 

7 19 

Sundarsi 

30 9 



Scptembei 

0 98 





October 

0 64 





November 

016 


26 3 


25 4 


23 98 


There has been a steady decline in the rainfall during the last 20 
years In the decade 1870 — 1880 only three years occured in which 
the rainfall fell below normal, the maximum being 50 69 m 1875, 
and the minimum 18 76 m 1877 In the decade 1880 — 1890 the rain- 
fall was deficient in six years, a maximum of 37 67 being reached in 
1882, and a minimum of 18''72 in 1885 In the decade 1890-1900 
there were seven jears of deficiency, the maximum fall being 33 67 
in 1890, and the minimum 12 3 in 1899, the year of the famine. 

This steady decrease is inteiestmg and appears to be connected with 
some general natural cause. The actual rainfall in 1903 04 was 
32 99 and 1905-06, 32 85 

Section II -History. 

( Genealogical Tree ) 

The present ruling family of Dhar are Ponwar Maiathas, descen- Early period 
dants of the famous Paramara clan which luled over Malwa from 
the pinth to the thirteenth century, with Ujjain and Dhar as their 
principal towns Although, strictly speaking this line of kings has no 
direct connection with the State as now constituted, a brief notice 
of their mle will not be out of place considering their connection 
V ith the piesent ruhng family 

The Paramaias were one of the four Agnikula or “fire-bom” clans 
of Rajputs, who, together with the Chanhaus, Chalukyas ( Solankis ) 
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and Parihirs, trace their mythical one m fiom the sacted file pit it 
Mount vVbu * 

There is little doubt that this legend is of late date and was in- 
vented by the Bhats and Brahmans in order to confer divine origin 
and Kshatiiya rank on a useful body of foreigners who were sup 
porting the Brahmamcal taith * Recent lesearch has shown that 
there are good reasons for considering that the Agnikulas, together 
with several other well known Rajput clans, weie originally sections of 
the great Gurjara tribe which entered India from the north-west, and 
spread over Rajputaaa and the country along the west coast The 
Paramaia section settled at first in the districts round Abu, where 
even as late as the thirteenth century a line of Paramara chiefs was 
ruling as feudatory to the Chalukyas of Anhilwara Patan * 

From this point the Gurjaia dominion gradually extended west- 
wards and the Paramara section occupied Malwa with Ujjain 
(always the key to this region) as their chief town On the decline 
of the Gurjara powei the Paramaras acquired independence. 

The final separation from the paient stock took place about A D 
800 under Upendia {Kttshnaraja)* 

From this Piince sprang a regular fine of kings who ruled 
at Ujjain, and subsequently at Dhar till the thirteenth century, of 
many of whom we have dated records. The most famous kings of this 
line are the s'evenlh Munja Vakpati (973 — 997) and the ninth Bhoja 
(1010— 551 Under these two kings Malwa and the city of Dhar m 
particular, became renowned throughout India as a seat of learning 
and scholarship These two kings were themselves scholars and have 
left works of their own Bhoja m particular was famous throughout 
India as a patron of literary men His end is uncertain, but latterly 
he suffered reverses at the hands of the Gujarat and Chedi kings, and 
though the State temporarily recovered part of its lost glory under 
Udayaditya, the eleventh king, its decline may be dated from Bhoja’s 
death During Bhoja’s day, Mahmud of Ghazni raided India, taking 
Kalanjai and Gwalior in 1023, and Somnath m 1026 A period of 
temporary rest from Muhammadan mvasion followed until Kutb-ud- 
din took Delhi and Kalanjar m 1193, and Gwalior m 1196, 
Altamsh took Gwalior in 1232, and Bhilsa and Ujjain in 1235.° 

1 Tod BajnifMn. 1-80, 

■ J,B E, A, B l903-4n, 

J, E, A fa, 1001 619, IS03 1, 1SS9 618, 

» J,B, A, S, IV, 18BI, 34, 

Bomboy Ga/ettcr Vol I, P i, artiale on Bhinmal, 

Piirhee — Rai Mata 
* B T, T,1S2 

E I I'-O for details see Appondi!. C 
» R M H II 226. 32S, 231. t67 
B R 1 , 66 , 87 

' 66,623,806-820.621. 
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lie captuie of tha last two towns reduced the Paramara posses 
sions to the couutiy round Dhar and Mdndu In 1304 05 " Ala-ud 
m entered Dhai itself winch lemamed from this time on, foi over 
ve hundred yeais, a Muhammadan possession” Fiom 1401 till 
when Malwa was annexed to Gujarat, Dhar was one of the 
chief towns of the Mdh.d Sultans In 1569 Dhdr tell to Ahbar and 
remained a Mughal province till 1732 when Uddji Ponwar defeated 
aya JJahadnr and thus by a cuuous turn of foituiie’s wheel brought 
ack into the possession of their ancient dominion the descendants 
u a line of chiefs whose rule had been in abeyance for se\en hundied 
jeais 

The Rajput Paramaias on being diiven into the iDeccan giadually 
became absorbed into the indigenous population becoming Marathas ‘ 

In the twelfth century Sabu Smghn/nrs Shivajior SabajiRao Ponwai 
rose to some position iindei the great Maiatha leadei Shivaji His 
son Kns'inaji and giandson Bubaji still further extended the fame of 
the house Bubaji had two sons, Kaluji and SambhajT, who both 
rose to prominent positions undei the Satara Raja Shahu Kaluji’s 
sons Tukoji and Jlnaji founded the Senior and Junioi Branches of 
the Dewas Slate Sambhaji had three sons, Udaji, Anand Rao and 
Jag dev. Udaji® served with distinction under the Peshwa Balaji 
Vishrvanath and made several incursions into Malwa even succeed 
mg m holding Dhar for a time In 1725 Baji Rao gianted a sanad udaj. l 
to Uclaji authonsing him to levy dues m Malwa® In 1731 ^ how- ^ 2 ) 
evei, he joined the Gaik war against Baji Rao, hut was dUated 
and made prisoner At length m 1732 he defeated Daya Balndur 
at Tirla (22 35^ N , 75° 17' E ) and acquired a peimancnt footing 
'n tnc CLUiUi.v Udaji unfortimatelv incurred the displeasure of the 
Pestuva and was deprived of his Malwa possessions, his younger 
brother Anand Rao being installed in his place. 

In 1742 Anand Rao was granted a samd by the Peshwa confirm- Anand Ran 
mg him in possession of the State The Dhai State was, at this 49 ) 

tuna much laiger than it is at present It included besides the 
country round the chief town, the districts of Beiasia (now m 
opal). Agar (now in Gwalior), Sunel (now in Indore), Tal 
Mandawal (nowin Jaora) and Gangrar (now in Jhalawar) The' 
onwars being next to Holkai and Sindhia, the largest landholders 
m Central India, Anand Rao died in 1749 and was succeeded by 
his son Yashwant Rao, then 25 years of age. 

hilled at the battle of Pampat( January 6th, Yashwant 
i/oi-J H e was succeeded by his son Khande Rao, a minor of two and f> 

0719-61) 


^ B M a, HI 175, B F, I 340, 351 
” M B„ III, 203, AH, 251 

* E 11 H , IV 37, 41, 60 E M H , VI 135 

* Malcolm’s India, I 80 

“ G n , I 403 

* Q D, I 415—483, 

” G. D, I 4865'en ul 357 


Khande Eao 
( 1701-80 ) 
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Axand Eao II 
(1780—1807) 


H&mobftndra 
Eao I> 
(1807 10) 


a half years old The management of the State was entrusted to a 
Brahman MadhoRao Orehar" From this time the powei of the State 
began to decline In 1774 Khande Rao supported R'ighnba Peshwa 
who sent his wife Anandi Bai to seek asylum in the Dhnr fort While 
living there she gave birth to Ban Rao II, the last of the Peshwds, on 
January 7th, 1775 Dhar was immediately attacl.ed by Raghoba’s 
opponents, and as Khande Rao had openly espoused his cause the 
Ponwar territory in Malwa was resumed and only restored on the 
surrender of Anandi Bai and her chiM “ Khande Rao married a 
daughter of Govmd Rao Gaikwar, by whom he had a son named 
Anand Rao, born in 1780, six months after his fathei’s death 
Khande Rao died at Kavathe, the ancestral vatan of the family 

Anand Rao's boyhood was passed at his maternal grand father’s 
palace at Baroda where he married Mama Bai, a niece of his grand- 
mothei, and a daughter of SatwajiRao Sathe When se\ enteen years’ 
old, he proceeded to Dhar, and, though opposed by the Diiyan Rang Rao 
Orekar,* succeeded in establishing himself in power. Fiom the time 
of Anand Rao’s return the State met with a senes of misfoi tunes The 
disaffected Diwan sought the aid of Sindhia and Holkar against his 
mastei and for the next few years the State was subjected to conti- 
nuous raids by the forces of these two poweiful neighbours In 1803 
Anand Rao took part m the battle of Assaye, serving in Sindhia’s 
army He fled to Dhar after the defeat and opened communications 
with Major Walker at Baroda * Much territory was lost m his day 
including lands in Rajputana and the districts of Agar, Sunel, Bad- 
nawar, Berasia, Tal and Mandawal Badnawar, which still foims 
part of the State, was restored in 1819 During these disturbances 
A nand Rao died at Dhar in 1807, leaving his distracted State to the 
care of lus widow Mama Bai who ivas then enceint Mama Bai 
was fully equal to the responsibility that devolved upon her With 
a view to secunng herself against the intrigues of her enemies, and 
especially those of Muraii Rao, an illegitimate son of Yashwant Rao, 
she formed a party to support her interests at Dhar and then went 
to Mandu where she gave birth to a son Ramchandra Rao, On her 
return to Dhar she managed by showing a bold front to keep her 
enemies at bay until she procured assistance from Baroda On the 
death of the boy Ramchandia Rao, which occurred about this 
lime, she adopted, with the concurrence of Holkar and Sindhia 


1 Third Bon of Bliiruji Shankar Orekar, who had been minister to Tishwant Rao 
Ponwar, 

’ Molcolm’s Otiilral India, 1,85, Kote, 

» EldeBt son of EhhSji Shniikai Oiekai , Minister to Yashwant Eao and Jagti dai 
of Agar ShlToii was a natue of Kaori village In the easternmost part of the 
(’liSndor inDRC (KlrmdeBh) Rang Rao after leaving Dhar seivioe was killed In a 
fight His aon Trlmbak Rao received a jnfflr in Riudustan woith Ik lakhs , 
another son Madlio Eao tuceeeded Rung Eao as Dni Sn at Phai ( asUotions p om 
Poftrs m the Boii bay Soactariat, Maialha Sines, Vol I 086 j 

* Helhnitm'i PetpaUhM,(3\av!Q0d, 111 189,883, 
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Lakshmau Rao, the son of her sister Thaku Bai Sinde He sue- Ramc!i5ndi» 
ceeded as Ramchandia Rao II (^ 10 — 83 ) 

The State was now reduced to the last extremity The raids of 
Sindhia and Holkar and the Pindaii hoides had left Mama Bai no 
possessions but Dhar itself, where she lived in the fort subsisting on 
such contributions as her general and Diwan Bapu Raghunath could 
levy by foice of arms in the neighbouring districts 

At this period the Biitish entered on the scene and order was 
rapidly restored On January 10th, 1S19, a Tieaty‘ was signed at 
Dhar between Raja Ramchandra Rao Ponwai and the British 
Government By this treaty the Dhar State was taken under tha 
protection of the British Government and the lost distncts of 
Badnawar, Berasia, Kukshi, Nalchha and some others were restored. 

A loan of Rs 2,50,000 was also made, the administration of the 
Berasia patgana remaining with the British Government for five 
yeais until this debt was liquidated Bapu Raghunath was appoint 
ed minister of the Stale Under his management the expenditure 
was curtailed and the revenue raised from Rs 35,000 a year to 
Rs 2,67,000 

In 1821 Raja Ramchandia Rao Ponwar, then only twelve 
yeais of age, was married to Annapurna Bai, a grand-daughter * 
of Daulat Rao Sindhia In the same yeai an agi cement was 
made by which the Beiasia pargana and the tribute from Ah- 
Rajpur were ceded to the Biitish Government in return for a 
sum of Rs 1,10,000 paid to the Darbar annually In 1832 
the peace of the State was disturbed by Achyut Rao, son of Murari 
Rao, who made pretentions to the gadd% He was assisted by 
the Bhils who ravaged the State Finally, matters came to a 
cnsis and the Butish Government was obliged to interfere 
Achyut Rao was made to withdraw his claims and was granted a 
pension oi Rs 200 per mensem duiing life 

Ramchandia Rao Ponwar died in October 1833 He left no Tnshwant 
male issue and his widow Annapuina Bai adopted Malhar Rao, a ^ 838 ^ 57 ) 
son of Yashwant Rao of Malthan (Deccan), who succeeded as 
Yashwant Rao II This selection was made by Anand Rao Ponwar, 

Raja of Dewas, Junioi Branch, as Yashwant Rao of Malthan 
was his nephew, Haibat Rao Ponwai, the adopted son and successor 
of Anand Rao of Dewas, being the youngei biother of Yashwant 
Rao of Malthan Hence a very close relationship exists between 
the Raja of Dewas, Junior Branch and the Raja of Dhar 
Yashwant Rao was about eleven years’ old when he was adopted, tha 
administration bemg earned on by Bapu Raghunath till his death m 
1836. He was succeeded by his son Ramchandra Rao al%a& Baba 

^ Appendix A 

•» A obiW of Daulat Bao'a daughter whelnd manied into the DabMde family 
ef Tslegaon 
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Sahib In 1837 Yashivant Rao himselt took o\ei the 1111111111311 atioii 
He introduced a systematic suriey and settlement and enforced a 
number of economic reforms Yashwant Rao lelt a lej-uitatioii 

behind him for piety, generosity and love of kaining 
AnaiidKao Yashwant Rao died ot cholera in 1S57, having adoiited on bis 
(ISbVsS) death bed Anil uJh Rao Ponvai, his half hiother, who siicctuk'd as 
Anand Rao III, a boy thirteen jears of age and ijuite unable to cope 
with the torrent of mutiny and disatfection which had spread oi er llie 
whole country and bv avhich his ministers had been aftected Dhar 
town was taken by the Mhow column on October 251h, 1857, and on 
the 19th of January 1858, the State was confiscated Ihe confisca- 
tion became a subject of question in England’ and the State was 
ultimately restored on the Ist of May 1860 with the exception ol the 
Berasia patgana which was made over to the Eegam of Bhopal 
The Raja being a minor, the State continued under British supervi- 
sion till the 1st of October 1864 


During the rule of Anand Rao numerous admmistiative reforms 
were mtioduced The revenue of the Stale rose horn about 5 lakhs 
to 9 lakhs His loj'alty was recognised by the grant of a sanad 
awarding him the right of adoption in 1862 , while nn the occasion 
of the Delhi Assemblage of 1877 lie was granted the title ot j\i iharaja 
as a personal distinction, and created a Knight Commander of the 
Most Exhalted Order of the Star of India. In 1883 the Companion- 
ship of the Order of the Indian Empire was conferred upon him 
In 1886 the British Goveinment recognised the juusdiction of the 
Dhar Darbar over guaianteed Thakurs within the State in all cases 
m which such jurisdiction could be fairly proved to have become an 
established prescuptne right by long continuance Subsequently 
the Darbar avas able to prove its right of jurisdiction over all the 
guaranteed holdeis without exception, and this was formally recognised 
m ly03 04 In 1887 he abolished all transit dues in the State For 
the last seven years of his life he was an invalid He died on the 15th 
of July 1898, having previously adopted his nephew Bhagoji Rao 
Ponwai ot Malthan, who took the name of Udaji Rao II 
Anand Rao III was a good administialor, considcute to bs 
subjects, and at all times willing to contribute hbeially to w'orks 
of improaement and chanty Of him the people used to say, “ 
was short of stature but large of heait”, and, indeed, ^lo truer thing 
could be said of him 


’ IQQA bom on the 30l]i September 

1885. He IS a son of Sambhaji Rao alias Aba Sahib Ponwar, a ^ 
hal brother of the late Chief Soon after his succession he joined the 
Urtlj College at Indore wheie he studied till 1903 

Ihc Raja had the honour of attending the Coronation Darbar at 
Delhi jii January 1903. and was presented with the gold Coronation 
Meda l, In 1905 he attended the d arbar held at Indore m honour of 
‘ 3e<r" Dljsr not rfi8lorod,''!)7‘r ' ' ^ 
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the vibit of Their Royal Highnesses the Punce and Princess of Wales 
The State was administered by a Superintendent acting under the 
guidance of the Political Agent, Bhopaiifai, till December 1907 when 
the Raja was invested with ruling powers 

The Chief bears the titles of His Plighness and Raja and is entitled Titles 
to a salute of 15 guns 

The families most closely connected with the present Chief aie the Connoctlona, 
Ponwar families of Mai than and the Dewas, Junior Bianch Clan 
relationship also exists with the Rajfi of the Senior Branch of Dewas 

The State of Dhar is possessed of many aiehitectural and archseo Aiohicology 
logical tieasures, among which the oldfoitof Mandu stands first 
Theie are, however, also at Dhar town many remains both of the 
Muhammadan and earlier Huidu periods, while several ancient 
records of the greatest interest have been discovered among them 
At Dharampun (22° 9' N , and 75° 25' E ), on the Narbada, there 
are some temples of the inedia,\al period of considerable arclutec 
tural merit 

Epigraphical lesearches began in 1871, when Doctor Bhau Daji of«^ 

Bombay sent his agent to take copies of insuiptions at Dhar He 
was followed by Dr Bnhlei in 1875 and by Dr Fnhrer 

In 1 u 9J) Sir J. M Campbell and his assistant Faizulla Khan visited 
Dhai and Alaudii They took copies of almost all the important Per- 
sian and Arabic insciiptions at Dhai, Mandu and surrounding places 
The results of Lheir labours are given m a communication in the 
Jouinal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Volume XIX , No 2. 

The relief works undertaken at Mandu during the famine of 
1899 1900 led to the discovery of an important Sanskrit inscription 
belonging to the early Hindu period This was the first piece ot 
epigiaphic evidence shewing that Mandu (Elandapdurga) occupied 
an important position in the time of the ancient Paramara kings 
The Musalman inscriptions being more prominent and better pre- 
served natuially attracted greater attention, while the more ancient 
and historically more important Sanskrit inscriptions did not receive 
the attention they deseived until 1901 The honour of putting the 
archsEological work of Dhar State on a systematic basis is due to 
Captain E Barnes, Political Agent (1900 04). Recognising the im- 
portance of the archceological tieasuies under his charge he establish- 
ed a small archeological department in September 1902 and placed 
it undei Mr K K Lele, then Superintendent of State Education 
The Government of India ivas also induced to make a grant to- 
wards the presei vation of the Mandu buildings, the expense being too 
heavy for the State to beai An aichseological museum has been 
established at the Anand High School It contains a number of 
Hindu and Jam images, sculptiued stone specimens of Hindu and 
Muhammadan architecture, Sanskiit and Peisian insciiptions niostJ\ 
fragmentarv, coins, books, photos, othei cunos, etc. 
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Literary. 


Only two coppei plate grants have been so far found in Dhar, but 
it IS possible that careful search will reveal others 

A detailed descriptive list of objects and places of aichaiological 
interest existing in the State is given in Appendix B 
Section III —Population 
(Tables III and IV ) 

There have been four enumerations of the State m 1874, 1883 
1891 and 1901 The last Census dealt fully with all lesults 
The population at the four enumerations was 1874, 112,686, 
7881.149,244, 7897,169,474, 1901, 142,115 
The density m 1901, excluding the guaranteed area, was 98 persons 
to the square mile, 106 in the plateau, and 60 in the hilly ti acts 
These figures shew a decrease of 16 per cent in the population since 
1891, to be accounted for mainly by the severe mortality duiing the 
f a mine of 1899 1900 

The State possesses two towns, Dhar (17, 792) and Kukshi (5, 402) 
and 513^ inhabited villages * The fraction is due to the curious 
“tripartite possession by the Gwalior, Indore and Dhar States of 
Sundarsi village Of the villages 468§- have a population of under 
500, 41 of between 500 and 2,000, and 4 of between 2,000 and 
5,000 The aveiage village has a population of 232 persons 
Of the total population 92,234 or 65 per cent were born in the 
State and 37,567 or 27 per cent m other States withm the Central 
India Agency Of foreigners most came from Rajputana (5,225) and 
Bombay (2,328) 

)l The population shewed 71,348 males and 70,767 females, giving 
a proportion of 99 females to 100 males, 97 in towns and 99 m the 
rural area The figures for civil condition shewed 33,184 males and 
33,349 females married, giving 105 wives to 100 husbands 
Of the population classified according to religious beliefs Hindus 
numbered 93,787 or 66 per cent, Jams 2,987 oi 2 per cent , Musal- 
mans 12,648 or 9 per cent , Ammists 32,630 or 23 per cent , and 63 
others of whom 58 wfere Christians. It should be noted that the 
population of Nimar contains 32 per cent of Ammists, and Main a 16 
per cent 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission of Indore has a large station 
at Dhax where a hospital and schools for boys and girls are 
maintained 

The prevalent language spoken was Hindi, used by 39,332 or 28 
per cent , Malwi employed by 33,532 or 24 per cent , Nimau spoken 
by 22,539 or 16 per cent andBbilali and Bhili by 21.247 or ]5 
pel cent 

The literate population numbered 5,530 or 4 per cent , of whom 195 
were females Of the literate persons 4,085 were hterate in Flindi 
and 929 m Marathi In English 38 4 were literate 

> SiBCO the Oeuens of 1901, 605 villaget have been bfoneht on the Begistci, 
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Among Hindus tlie most pievalent castes are Rajputs ( 12 , 381 ), Castes, Tribe* 
Kunbis (9,744) and Brahmans (8,490), among Musalmans, Shaikhs 
(4,9i2) and Pathans (3,582), and among Animists Bhils (18,507) and 
Bhilalas (10,840) 

Of occupations, agiiculture is the most important, 55 per cent ofOccupallona 
the population being engaged in pursuits connected with soil 

Oidmarily the diess of a male Hindu consists of a or Booial 

turban, a piece of cloth about 80 or 100 feet long and 9 inches wide 
with gold ends A kutfa or shirt, an angarhha or long coat Uress 

reaching to the middle ot the leg fastened on the right side, a 
dhofi (loin cloth) worn roxind the waist and a ditpatta (scarf) are 
the principal articles of apparel All these are generally white 
except the tui ban and scarf which are often coloured red, pink or 
yellow Agricultural classes wear the dhoti, a bandl or a small 
coat, a ptchhoda of khddt cloth and a pagrt In the chief town 
there is a tendency to diess aftei the Maratha fashion, but retaining 
a sd/a 01 a round felt cap as head dress, with boots oi shoes instead 
of jida 

In Dhar town the people assimilate their way of living more to 
that prevailing in the Deccan than is usual elsewhere in Central India 
All smddn, whethei Marathas or not, wear Maratha dress, though 
this IS still to a considerable extent the custom m this State, it has 
to a very noticeable extent died out m Gwalior and Indore 

There is now a tendency among the well-to do and the middle 
class to dress after the European fashion, the angaikha, kuria and 
paijdma are being leplaced by a coat, shirt and trousers 

Hindu female dress consists of a sml or a lehenga (petticoat) of 
coloured cloth, higm or orhnl (a sheet used as an upper garment to 
cover the face and upper part of the body), and a choll or a kdnchh 
(bodice) The only distinction between Muhammadan and Hindu 
dress is that Muhammadan men wear patjdmas and not the 
dhoit and fasten the angarkha to the left and not like the 
Hindus to the right of the chest , females wear patjdma instead 
of the sat i or a lehenga and a kurta ovei the aholi or kanchli 

Meals aie generally taken twice, at mid day and in the evening , j-ood 
only the well-to do take light refreshment m the morning and in 
the afternoon The staple food grams used are wheat, rice, jowdr, 
maize, and gram , and the pulses tuar, urad, mung, and masur 
The ordinary food of the rich and middle classes consists of nee, 
chap&tis (thin cakes) of wheat flour, tuar pulse, ghi, vegetables 
chaims and milk and sugar The poorer classes in the country 
including the peasantry, except on festivals, eat totis (thick cakes) 
made of coarser giaiiis with pulse, vegetables, uncooked onions, salt 
and chillis 

No local Brahmans or Bamas eat flesh All castes except the 
Brahmans, smoke tobacco and Rajputs generally eat opium in the 
liquid form called kasumba. 
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Mlj lif« The greater part of the population being agricultural spends its 
days in the fields from suniise to sunset The ineicantile popula- 
tion begin work about 9 A M , usually closing shops about 6 or 
7 pm or even earliet Their houses are geneially separate fiotn 
their shops 

Honsos Houses are mostly built of mud and thatched In town theie aie 

sevetal brick built houses, of winch the palaces and houses of 
Jaghdais and high officials are woith;y of notice 
Mnrriage Child mainage is common with the liighei classes Pohgam’'- 

and widow marriage prevail generally among the Irwcr classes 
lispoaHl of The dead bodies of Hindus aie burnt, e\cept those of sniiadsi';, 
the dead batragts and infants which are buried Cremation takes place by 
the side of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveiedtoa 
sacred river such as the Ganges, Naibada oi Sipra, otherwise they 
are committed to some local stream Muhammadans bury their 
dead 

Featlvals and The principal festivals are the Dasahta, Dtxvccli, HoU, Gangoi 
amnacments. chaturthi and local fairs All the smddts of the State 

attend the Dasahra darhdr to pay their respects to the Chief Before 
the celebration of the festival all weapons are e\amined and repair- 
ed This IS a relic of the old days when the Dasahra heralded in 
the recommencement of forays, and arms together with horses 
elephants, etc , as forming part of a military force aie woi shipped’ 
This martial feast is observed with great enthusiasm All these are 
general festivals, except the Ganger which is confined to females only 
The ordinary amusements in villages, are drum beating, singing 
and the reciting of tales and poetry among grnwm up people, 'and 
hide-and seek, gxli danda (tipcat) and anJdtmicht (bliudman’s butt) 
and kite fl>mg among children In the town chausar, card games, 
cricket, football, &c , are also indulged in ’ 

Soraenela Hindus name their children after gods or famous personages As 
a rule, each man has two names, the janma rdshl ndm which u, 
used when the hoioscope is drawn up and the holta nam oi the 
name by which persons are generally known , the latter are of leli 
gious ongin^or met ely fanciful and affectionate, such as Ramchandra' 
Anand Rao, Udaji Rao oi Khashe Saheb The agricultural and 
lower classes are verv fond of dimumlive, such as Rdnia Nathm 
Sukklia and the like ’ 

Names of places are given after deity or peisons such as Gopal 
puia aftei Gopal, Anandpuia aitci Anand Rao, Radiidpuia afier 
Radha Bai, and so on. 

^oDuiing the last Ihuty yeais public lieallli has been exceptionally 
"""" ophthalmia and chest 

affections Ihese ailments pievail al particular seasons. MalarS 

fever being common about the close of the monsoon Dysentery 

Tst; the tarns, and guinea worm is common thiouXt 


Publjo 

ItsALTH, 

DlMnscfl, 
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The usual epidemics aie small pox, measles, chicken pox, hoopinj? 
cough and mumps. 


There were outbreaks of cholera in 1885. 1891 and 1892. of small- 
pox m 1887 and 1897, and influenza in 1890 The unprecedented 

wZT a large numbei of people of 

whom a certain number, no doubt, died of starvation, but the largest 

mevailL fever that followed the famine and 

prevailed in epidemic form 


The first serious epidemic of plague assi 
autumn of 1906 In Dhar town it ivas most 


ailed the State in the Plague 
severe. 



(JHAPTER II. 


fiCONOMIC 
Section I.— Agrieultare 
(Tables VII to XV ) 

The general character of the land differs in the two natmal 
divisions It IS, however, for the most part, fertile and bears good 
crops, but IS entirely dependent on the rainfall for its water supply. 

Of late years the ramfall has been irregular and often deficient, 
and the area under cultivation has_been subject to considerable 
variation. 


o°sSe!““ southern portion of the Dhar Parian a and the whole of 

Nalchbaj6frrfi««« fonn the cential portion of the State The land 
here gradually rises from the Narbada valley and is, for the most 
part, broken and rugged, being composed of a succession of small 
hills and valleys intersected by water •courses. The soil is not very 
rich The remaining portion of the plateau division is open and 
undulating The soil is deep, black, and of high fertility. The 
western border is mountainous, being occupied by spurs of the 
Vmdhyan range. From the Vindhyan scarp the land declines 
rapidly soutnwards down to the level of Nimar, where the Narbada 
separates the Dharampuri and the Thikri parganas A great part of 
the Nimar soil is charactensed as hhun phatroti, % e , brown stony, 
it IS a shallow soil used chiefly for sowing khartf crops 
Cbssos ot Broadly speaking the soil of the State may be classed as mi or 
black and hhuf% or brown. These two principal classes are sub-divid- 
ed into good, middling and poor Good black and brown soils are 
the most valuable, growing excellent crops of both kliarif and raht 
grains Deep Kali soil being more retentive of moisture than good 
hhun of the same class is moie suitable for fabt crops The black 
soil and Its vaiiclies occui, to alaiger extent, in the plateau aica than 
in Nimai where tbo brown and its varieties prevail 
Eepnoii*. The principal agricultural seasons are the hharif, the autumn or 
ram harvest, and rabi, the spring or cold weather harvest 
Ouitlvnteil The total aiea of the State IS 1,136,320 acres Of these 210,700 
ncies or 18 54 per cent aie alienated to the 14 giuirantecd estates 
and 1^,265 acres 01 14 37 pei cent to otherJfigbr;«,s, tnnafi holdeis, 
etc The /JiftZsfr area, theiefoie, consists of 762,355 acies or 67 09 
per cent of the whole aiea 


In 1902, of the total area of the State (exclusive of the guaranteed 
estates) or 925,620 acres, 545,503 acres or 58 93 pei cent, were 
cl.used as uncultivated, the remaining 380,117 or 41 07 per cent as 


Of the uncultivated aiea 170,716 acres 
imculturablc or waste, 244,130 acies or 26 


or 18 44 per cent, were 
pel cent, were under 
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forest and 130,657 acres or 14 11 percent were culturable. Out of 
the cultivated area 16,821 or 1 83 percent were returned as irrigated 
and the remaining 363,296 or 39 24 per cent as dry or inaletru, while 
12,618 acres were shewn as yielding double crops or dufash land 

As regards the two natural divisions, rouglily speaking, nearly 
10 8 per cent of the State is included m Malwa and 59 2 percent in 
Nimar In the Malwa division the percentage of the uncultivated 
area was 18 73 and that of the cultivated was 22 07, the percentage 
under these two heads for the Nimar division being 40 20 and 19 0 
per cent respectively. 

From a comparison of the aveiage peicentages of the last twenty 
years ending 1900 and the individual figures for the succeeding two 
years as given in Table No IX, it is evident that a slow yet steady 
piogiess has been made in the reclamation of land, forestry and 
irrigation. In the first decade ending 1890 the percentages of the 
uncultivated and the cultivated aiea of the whole State weie 64 2 and 
35 8 respectively. In the next decade ending 1900 the aveiage per- 
centages under these two heads were 60 32 and 39 68 respectively 
In 1902-03 the percentages stood at 58 93 and 41 07, in 1903 04 
57 24 and 42 76 and in 1904 05 at 62 68 and 37 32 

With regard to ciop acreage no marked pi ogress is noticeable 
The increase in 11 rigaled crops was 4,511 acres or 0 5 per cent, 
that in diy crop was 33,190 acres or 3 59 per cent, and that in total 
crop acreage 37,701 acres oi 4 87 per cent From 1900 theie has 
been a rapid shiinkage of the wheat acreage but it has been success- 
fully counterbalanced by a coriesponding expansion in other food 
grains and pulses, 

The system of cultivation necessarily varies with the soil and SystoaioCoul- 
characteristic differences ate observable in the systems prevailing m 
the Malwa plateau and Nimar sections, especially in the amount of 
labour and the cost required to make the soil fit foi cultivation, the 
make and size of implements, the yield and quality of the crops and 
the necessity for irrigation Taken as a whole the soil m Nimar 
being mferioi to that in Malwa, requites more ploughing and more 
frequent manuring and watering 

The implements, especially the hal (plough) and the halkhar 
(hanow) are stronger and heavier, while the nai and the Hi>han (seed 
drill) are of different make and have moie tubes than those used in 
Malwa 

The hardier grains such as ItiUha (horse gram), matha (kidney 
gram), sdwan and rdla, are grown m Nimar and not in Malwa In 
Nimar as soon as the khanf crops are reaped ploughing and 
harrowing is taken up at once and continued at inteivals till the next 
sowing season. In the rich soil of Malwa these operations are not 
commenced till the Akhcitt^ {if d VaishdLh Sudi) or about a month 
bpfore the monsoon sets m. 
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In Nimar manuring is extended to unirngatcd Jand and not n'l m 
Malwa confined only to iriigated land 

The time of sowing is almost the same both in Malwa and Niin-^'r 
It depends upon the breaking of the south-west monsoon \/hicli 
generally takes place between the suth and the twenty hist of [line 
The hotter climate of Nimar matures the ciops a lew week^. 
earlier than in Malwa 

It IS interesting to note that the better natural conditions in Malwa 
are often compensated by the greater care that is taken m agri- 
cultural matters by the cultivators m Nimar The yield pei Inpjia is 
often larger in quantity and m some cases even better in quality than 
in Malwa 

Of the cultivated area Malwa has ordinarily under khayif and 
f under rabt, while Nimar has I under khanf and j: under i aht 
But as stated already, the irregularity and the deficiency of the rain- 
fall of late years has changed these ratios consideiably. 

CuImH land Dufash land or land bearing two crops in the same year is confined 
to rakhad, (t 6 manured land close to a village) and iriigated lands 
In the rakhad land the first ciop is usually maue and if it rams in 
October and November, or if there is sufficient moisture, a second 
crop of gram, hatla or masur is sown. In irrigated land maize, nmd 
or aan forms the first crop, poppy or wheat the second The total 
dtifash land m 1902 was 12,616 acres ( 19 square miles ) or 3 31 
per cent of the total cultivated area and in 1905,11,032 acres or 3 13 
pet cent. 

Mixed crops Different crops are often sown together m one and the same field 
at the same time , such sowings are called bajada or mixed sowings 
Both in Malwa and in Nimar the following grams are thus sown 
together. , ^ 

Malka, urad and chavli, {chaola) makka and sal, joudr, tuaP, nifing, 
ambdn and tdh , wheat, linseed, mustard , sugarcane, poppy, bailey , 
poppy, bailey rdjgira, onions, radishes, etc , are sown together m water 
couises In Nimar tuar, urad and rniittg are also sown separately 
but seldom_^in Malwa This simultaneous sowing of various kinds 
ofgiainis considered a precaution against total failuie and is very 
popular. 

Hotalitm of Rotation with a view to maintaining or improving the fertility of the 

crop. Its uses, gmi jg understood by the cultivators, though not veiy systemati- 
cally practised In bhurt soil jowdr is generally rotated with bap a, 
tilli, or rattieh In black soil jowdr is alternated with wheat, gram 
or cotton joxkdt , tobacco, gmgei ( adtah ) and chillis are regarded as 
the most exhauslmg crops and aie, therefoie, nevei grown m successive 
yeais in the same field. Tilh, san, gram and cotton are restoratives- 
and are, therefore, sown immediately after the exhausting crops. 

Mwiivic, The value of cow dung and sweepings as manure is generally 
umlorstood, but artificial manures are not used . Irrigated land is 
nmrial^ly manured in botb,^iatutal divisions, but dry crop lands only 
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in Nnnar, wherever the cultivators have the means. Holders of 
poppy and sugarcane land use all available manure on those crops, 
and their dry ciop lands are apt to suffer more than those of second 
class cultivators who have no such patma land and who, therefore, 
use all the manure they get on their dry crop lands 

There arc four kinds of manure known to cultivators 
The first is a mixed manure, which consists of stubble, ashes 
droppings of cattle, urme, sweepings and rubbish generally, which 
is stoied in a pit near the husbandman’s house Here the heap 
is allowed to rot for five or six months until it is lequircd in the 
field During the dry months, cow dung is turned into fuel 
cakes, and therefore goes to the manure pit only during six months 
from June to November It is estimated that fifty head of 
cattle give about fifty cart-loads of manure The second kind of 
manuie is mght-soil or sonlJiat, but this is not in general use The 
third kind consists of sheep and goat droppings obtained by herding 
and feeding flocks on the land The fourth is green manure San 
( Bombay hemp ), and sometimes urad, is sown and allowed to grow 
for three months when it begins to flower It is then ploughed into 
the sod. This is considered a good substitute for ordinary manure 
in fields of poppy 

The supply of manure is limited From eight to ten cart-loads of 
manuie are required for a bigha of poppy and twice as many for one 
hvgha of sugarcane. Manure is also.essential to tobacco, chillis 
and all garden’produce 

The only crops irrigated on the plateau are poppy, sugarcane, inlgifctl 
tobacco and garden produce In Nimar other crops are irrigated 
such as wheat and gram 

The diseases and pests met with are rats, locusts, and various kinds ^«sts 
of beetle The rats cause great damage m years of deficient rainfall, 
as the young bloods are not reduced by drowning , locusts appear 
occasionally only 

No new agricultural implements have been brought into general Implements 
use, a strong prejudice existing m favour of the old tools used from 
time immemorial. In two or three places the Persian wheel water 
lift and Nariads CNoi ms) manufactured by Messrs Richardson and 
Cruddas, of Bombay, are being used , while the old-fashioned clumsy 
holhn or press is giving way to cast-iron roller sugarcane mills 

The common field tools used by cultivators are — Hal, a plough , 

Parana, a small goad, bakkhar, a large harrow, or weeding plough , 
dona, a small plough for passing between rows of standmg grain ; 
nai, a seed drill with one hole, phadah, a seed drill with two holes, 
tlphan, a seed-drill with three holes, khurpi, a hand weeder, dardta, 
a sickle , hhailddscf, a cutter , kurdda, an axe ( large ) , humdt, a 
hatchet (small) , pai at, an iron crow bar , kuddh, a spade , phdora, 
a scraper , inogra, a flail , dantdh, a ral'-e , pathdr, a bg dragged over 
" a tb break the clogs , nam, a three-pronged fork , oharpala, 
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a scraping spoon for collecting chil (ciiule opium), asT-iicei — a 
metal vessel m which opium is collected, Luiula, an eaithein pot, cha- 
ras, a leather- water bucket oi leather bag , chaylhl, sugar mill, nand, 
a large earthern pot used to store chtk or sugarcane juice , larhdi, a 
laige iron vessel used in boiling sugarcane juice , tarvaya, a tripod 
to stand on , tokra, a basket , chdlna, a sieve , supda, a winnowing 
fan , gdda, the long agricultural waggon used for big loads of grain,elc 

Sl“xf *^’^en as a normal year, the total crop 
acreage of the State was 361,394 acres or 95 07 pei cent of the total 
area returned as cultivated Out of these 252.078 acres or 66 31 
percent were taken up by khanf, while 109,316 acres or 28 76 pei 
cent weie occupied by rabt The details of crops with the area 
occupied are given in Table X 




Kabi 


Of the total area sown at the khanf [252,07 S acres), ceieals occu- 
pied 173.985 acies or69 per cent , pulse, 19,865 acres or 7 per cent 
oil-seeds, 15,785 or 6 2 per cent, cotton, 30,175 or 11 9 per cent 
and other ciops, 12,268 or 4 9 pei cent 


Of the total area sown at the rabt (109,316 acres), wheat 
occupied 75,488 or 69 per cent., gram, 20,734 or 19, poppy, 5,020 
or 4 6, other crops, 8,074 or 7 4 per cent In the natural divisions 
the distiibution of kharlf and rabi ciop acreage stood thus — 


1)1 vision 

Khanf 

Rj,hi 

Total 

Mahva 

P. C 

25*93 

P C 

23*85 

P C 

49*78 

1^’iinar 

40*38 

4*91 1 

45*29 

Total 1 

66*31 

28*76 

95*07 * 


'1 he crop details of the natural divisions 
uiulei those ciops wcie as follows — 


With the area actually 


Uiops 

Aliilwa 

j Nuxiic 



1 ^^-ceiu 

1 Acres 

1 Per cent 

Kharlf— 

Ceieals 

Pulses 

Oil seeds 
Cotton 

Miscellaneous 

77,671 

1,749 

6,339 

6.128 

6,657 

20*43 
0*46 
1*68 
1*61 
1*75 1 

96,311 

18,116 

9,391 

24,077 

5,611 

25*33 

1 4*77 

2*47 

6*33 

1 *48 

Total 

98,599 

25*93 1 

153,179 

40*38 
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0„p. 

1 1 

Mahra | 

Aimr 

1 Acres 

j Per Oont 

1 Aciea 

Pei Gent 

Rabi — 

Wheat 

64,375 

16-94 

11,113 

2-92 

Gram 

16.766 

4-41 

3,968 

1-05 

Poppy 

4,111 

1-09 

909 

0-23 

Sugarcane 

Linseed 

86 

3,686 

0-02 

0-97 

2,150 

0-57 

Miscellaneous 

1,605 

0-42 

547 

0-14 

Total 

90,629 

23-85 

18,687 

4-91 

Grand total. . 

189,228 

49-78 

172,166 

45-29 


Thus ■with respect to khanf Nimar, owing to the nature of its 
soil, had more land under cereals, cotton and pulses, while with 
respect to rabi it had less land under wheat, gram and poppy than 
Malwa 

Of the total area undei crops 16,821 acres or 1 *83 per cent were 
irrigated, Malwa having 9,826 acres or 1 • 0 7 per cent and Nimar 
6,995 acres or 0 *76 per cent 

The usual yield per bigha'’ of the pi incipal crops in pakka Avaia^o yield 
maunds in both the natural divisions of the State is shewn in the 
following table — 


Name of Crop 

MalWtt, in 
puhia m'lnnds 

1 Nimiti, in paHa mamuls 

Makka (Paima) 

9 

7 

Makka (Maletiu) 

6 

5 

Jowar (single corp) 

4i 

7 

Jowar (mixed corp) 

3 

5 

Bajra 

3 

5 

Rice . 

6 

4 

Tuar . 

3 

41 When grown 

Murlg . 

3 

4 ( as mixed crop, 

Urad . 

3 

4 ( the yield is half 

Tilli 

li 

4 j only 

Cotton 

4 

7 

Wheat 

3 

6 

Gram 

4 

5 

Linseed 

3 

4 

Poppy 

5 Seers 

seers 

Sugarcanei . 

12 feur) 

Not grown. 


The principal kjtai if crops grown in the State are —jmar rnnofpal 
{Sorghum vulgaii], makha or maize (Zea mays), bajra ( Pencillana 
' sficctia), sal or rice {Oriza satma), hhadh or Uodon (Paspalunt 
f ■' A Bfgha =1 0 R25 or S of aU acteoi 4 bighns = 2i acrea. 
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’scrobtculatum), tuai {Cajanus indtais), munH (Phaseolus mungo), 
tirad {Phaseolus radiatus), chavla (Polichos smensis), itlh {Sesa 
mum uidtcum), rameh {Gmzotia olctfei-a), muugphall {Arachis 
hypogea), kapds or cotton {Gossipnm tndtcum), ajwdn (Ltngusii 
cum ajoipau), tobacco {Ntcohana tabacum) 

The principal rabt crops are gehun or wheat [Tnticum aeshvum), 
Ghana or gram (Ctcer anehnum), poppy [Papavcr somntferum), 
sugarcane [Sacchariim offtctnarum), alst or linseed {Lmutn usita- 
ttssimum) , jau or hsLicley (Hordeum vulgar e), batla {Plsum sativum 
or arvanse) sarson (Brasstca campestris), masur {Ervum lens), and 
ttwada {Doltchos btflrous) 

The poor classes live on kodon, maize, jowdr, etc,, the middle class, 
on wheat jowa/-, bdpa, etc , and the well to do on wheat, nee, etc 
The subsidiary food grains aie , chavla, chana, Kultha, masur, 
miing, tmada, tuar, urad, etc 

Oil-seeds are alsi (linseed), mungphali, tameh sarson, poppy seed 
and tilh 

Fibie plants are ambdrt {Hibiscus cannahtnus), cotton, san 
{Crotolaria juncea) 

The most important spices and condiments are adrak or ginger 
badi sonph or anise {Tngonea foenum graectm), haldt or turmeric 
{Cuicuma loiiga), methi {Trtgonela fornum graceutn), mtrach 
{Capsicum), rdt { Stnapts junua), ajwdn {Lmgusticum ajowan), 
lahsan {Alhum sativum), kdnda, onion {Allium copa) 

Poppy IS the most valuable of the rabi crops covering 5,020 acres 
out of 109,316 acres or 4 6 par cent of the cropped area It is 
moreover, the principal crop from which the cultivator pays Ins 
revenue Its cultivation requires much care and labour 
Of late years tho deficency of rainfall as well as the decrease m 
the demand has diminished tho area sown under poppy 
Poppy land is usually double cropped It is ploughed three times 
just belore the rams When the monsoon bursts and the soil bo. 
comes saturated to the depth of about 9 inches, 10 lbs of maize and 
the same weight of urad or chaola (Dohehos sinensis) are sown in 
every blgha On the fourth day after sowing, the seeds sprout 
The fields are then harrow'ed two or three times and weeded Maize 
IS ready tor harvesting within two or three months of the sowmg 
When the maize has been reaped the field is again ploughed five or 
SIX times Small rectangular beds are then formed, and carefully 
manured with cattle dung and village sw'ecpmgs a year old and 
poppy seeds sown bioadcast by hand, about 5 lbs being requued 
for each blgha The soil is then turned up and irrigated It is 
again watered within a week The ciop sprouts about seven days 
after the second wateiing Weeding opoiations commence a month 
after the sprouting of the plants Weak plants are pulled out, only 
the healthiest being allowed to grow. Each plant lequires a space 
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of about 9 inches square The young plants so pulled out aie eaten 
The rir.,t three ivatenngs aie called kot wan, gatuan and hjwdn 
respectively The fourth, fifth and sixth wateungs take place with 
inteivals of 12 days, between eveiy two wateiings When the 
poppy field has been watered fixe times buds begin to foim At 
the seventh watering the floweis open and at the eighth or ninth 
vvateiiDg the capsules or poppy heads aie leady for scaiifying 
Within a week of the last wateiing the capsules are incised with a 
small instrument rescml Img a fork with three shaip pointed piongs 
called Chapala Each c ipsule is incised about four times at inter- 
%als cf two to three di\s The second and thud incisions produce 
the largest quantity of jmee (duk) The field is usually divided 
into thr.e sections, the different tappings being done in each pait 
Euccessuelv, otheiwise the labourers would not be continuously en- 
gaged ill woik Ihi incisions, wdneh are \cucle, no made in the 
forenoon aid the juice which evudes is collected early in the morn- 
ing of the succeeding dai Linseed oil is used in order to pievcnt 
th- juce fiom sticl-mg to the hands and the in pi n ent used for 
cjlLcimg it When the capsules have urdeigone foil tappings no 
mote juice exudes These opeiations fioni sowing to collecting 
the juice, extend over fjji mon hb fum November to Febiuary 

cll walei IS suppo cd to Le better foi poppy than that from 
tanks and livers Gallic is cfien planted on ihe iidges dividing 
the opium lydms or beds, while on the bordeis cf the poppy fields 
bailej, onions and coinander, dc , arc giown in small quantities 

The conditions most fivoii ible to the giowth of poppy ate warm 
sunny dat s and cod dcu y nights Wind and lain aie unfavourable 
to the poppy heads as they injure the capsules while host absolutely 
destioys them Cloudy weathei pievqnts the juice from exuding 
The chief varieties cf poppy seed sown are seven The lakarta 
variety bears pink flowers The plant is tall, leaching a height of 
SIX feet The seed pot is bigger than that cf other varieties. It 
thrives best and requires nine waterings The incision of the 
capsules should be commenced while theie is still some moisture 
in the soil The yield is high The ItUa variety bears either 
rose or purple flowers The plant is not so tall as the lahana plant, 
and the capsule is smal’er It is watered seven times It ripens 
earlier than the lakaria variety, but inc.sions are not commenced 
until the soils ciacks from diyness The dholui vanety resembles 
the last in all respects except that it bears white flowers, and yields 
less opium than the fust two varieties. The agua variety bears 
red flowers Its seeds aie also reddish It lequiies ofily six 
Waterings. The yield is similar to that of the dhoha vanety The 
kathxa variety, so called from the coloui of its juice, which leseipbles 
that of catechu, bears also white flowers Ihe petals are thick and 
coarse It needs to be watered seven times The yield is good 
Ihe ganga-oala varietv resembles hha, but the flowers resemble 
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those of JaJtmia The capsule is globuJat in shape, flattened at the 
top and bottom It jields kss c/; 7 , than /ibcr It is ^^atcled EL\en 
times The kunpalia \auetv leremblcs the /i m m all respects 
except that its capsule is oval m shape 

Shmulmt-. Stimulants and naicotics are betcMcares, hhansi, ganja and 
opium 


Vcgetalle 


Tn Us 



The commonest recfetablesaiedlnoi potato (Srlainitn tnh^i osun), 
goiadii or jam {Dioscoien, all kinds), gc'ijar oi cairct iDancus 
cat eta), mula or radish, shakarhnnd oi sweet potato [llouiaia 
Eataias), pindatn (white yam'l, -Jiahani (tiiinip), ■;uiaii or 
elephants foot (Cohcasia cvulenfa) aiti (CoIoca<sia aidiqtinrum), 
batta, incihi, cinola, ambdti pnlnL ^Rhuiccuvflui^ c, DUhV i ) 
laidai, ghol oi hneha, fl afniutin fffi/'sci ns/cirim’l, ^o^Innh 
(Cotwtidiim sainuin), lal 1 ohia, ioiia, alivtidt, qil'h, fateJa 
{Momordica lataiiita] IdUtoiUltl hhuui h dda, chnliuda or 
Padt^al {Cidei biwiiani) or banjal iiiiduta, sai gai , Ihctidi 

(Ahclmoschu-, escnhnta), bahr, gavarphali, itujana Many ftioign 
legetablesaiepiown in the State ga ideas at Dhrr =uch as peas, 
Flench Leans, cabbie, cnilifcwei, beet icot, lettuce, etc 


riic piincipa! kinds of tiuit cuhnated aie idnij hnj or \ 
heait {Afo,a nUudata), dfdpi c I oi cust.Td apple 
sguawo:a), ja.tdm or ic^e app'e iEuguna ja„ Lolana), 
(Avethca catavibola\ aiaidlakdi [Cauca japaya)’, 
01 jadfiuit {Atioca,pus,„ldgnf(lia), ciarpe, chahofin c’l 
(Citrus deenwaua), wltlia hwbu or sweet lime, mahdhiug c 
[Ctfrut medua), tnndm C'l/iu, be 'a,ma\ am oi mang, 
fiifc-m iiirficn), Ula ci p'anlain (Mw-a lapuiiUor), jamb 
tu.cit or pen egian itc il-utnca yaiiainiii), aiuftt cr gi ipcs, c 
embiic HIM iLolam {PJiy/ti nihus uiibla.a), htr {Zi::vphtmju- 


1 u’leck’s 
(A ilCil'T- 
ha mi ale 
phaitas 
I punclo 
01 citron 
[0 '■Man- 
'guai. ) 
acida or 
pda) 


tnd, (Tamatindm. uidica), lltca-am imh (Adaimrma diVuZ) 
law, ha iCatm^a caranhaa\ achn, iBuchanantr lat,/oUa\ tenun 
(Dmr/aios tomcufo<ia). diidht {WnghUa tementosa) 


/ ' ..no laittiija (water melons) are 

ralt.v„rf .n ,»nd on tho banka of r.,o„, or (ante, 
diy Singada { 7 iapa bisPuiosa) or waternut is grown m tarks 
i to b'' legietted that the importance cf sekcting the 

‘ omdit'tfl" cultivator as It 

' r ! T attempt at impioviug seed or growing speciallv 

selected ^auct.es is noticeable anywhere in the sfate TJ ! 
MO .lily of tnImi.toin „ omionnly iii(l(rcr.nt in Ibis ve,y 
™p.n-U.t miicnlo, ■Jboouliualo, ,,U „ a,., cam o. nold 
piovidod lh„ 1,0 ban a, hand o, can proonio .1 fro.n Bfam 
dealeia at a low rate It ts onougb for him that it has tho power of 
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Abont 25 years ago a variety of wheat called ptsu fsoft red 
wheal) was intioduced into Mplwa fiom Gondwana It throve 
well rind yielded goed crop’', and as it possesses some economic 
rdvantpoes o/cr tlic Malwa led vauety us use is gaum g grcundi 
In the yLrU iinmtdiately Icllowing tim 1 it„ famine iho usual indi- 
genous varieties of seed were not arailable and foieign vaueties of 
m-uzz, joioai , wheat, and giam weie tried in many parts of the State, 
but none of them p'oved successful 

The State lying as it does niainly in the tiap a ca, afloidsbut few taiiioiTins-, 
facilities f ji the ccnsti action i f effect l\ c iingation w oiks The soil 
of ihc NFhv" pjrlion gcntially lo less EUitrd to the rcnstructicn of 
P 31 manent w^lK than iliat ot Nim i , while as icgaids ii.iga'ion 
fiom tanks, nve s, and iin.'cis, it is decidedly supsuoi this accounts 
for the picpouderance of well iingaticn in Niinfr 

Oidiiunh, a tificial urigation is not needed duinig the lains In 
other seasons when it is lequ led, it is mainly cDnhned to whe^t, 
sugarcane, paapi, and garden produce The general walei supn'y is 
sufficient foi all ii iga'ion ou peses 

The avei tge depth at winch watei is leached vanes from 20 to 
50 feet In Sun latsi it eaceeds 50 feet 
The rua of land as'es^ed as J auira oi iiiigrhb in 1902 wasTdalarpi 

16.821 acres (26,901- bi^'i is) or 4 42 p i cent of the total cdtivited ('[■ aj'lt VlII 
aiea, but p ullv Ihtough msuthcicncv ol watci, putlv through theaudlK) 

f ill in p IC3 ot opium, and pa tlv owing to tlie insclvcnt conditicn of 
the p-iiantiY, the aiea actually iiiigated is consi lei ably less, 
though the deciease is not shewn in the animal jati abaiidt patiak 
or ipgisteis 

Ail classes of cnltivatois, eacept the Bhils, a desire to avail 
themselves of the means of luigalion 

The State contains about 3,242 State and pmate wells and orhis 
and 1 1-7 tanks , the aveiage aiea iriigated bv eacli well, or/u and 
tank being louglily 45 *7,4 *42,14 *34 acies, lespectively 
The cost of litigating one acie of land is fiom 3 to 5 rupees 
Tabks VIII and IX, give the paiticulais of iiiigated 
land The (otal numbei of acres letuvned as inigatfd is 

15.821 Of these 12,292 acres, t c , 73 • 14 per cent,, are iirigattd by 
wells , 2,109, 1 e , 12*54 per cent , by tanks, and 2,420, te, 14*32 
per cent acies, by orh'is and other means 

The usual water lift emploied is the charas or tuot for wells and Ponreesan 
orhli , from tanks water is led into fields thioiigh sluices oi mo)ts 
by means of small chains or channels called pais 

The orhis are holes or pits made in the banks of stieams, into 
which water from a neighbouring /rala or river is led by means of 
tienches. They serve only as temporaiy wells so long as the water 
level in thenver is sufficiently high, and aie either pahka or hachcha 



Ooflt oi ffcU# The cost of building a well vanes with the nature of the soil, the 
depth at which the water level is reached, and the character of the 
sub soil. 

The Nimar soil is better suited to well constiuction than that 
of Mai u a The average cost of a well in both duisions of the 
State are — 


Chss. 

Mllwa 

ISiii-ir 


Rs 

Rs 

Kachcha 

100—250 

50—150 

Pakka (or brick oi 



stone imilt) 

600—1,200 

300—600 


The form of irrigation wells is generally squaie and they are 
mostly built of stone and lime 


The number of in igation works has greatly incieased within the 
last 20 years, and, as might be expected, the inctease was most 
marked duiuig the last few years of insufhc'eiit ram In ISSO, the 
total number of irngation works was lepoited to be 3,286 Of 
these as many as 49J or about 15 pei cent were returned as not in 
working order 


The statement below gives the number of irrigation worl s 
actually in use in 1902 — 


IlTlElCn 

Worts 

f.trte 

1 Privito 

j 'total 

r 

Tanks 

{ 126 

21 

147 

Malwa 

Wells and Baoiis 

258 

S24 

l,fS2 

( 

Orlus 

1 

419 

477 


Total Malwa 

’ 442 

1,264 

1,706 

r 

r.inks 

r 



Knnar 

U ells and Baoiis 

33 

1,581 

1.614 

1 

Orb is 


69 

69 


Total Nimfr | 

33 

1,650 1 

1,683 

|grand Total j 

475 

2,914 1 

3,389 


The last llguie in the Table shews that during a peiiod of 22 years 
the inrrease has been 596, that is, about 27 works pei year. 


Though the totals for the dinsions differ by only 23, a comparison 
of individual sources of ii ligation discloses a few intcrestirg facts. 
In Malwa there aie I *95 irrigation works to every squaie mile, 
tvliilo in Niinar there are 1 *85 On an average there is one w’oikmg 
tank m Miilwa in every six square mues , there are none in Nimm 
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The Dumber of wells per square mile in both the divisions shews 
only a slight diffeience, 1 *24 in Mahva against 1 *78 in Nimar 
In Malwa, one orhi exists in eveiy two square miles, but m Nimar 
in eveiy 13 squaie miles only 

Of the total irrigation works in Malwa, 25*90 per cent belong to 
the State, and 74*10 to private individuals In Nimar nearly 2 per 
cent aia State woiks, and 93 piivate 

State irrigation woiks are maintained under the supervision of the Control 
Chief State Engmeei 

There is no sepaiate rvater tax as such for well irngaticn But in 
some cases water is given fiom tanks io jaghdan, and culLivatois to 
irrigate their lands at a late of Rs 3 per bigha In Badnawar pargana 
the rate vanes from Rs 4 to 10 in a few special cases The scale of 
water rates for flow and lift vaiy from Rs 3 to 9 according to the 
nature of soil, crop, and the supply of water These are the rates for 
double ciops The lates foi single crops, if not iriigated, ate from 
Rs 2 to 6 

The advantage deuved by tlie D4,rbpr from irrigated land depends 
mainly on the inci eased lates paid The rates for irrigated land 
vary from Rs 6 to 15 pei bigha for double crops, the highest rate 
for single crop {maika) in M^lvv^ being Rs 6 The late in Nimar 
vanes fiom Rs 2 to 5 oer bigha of iriigated land, except in KuKsbi 
where it uses to B'- 9 flie late for unirngated land ui Malwa is 
fiom 8 annas to Rs 5, and in NiiiT^r from 4 annas to Rs 2\ 

Water used for inigating lands is mostly sweet K few wells 
have brackish [mola) watei which the cultivators regard as inferior, 
except for ungating poppy ciops. 

In eveiy budget a certiui sum is allotted to irrigation The 
money spent on this account during the last 30 years amounted to 
about two lakhs Ihs is exclusive of the large sums charged on 
this account for specwl relief works undertaken during the great 
fanvne of 1899-1900, an I in 1902 03, the figures for which were 
Rs 2,25,000 and Rs f 6,000 lespectively 
It 13 legietabla tint full infoimalion is not available for gauging 
accuiately the productive, piotective, and financial lesults attained 
from the omlav on irriga'iop works. But some general idea of the 
progress or otherwise, achieved duung the past 22 years, both in 
irrigation and the revenue derived fiom it, can be obtained if figures 
under those heads for the years 1881 and 1902 are compared. These 
figures (for khalsd aiea only) for the two natural divisions are — 


1881. 

BWiBion 

Irr anted area in acres 

Beveuuo 

Malwa 

6.535 

4,370 

89,644 

Nimar 

15,296 

‘ Total . 

10,905 

1,04,940 
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1902 

livi iono. 

Iirgitcd men in nc ca | r„ vri,up 

Main a 
Nimar 


6,260 

6,561 

£5,108 

44,706 


Total 

12,821 

1,29,814 

Difference : 
of 1902 

infavom 

1,916 

2ir7I- 


Boes m the .n.gated area and’ Rs 4 

for M»l«i ha,eM», „h,ie I ”’ 

hate „a „.P.. ,,, ; "• 

. W. T tea „„ ^ c. , „ ., a s, 10 

.ro,i:r':;.iTtiro;rs:;" 

T«o Jndigenousva.ielicsaie Known, tb» M^Kvi .nd w - 

r „o":r::r;'.-r : ‘r rr 

that diunk by the c£ilf ‘ Thf N -“ ^ 

eithor rcddnh, brown oi Mad m ^7' 7 '" ‘*"‘* 

on black ground They are ft ha ’ heisaie ■spotted -irhita 

They yield more „„,, .L an” d ",rM7,““'- 
milked tvMce a dar onre .y. 7ft ^ ^ arc 

MH.r CCS the aL/z A„ung 

r A r' rn make hi, 

mce, and yield from 2 to 4 seers of nnJk 

>74'h”Za«“i%™J277da'7 “-e 

»l. Thor. .0 a demand for Icfn '.f;," " 0 "““ »- 

.»»fp».,and jyt";7.trr£d7:':r 
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of P'11 ticuJri cue M L -ire T T 

Tb^y arc nc.c* ^Ic t "ucT'i” " 

)i-ci Jli i?uciiltural purposes 

browu ai’cl b^cL cSo°!rJTe'’rovmd^ 

rner noohs coai.e and : on „ ^ ^ 2,3and4. 

n . . ^°“eh blankets. 

.r-«*»=ruiy Up, by p“ , Tn"'^" ’” "“““ 

/» ^ , ,=,v .s Up, by “' "''"■ ""ll- 1 1'C 

tho lea, and Inc, and cic mn m rppearance 

S.0>.. .,p c,,,.,e,s bP,„8 , " .r,»“''“ " “"“■' »”. 

TIPS y .u.,„,:® "s r', : „"i ‘rrn"'’ 

biJelwmihe> 7 oi 8 icii,, old l females begin to 

tbiul yeai Ihe usual baJ of , ‘^'eiV 

(63Dlbs ) wh ch u will cu y L 30miir? 

3'“® 40 to 60 The preslL stLnl 1 r f ^ ^‘-^’^el costs f.om 
100 females, 70 boihaj (5 yeais old), and^oVoung^'”'* 

the <lPoissticamin^.'^n Ui^twonamr^^^^^ °f the most common of Costof 
“VO natuial divisions of the State — auunals 
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Diffl'nlt eg 
in feeding 
Diseases 


Sura (T*b’ 
iXVl)]) 


Since the mtioduction of the new rulcb for the conseivancy of the 
State forests, some limits and restnctic ns have Leen put upon the 
grazing and pasture lands There is, however, sufficient pasture in 
every pat gana In Nalchha and Rlandu it is amp'e, ind in Ninmnpur 
very abundant Bur the Dharan.puii and Kiihshi paiganas are 
somewhat deficient in this respect Besides the usual i illage 
common, almost every possesses in h.s holding a &ia--s bir 
from which glass is cut and stacked loi the use of his rattle This 
supply of fodder is further supplemented bv latbl {jowat stalks), 
and suAZffl (wheat chaff), which almost eveiy cultivator gets fiom 
his fields Special State grass hlrs supplv giass to Slate "nimfls 
The area of the pasture land amounts to about 123,000 acres or 
12 to 13 per cent of total area of the State 
No want of foddei is felt in noinnl w a' s, and no difficulty is 
experienced in maintaining agricu'tuial live stork 
The commonest diseases that affect cattle heie are Phassi, 
this IS caused by congestion of the blood under the tongue The 
animal does not eat or drink and gives no milk The affected part is 
opened with a lancet and the congested blood let out Oil mixed with 
turmeric and salt is rubbed on the pait Chhad, the animal becomes 
thinner and thinnei, losses its appetite and thiist and stops giving 
milk The animal IS fired with ahoiizontal maik cn the neck and 
below the tail, a cautery mark of the shape of a tudent is also made 
on the nght side ovei the nbs Water ai d oil are lubbed on the ab- 
omen and back Badla or Ubaila blmati., breathing becomes sterto- 
rous and moisture collects on the nose and foam diops from the mcuih 
A cautery is applied to the chest and on the waist Kamdma, 
the animal becomes giddy A cauteiy is applied below the chest 
Khursadet oi Ral (foot and mouth disease), fcvei ensues and saliva- 
tion with swelling of the hoofs 0,1 .s given freelj, and chunam 
iTf.uT/ t 7 builJmgs leduced to a fine powder and mixed wnh 
Wfiuit This IS foiced into the ciacks of the hoofs, and the hoof 
bandaged Small fish mixed with floui, and the flesh of a tiger are 
also given if piocurable Chechak (binall pox), ghl, ulm leaves, 
bruised and mixed with water and jowdr porridge and whey are 
given Moefrr, oil, onions, and turmeric mixed with water 

are given (worm) roots of Bhmdt (/./mji/r, common m 

this part), are pounded and mixed with water and given 
• In all 24 ^mcipal fairs are held m the State They are held in 
honour of a Hindu deity oi a Muhammadan samt and aie of a reh 

The first IS Kamfya Ptmatn kd-mela, held on the Kimxmr Punam 
(full moon in September October) lasting two days. It ig held to 
commoinorate the of Knshna The chief feature of this 

fair IS the gambling which is allowed for two days This altiacts 
people, from such remote parts as Lahore. Ainiitsar and Delhi 

'iPd native-mad^ and 

foreign toys and tnnkets are largely sold. ■ • 
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The second fair is the Biyabam Datdka tmla held neai Kah 
Baori (22°15'N and 75°24'E) in Dhaiampurii)«rgn/7ff on the first 
Tluusday after Mag/i (full-moon of Januaiy February) It 

IS held in honoui of a Muhammadan saint popularly Imown as 
Btydbdin Data The leal name of this personage is unknown, 
hiyohdui liteially meaning the foiest dwellei It lasts for 5 dajs 
and IS attended by about 10,000 persons fiom the neighbouring 
Native States and the British District of Khandesh Brass and 
copper pots, cloth, books, stationery, and many other aiticles are sold 
in great quantity The Bhils, Bhilalas and other similar tribes 
attend in large niuiibeis and much liquoi is drunk The third is the 
Khandcrao Mela held at Thikri It takes place on the first of 
Phdgan Bidl m honour of Khandcrao, one of the incarnations of 
Shiva It continues for five days and similarly to the last men- 
tioned fair IS of comineictal importance The othei fairs are simply 
local or are confined to cei tain iiargctifrrs and do not influence the 
trade of the State. 

About 55 per cent of the total population are engaged in agucul AgncHltnrst 
ture,24 per cent of whom are actual workers and the remaining 31 
dependants. The classes chiefly engaged are Kunbis, Malis, Lodhis 
and Ahirs 

It IS estimated that not more than ten per cent of the cultivators indebtedness 
are free of debt The rest are indebted either to the village banker 
or sdhfikdr, or to the State, or to both Those who are helped 
by the sahukdrs are called sdhukdn asdmts. To the sdliukdis they 
are mdebted not only for the iattzt (revenue) they pay to the 
State, but for all the money which they requiie to satisfy then daily 
wants The consequence is that all the produce of their fields goes 
to the money lenders to whom it is, as a rule, hypothecated 

Cultivators who cannot secure help from the sdhukdrs are assisted lattjjy, 
by the State They are called sarkdri or khdlsd asdmis. Khdd (gram 
for food) and blj (seed) aie advanced to them by the Darbar and is 
recovered in kind or in money at the harvest with interest at 6 per cent 
per annum. Advances are also given for purchasing bullocks and for 
repairing wells, etc , their recovery bemg extended over 3 or 4 years 
The rate of interest m such cases varies from 6 to 12 per cent per 
annum Before the famine of 1899-1900 there was not a single khdlsd 
'asdnii m Nlmar, though there were some in Mahva But that 
famine and the bad years that followed it have greatly inci eased their 
number, especially m Malvva, and have thus thiovvm a very heav^y 
responsibility upon the State, as the large sums advanced as takkdvi 
duimg the last five ycais clcaily shew The sums vveie — 


1899-1900 

Rs 

, 11,021 
1,27,039 

1900 01 

1901 02 

1,00,922 

1902-03 

92,990 

1903-04 

26,682 
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Section 11 -Rents, Wages and Prices 
( Tables XIJI and XIV ) 

About 30 >ears ago unskilled Saboureis i.ere paid hi o annas a 
day and skilled labourers 4 to 8 annas a day At present unskilled 
labourers eain from 2 to 2i in villages and from 3 to 4 anna^ in 
towns. Women and children are largely employed as labourers 
a woman earns about tliiee quarters and a child half a man’s wages ’ 

Of skilled labourers, carpenters and masons earn from 4 to 8 annas 
a day in villages, 4 to 12 annas m the paygana headquarters and 
annas 4 to Re 1 in Dhar town Blacksmiths get 4 to S annas in 
villages, 4 to 10 annas in the headquarters and 4 to 12 annas m the 
Dhar towp ^ 

'"■PloKcl .» 6dd, for ,g„c„lt»ral oporal.on, 
aiegramtlly po.d k,„d, the rate and form of wage, iffemw 
according to crop gathered 

Fo, weedmg the usaal rat. Malwa.e 25,eers of,o„drper head 
per diem In Nimar it is one chauki 

of grir""^'*'^ t««/^/v«and jow the wages vary from 5 to 10 seers 

Wages for cutting wheat are given in pulas or bundles, the labourer 
getting one pula for every 20 he cuts A yields fiom 5 to 74 

Tfwh^^pTday “■ '">»'S"t2iaeera 

Wages for pulling up gram, etc , are paid by the chans or row of 
plants in one furrow The rate amounts to one chanv fn, » « 

raoe,:.d" 

4 saars of ,o»d, oi 2 annas m cash 

Cotton IS picked at a rate of Rs to 3 ner Pnrh aj-, - 
( 240 seers ) picked 

Each stage m the collection of the valuahln 
earned out punctually lo ensure this the services S'”] 
who incise the heads of poppy aie secured mol u ^ labourers 
fee m oa.h. ,h. a.™eea of . labonrer be.ng « fer's fe to "I”* 

" Po-ancca^ad/S 

Village ailisaiisnnd servants are paid m kind Kv ti u 
mostly at the wheat harvest, the lates diffeima m / ^Itivators 
even from village to village 1 he avenue mi and 

given for the agncuUmal work .onr^nTrye^^S 
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carpenter and tire blacksmith from 25 to 30 seeis of wheat per 
plough , a barber from 10 to 15 seers per head A Chamar gets 
almost as much as the carpenter and blacksmith The potter, the 
rvasherman and the Ualai get about 5 seers per plough The 
havildar gets from 7i to 10 seers per plough The paisai (village 
priest) and the chaukiddr gets a pula from every cultivator or 
khdta holder 

Of the village officers the patel generally enjoys some IJioti or rent 
free laud Some^ni!e/s are entitled to receive from cultivators li 
seeis of wheat per bigha as sukdl. 

In Mahva theimfwdii used to be paid in sukdl realised from the 
cultivators as a cess at seers of giam per bigha of land in the 
holding and also leceived other small /mifes This system has been 
abolished and he is now paid in cash in accordance with a fixed scale, 
the minimum and maximum salary being Rs 8 and 20 lespectively 
per month Besides the gram mentioned abo\e, the village servants 
receive a little opium and small quantities of unripe coin at the 
respective seasons NcJ such (perquisites) are given to any 
of the village servants oi officers in Nimar 

From a coropanson of the figuies given in Table XIV it is Variations la 
evident that since 1881 there has been a rise in the wages, tiiX'^causes, 
both of skilled and unskilled labouiers The chief cause of this (Table XIV ) 
use is the decrease in population caused by the famine The 
extension of cultivation and the opening of three ginning fac- 
tories have not yet afiected the wages to any appreciable extent 
In the famine year though food grams were very dear, wages fell 
consideiably, as there was no demand for skilled labour, and unskilled 
labour was being utilised on the State relief works, wheie the rates 
of wages were much below the normal In lb02 food grams were 
comparatively cheap, but the wages of agricultural labourers rose 
unusually high This was undoubtedly due to reduced population 
and to the increased area sown at the kharlf, much rabi laud being 
abandoned owing to uncertain lamfall and comparative costUness 
of seed. The cheapness of food giams also made day labourers 
indifferent as to obtaining woik. Wages, therefoie, rose to four 
and five times the normal rates, while the harvestuig of the jowdr 
was delayed over two months and many fields had to be reaped on 
the hatai system, t,e , by giving half the produce of the fields to the 
labouiers as wages 

Rates of cart hire remain almost the same as they were some Cart hue. 

30 years ago Carts when engaged for a month or longei period are 
paid according to the number of months or days, but ordmardy the 
hire IS paid according to distance. The usual rate for a two-buUoclr 
cart is a rupee for 12 miles. 

, Metalled roads, proximity to a railway, to the towns and l;as6cTs Pnoos of ^ 
|ltso tend to laise the prices of food grains and increased w ages. 
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Ihe rates (seeis pei rupee) of difleient staple food grams that 
prevailed in the different parganas ot the State and at the Dlmr 
town in 1902 weie as follows — 




Malu'a 
Dhar town 

Dhar^ai^ffKfr 

Badiiawar 

Nalchha 

Mandu 

Sundarsi 

Ntmar 

Dharampun 

Thikn 

Kukshi 

Nimanpur 


1 Maize 

Jonlr 

Bajti 

Wheat 


Sdeis 
24 4 

per 

19 6 

Rupee 

16 6 

9 4 

If 7 

26 0 

20 25 


9 S 


24 6 

22 4 


9 5 


24 1 

20 5 


9 4 

10 5 

23 1 

18 7 


8 9 

13 2 

26 9 

21 4 


9 6 

13 4 

25 1 

24 4 

27 5 

10 3 

12 1 

23 8 

22 7 

20 9 

8 7 

14 

22 0 

22 4 

29 7 

9 5 

14 

18 9 

15 1 

19 

9 7 


Excepting fidym IV hich IS largely cultivated in Nimdr the other 
food giains mentioned in the above table are grown in all the 

-tiiu the rates themselves on the whole are fni- u , 
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to great stiaits The resources of the middle classes even were 
diamed The day labourers were greatly reduced in number 
and weie almost penniless Slowly and steadily the condition 
of all IS improving The people of Nimar who are habitually far 
more thrifty and industrious than those of Mahva are rapidly regain- 
ing their formei prosperity. But it will require a senes of good 
years to completely restore piospenty 

Section. Ill— Forests 
(Table IX ) 

A sepaialc forest department foi State was created in 1896 Poiestand 
Prior to this, excepting in Ninianpur, the jungle of eveiy pargana 
was looked upon as a separate local unit The trees in Nimanpur 
were divided into two classes pahku and kachcha. No trees of the 
pakka class could be cut without license, and a tax which varied 
accoidmg to species and dimensions called Uiut kaiat was levied 
on every tree felled The proceeds from this tax represented the 
revenue irom the forests, the export duty levied on foiest produce 
being separately credited to the sayar (customs) revenue, of the 
pargana The levenue derived from other jungle produce was 
credited mostly under moat hall 

In 1896 all the forests of the State were placed mier 3. mu > tsar tm 
and a forest department was organised A trial of five years shewed 
that it was not working satisfactorily and it became necessary to 
place it under the management of a trained foiest officer A Euro- 
pean was then appointed as the head of the Agency Forest Department. 

The foiests are of the mixed deciduous type, common to Central Desoription 
India "..As constituted at present the State foiests are divided into 
Reserved and Protected forests — 

The Reserved forests are permanently settled for forest manage- 
ment, while in protected areas the extension of agncultuie is still 
permitted 

The forests aie being gradually pronded with regular defined 
boundaries and boundary marks 

The forest trees are divided into two classes — 

Valuable species which include timber trees used in building, and 
misdellaneous species utilised for fuel, erection of huts and thatched 
dwelhngs, etc , etc Under the fiist category are — 

Sag, shlsham, biya, sddad, anjan, haldii, katm, tinas, babul, 
kha » . These are exploited departmentally as far as possible. 

Miscellaneous species include haheda, mahud, shtvan, jdmbu, 
rohan, lahtt, dhaora, mokha, chtchalya, nnjda,bor, gular, aonla, 
s&inal, shindi or hha^uri 

Foi administrative purposes the forests aie divided into five ranges conliol 
Nimanpur. Mandu including Dhar and Nalchha, Dharampmi, Thikri 
and Kukfalu 
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There is no real foiest in the pargatia of Badnawar, but a forester 
IS posted there to leahse dues on impoits of foreign pioduce, and to 
regulate cuttings of baJtul, sandal wood and Utajtif growing on the 
banks of the ndlas and waste tracts 


A ranger is in charge of each range assisted by foresters and 
guards 

Dues are realised at the iidhas situated on the mam routes from 
the forest 


The forests are under the direct control of the forest department 
which IS responsible for their proper working. 


Rolatton with 
people 


Agriculturists and forest tribes commute for their requirements 
by the annual payment of a small fee per plough In special cases 
concessions are granted to deserving families. The grazing rules of 
the Stale allow free grazing for cows and plough cattle owned by 
State inhabitants, other animals are taxed according to a scale of 
fees Head loads of fuel and grass are not ta^ ed 


A large number of the poor classes earn a livelihood by the 
sale or barter of forest pioduce, and edible products, which they 
collect 


Supply of 
local needs 


Fuel 


Fodder 


These are amply met by the forests except when timber of large 
dimensions is required This is not obtainable and has to be 
imported 

The fuel supply is ample, the Nimanpur forest also supplying large 
quantities to outside markets 

Fodder is plentiful, while under a fodder reserve scheme a large 
quantity is always kept in stock against bad years 


Use of forest Forest lulco aie modified or suspended duting years of scarcity or 
in famine famine In the taniine of 1899 1900 all the forests were opened for 
grazing and the aboriginal tribes were allowed to remove bamboos, 
fuel, inferioi classes of wood for agiicultural purposes and all minor 
• products such as fruits, gums, &c , &c , free 


I'ire prertn- Protection against fire is effected by cutting and burning tiaces, 
usually 50 or 60 feet wide along boundaries, or when these do not 
exist along roads, paths, ridges, ndlas, &c A staft of watchers 
IS also entertained during the hie season (fiom February to June) 
to patrol the forests and guard against carelessness and malice 

Misocllnne A set of game rules have been framed for lire pfotection of game 
buds and animals 

Expennicutb in planting and sowing are cairied out annually 
Forest areas 1 he forest .area in charge of the Foiest Department is approxi- 
mately 535 squaie miles, of w'luch 385 square miles aie under old 
forest while 150 square miles consist of cuHiirable land winch has 
become overgrowm with forest 
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Tear 

I Eevemie 

1 Eipenditure 

Surplufl 


Rs 

1 Rs 


1901-02 

10,630 

[ 15,530 

iv»; 

1902 03 1 

24,220 

19,122 

5,098 

1903-04 

26,024 

20,771 

5,253 


=tock byn„„., 

aod work in Lests^lherrtceiv^^gJ ^ thlirTb^"'""' Wtrlbe« 

women at 1^ and children 1 anna a day. 

produce are the rooTs'^rf 

&c.thebarkofthe5«h«trw.^^^^^^^ 

of sag, i>alas, apta nil ,111 - I T' • ‘^e leaves 

theflowers of the^-n/ds, mahua, 

Kw, and the fruits of iemru cJnron,, i 1 hlnla^ 

«?re/i«« , gums and resins an» oic.^ \ ^ sttaphal, 

usually removed from the forest in products are 

and disposed of either by barter or sale the jungle tribes 

The «!«/,.« tree is a cons^irble ^ Z -rkets 

eaten alone or mi\ed with ceieals bv th^ i ^ The fimt is 

IS also crushed and a valuable oil eXacte^wTr' 
ing and culinary purposes, while the flower ^ 
country hquor. are used m distilling 

«f a. ,.,X, ““ f™- 

used medicinally or for tanning or dyeing *o, are 

f Tfc ™' "= irT °'r" " ®'— ■• 

swAh, (Saccharin ,1 l^^xunC) 

<^:fnQsuroidcs) kdsadi, and lepti are ^usa [Bragrostts 

.s: r r£“ =- =, 
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are also used for fodder Dutab is, by far the most useful of all 
fodder glasses especially for hoises It is sacred to Ganesh, the 
Hindu god of wisdom, whose worship is incomplete without an 
offenng of this creeping glass , it is also used medicinally Kusa or 
Daybha is an inferior grass not relished as fodder e ^cept bv buffaloes , 
it IS, however, a sacred plant and is in constant requisition for funeral 
and other Hindu rites and ceremonies The stout culms which are 
said to possess diuretic and stimulant propeities have a bitter taste 
It IS plaited into small osa«s (mats) on which Brahmans sit 
while saying the daily prayer or sandhya Moya or mu/ija is too 
coarse to be used as fodder, except when quite young It is the 
grass from which the sacerdotal girdle or munj is prepared which is 
used at the thread investiture ceremony of youths Kiisa and nioya 
are very often used m making ropes Moya is also used for making 
kumhas or small brooms. 


List of principal trees met with — 


Vornacnlar name 

ScienUtio name 

Dses 

Achai (Chironji ) 

Buchanama lattfoha 

Fruits eaten 

A1 

Monnda tmctona 

Used for dyeing 

Am 

Mangifera tndtca 

Fruits eaten , timbei used 
in building, &(. 

Amaltas 

Cassia fistula 

Fruit used medicinally 

Anjan 

Hardwtckia hinata ! 

Wood for building 

Aonla 

Phyllanthus emhhca 

Fruits eaten and used 
medicinally 

Astra, (Apta) 

Bauhmia taoemosa 

Tree worshipped , bidis of 
leaves 

Babul 

Acacta atahica 

Used in implements , gum 
used 

Bahera 

Teimiiialia bellenca 

Fruits used medicinally, 
leaves in dyeing 

Baikal 

Celastms senegaleiisis j 

Wood foi fuel Leaves for 
medicine 

B.U1S 

iDeiidfocalamm^tuctnsVseA m building 

Bel 1 

vCgle maimelos 

1 

Flints 'll medicine , leaves 
in worshipping Shu a 

Bia 

Pterocatpis maisu- i 

Wood foi implements 

Bhiliiwa 

jiium 1 

buildings and drum 

Setnecarpu'y auacar 

Fiuit eaten and for mak- 


dtuiii 

mg ink and used medi- 
cinally 

Bor 

Zfyphus jujuba 

Fruit eaten 

Chmchola 1 

Albizzm pi'Qtera 

Wood for turniture , seeds 

Chhindi, Shindi ' 
Dhaman ^ 

1 

as tome and foi snuff 

Phoenix, sylvestijs 

1 

Ihuit eaten, wood as 
beams , leaves foi btooms 
and luice foi dunk 


Grewia itlhce/oha, and Wood for implements and 

Dhaora . |. 

Vestita 1 

charcoal 

Anogetssuslafifolia ...Wood for fuel and building 
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Veinnoular nanie 


Dhawai 

Dudhi 

Gadha palas, 
Dholdhak 
Ganiai 


oCidSat dta flo) ibunda'BsxV in 
flower 1 


nower in dyeing siilt 

'■Holarrh&na aniidys&n Wood foi chaicoal and foi 


I t erica 
myyihnnt 


sitbetosa 


structures below ivater. 
W ood for fuel 


Ghatbor 
Haldii 

Ilaishnngar, '1 
Parijatak 
Sirah 


^Cochlospeniitiin gossv Used medicinally 
[ pnan ' 

\Zizvphus xylocarpa 
[Adiua cotdtfoha 


laniun 

Jamrasi 

Kachnar 
Kalm . . 

Kalam 

Kalak 
Karanj 
Karonda 
Kairai 
Khair . 


Khirni . 

Khorasani Itnh 
Kumbi 

Kiisam 

Kakiia . 

Kanliar, Kemkar| 
Lasora, Goudi 

Mahal ukh 


Mershnig 

Mohm 

Mokha.,. 

Kim 


\Nyctanthes «r6of- 
iustis 

Eugenia jambolana 

Blood endtoi^roxburgu 

Bauhmia vanegata 
Termtnaha arjuna , 

Stephegym paivtpoha 

Bainbiisa auiinltnacco 
Pougamia glabra 
Cai tssa carandas 
Steicuha urens 
. Acacia catochu 

Mimusops hexandra 

Adaiisoma digitata 
'Carey a arborea 

Schleich&ra tti^uga 

Lagerstr<emia parviflo 
ra 

' Gai uga pumata 
‘Cordya myxa 

Ailanthus exoeha 
, Bassia latifolia , 

Dohohandroim falcaia 
Odma wodier 

. Echebi era svoietemodes 

I Udia mtkca 


medicine and 
dyeing silk 


Print eaten 

|Wood in buildings and im 
plements 

Flowers in religious ceie- 
monies , cozolla tubes give 
a dye , shoots w ith leaves 
for thatching 

Fiuit eaten , woodin imple 
menCs 

Wood in houses and imple- 
ments 

Floweibuds eaten 
Wood for implements and 
buildings 

Wood for implements and 
buildings 
For thalchinQ 
Oil troni ftuilsas medicine 
Fruit eaten 
Fiuit eaten 

Catechu exti acted, baik in 
tanning , wood for imple 
raents 

Fiuit eaten , sticks from 
shoots 

Fruit in dyeing 
. Wood m buildings and m 
implements 

, Wood foi sugeicane pros 
ses , lac thrives on it 
Used as fuel 

Used as fuel 

Flower buds and immature 
fimt as vegetable 
Used as fuel 

Fimt eaten and liquoi ex 
tracted and for building 
Used medicinally 
Bark used medicmally , 
wood for cart &c 
Leaves as vegetables, bark 
for flour 

Wood for implements , used 
medicinally. 
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t ernsciilsr nsnit 

bcieiitiBc inrac 


Nirgiu 

ViL 1 negimdu 

Leaves used medicinally 

Palas, Khakra 

Buteci ft otidosci 

Wood lor fuel, gum and 
lac , used in religious 
utes , leaves fui plates, 
flouers for dyeing 

TfingiaiMandaia 

BtytJinua indtca 

Used as fuel 

Pencil a 

Gatdcina turgula 

Fruits used for washing 
clotlies 

Phasi 

Dalhergia ftciiitoulata 

Used for timber 

Rmj, Riunjha 

Acacia luKcophloea 

Gum used medicinally 

Rohan 

Soymtda fcbiifuga 

Bark foi dyeing , wood for 
wells 

Sag 

Ti^ctona gfcinais 

Wood in buildings 

Saj, Sadar 

Tct unnahcf tomeiitosa 

Woodinbmldingand imple- 
ments 

Salii 

Bosivelha ser i ata, 

For implements, gum used 

bemal 

Bombax malabancutn 

Silk of pods , used to stuff 
cushions 

Sins (Kala) 

Albizzia odratstima 

Wood m implements 

Shisham 

Dalbergia lafifoha, aftd 
Sl'.W i 

Wood in buildings 

Shiwan 

Gritblma athotea 

Root as medicine , u ood 
for drums. 

Tendu 

Diaspytos tomeiitosa 

Flint eaten , wood in build- 
ings, 

Tinas 

Ougciua dalbu gtotdcs 

Wood in structures 


The only nnueual tioe, which may be considered peculiar owing 
to its being met with in latge numbers, is the Adamonta di^itata, 
the Baobab ot Liungstone It is a native of Afuca, bat is tiadi 
tionalh supposed to ha\ e been intioduced into Lidia bj one of the 
Khilji kings of Delia liom Khuiasan It -was, no doubt, first 
planted in Mandu bv the Main i Sultans Locally it is known as 
the Khoiabdm huh, or Gliotki mili^ 

Section IV —Mines and Minerals 
(Table Xll ) 

No mines e\ist m the Sate at present, but it would appeal that the 
mineral resouices of the Nimanpui pmgana are lilcely to prove con- 
suleiable Iron is toiind in mans places, pailicularly in Nimanpui, 
but IS not at present worked. Traces of old woiLngs aie still met 
iMlhin this distiict i\ hull deal ly show that fornieily the oie \sas 
evtuiMiely used 

Oiit-riops of smdstone furnish an aOiindant supply of stone foi 
building purposes Jasjicr of pin pie, green or reddish coloui and a 
gicnt lanety of siliaous rnnerals, quait? and agates are met with. 
Ited and j eltow udues, potter's claj , hme nodules {lanlat) and road 
racial aie obtained in most patganas, but as yet none of them 
possesses any commeicial oi economic importance 

r *, I' ■' >‘<'ii0n!i Note 4 tViglit *' Hiutfrcvtions o£ 

liutiini Poiiuy," 1 68 
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Section V —Arts and Manufactures 
(Table XI ) 

Monuments of ancient sculpture, engraiing and archilecluie aie imt Ait? 
found in many paits of the State Of ancient sculpture theie aie 
numerous specimens m the Hindu and Jam temple lemains used in 
erecting houses at Dhar and Mandii, while numerous inscriptions in 
high and low lelief scattered over these buildings gi\e examples of 
the sculptor’s art 

The best specimens of this ait aie pieserved in the numerous m roiilpturr.ttc 
scnptions on stones found in ancient buildings both Hindu and 
Muhammadan The Bhoja Shala inscription discovered in 1902 is a 
beautiful example of ornamental stone cutting in the 11th century 
Deva nagan chaiacters 

There are no specimens of modern aichitecture in the State As Amhitcstnu 
architectural examples, the old palaces and mosques at Mandu pie- 
sent some of the finest specimens of the Pathan style known m India, 

In the 10th and 11th cen'mies, Dhar was one of the chief seats of Poetry ami 
learning m India, and many Hindu and Jain scholars flourished at 
the court of the Paiamaia Rajas 

Of hand industries in the Stale the only important one is the manu- lud'i’trn'l 
Factuie of opium, which gnes employment to a large class of people 
The system of manufacture is that usually followed m Malwa 

The Uni (ciude opium) collected from the poppy plants (see Agu Mmnraotiuc 
cultuie) IS receixcd fiom the cultivator soaked m linseed ml to 
prevent its diymg This composition is kept for about six weeks in 
lags of double sheeting in a dark room until the oil chains oil In 
.he begmmng of the rams, the bags aia emptied into large coppci 
vessels called (,hah m which it is piessed and kneaded, alter which 
,t is again kneaded m a succession of flat copper pans called Ratals 
till of sufficient consistency to be made into balls Each ball weighs 
ibout 40 tolas (16 ozs ) Ihe ball is then dipped into some wvaste 
ipmm hquor called urbha or jUhapdul and coveied with pieces ot 
iiied poppy leav^es It is then placed on the patlnia, a shelf or lack, 
iJso covered with poppy leaf, to dry The balls are thus fieed of all 
superfluous oil After about a month the cakes are cut open and 
te-made so as to allow the interior poitions to dry and the whole to 
oecome of uniform consistency Opium before sale is tested by 
uemg boiled with water for ten minutes, the solution being hlteied 
hiough a triple thickness of blotting paper, if it passes dear it is 
^oocl, if It leaves a sediment on the papei or m the vessel, it is not 
iccepted An inferior opium called rahhz is extracted from the old 
ngs by boiling them The le^idual solution, aftei the boiling is 
jver, m jethdpdnl inentionecl above Ihis liquid is collected by 
soaking cloths m it which, when dixed, bcai a icsidiuim of opmm 
Ihe ptorcbb is called jhob Ths labba opium bells inostlj in thi, 

Punj.-'b 





Cotton \reav. Cotton weaving goes on m tovms and in large villages It la 
“S practised, by Balais, Bhambis, Mavis, Salvis, Marus, and Momins 

The inaiuifactiue is confined to coarse cloth, such as khdd'i, dhoiigda 
atigHchlia, chaddai, Itiiigoi, pal, jhona, itazodf Salvis and Mai us 
make liigdas, {lng>as) and saris, and Morams, pagt'is 

The spinning of cotton into yam oi thiead is the occupation of 
women of the lower order 


Prmttng Cot 
ton Patoofl. 


iVfcod -Hid 
iron work 


Printing of cotton tabiics in vaiious colouis is done at Kukslii 
Dhaiampmi and Thikri, by the Chhipas and Bhavsars The punted 
stuffs are of various kinds, such as jdjanis, Ihols, allians or pdtal^, 
01 linls, of liigdds, etc The fast colouis principally used are black, 
led, yellow and green The punting blocks are often clumsy and 
inelegint , and the priming is generally done on coaise cloth 

Colour pnnting on fine cotton fabrics and multi colour dyeuig are 
practised bv a few Muhammadan d 3 ers (Kangre/;) in Dhai town 
This colour priiatuig is confined to higdas, orhnis, pdtals and dhotis- 
The common colours used are brown or mendi and black, *The 
chief vaiieties of multi coloui dyeing aie called gailna or handhdgar, 
scrjn/isfict/ii and khana 

Blacksmiths work in non in almost all villages. Besides the 
manufacUue of agiiculUual implements, ornamental wood wmrk is 
turned out at Dinar and Gujn At Dhai and Gujn tent poles, the 
legs of beds, pegs and toys aie turned and coated with lac in blight 
colovus, simply applied by the heat of the friction in turning 


Tanning, Tanning IS earned on in almost all villages by Chamars 
Oi 1 pnibeing Oil pressing is an important mdustiy and is piactised in most 
laige villages by Telis The chief oil seeds pressed are tilh„ 
niinJi,ddna (poppy seed),aAi (linseed) and toll (inahiid seed) Of 
these the oil fioni tiUt, lameli, ddna and toh is used for cooking and 
that trom linseed foi burning, painting, etc Oil is also extracted 
to a small extent fiom mustaid, and kaianj {Ponganna glabra) 
Mustard oil is used in pickles and as medicine, and kataiij oil 
medicinally in skin diseases. Cocoanut 02 khohta Oil is mostly 
iropoited Another valuable oil is the giass oil from the ritsu giasa 
(Afidropogon iuatlim) which is chif (ly extiactsd by Bohoias 


Ow Owing paillv to insulhcient ram and paitly to the poveity of the 

cultivatois the mauutacliue of gui has declined fn 1902,86 acies 
were undei sugaicane against 72 in the preceding yeai , in 1904-5, 
20 acics and in 1905 6, 40 acies were sown The juice is extiacted 
cithei by means of stone mills [kolMi) or by crushing between non 
01 wooden lollers. 


DldiR Ihe smoking of buhs is incieasing rapidly and a new industiy has 

spuing up in the manufactiuo of these articles Three 01 foui yeais 
ago, no demand for btdis existed and the small supply required was 
I mpoi ted from Bombay, Poona and Nasik. But the increased demand 
IS now fully met by local manufactures at four annas per thousand, 
Timm loaves are mvauably used m piepanng them. Four kinds of 
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bidh are sold The first class, which is fragrant, is sold at Re 1 per 

1.000 , the second class called or stiongat 10 annas , the thud 

class called oidinary (sddha) at 8 annas, and the fourth class (poor) 
at 6 annas This last class is much used by boys 

Three cotton ginning factories have been established, at Kukshi 
in November 1893, at Limram in 1897, and at Dharampuri in 1903 
The factory at Kukshi had originally 30 gins but ten more gins 
were added in 1902 Ihe number ot giiis at Limrani is 24 and at 
Dharampuri IS These factoues are owned by thiee different 
companies fonned of local sdhukdJi and a few outsideis , the capital 
invested in each of these factories, was Rs bO.OOO, 26,000 and 

40.000 respectively The factory at Kukshi is in a veiy flourishing 
condition , but the other two are less prosperous. 

The cleaned cotton is mostly exported to Indoie and Khandesh 
Children aie not employed in these factories The wages of the 
adult male and female laboureis are 3i and 2i annas a day, respec- 
tively 

Peumssion has been given foi the establishment of another factory 
at Kukshi and one at Badnawar which will open shortly 

The factories woik for about six months in the year, fiom Busy seasoa 
February to the end of May or to the setting m of the monsoon is 
the busy season , while December and Januaiy constitute the slack 
season 

The factoiy industry being veiy small has no appieciable effect m Effect of 
causing iimgration from neighbouring States One noticeable effect on' 

of these factoues, however, has been the increased aiea put under ‘'itomul mi* 
cotton cultivation. In the decade ending 1900 the average annual 
area under cotton was 1,300 acres In 1902 03 it was 30 000 
1904 05, 39,000 , and in 1905 06, 44,000 acres. 

Wages are higher and the condition of the factory hands is rather 
batter than that of oidmary field laboureis 

The following statement shews the number of hands employed 
and the capital spent in wages of temporary labouiers at each of the 
three factories in the calendai year 1903 


Factory it 
duHtricB 
(Table AI ) 


Name of factory 

When started 


p-a 
s g 

P'S 

He 

emid 

PiKj 


Capital 
wages of 
rary lal 

Bust 

spent In 
tempot 
mnrers 

Slnct 

1 ! 

1 

' 2 

_il 

4 

5 

6 

7 1 

8 

9 

Kukshi , 

Limram 
Dharampuri , 
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Hands employed daily during the working season — 


Peimanent 16 

Temporal y , . 78 

Out-turn in bales 3,744 

Value of the out tuin in rupees 1,75,034 

Average income in rupees 20,797 


In 1902 03 about 918 tons of cotton of the value of Rs 96,582 was 
ginned at the Kuksln factoiy, the out turn being 6,120 cwts oi 2,146 
bales woith about Rs 1,09,458 The daily average number of hands 
■working was 117, of whom 17 were peimanent hands and the 
lemainder temporary Deducting all expenses the net profit to 
shareholders is about Rs 2,200 pei annum 

Section VI —Commerce and Trade 
somewhat remote and secluded situation of the State makes 
trade it unfavourable for commercial oi mdustiial prosperity of»a high 
order, and trade cannot be said to be in a veiy flourishing condition 
Dhar in paiticulai is said to be slowly yet steadilir losing its 
importance as a hade centie, its foimei outlets of trade being almost 
closed, and until it is diiectly served by a railway or new industries 
are established, theie is little hope of its tegaining its formei impor 
tance or even maintaining its present position 

A gi eat many of the smaller merchants of the State depend on 
boirowed capital Most are faiily well oft, while seveial haie 
amassed considerable sums in the giain and opium trade 

Savings aie usually invested m the puichase of gold and silvci 
ornaments and jewelleiy, and occasionally it is iiixested in land and 
houses, but practically ne\er m Goveinment securities or ordmaiy 
investments 

VoDor It is sornelimcs put out at interest as loans When ornaments 

aie pawned, the xeaily late ot interest is usually 12 per cent , foi 
peails, 6 to 9 pei cent., tor puie gold 9, and fot silver 12 per cent 
When land and houses are mortgaged the yeaily mte xanes from 
6 to 9 pel cent The rate of interest on unsecured loans vanes fiom 
12 to 18 pel cent according to the ciedit of the bouower A certain 
class, howevei, makes a laige profit by lending small sums to pool 
people at exoibitant rales This mode of money lending is known 
as reh and is, unfouunately not at all uncommon When suits in 
such cases aic brought into the Darbar comtSy-hqwevei, it is the 
practice not to allow moie then 12 per cent notwithstanding any 
stipulation 01 agreement to the con ti ary 

Chief Imrcris imports are Vice, salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, groceries, 

and Kxpotta kerosme oil, glass, hatdware, crockeiy, timber, stationery, books, 
paper, yam, twist, and piece goods > 

Rice IS now chiefly imported from British India. Before the 
opening of the Ratlara Godina Railway, howevei, it used to be 
brpHght to Dhai' from Ramfahapnr and Rfinapui m Jhabya, RSigarh 
iii GWhlkif, Jobat and AH RSiput, 
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Salt was foimerJy biought entirely by pack bullocks fiom Gujarat 
and Rallam That biought from Gujarat was known as baiugia and 
that from Ratlam as pachbhach a, the latter was cheapei than the 
baid^ia At present only bardgi’a is used tliioughout the State 
It is made fiom bnne wells and pits on the holders of the Ran of 
Kachh Wholesale puichases of salt are made at Kharaghoia 
whence it is imported by Railway to Barnagai and Mhow, and by 
carts to Dhar About 12 waggons, each containing 309 maunds 
(oi 11 tons) ate impoiled aunuallv to the Dhar town 

The metals puncipalh imported aie gold, siher, biass, copper, and 


About 1894 when the price of siher fell very low, it -was largely 
impoited but duimg the famine of 1899 and the bad years that 
followed it, large quantities of gold and silver left the State iii the 
foim of ornaments As no duty is imposed either on the impoit or 
expoit of gold and silver, figures aienot available to shew the 
weight and value of these metals either imported or exported 
Sheets of copper, brass, and non are imported in small quantities, 
but ready-made vessels and dunking pots are biought in large 
quantities irom Poona, Nasik, Ratlam, and Moradabad. lion is 
brought mainly from Bombay, Mhow, and Indoie by Bohoias It is 
used for wheel-tyres, cart a^-les and for making tools and implements 
and sundry ai tides required for agricultural and domestic purposes. 

Dates, gioceries, kerosme oil, cocoanut oil, glass lamps, buckets, 
tubs , etc , aie brought from Bombay, Mhow and Indoic 

Books, stationery and paper, both writing and printing (Indian and 
Foieign), are brought from Bombay, Poona, Lucknow, and Calcutta 
Wood and timber are brought from Bombay, Khandwa, Harda, 
and Indore 


Steam spun twist is brought fiom Bombay, Khandesh, and Indore, 
and sold to the country v/eavers Of piece goods, made by hand’ 
turbans are chiefly imported from Chanden, Delhi, Sarangpur, Ujjain’ 
and Indore , women’s robes {sd>J$, lugdas, pdtals, &c) , and men's 
waist cloths [dhotais, ii,pamat, dupattat., etc), from Mabeshwar 
Chanden, Burhanpur, Sarangpur, Nagpur, Ahmadabad, Barnagar’ 
Ujjain, Indore, and Madras ^ 

Silk cloth, simple and lace, such as plidmban patthams, Ithans 

kads, mugtas, Qtc , are imported from Poona, Burhanpur, Benares 

and Ahmadabad ' 


Of machine made cloth, the coarse cloth is mostly obtained from 
Indian mills, the finer cloth fiom foreign mills 


The chief exports are wheat, gram, jowd, , and maixe These are 
mostly exported to Mhow, Indore and Bombay , of sprees, cornander. 
fijwah, chi hs, etc , go mostly to the neighbouimg States , of oil seeds, 
fdb, ranich, linseed, and poppy seed are exported to Bombay of 
othei products, cleaned cotton (i,«) is exported to Indore and 
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Khondesh, manufactured opium to Bombay, and crude opium to tbs 
neighbouring States, tobacco is sent to Mar-svar No figuies foi 
export and import are available, as distinction is not made between 
local and foieign pioduce, and no leliable returns are kept 
MarlsatB nnd The cbief Centres of trade and the principal market towns in the 
trade cantres Dliar, KukshI, and Dliarampun. At Dhar, besides the gene- 

ral market which is held every Thursday, a subsidiary hat is held 
twice a week ( Sunday and Tuesday) for the convenience of the 
Bhils who bring inferior wood, bamboos, fuel, grass, and other 
minor forest pioduce for sale, mostly in head loads Firewood 
IS also brought in bullock carts. 


Weekly markets are held at the headquarters of all the 
parganas, except Maiidu and Nimanpur The market days are — 


Targaiift 

Name of loonlity 

Market day 

Sundarsi 

Sundarsi 

Monday. 

Dhar 

Dhar , 

Thuisday 

1 

Kesur 

Saturday 

/ 

Badnawar . 

Wednesday 

Badnawar .. 

Nagda 

Monday 

Kanwan 

Tuesday 

f 

Dharampuri 

Tuesday. 

J 

Gujri , 

Thursday 

Dharampuri | 

Lunera Senior 

Sunday 


Sundrel 

Thursday 

t 

• Dhamnod 

Friday 

Nalchha 

Nalchha 

Tuesday 

Thikri 

Thikn 

Friday 

1 

Kukshi 

Tuesday. 

Kukshi ^ 

Gandhwani 

Sunday 

1 

Siiighana 

Thursday 

1 

Lohari 

Monday 


The markets held at headquarters, and those at Kesur, 

Kanwan, Sundrel, Gaiidhwani are the most important These 
weekly markets and the religious festivals or fairs held during the 
year are the prmcipal commercial meetings which lake place in • 
the districts. 

The markets at pargatta headquarters are gathering as well as 
distributing centres, but the village markets are mamly distributing 
centres, whence the village population obtains all the necessaries , 
such as groceries, spices, salt, oil, tobacco, metal and earthara 
vessels, coarse cloth, etc. To a certain extent corn, cattle and i 
opium are also collected for sale. 

The cattle markets 'at Dhar, KanWaii, Dharatnpuri andKukshf' 
ar«^weil*lcQiowila»d^gttrg(?t c^ureba^ers from Khatidesh and ' 
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The sellers in these weekly markets are of representative chaiactei, 
lew m number and aie as a lule the pioduceis of the commodi 
ty they sell, sucli as potters, oil men, tailors, and other craftsmen 
The rest are generally petty independent dealers in vaiious 
necessaries, such as cloth and grocery Most of these sellers are 
inhabitants of the State, the numbers which come from neighbouiing 
States being very small, and are chiefly Chhipas Most of the sellers 
are Itinerant and visit several markets m regulai order 

Shop-keepers are found in all large villages They are geneially 
Banias A village Bama of this type geneially keeps a stock of all 
the ordinary necessaries of life required by villagers He is both a 
distributoi and a gatherer distributing necessaries of life among the 
villageis and collecting com, ghi, and other produce which he sells to 
the big merchants m towns. He also lends money to villagers and is 
a veiy necessary factor m a village community In money matters 
he IS assisted by big pierchants in towns who employ him as their 
agent in collecting corn or opium. 

The principal castes engaged in trade are Banias, Muhammadans, 
Bohoras, Brahmans, and Kachhis The Banias and Brahmans deal 
in corn, cloth, opium, money-lending, grocery, etc , Muhammadans 
and Bohoras m glassware, hardware, cutlery, metals, metal-work, 
stationery, provisions, patent medicines, spices, &c , while the Kachhis 
are wholesale merchants, and deal generally in cloth and Ittrana 
(spices), of all sorts 

The medium of exchange is the kaldar oi British Indian rupee 
hiindis, and Government cunency notes The last are giadually 
coming into general use but are not popular 
Bartel has become a thing of the past, except in the case of veiy 
pool vilkigeis, and the Bbils who often exchange foiest produce and 
timbei for necessaries such as salt, chillis, oil, iojbacco, etc. 
Vegetables and fruit are often given m exchange for gram by 
hayvkers, while the Bohoias and pedleis exchange small brass pots, 
etc , for old clothes Local produce such as corn and opium is collected 
for export by daldls or brokers who negotiate bargains between the 
cultivator and the merchants or their agents In some cases large 
merchants send their agents wito the districts, and buy up gram and 
opium at favourable prices before tl^ey are ready for the market, 
advancmg half or even three quarters of the price in payment of the 
revenue due to the State from the cultivator This practice locally 
known az jalap was ^ound to be highly injurious to the cultivatoi and 
has now been authoptatively abohshed in the State The practice 
was oommon only in Nimar and not in Malwa 
The nearest railw,ay stations to Dhai, are Mhow, Indoie, and Bar- 
nagar on the Eajputana-Malwa Railway Mhow and Indore he 
34 and 38 miles east of Dhar, and Bamagar 38 miles north, AU these are 
connected with Dhar by metalled roads which form the chief highways 
for. commerce, Excepting the three detached pargams of Sundarsi, 


Village aliop 
koepois 
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Hoatea and 
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niiAr; stah 


BanjRrflB 


WaiGHTS 


SOHBB 

Preoious 

atones. 


Pearls 


Gold and 
Silver 


Inferior 
metals and 
artlolea o{ 
Bullc, 


Nimanpui and Kulwhi, the other paifiancts of the State have du^ct 
communication by metalled loads ivith Hie capital anil a ith othci ci n 
tres of trade Short blanch loads join Thikii and Ihiar.unpiin to thr 
Agra Bombay trunk road andBadnnvai to tlu ]Mho\v Nasaab id road. 

Before the existence of metalled loads the Banfiras weie earners 
of goods all the yeai lonnd Ihey cairied on a legulai tianspoit 
vice between important cenhes of tiado, and though eauving goocL 
was their chief avocation they not infrequently traded on then own 
account, nhonever such a couise proved to be piofitablc Ihit sinca 
the opening of the metalled roads cariving is done almost whollj by 
bullock carts as that means is both more economic and convenient 
Where no carnage roads exist or wheie they become quite unsci- 
viceable in the monsoon, the Baniara agency is still employed 

All trade ivith the neighbouung States of Indore and Gwalior is 
earned by road, but that with British India by raihvay 

For weighing precious stones and pearls the m eights most coin- 
monly used are — 

1 V iswa (t e ,S full sized grams of linseed) = i Pao fait 
2 Pao ratis = 1 Adhi rati 

2 Adhi ratts ~ 1 Path 

24 Raitis = 1 Tank 

The weights are usually madeeithei of a gate o: coinelian higlili 
polished and of conical shape 

Pearls though weighed, like diamonds, against rahs are valued 
according to chao mto which the ratts are coni erted in accordance 
with somewhat intricate rules Dealers in pearls always keep leady- 
made tables in which the equivalent number of Uiaos, dokdds, and 
baddms are shewn — ■ 

16 Baddms (almonds)" 7 DoMa, 

100 Doldas - 1 Chao 


For weighing gold and silver the unit weight is the 7o7a which is 
equal to 12 tndsds (mdshas) a mdsa being equal to 8 gunjas 
The standard tola weight is generally made of brass oi bell metal 
and is either square or circulai in form In Dhai , however, a tola 
is equal to one Hah-Ujjam rupee plus mdsa , ox else I Imperial 
rupee plus i mdsa. Since the mtiodiiction of Kaldar com, however 
the Imperial rupee has been popularly regarded as the standard tola 
especially m buying and selling silver 


Inferior metals and other ordinaiy articles aie sold by the following 
table — 


5 Tolas 
2 Chhatdks — 
2 Adhpdos — 
2 Paos = 
2 Adhseers = 
2i Seers = 
2 Paseris 
4 Phans = 
12 Maunds = 


1 Chhatdk 
1 Adhpao 
1 Pao 
1 Adhseer 
1 Seer 
1 Paset i 
1 Dhaii 

1 Kachcha Man or maund {20 
1 Mdfti (kachcha). , \ 
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A M?hvi tnanl Is equal to 240 seeis or G palka niaunds of 40 
seeis each. 

100 Mam’i = I Maiids^a. 

100 Maudsa'i— 1 Kcindsa 

Befoie the int) eduction of cast non weigfhts, the old weights con- 
sisted of squate pieces of wiought non weighing from 5 seeis down 
to a half cltliafdl Each piece was maiked with an authoritative 
mark which wananted its genuineness as a legal weight. 

The new sets now in use throughout the State were introduced in 
1898 


Each set consists of 8 pieces 

1 Dhan S Sects 

( 100 

Imperial rupees ) 

1 Pasetl 01 

adhaiseer 


2i Sects 

(200 

Impeual rupees ) 

1 Seer 


1 Seer 

( 80 

Imperial lupees ) 

1 Adhsoev 

= 

i Seer I 

( 40 

Imperial rupees ) 

1 Paoseer 

= 

i Sect 1 

( 50 

Imperial rupees ) 

1 Adhpao 

= 

§ Seer * 

( 10 

Imperial rupees ) 

1 Chhatak 

= 

yV Seet 

( 5 

Imperial rupees ) 

1 Adh chJiatak = 

■jV Seer 

( 2] 

Imperial lupees ) 


Each piece, except the last, lias its weight stamped on it, together 
With the name of the State in Hindi and English and the yeai of issue. 

Sets are obtained flora the State stores for Rs* 3 4-0 
In Milages, vtgetaplcs sellers especially use the kauicha seei which 
is equal to half OjQpakha seer gnven above 
Articles aie sold in bulk by maunds and mauls 

Five weights are issued by the State, of the following denomina- Bulk weighli 
tions . — 


10 

Seers — 

Adhainan>. 

20 

Seers = 

Man (kachcha). 

40 

Seers = 

Man (palika). 

60 

Seets ~ 

Dedttian 

80 

Seers = 

Dottian 


In Malw'a almost all ai tides whethei solid or liquid, and gram are 
sold by these weights 

There is no diy measuie of capacity m the Malwa division But ■'r 

in Nimar all gram and eimn the ground nut is sold by measure, the ^ 
table being 


Muha 

- 

Adhpao 

Tichta 

= 

Paoseer. 

Tull 


Adhseer 

d^angatt 

= 

1 Seer. 

Chauki 

= 

4 Seers 

16 Chauki 

= 

1 Man. 

12 Maunds 


1 Mdnl 


A chauki is the measure of dapacity which will exactly contain 
[a seers weight of giaias of mms or jowdr 
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In othei tracts wheie measmes of capacity are in use the stamlarcl 
measuie is formed, by taking equal portions of Na\ Dhanya (luno 
kinds of grain) viz , bailey, sawan, tiagli, gram, wheat, biijta, joivdr, 
nee, and tfuir, and taking a certain weight of tlip mature A measure 
which exactly contains this amount foims the'standard moasuro 
t The oiigin of this pcculiai standaid or chauli, used in Nimai is not 
traceable A Nmiaii mam is equal to 768 seers by measure, These 
measures aie now invauably made of sheet non and are hndiical 
m form They used at one time to be ol coppei or -Rood Fach 
standard weight bears the State stamp on it, without winch it, is 
not regarded as genuine. 

Liquid measure is not used either m Miilwa or in Nimai 
SnrM for measuie, but a seei by measure is exactly a seer 

liquid Bub by weight, and the use of the measuie is simply a matter of conven- 
lence Oil m small quantities is sold to petty purchasers by means 
of ^.crlas which are of two sizes, holding a ch/iafak and adhpao, 
respectively 

In Nimar g/» (clarified butter) m the liquid state is purchased 
by the Bamas from its manufacturers by palas holding a pao weight. 
But they sell it to others by weight only 

Liquor is sold by bottles measuring quart, pint, half pint, and the 
lower quantities by small measures 

Mcastae by The most common measures used aie the hat (uibit) of 21 inches 
gaz 01 war (yard), and adhawar ( half-yard) The hdi and gaz 

are sub divided into gtrahs. 

li Tassu = 1 Gtrah 

8 Giiah I 1 ^ 

12 Tassu § ~ 1 (oM&tO. 

2 Hats = 1 Gaz, war iyatd), 

The English yard is, however, commonly used now-a-days 

In some places gaz and war are synonymous terms In the Dhar 
town, a gaz is now synonymous with a hat, the gaz as mentioned 
m the old table above being practically out of use 

Silk cloth and valuable cotton cloths such as men’s waist cloth 
(dhotis) , women’s weaiing robes (liigras and sdiis) , and tlie coarse 
country cloth hhadi, dhongada, &c , are sold by the hdt or cubit, all 
othei Cloth by the yaid 

As a rule cloth of all kinds is sold by length But darls manufac- 
urecl m the Central Jail at Dhar, and jhoras and pdl-pattis made in 
ceitain villages, aie sold by weight 

Kamhals, patadas and piece-goods (thdns) are sold to wholesale 
purchasers by numbei The unit in the fiist two cases being a kori 
or scoie, the last being sold singly 

Cloths manufactured to meet special requiienionts, such as saris, 
tugras, dhotars, itparnas, muktas, pagadls, Sio , aic sold in entire 
Pieces. 
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The ineasUies in conimbn use consist of an iron bar, kss tliui 
half an inch in width and maiked with sub divisions Ihe cubit 
used by the Kabala Da/tat (Registration oflice) measures 21 inches 
Very few ai tides are sold by this measure 

Bamboo matting is sold eitbei by the square cubit or foot, and 
slabs and planks by the square toot 

This measuie is invariably used in measunng land, and in work 
done by the Public Woiks Detpaitment, such as painting, plastering, 
paving, colounng, white washing, ceiling, roofing, etc 

Inland sun eying the acie is now used officially The ordinary 
measure, lioivever, is the higha, which is equivalent to a jaub of 100 
hands square (each hand being equal to 20 inches) A bi^ha that 
measuies 166 66 square feet or 0 625 of an acie or 4 blghas 
equal 2\ acres 

In masonry and earth work the most common measuie is either 
the cubit O' toof lu die case of cipciica kinds of timbei the 
measuie is the cubic foot but it is often sold by weight 

Lime, 1 e , dry chunam for building purposes is sold by the peti or 
box which measures 1 J X 1} X 1 foot The contents weigh about 
BOpakka seers and therefore three peiis make one tnani. 

Small quantities of bamboos, Sfigih, &.c , are sold by the kotl or 
store and large quantities by hundreds and thousands 

Cut 01 hewn stone is sold singly oi by huudicds and uncut by Ihi 
cartload 

Country made bnclvs and tiles aie sold by thousands 
Cocoanuts aie sold by hundreds mangoes by hundreds oi by 
chhakadis , a chhakacli means six In Dhar 32 chhakadts make 
one bundled Lemons are sold by hundreds. 

Since 1900 a change m the offical year has been introduced. Meature of 
Before that the official year was the Mdlwl Fasli ' which is two 
years behind the fash proper introduced in the reign of Akbar It 
begins on the day on which the sun enters the fifth astensm or the 
^Ingshiia Nakshatra about the sixth of June. The Christian 
eia IS now followed and the official year begins on the first of July 
The people, however, follow their own eras, the Hindus the 
VtJiYam Samvat eia and the Muhammadans the Hijn For most 
Hindus the Samvat year begins from Chaitra ( March and April ) ; 
but the Hindu trading community of this part commence it on the 
fiist of Kdriik Sudi (light half of October-November) Hmdus 
who live noith of the Narbada begin the month fiom the nexf day 
aftpi Lim full noon, nut fhoip Inirg to the sourh, on the dsy sue 
ccoding the Hl, i-inoi In other i/oids on the noilh side of Kaibada 
t.ie Menu be, gins v I’h ihc dark fortnight {Dad}), v bile on the south 
*t begins V uh the bught ToitiTglit C S’-d/ ) 

’ I 1 ' jo 11 n.irerl lien' 1 *- is in f, -'Ll ho-vvETPr thr Ufeen 

T 'iiIliT I.’ o lull j<]t,nn Jii A TC lojO pr iR ,C A. P Jtvaa prolnb.i biongtt 
iill,.'> Oeiitinl inclin i hr 'JiritJ 'is 
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Section VII -Means of Ooinmunication 
(Table XV) 

Although the Rajputana Malwa Railway passes thiough the 
Badnawai pargana no railway station has been opened uithin State 
limits 

The patgmias of Kukhsi and Simdaisi depend on the Godhia- 
Ratlam and Ujjain-Bhopal lines rebpectnely, the neaie:,! stations 
being those of Meghnagar on the former and Kali Sind and Leieha 
on the latter railway These lines were of inestimable benelit duuni, 
the faimne of 1899-1900 enabling food gram tolbe distributed m the 
most remote parts, and it was entirely owing to them that food giain 
was available throughout the affected aieas. 

The puces of gram, oil, cotton, &c , have risen ou mg to increased 
facilities of export, while the prices of fine cloth, kerosme oil, 
European stores, and all articles from Bombay have been lowei ed 
Owing to the absence of close communication between the State 
and the railways, little or no effect is noticeable in the language or 
habits of the people 

In 1S91 the total length of metalled road m the State was 127 
miles, 52 of which were constructed and maintained by Government, 
and the rest by the State Of the Agra Bombay grand ti unlc road, 
which traverses theThikn and Dh.axs.m'pwi parganas, 28 miles hem 
State territory This, the oldest road in the State, is constructed and 
maintained by Government The next important load is the Mhou - 
Nimacb toad which was constructed by Government from con tabu- 
tions made by the Native States through whose land it passed 
The section in Dhar territory extends over 37 miles (from 2l to 58 
miles), was taken in hand in 1868, and completed in 1873 The 
contribution of the Darbar towards this road and the budge ovei the 
Chambal at Ghata-BiUod amounted to Rs 1,52,260 and 50,000 
respectively The third road, the Dhar-Lebhad-Tirla road (17 miles) 
was also contstructed by Government from State contribution 
It was commenced in 1873 and completed m 1876, the contribu- 
tion amounted to Rs 1,02,057. The annual charge for maintenance 
and repaus from Lebhad to Tirla is Rs 4,800 

The most important State road is the Dhai-Dudhi. This road joins 
the Bombay Agra road near San-Kota, a small village two miles 
south of Gujn 

A deviation was ultimately made fromDudhi. the original place at 
which It was proposed to meet the great trunk road, but the old namh 
remained* It is 30 miles in length and was constructed during 
1860 64 at a cost of about five lakhs Since the opening of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the Dhar-Mhow feeder road, hoiv- 
ever, traffic on this road has piactically ceased The second State 
toad is the Lunera-Mandu (lO miles)- This made the famous ruined 
fort moia easily accessible The remaining five miles of State road 
aie in and about Dhai town, Dliaiampuri and Kukshi, 
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Dining the last 12 years the totallength ot road has been mcieased Pre^iont 
by 1G3 miles, only 34 of which, however, have been metalled, the 
lest being still incomplete 

These loads may be placed m three classes , those uiidei Cenlial 
India Public Woiks Department, under the Bhopawai Agency lingi 
nepi and under the Daibai Public Woiks Depaitment All paiticu- 
lars are given in table No XV. 

The total length of all classes of roads at piesent is 303 miles, 172 Total milonge 
being metalled Ot these 38 miles (all metalled) are classed as mdiutenttnco 
Imperial, 79 (63 metalled) as contributed, and 186 (71 metalled) as 
State loads The annual cost of maintenance on contributed roads 
extending over 27 miles is Rs 5,738 

The extension of railways has throrvn the Bombay Agra and the 
Mhow Nitnach road somewhat into disuse, but has increased the 
number of feedei roads to railway stations 

The Narbada is the only river in the State on which a feiiy is pornos or 
maintained Femes are situated at Khalghat and Dhararapuri diu 
ing tho rams When the stream falls, a temporary tiestle bridge is 
erected at Khalghat 

Several patterns of country cart aie used in the State They differ Convoynuoes, 
with the nature of the country and the character of the roads A 
gieat iinpiovement is noticeable in carts, the antiquated and clumsy 
pattern being lapidlj supeiscded by lighter vehicles The prevailing 
patteins of cail may be dnided into two general classes, the Malwi 
and Nimari, each class baling sub classes 

Accoidmg to then use they are divided into kvsaul oi agucultural 
calls, called oada {gdia) , oi hh di lent or caits foi carrying loads, 
geft i (gddi) or damul and iawdi t-gddi or the carts foi carrying 
passengers called gadl, chliakada, a damnt ands/iigmin 
The common types found at Dhar and in the Dhar jpargma are 
described below 

The gdda is a heavy and clumsy vehicle Its fiame woik called 
ffidch, consists of three beams airanged in the form of an isoceles 
triangle, the base measuring about 3 cubits (5 ft 3 inch. ) and each 
side 9 cubits Between the base and the apex three or more cross 
pieces are fixed, which project beyond the side beams and have 
holes at then ends foi the insertion of the uprights called hhadwa, 
which form the sides of the cart The wheels are made of three 
solid hlocl b of VI ood joined togethoi bv a ina-sr c ironli'c The 
ask' holC' aie Imcd v iP’ 'rcii i ng> caded wio/fi's llio p'le is 
gvTCia’b nic' icof dt roiff (/lirogi"ssits u voed Die //irnw.'ii 

aiP jiie-ced fo. the ->sert’Oii o'’ bamboos, ihe '■pace bcivecnthe 
bamboos beii'g uosed v un a rope net oi matting Ibe nkc cr jwJ'a 
IS txed ai ii’e apex of the triangle W'hich fo ms the boJv Though 
du’usi and hea-v-y, there carts are aery isefnl foi carrying large 
quantuK’s ol guaas a 'cl fic'd p^odice Such c-mts are isuallj drawn 
by four oxen end cost about Rs 60 to SO. 
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The gddi IS of much the e une nnkc ^ Lui i. i-iiaAa t.ju! 
lighter, and the wheeb, which aie about 3 iei,! iii clniuct(\ , atf made 
with spokes The a\le is ot non It is drawn bj- two Imhorks nua 
carries about 3 manis. Us cost n from 40 to 60 mpcc 

The bhdrlasi gadt, or bhiiibaiddtt t^ddi as it is uuiall\ ca'it-d 
locally, has an oblong hame gcneiilli si\ mbit-, long .uul tbice ciifuts 
wide It IS supported on two poles t alh d jinla'. v Inch au ii cd into 
a solid block called the rr/ /in i, to which the iron a\lc is iltachtj. 
The wheel9t;;^ve twelve spokes each and are largti in tho 
diameter than those of the gddi It is, geneialb speaking, lighter 
than the g^di, but carries as much oi even mote It is surnionntcd 
by an arched covering of matting These carts are used for carrying 
goods, and occasionally passengers They are diawm by two bullocks 
and cost about Rs 30 to 40 

The sawdri gddi (damtti 01 chhkada) is a light vehicle capable 
of accommodating four or five persons In form and make it is 
similar to the gddi, but is much shorter, lighter, and more elegant. 
Where good roads exist it is often fmmshed with spiings. Th€) 
cost is about Rs 60 to 75 

The shtgram is a superior variety of sawdrl gddi, and though 
a little heavier, it is more comfortable than a datnni It is aKvays 
set on springs and is furnished with a door, small windows, a step 
and lamps It has a waterproof top and is lined and cushioned 
inside. The outside is painted or varnished When properly screen- 
ed it serves as a zandna carnage It is generally drawn by a pair 
of bullocks. Tfie avejugfidOSt Qf it is about Rs 125 to 150 

The Dhar tonga is a well-known vehicle in these parts Its pattern 
was the Khandesh-ifrnwwl It was introduced about 25 or 30 years 
ago As a rule, it is springed and accommodates foiu passengers. 
It IS drawn by a pair of pcuios Tlw,.e me about 50 -'ll h loiigat at 
Dhar, which form the ordmare mode of conveyance between Mfiow 
and Dhar and even through tue parganas where there are tolerable 
fair weather roads The average cost of the tonga with a pair of 
pomes IS about Rs 125 to 150 

In the Kukshi pargana the bamboo cart biult without the use of 
nails IS still met with 

Motors Motor-cars are also coming into vogue, and an attempt was made 

to institute a motor car postal and passenger service between Dhar 
and Mhow The attempt did not prove a success however 
? 09 fr and During the greater part of the 19th century, the Brdhmanhddk 
(Tabfe*^ ® Well Icuown mstitutiOn in these parts, was the' chief means of cairy- 

XXIX). mg letters between various places in Central India and Rajputana, 

not served by the Imperial post It was purely a private institution 
organized and conducted by Jaipun Bralimans whence its name 
Stations were established m most Native States m Central India and 
Rajputana, and though it received some help from a few Darbars, it 
WAS chiefly supported by the merchants and traders, who, besides using 



Uip letuLu ItUcr ser\ica, u bed to oblaui special couiieia or 

lot uigenl ^\o)k he foe toi cam ing lelteis not excec-ding 
t\.o /oh/s ni aught was h lif an-anna No disLinclioii was obser\ed 
between paid and unpud Ictteio On payment of a small e^trafees 
not exceeding two annas letters could be legiatcrcd and an aUtnow- 
ledgm&nt fiom the addres-^ee was dcliveied to the sendei With the 
spiead ot the legulai postal and telegraph lines the old sjslem 
gradually died out 

Official coirespondence between head quaiters an^ the diflercnt 
patgauas was earned b> Stale sow us and scpojs In 18/1, a 
legular postal system w is eslabbshc d bj the Daibai and all the 
paiganai,, except Nimanpui and Sundarsi, were included in the 
'ocheme The post was eairied over HO miles 
-Iheie weie 11 stages, the number of lunneis being 38. The total 
expendituie incuiied was Rs 2,652» The levenue from private 
fetters v^as veiy small, not e'ccedmg Rs 125 a xear 

The scheme failed, and in 1874 a reveision to the Btdhjuam-ddk 
system was made, the contractor leceiving Rs 1,820 per annum to 
cover the expense of lunneis and the maintenance of the Post Office 
at Dhar The arrangement worked faiily satisfactoiily and was 
lenewed annually till 1897 when tlie Daibai postal department was 
revived and placed in chaige of a letircd Post-Mastei of the Govern- 
ment servfice Post offices were opened at the head quaiters ol all 
patgaiias and ihcniaH and inipoi taut tillages Postage stamps of fi\ e 
diffcient denominations — one eighth anna, quaitei anna, half anna, 
one anna and two annas — half anna en\ elopes, and single and dou- 
ble post cards were lutiodueed In all 15 post offices were opened 
and letter boxes placed m si\ important villages The principal 
.ueiago annual statistics foi the three pctiods ate as given below — 


Postal system 

Length of 

Ennneis 

Expendi 

ture 

Loairieii 

nanuolly 

3871-74 (Daibai) 

140 

38 

Rs 

2,652 

6,000 

1874-96 (Contract) 

150 

25 

2,237 

7,000 

1897-1900 (Darbar) 

203 

27 

2,550 

66,810 


The statistics for 1901 weie — 


No of service letters 

39,228 

„ „ book packets 

8,748 

„ ,, parcels 

. 1,116 

„ of private paid letters 

5,604 

„ of unpaid letters 

5,316 

„ of post cards 

5,784 

„ of registered letieis 

924 

„ of bookpost packets 

90 


Total 66,810 


Total mcome ..Rs 1,260 

Total expenditure ...Rs 2,550 
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The charge to the State on account of the department was 
Rs 1,290 

An Imperial Post Office was opened at Dhar in March 1S48, the 
Post-Maslei being given free quaiteis and paid rupees 25 b 5 ' the 
Diihai In 1850 it was decided that free quaitcis and the usual 
protective arrangements should be provided by the Dai bar w'hile all 
expenses in connection with the Post Office and the maintenance 
ot the line w'ould be borne by Government In leturn all State 
coiiespondcnce with the Agent to the Go\ einor-General and the 
Daibar Vakil at the Residency was allowed to go free in cox ers 
franked by the Agent to the Governor General There is no lecoid 
to show when the p:i\ilege of using Government service stamps was 
substituted foi this In 1901 the State postal system was abolished, 
all offices being taken over by the Imperial Postal Department 

The following is a list of the Imperial Post and Telegraph Offices 
in the State with appioximate years of their opening — 

Dhar (1818), Kukshi (1881), Bakhtagaih (1884), Badnawar, and 
MulUian ( 1885 ), Guyii, Khalghat, Dharampuii ( 1886), Bagdi, 
Bidwal, Dotria, Dliamnod, Gandhwaui, Kadod, Kali Baodi, Kanwan, 
Kestii, Kotldieia, Mandu, Nagda, Nalchha, Singhana, Sundarsi, 
Tlukn and Tula (1901) 

Runners iveie leplaced by a mail cart between Dhai and Mhow 
111 1885, but owing to the contractor’s inability to continne the“con- 
tract it was discontinued m 1896 In 1904 a.j,egatgr tonga service 
was introduced 

A thud class telegraph office was opened at Dhai in 1882, and 
combined with the post office in 1881 In Apul 1901 it was raised 
to the laiil of a second class office A combined post and telegraph 
oflice was opened at Kul^slu in 1901 

Section VIII — Famine 
( Table XXX ) 

111 1311 in the icigii of Muhammad Tuglilak, a severe famine 
attnclved this i egion, and the emperor on Ins way to Dhar found famine 
rife “the posts were all gone off the road, and distiess and anarchy 
luled in all the country and towns along the route ^ No lecords 
bAist of any othei early famine, though w’ltlun the last 30 years, four 
or live years of scarcity and high puces have been experienced. 

The part most liable to scanty rainfall is the Kukshi pargana in 
Nmifu 

Ihe dibtiess caused by the failuie of the IJianf is always widei 
and 11101 e keenly felt than when only the tabi crops fail as the 
coiiinioncbt food sUffis, maize, joivat, biijnt and kodon, which form 
the food ot tlie masses, aio grown at this hauest 
IJS.V 11 III ~ "" 
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The years of scarcity were 1877-7S, 1878-79, 1885 86, 1896 97, Years of 
1902 03 lu 1878 79 the failure was due to excessive lam in the 
othei yeais to an insufficient fall 

The famine of 1899 1900 was the most teriible ever witnessed in isss Igoo, 
Mahva within the memory of living men The rainfall of the year 
was only 10 • 76 inches. In July a break commenced and lasted till, 
the middle of September when about three quarters of an inch of 
ram fell in some parts of the State No furthei lain fell during the 
year The deficiency was general thioughoiit the State and the 
whole area was afiected by a gram, grass, and water famine An 
almost complete failuie of both the hha} if and i ahi harvests occuired 
Relief woiks were started at the beginning of September 1899 
and were not closed till the end of September 1900 The total 
number of persons coming on lelief works being 5,691,055 while 
674,791 leceived gratuitous relief 
The moitality among animals was very high, over 37,000 head of 
cattle perishing 

The total expenditure on relief works was 4 • 6 lakhs, and that on 
gratuitous aid Rs 43,598, the famine costing with establishment and 
other charges m all 7 • 08 lakhs 

The most disastious effect of famine and the years of scarcity that Btfeota of 
preceded it was the gieat reduction produced m the population 
which was clearly shewn by the census hgiiies of 1901 

In 1902-03 scanty lainfall again produced scarcity which assumed Pioteotive 
a very severe type m Nimli, and necessitated the opening of relief Meiames 
woiks in the Kukshi paigaiicr and in parts of Mfilwa 

The total number of units maintained on lelief works was 
1,226,371, the numbers obtaining giatuituous relief being 39,773 
The total expenditure was 1*8 lakhs — 

Relief Works Rs 93,362, special establishment (4,835), mis- 
cellaneous ( 3,448 ) , giatuitous relief (3,801) , special police ( 1 ,039 ), 
tools, etc , ( 2,500 ) , talikavt ( 74,481 ) 
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Section I -Administration 
(lables XVI to XXVII) 


eIod/ Anand Rao I the State possessions weie scalteied 

over India from Kotah to Poona including paigaras in the Deccan, 
Khdndesh, Rajputana, and Gujardt The land m Central India 
included the^flrgffiiffs of Dhar, Ndichha, Badnawai, Sanwsr, Khair- 
abdd, Tdl and Berasia in Mahva , Dongla, Kothada, Dhaianipuri, 
Babanei and Kukslii in Nimdr, and Sunel, Dug paddv. Agai-Barde 
and Mandawal in Sondhwara Undei ifashwant Rao I, these posses- 
sions were augmented, but just before the settlement of Malwa 
by Sir John Malcolm, Mama Bai actually held nothing but Dhar 
Itself, though the Jdgir, still comprehended nominally, the parganas 
of Dhai, Nalchha, Badnawar, Dharampuri, Sultanabad, Balkhed, 
Kukshi, Tal Manddwal, Dongla, Berasia and Sundarsi 

m MfSr" deh-jhadas, which are still kept up, 

(liiys Villages and parganas are described evactly as they were in the days 

of the Mughal empeiors From these village records it appears that 
Kothc^a and not Kukshi was the chief seat of the pargana and that 
Kukshi was only one of the four iappas or sub divisions, the other 
three being Lohari, Gandhwani and Smghana 


Chief 


The pargauas also belonged to different sar leafs Dhar, Nalchha 
Mandu, Dharampuri and Kothada belonged to sa, Idr Mandu , Sultan- 
abad and Balkhed to sarka, Bijdgarh, Badnawar to sadar Ujjain 
Nimanpui to sa^kdr Handia, and Sundarsi to sa>kdf Saiang 
pu. In those days Dharampun had three fa^s (subdivisions), 
Dol, Taripui. and Khujawa , Sultanabad (Thikn) had five, Haveli 
Bhoinda, Umarda, Limrdni and Balkhed This old nomenclatiue 
though now obsolete, haspreseived the old revenue dmsions, aL is 
still used in deteimimng the charges of the Mandlcs and Kanungos 
The Chief, under the treaty concluded on thelOth January 1819 ‘ 
has ordmauly full control of all general administiative an7judicml 
matters m his state, the Diwan or minister being the p itpal 
a-,ec.t,ve office,, cha„.d w.,h the s„pe„.s.o» ofa„ it,", 


Hepsthnents 


The pimcipal Depaitments of the admmistroatior 
Revenue, Financial. Public Woiks, Military, 
Fducation, Medical and Survey and Settlement 


are the Judicial, 
Police, Forest, 


Each depa.ime„, „ 

dULenraad 


* Appeiuliz A. 
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the Chief Forest Officer, and Chief State Engineer, Bhopa war, super 
vise the Forest and the Public Works Departments respectively 

The official languages of the state are Hindi and English, the Oftioial Laug 
foiniei IS common to all grades of subordinate service while the 
latter is confined mostly to high officials 

The administrative divisions are thepargauas of Dhar, Badnavvar, AiImiDisttn 
Nalchha, Mandu, Sundarsi, Dharampuii, Siiltanabad ( Thikn ) 

Kukslii, and Nimanpur Tanka is leceued from the Bhumias and 
Badnawar Thakuis Pateli rights aie held in Kavathe village in 
the Deccan. 


The constitution ol the patganat is somewhat disproportionate 
The Dhar patgana has an aiea of 360 square miles, 179 Villages and 
a revenue of Rs 2*6 lakhs , while Mandu has an area of only 28 
square miles and a revenue of Rs 680 The Dhar pai gana is sub- 
divided into three circles, Dhai, Kesur and Ahu , Eharampuii into 
two, Dharampuri and Dhaninod , and Kukshi into three, Kukslii, 
Gandhwani and Siiighana 

As a rule the pargana is in chaige of a kamdsdai who is assisted 
by inspectors, paixvdrls, girddxoars and the usual clerical statf 
The kamdsddr of Kuksln has two thandddrs under him, one 
at Gandhwani and the other at Singhana, where dual jurisdiction 
IS exercised by the Dhar and Indoie Daibais 


The Mandu patgana, however, was until quite lately (1906) m 
chaige of a muniaztm who was also maiiagei of the estate of the 
Mahant of Mandu, known as the Sanwasthan estate The pcctgana is 
now undei the forest department, the muntazim having charge only 
of the estate At Sundarsi where tripartite jurisdiction is exercised 
by the Dhar, Indore and Gwalior Darbdis, only an amin is posted 
The internal village administration has undergone considerable 'Village Auto 
changes from the days of the old village autonomy, though many of 
the essential characteristics of the old constitution aie still evident 
The twelve baluteddr or hakddrs who constitute the village staff 
are still imporjiant factors in the village community They form 
the village corporation They are divided into village seuanls 
and State servants, and include the patel or headman, the patwdit, 
or accountant, the kdmddr, or chaudkan, or mokdU or the pateV& 
assistant, havtlddr, parsat or village priest and astrologei, balat or 
messenger and chauklddr, or watchman. The village servants aie 
the sutdf or carpenter, lohdr or blacksmith, kumhdi or potter, 
ndhavi or baiber, dhobi or washerman and chamdr or leathei 
worker 


The patel whose power and influence are not so great as they Pntel 
were is still the recognised head of the village and a peison of im- 
poitance In many places his office is hereditary He is the medium 
of communication between the people and the State officials, Ins 
chief duty is to look after the village lands and the well-being of its 
inhabitants He reahses the land revenue at the appointed time 
and pays it into the treasury Ha arranges for supplies or rasad 
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(provisions, foddei, iSLc ,) to State officnls on loui and has to be 
thoroughly acquainted \\ilh the boundarieb of the -village As the 
social head of the village, he and his assistants lead all village festi- 
vals and settle petty squabbles and disputes In leturn foi his 
services, he receives a commission of 5 per cent on the revenue 
collections made by him The land and other pci qui sites foimeily 
enjoyed by these men have been resumed by the Darbar 

Pitwaii Next in importance to the stands the pat'ix.ail,\\h.o is the 

village clerk and accountant His office is not now, as a rule, heredi- 
tarary, as he is a paid servant of the State He is generally a Bidh 
man or a Kayasth He keeps the village accounts and prepaies the 
tank or memoiandum shewing the exact amount to be recovered 
from each cultivator at each instalment He fills in the various 
returns -which are sent peiiodically to head quarters Each patwarl 
has a charge of one, or of a group of three or four villages according to 
their size and revenue His pay formerly depended upon the levenue 
of the villages It was calculated at Rs 5 on the first 1,000 rupees 
of the village income, at Rs 4 on the second 1,000, Rs 3 on the 
third , Rs 2 on the fouith , and Re 1 on the fifth or any subse- 
quent 1,000 subject to minimum and maximum limits of Rs 8 and 20 
Pi. patwarl in charge of a village with an mcomo of Rs 5,000 thus 
leceived Rs 15 a month This system has now been abolished as 
well as the still older custom of giving suldi Sukdt was a payment 
in kind levied by the patwdrls from each cultivator Cash salaries 
are now paid to all patwdrls by the Darbar 

K-imdrif. The post of the ltdmddr, called also chaudharl in Malwa, and 
iiiokdtl in Nimar, who assisted the patel in his general duties and 
enjoyed in return certain perquisites, has been lecently (1906j 
abolished 

Hwildiii q-jje haviMdrs duties consisted m going round the fields and 
repoitmg on the standing crops, estimating the damage or injuiy 
done to them, and helping the paid in the realisation of the 
revenue He was paid partly in cash, and partly in perquisites 
from the cultivators The post of havtlddr was abolished in 1905 

Mai The balat, though of low caste, is a most useful and important 

hereditary village servant He is paid by a free grant of land and 
certain hahs on the produce of the fields. He is expected to have 
minute knowledge of every bouse, person, tank, well, and fields 
appertaining to his village and to know every land mark and bound., 
ary either from tradition or observation He provides rasad and 
carries messages and generally assists the patel 

OhRulvlir. The chauhiddr or village watchman is geneially a Mina, Bdgri, 
Rajput 01 Bhil by caste His duty is to watch over the safety of 
the village, to protect the Lhala or threshing floors, to take the 
revenue to the tahsil, to guide tiavellers to the next village, and to 
carry leports, etc , to the thdnas and tahsils, His office was often 
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hei editary and earned with it a piece of levenue free land Lately, 
the cliankiddn system has In -n n. < j ii e , du > I, ■ c' 

been resumed and a month \ sa'. , , i ' slilu c a I ' ■> a ■ ( , i. , 
he gets cci tain small /iff/vs .o i ' o . l lo 

The patsai oi village pri i on u ' i ' me 1. 1 1 < i u , hu. i 1 1 .. 
he IS, he is granted a few > • . ui , •« \b I'a . ^e" nil he 

gets petty fees at all bi'L is, i i ii .> 'J, n, jini i y , d 

funerals at which he offic 'it He . u! ' t e \ .ragi. '<t 
With the aid ot his almanu d . ■> . c .<i ^ . i h li 

the auspicious days and ho > 1 1 . t - ni i , 

foietells good and bad seas . >> ■ id' 

Of the village servants acd an -,>n' Is i ,i pl nc' m ihr 
and mends field tools, chip. .1 . oJ . n._ -ijj) li ta lii> > i’’ 
tent and cattle pegs , the Lf. 1 o nlv' -v . i ' 1 . 1 ' n , !, , 

iron parts of field tools and ..a s u < > n I ^1 ■ i ' , ' 

Irgers and Iravelleis with cai I'n 1 n ilu i/Sv" ni ’u.i,]- j ], 

is also the village surgeon ,v d i.j n Uv' 'u". dm 1! c -.anti 

trims their bullocks’ tails "i i^ium o’ \ '-hii ■ ,i,hO' ilic 
clothes , the c/i«mdi or lea ci woikt 1 ns. in. .lU'’ . ,ik<-, ..pci 
repairs shoes and the leath..i p.ii . o*' i '“Id 1, 'o 1 1 . i I 'itse ' ei: 
necessaiy members of the u) 1 ,i.,nj .ic naid 1 i 'cii kilmn, 

as a rule, with a shaie fiu i t '■ r i\/j ■ t c i' .. 1 i r 0 n d e 

village 

Section II -I.emn’Aiiou '’ud. JUjIic.. 

(Tab!. -\M .1 1 \\ r I 

In e.arly days no regulai 1 a .' .1 i tu.i ‘ \ '> I ( 1 , ci 

was administered by ptmn','' i,l‘, c n cn nl ■ . . 1 ii (>i 

a caste or village, and a sim 1 a .'n t' procc It ic v 's I 11 . .c m 
revenue matters 

Crrmrnal lustice was rn i Cit 1 > ,e- .'•diii n .icr d 1 j i n n ests 

rn more serrous cases bv u u ''irtc < '...'a'- ct . f. f-'t . 

iQven\iQ (tjaraddrs), who <\tt. inJ la -J. tic 1 j, p i el .rns. t 

their farm Banishment, ininiku ..i, r > ii ic \ .ic t ' lOii 11 ' 1 si 

forms of punishment Fn 1 i‘'i(.tcJ tp . l t' ~ nit, 

mutilation for adulteiy I1111' iip em \ .s ,rr'' yui 1 . 'H 
when inflicted was usually tta'j' dt ..aj’ lan u .■! 'iC.i 11 g iuii,r 
an elephant’s foot 

A degrading form of pur. 'n i ’n. cai'cJ dt 1, I t > < hui \ u'ten 
inflicted This consisted . i si .ii 1 1; l' e cuip a on .w .is^ v irh h s 
face to its tad, his head being . area . .i 1 n- c"U''ue' .ni'c h.- 1 ■ td 
with lamp-black, spotted \ iih r.hite He \ o i'’p.i j m id d tl.r. .g'' 
the town to the accompan' n. 1 1 oi ur.i'j’ and .\r*”.'l i >e ■> iI'.’L'u 

, Up to about 1840 all ca‘=e r hit cr i \'l c' ur mi ni. v .ic 1 cud 
rn the Httsin -Kachahari Ciiiun'’ c. s.s Inin Jj,> i uv ’ \ ne 
reppited to the 'I^ofwdl c City Police ll.agi.tiaic who nn. ’0 .> 
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summao inquiry and then sent the case up to the Huzili Kachaltau 
Civil cases were dealt ^>llh by the lamdsdar of Dhn patgana 

In 1843 a civil couit, called the Ndziui adalat, was established, 
but its powers weie not clearly defined 

In 1860 during the first supeiintendency, consequent on the 
minority of AnandRao III ,the lamdsddrs oS pm gaiias were giantcd 
criminal powers which were increased m 1865 In 1868 two new' 
courts were established, those of the Muldztvi Darbdr (afterwaids 
called the Maddr ul Muhdm) and of the Bakshl gii I, the latter being 
a military court These two courts and that of the Nazim adCilat 
and the kamdsddis were all gianted powers to entertain suits up to 
Rs 200 in value Suits of higher value went to the Huzur Kachahan 

In criminal cases the lamdsddrs, kotwdl and fau]-hakshi were 
empowered to inflict imprisonment up to one month, fines up to 
Rs 10, and to administer 18 stripes Appeals were heard by the 
Huzur-Kachaharl, In 1871, twohighei comts were added, the Sadr 
Ainlnl and the Sadr Faiijddti, the fiist hearing civil and the latter 
criminal appeals They also exercised original jurisdiction Between 
1873 and 1898, various modifications were introduced from time 
to tune In 1899, shortly after the supervision began, the whole 
judicial system was reorganised and the powers of certain courts 
were modified Out of the 28 comts that then e>isted, 9 were 
brought under reduction, and the powers of the other courts 
were increased so as to bring them more into line with those of 
British Indian courts Besides the subordinate pargana courts of 
the lamdsddrs and thdndddrs, the courts at head quaiteis were 
the Darbar or the Huzur Couit, the Sadr Court, the city Addlat oi 
the old Sadr Amini and the City Magistrate's Court or Va^^Addlat- 
Fatijddil In 1902, the Dhar City Magistrate’s court was amal- 
gamated with the Sadi Court, and to meet the increased work of 
the Sadi Couit, a joint judge was appointed In 1903-04, the Sadr 
Amin's Couit was abolished, and the Sadr Court was reconstituted 
and formed into a combined civil and ciiminal court, two judges 
presiding, who were styled, respectively. Chief Civil Judge and Chief 
Criminal Judge During the Chief’s minority the Superintendent 
Was given a Judicial Assistant who was invested with the poweis 
of a Sadr Court judge, and decided civil suits not exceeding 
Rs 1,000 in value, and ciiminal cases punishable with three 
gears’ impiisonment In 1905 the post of Judicial Assistant was 
abolished and the Judges in the Sadi Couit reduced to one At 
the same time a new court, that of the Distnct Magistrate, w’as 
established In 1906. the Sar/to Couit w'as abolished altogether 

WU T.tgis No special officer has been appointed foi the purpose of making 

a no J’B ora legulations, lAilien the necessity foi making alterations in 

the existing rules or ftaming new ones aiises, the Darbar issues the 
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rules and orders required in the form of circulars and publishes 
them in the Durbar Gazette for general infoimation. Since 1858 
a large number of such circulars have been issued dealing with ei eiy 
important depaitment of the State 

The only special judicial enactments that have been issued are TjeKialabive 
the Stamp Act (1897), Court Fee Act (1897), and the Limitation Act 
(189S) . Police rules (1893) , Forest Rules (1396) , Ka-»,atd pah^dtis 
(1903) Kaioaid lucnungos. Inspectors, etc (1904) 

Ihe State courts are now 31 lu number, of these courts 12 aie Present 
located in /JnRsd teiiitory and 23 in the tiibutaiy Ihakuuils and coiuts it 
Bhumiats Ihe courts at head quarters are the Daibai Coiut, tlie Head*’ 
Distuct Magistrate’s Court, and the Couit of the City Magistiate ‘■luartors 

The Darbar Court (chiet’s Court) is the highest judicial authority 
in the stale exercising full powers undei the treaty of 1819 
This court also tries all criminal cases in which the piincipal 
Thakurs or Bhimiias (guaranteed and unguaranteed) are per- 
sonally concerned It hears appeals from all subordinate courts 
of the State, and from the comts of the principal Thakurs and 
Bhumias 

The District Magistiate exercises the powers of a fust class Histrlct 
magistrate, with the additional powrrs under Section 30 Criminal ^ 
Pioceduro Code, and can pass sentence of imprisonment up to seven 
years in criminal cases He also lieais appeals from the City 
Magistrate's Court and the paigana Com ts Sitting as a Civil Judge 
he entertains all original civil suits up to the value of Rs 2,000, 
and Small Cause Court suits up to Rs 250. 

The City hlagistrate has the powers of a second class magistrate city Magis 
As civil judge he can entertain original civil suits up to the value of tiate 
Rs 500, and small cause suits up to Rs 50. 

The liamdsddrs of the Dhdr and Dharampuii pai^atias have been Paigana 
relieved of their judicial work by the appointment of two judicial 
officers, one for Mffivva and the othei for Nimai These officers 
exercise the powers of a first class magistiate, and as civil judges 
can enteitain all original civil suits up to the value of Rs 1,000 and 
small cause court suits up to Rs 50 The other paigana courts 
are those ot the. Tiamasdans of Kukshi, Badnawar, and Ninianpur, 
of the nmi/i of Sundarsi, the of Mandu, and thdndddis 

of Gandhwani and Singhana The piesidmg officers of the Badna- 
wai and Kukshi courts have first class magisterial pow'ers, with 
powers to entertain civil suits up to Rs 1 ,000 and small cause 
court suits up to Rb 50 m value, while the Ninianpur laindsdcrr 
and the aimn of Sundaisihave second class magistrate’s powers, and 
can hear civil suits up to Rs. 1,000 in value. The munfaznn of 
Ma«du and the thgmdms of Gandhwffim and Singhana have 
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thirJ class powers, and can entertain civil suits up to Rs 200 
in value 

Othei Courts Besides the above com Is, there is the couit of the Sessions JudRo 
of Nimanpui, and the chief forest ofticei who is invested vitli powcis 
of a Sessions Judge with certain limitations Sentences of ten years 
imprisonment and ovei bemg subject to the confirmation of 
the Dcirbai In civil suits this court has povveis intermediate 
behveen the povers of the lantasdar of Ninianpui and those of 
the Daibdi 

JutiaiHcUoii ^ In 1886 and 1903 the Goveinmeiit of India recognised the light 

MUtoa ” of the Dirbai to e^trcl^e jurisdiction in the guaianteed Thakurats 
and Bhuinials suboidinate to it The Daibnr on the lecognition 
ot this right at once conceded jiuisdiclional powers to such of the 
estate holders as weie deemed capable of exeicising them 

Twenty two courts have now been established, of which 13 lie in 
guaianteed, ‘ and 9 in non guaranteed estates All these courts 
exerust , both civil and ciimmal jurisdiction 

The call jiowers of all the Thakurs aie limited by the rule winch 
piohibits them trying any case exceeding in value S per cent on 
the revenue of the estate The Bhutnias ha\e jurisdiction in suits 
up to Rs 500 m value The cimunal powers vary in different 
estates 

Ihe maximum powers exercised by the Thakius permit the trial of 
cases punishable uiidei the Ciiminal Procedure Code with 10 years 
imprisonment No sentence exceeding one year’s imprisonment 
can, however, be jiassed by the Thakur , he can inflict a fine 
up to Ks 100 Cases beyond these powers are sent to the Darbar 
com 

The iJhuimas me emiioweicd to try all cases which fall within the 
power ol a Second Cl iss MagisLiale Ihey cannot pass a sentence 
c)l imprisonment exceeding 3 mouths, noileiyaluie of mote than 
1C 100 , they can adimmstei 12 stripes 

muuTr ciirainal cases aie fiist instituted m the low cst courts 

o£ cm! Hid (purgaiia, lhakmdt, etc ) competent to tiy them The fiist oi legular 
ti'io *'”c'r o m against the decision^ ot the lowest couils lies ui the District 

lowust tni and the second oi the special appeal lies to the 
loiitiai appcl Darbar Comt which is the highest appellate authority in tlie State 
ft o,int 'uih discontented with the decisions of the Darblr can apply to 

the Political Agent wdio, in his capacity as Political Officei, may, 

1 Miiltlmu, Kuchin BiiroH, Dotrn. Bakhlgirli, J! m liarlOiera, BhurMpuiii, 
(noludmg rinlmuiui), Lhlioti 'Baikhcrii, G irhi, Jimuw, Kill Baon, Eotid^h, 
Kjjiiuliand'liih ’ 
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if he thinks it necessaiy, advise the Daibai or dispose of the 
applications summaiily 

No State codes exist, the principal Biitish Indian Laws being 
taken as a guide, justice being adiuimbteied accoiding to then spiut 
and the usage of the countiy, the pioceduie being modified by 
Daibar circulais Since Biitish siipei vision, hovveier, the tendency 
has been to follow the British Indian laws in the letlei especially the 
Codes of Ci\ il and Cummal Procedure, the Penal Code and the 
Law of Evidence 

Nothing is known as to the cost of the establishment kept up by Cost 
Thakurs and Bhuaiias iii their estates The geneial cost undei the 
head of Law and Justice (excluding Police and Jail' amounts to about 
Rs 20,000 a ycai 

Until 1872 no law existed foi regulating Couit fees In 1872 a 
Stamp Act was passed in which defanite provisions legarding 
court fees were mserted Latci on, a local Coiut Fees Act was 
passed in accordance with which tees are levied 

Oaths are adnnnistered according to established usage Hindus 
accoiding to their position and education, Paiameshwar, Bhagwat 
Gita, the Ganges, the cow, Jowai-mata (grams of jovvai), (S.c , Jains 
by Parasnath or some other Tirtbankais , Muhammadans are 
sworn by the Koran, Parsis by the Zend-Avesta, Bhils \>y Bam 
Blj, or the dog The Bhil holds the Bij (. second day of the iiiaxing 
moon ) in special reverence Twelve such Bijs make his year 
The sight of the moon on the Blj evening is considered most 
auspicious 

Section III — Finance 
(Tables XVIII and XIX) 

Of the financial arrangements of eaily days no records exist, EnlytUys, 
The earliest yadl or memorandum dates fiom the tune of Raja 
Khande Rao (1761 SO) and his son Anand Rao II The tnaximun> 
revenue of the State in those days was 9*2 lakhs, its lerntoues 
including at that time the parganas of Berasia, Agar, etc 

A ialebaiid oi abstract foi thellJfiAt'/ fasli year 1184 (A D 1778 ) 
shews a total revenue of 4*2 lakhs for a period of 28), months ending 
in this year , the expenditihre in the same period being 6 • 2 lakhs A 
tdleband of fasti 1193 (A D 1783 ) shews receipts amounting to 
3 • 2 and expendituie to 3 • 8 lakhs 

This unsatisfactory financial condition was normal in those days, 
owing mainly to the laige mihtary force kept up, of w hich the cost 
far exceeded the resources of the State. 

It was not till the establishment of the British supremacy in 1820 Panod 
‘ that the finances commenced to recover In 1858 the State was 
confiscated and passed under British administration, which was conti- 
i >nued aftei its restoration up to 1864. 
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This statement shetvs the improvement which took place in 
1820 (column 3), and the increased prosperity leached 16 years latei 
(column 4) In Columns 5 and 6 the revenue foi the period of 
confiscation (Febiuary 1858 to May 1860), and supervision (1860 04) 
are given Columns 7 and 8 give the revenue ui the first and last 
veais of Eaja Ramchandra Rao’s lule The remaining columns deal 
with the second period of supei vision 

Great progress was made in the time of the late Chief the adminis- 
tiation of all departments being re-organised, with good results 
The land levenue during his lule of 35 years incieased by 26 pei 
cent , due mainly to the opening up of new country and the inciease 
of iingated land Judicial receipts rose by 180 and customs receipts 
by 190 pel cent The expenditure also increased by 28 per cent , but 
never eAceeded the income, while at the Chief’s death the State held 
1 1 lakhs of accumulated savings invested in Government paper 
It was to be expected that this prosperity would continue to increase 
Unfortunately the unprecedented famine which attacked the State 
in 1899 1900, swallowed up most of the savings, while the years of 
distress which followed absoibed the remainder, and in 1902 the 
Darbar was obliged to borrow 3 lakhs from Government 
The expenditure has increased owing to the more modern and 
efficient form of administration introduced of late years 

The ordinary income derived from each pargana is givtn \n the 
appended table, to which the revenue in the time of Khande Raoand 
also the Mughal revenue as given m the Ain t-Akban is appended 
As legards these figures those of Khande Rao’s day are approximate, 
while It IS impossible to say exactly how fai paigaita boundaries 
have changed since Akbar's day. 


No. 

1 Name 

Khande Eao 

Mughal days 

1 Present 

Seveiiae 

1 

Dhar | 

90,000 

51,982 

411,853 

2 1 

Badnavrar 

98,000 

1 76,405 

136,236 

3 

Dhaiampuii 

50,000 

22,911 

121,548 

4 

Thikri 

10,000 

5,590 

47,992 

5 

Balkhed 

5,000 



6 

Kukshi 

26,000 


95,443 

7 

Nimanpur 

3,000 


5,317 

8 

Sundaisi 

3,000 


5,368 

9 

Nalchha 

13,848 


31,359 

10 

Mandu , 

1,209 i 


872 


In 1899-1900 during the famine the revenues of all the parganas 
except those of Mandp and Nimanpur fell considerably. In the case 
of these two parganah the extraordinary demand for grass compen- 
sated for the loss in ordinary revenue 

Up to the time of the first supervision the accounts were kept on 
the Marathi system, which was based on that of the Mughals. The 


Parloil 1899 
lo 1‘106. 


Parganas 


System ot 
acoonnts, 
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head accountant of each pmgana known as the dajtaydar submitted 
his accounts to the Biizi‘t Pliadnis at head quarters A foim of 
budget called bydhdda was prepared yeaily for each revenue 
division, and adheied to geneially 

Sjatera In 1860 a regular budget was mtioduced, accounts being kept on 

the British system, an officer called Sharisteddi Mdl being head 
accountant Ihe State treasurer was authorised to receive payments 
from all officials but could not issue money except on the signature 
of the highest authority 

The old detailed statements kept up in Maratha days and known 
as kirda, khatdvani and sitda (monthly return) were still used 

In 1899 this system was abolished and the piesent system intro- 
duced A change was made also m the financial year which had 
hitherto been the Mdlwl Fasll The Gregorian Calendar was 
introduced, the official year commencing on the 1st of April , in 1905 
it was again changed to July 1st 

CoiNAon Many coins chiefly of copper, bearing the names of the Khil]i 

oomr'*^ Sultans of Mandu and of Bahadur Sha of Gujarat have been 
discovered at Mandu 

Ently sfcrte The Ponwar Rajas of Dhar had until 1888 a copper coin of then 
own, which was struck at Dhar by Bohoras and Eanias, monopolists 
who paid a royalty {nazrdna) of Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,100 to the State for 
the privilege The monopoly generally lasted for two or three yeais 
At its renewal the device on com was changed and a fiesh royalty 
taken This accounts for the various devices that appear on 
the obveise of the Dhar com which include a 'iwakitka, a 
kunda, a bel leaf, a sparrow, a cannon, a sword, a phatdra, a 
jarrpatlta and Hanumdn carrying a mace in the right hand, and 
Rjanpatla in the left Out ot these coins the one bearing the 
device ol a phardra was current duiing the first superintendency 
It was of two denominations, a pice (quarter anna), weighing 
i tola, and double pice (half anna) weighing one tola The phatdra 
pice was superseded by the janpatka pice, and that in its turn 
by the pice which was struck in 1881. The impression 

on the reverse in the case of the last two coins was the name of 
the State and year of issue m Deva ndgan characters. The 
circulation and currency of the Dhar coin was piactically limited 
to the Dhar town and a few villages in its immediate neighbourhood 
In other parts of the State, the Indore, Ujjain, or British Indian 
coin was used This variety was found to be a great obstacle to 
tiade, w'lnle the ratio of the takkas (copper coin) to the rupee was 
never stationary, fluctuating between 16 and 32 ^ciiidns (4 pice each) 
to a rupee With a view to leniove this uncertainty and general 
inconvenience the late Chief arranged with the Goveinment of India 
for the supply of copper com under Act IX of 1876 Government 
complied with the request, and m 1887 copper coins of the thiee 
denominations current m Butish India were minted vnlh the 
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additional woids " Dhar State ” upon the leverse This coin was 
put ui cii dilation on the 16th of Februaiy 1888 

The State never possessed a silvei coinage In early days the Silver tom 
Salun Shahl oi Gad stHa of the Paitabgarh State m Rajputana, 
foi tried the silvei ciiriency This was superseded by the Indore and 
Ujjaiii Hall Sikka rupees But fiom 1881 1893 owing to continuous 
tall in the price of silver, the exchange value of the Hall rupee 
fell low as to cause serious trouble in legaid to the State revenues 
which were collected in Hall Befoie the depreciation of silvei the 
i-ite of exchange between Halt and the Kalddt oi Government 
lupee, was olteu at par and seldom e^ceeded half anna in the rupee 
in favour of the British com But since 1890 the fluctuations had 
been veiy gieat rising to 12 pet cent and over To put an end 
to these fluctuations the late Chief adapted the Butish rupee 
which became the standaid silver com of the State on the 6th 
June 1894 

To suppress the cuculation of theHdli, and encounge the circula 
tion of lialddr, an import duty of I2i pei cent was charged on Hall 
coins and a similar expoit duly on Kaldat rupees The couits also 
1 C fused to recognise suits oi documents unless the amounls were 
entered in kaldar> and all revenue was made payable m the same 
currencj 

Section IV— Land Revenue 
(Table XX) 

By ancient custom all the land of the State is consideied the Histoiy, 
piopeity of the luler and the contnbutions paid by the Zaminddfs 
01 landholdeis are thus revenue, and not lent 

The Slate revenue history falls into five peiiods The fiist period Penods 
is that of the 86 years from the foundation of the State in 1734 to 
the establishment of peace in 1820, the second from 1820 to the 
confiscation of the State in 1858 , the third trom 1858 to 1 864, the 
first period of British supervision , the fourth fiom 1864 to 
1899, the rule of the late Maharaja Anand Rao III and the last 
the period of supervision 

Very little is known about tluspeuod Village lands were divided ist Period, 
into holdings a rate being fixed on each The collection of the 
revenue, however, was made through farmeis ( ijdi addi a ) who paid 
the amount of the farm into the Stale tieasuiy and made what they 
could out of the cultivator The State exercised no more than 
a nominal control over the ijdraddts and the cultivators were left 
entirely to the meicy of the village officials and ijmaddis who 
exelcised much petty tyranny Even in villages which continued 
khalsd, the methods of realising revenue were most oppressive 
The regular revenue always fell far short of the needs of the Chief, 

, and special cesSes often of a most oppressive nature were levied to 
make good the deficiency, ' 
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8ril period, 
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4tli jicrtod 
1801 1819, 


Dating the first part of this period things lemained much as had 
been Giadually, however, the establishment of order made itself 
felt, and cultivation expanded lapidly It then came to light that 
many tjataddrs held land for which they were not paying levenue 
while they employed a sinallei bl^ha m then measuiements, than the 
standard State btgha in 1837, therefore, a jatib suivey (using the 
jarlb 01 chain of 166f§et) was commenced and completed in 18"12 
Revised rates of assessment were imposed and the fatm of Milages 
was given out to respectable local men and not as hitherto to 
foieigners Thei>ciRas (leases) weie granted for five years, lenew- 
able after that period at an enhanced late The total revenue 
after this settlement was 1,98,878 Hall rupees excluding the 
Berasia patgana with a revenue of 4 4,237 The Nimanpui patgana 
which was all forest land produced no land levenae' 

The rates for laud at this settlement were goyara land from Rs 11 
to Re 1, mdleiru from Re 1 4 to 6 annas The lates were numerous, 
there being 19 different rates for goyara^ and five for mdletru land , 
and it IS difficult to uniaxel the subtle distinctions made in the soils. 

Certain cesses were levied, the most important being bighoii at 
8 annas a btgha on goyara and 6 on mdleint land , and tulat at 2 per 
cent on the assessed revenue These were collected along with the 
land revenue 

The characteristics of this period were the almost unlimited 
power exercised by tjdt addrs and the subjection of the cultivator to 
their impositions 

During this period salutary checks w'ere, for the first time, placed 
on the tjdraddts Lands weie carefully measured, classed and 
assessed according to their crop bearing powei Leases detailing 
all conditions weie given to individual tenants The faimeis of 
revenue weie selected from among local men who had an interest m 
the country and would improve holdings Ihese leases were gnen 
for 5 years Though the revenue decreased on paper , the ease with 
which it was collected made the actual receipts lar larger than they 
had ever been before A full account of this settlement is given lu 
Lieutenant Waid’s “ Reports” of 1862 and 1863 

The land revenue exclusive of payments made by feudatories 
amounted to Rs 3,13,970 

Goyata land was assessed m Malwa at from Rs 11 to 1 8 and 
maL’frn fiom Re 1 6 to 8 annas, m Nimai the lates were fiom 
Rs 5 to 2 in the goyata land and Re 1-6 to 0 4 in mdleiru 

This peiiod is that of the rule of klahaiaja Anand liao III A few 
parganas were re-settled duiing this peiiod, some moie than once 
The D\nrpargana being settled six times, Jihdsgt four, Dhaiampuri 
and Thikn seven, Kukshi thiee, Nalchha twice, and Badnawai and 
Saundaisi once 


Jfor companuon of settlementB see Table xx 

' Land iicai a Tillngo, Ihijaili (md uligatecl c/futh laud. Malctm is diy l.md. 
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The Tjcrtaddu system was only mamtamed m BhflUiand lungle 
tracts, leases being ordinarily given to individual dhateddi'^ (land 
holders) T\\& pahoddis collected the revenue and were lesponsible 
foi the iip-heepof the village records In 1892 a survey by the cioss 
stall and prismatic compass was commenced which was completed 
by a tiaverse suivey m 1901- 

It was proposed to base a new settlement on this survey, but the 
hnancial distress caused by the tamine of 1899 1900 necessitated its 
postponement Thelind revenue at the close of this period was 
Rs 5,04,357, a rise of 60 per cent 

This peiiod commenced with the unpiecedcnted lainine of 1 899 1900 Bth pDriod, 
by which the lesources of the State and of its inhabitants were strained 
to the utmost All savings of the preceding period amounting to over 
11 lakhs weie swallowed up and m 1902 the Darbar was obliged to 
borrow 3 lakhs fiom Government. Duiing 1904 the revenue survey 
was completed and the new settlement has lust been finished The 
aveiage land levenue during this peiiod foi the decades ending in 
1890 and 1900 was 5 2 lakhs, the actuals foi the last foui years 
being 1901-02, 3,02.620, 1902-03, 4,86,629, 1903 04, 5,53,033, 

1904 05, 5,48,510 

These figures show that the State is rapidly recovering from the 
effects of the famine 

The basis of the last assessment was the natiiie of the soil, ils Baenot 
ciop bearing power, the aveiage value of pioduce gathered, possi 
bilities of irrigation, pro-vimity to maikets and good conamunications, 
the class of cultivator, and the fiscal history of the tiact 

The first four conditions given above mainly deteimine the lates Kates ana 
on mdlt,ttu (dry) land and have turned out to be fair and equitable 
In the case of irrigated land, however, this has not proved to be 
the case This was due to the fact that in the last settlement new 
addu ( irrigated land ) was entered which had no real existence at 
the time in the jai^ddandi paiiak (registei ot revenue) on the 
assumption that may eai or so the wells would be repaii ed and 
give an ample supply of water The famine and a succession of 
bad years, howev er, frustrated this hope and caused the assessment 
to fall very severely on the cultivator, necessitating remissions and 
suspensiohs. 

In early days when no land revenue was deuvahle from Niman- Nimanpm' 
pur, certam taxes were levied The most impoitant weie the hel Asspsvmeat, 
:iupa lag (tav on a pair of bullocks) levied at Rs 7-8 a year on every 
pair of bullocks employed by wood cutters to cairy their produce , 
hela jupaAdg a similaT tax on a pair of buffaloes (hela) at Rs 5 
and the hiM dda-ldg or a\e tax at Rs 4-4» These taxes were only 
discontinued m 1901 

The cesses now levied are, patwdn cess, 6l per cent , road cess resaas 
2 per cent , school cess, 2 per cent, and hospital cess 2i per cent. 

Tbf^l 12^ per cent, on land revenue realisations. 
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Under the old tiaradau system the iitiiadar\ men collected the 
revenue from the cultivator It is now collected by the State 
pcilxidns. 

The levenue is collected in instalments [,taii]is ) In the Dhai, 
Badn'twar, Nalchha and Mdndu pargancrs they aie four in numbei, 
4 annas being collected in Januaiy and May, 2 in No\ ember and 6 in 
March In Dhararapun and Thikn they are three, 4 annas being 
collected m Novembei and Maich, and 8 in Januaiy, m Kukshi and 
Sundarsi m November, January, March and May 4 annas each 
collection 

The incidence of the land revenue pei acie of cultivated land 
till oughout the State IS Rs 2 4 2 Most of the re\enue is derived 
tiom irrigated hnd which though it forms only 7V of the total area 
cultivated, pays i of the demand The incidence vanes in different 
parganas The average for the whole State is foi unirngated land 
Re 1-11 per acre and for irrigated Rs 10 2 In Malwa where 
the levenuo derived from the irrigated area is greater than in Nimai, 
the incidence is heaiier, amounting to Rs 2-13 10 per acre as com- 
paied with Rs 1 8 7 in Nimar. The incidence is again heavier in 
alienated land, the average for hhdlsd land Rs 2 2=8 and foi the 
alienated area Rs 2-7-2 


Details of incidence aie given in the appended tables — 


No 1 

1 Paigana 

1 Irrigated j 

TJnirrlgated 



Rs a p 

Rs a p 

1 

Dhar .. 

13 9 10 

2 0 1 

2 

Badnawar 

15 7 11 

1 14 11 

3 

Nalchha 

11 4 7 

4 2 6 

4 

Maiidu 

4 4 8 

0 11 1 

5 

Sundarsi 

11 14 7 

2 9 10 


Foi Malwa 

13 9 6 

1 14 6 

^ 1 

Dharaiiipuii 

6 9 1 

1 5 5 

7 

Thikn 

6 3 7 

0 15 3 

i 

Foi Nimar 

6 13 0 

1 2 0 

Cesses are excluded Irom the above lates 

If cesses aie included 

the lates aie — 



Jhnsiou I 

Kbilhii 

Alienated 



Rs a p 

Rs a p. 

Malwd 


3 1 11 

2 9 1 

Nim,ir 

. 

1 7 9 

1 14 4 

State 


2 2 8 

2 7 2 



Su'ipensiQim aie readily givMi in cases of severe distress Remis 
sions aieuototten granted In i.nni >. 1 ' ' J ■ il>o un i ' 

actually recoveied only amountei lO i..' ■( . ii.i oi J'-'n i m i 
Of the remaining two thuds, one il o \ i l.' 1., t h" n .i , u d rr.l 
the remamdei suspended forthre ..i' I's ‘ 'f i,e ■ b a < <■' , 
however, raised the arrears ii r a e'.u'/h < |i. J, 

therefore, in comniemoiation of lii ' f r o n ■ i’ -i* die ki ig L ,.< ' 
all a Hears due upto the end of 'ila ,1 ', a.i Oi. . j, . d ,< 

8 lakhs, were finally lemitted 

The latps paid foi different ok ■ ■ , , . < . ' i i 

aicgi-ven belov/ — 

Classes or soil — 


Irrigated — 

1st class (black and n . 7?.' g o/ 
mai/e, poppy, el 

2nd class (black and />/> od , ng 
maize, poppy, e,' 

Uiurngated — 

Goyata 
Mak tn< 

1st class (bhck and 

wheat, giam, co o ' i . • 

2nd class giowing Ct id ■ - 

3id class (phafiofi) gu s • e'^nr 
giains 


K 


1 0 1 , a 


J 10 1 


Though the highest late does ' 1 1 i. aii \ i r. ti R " .i 

higher lates aie often paid foi ],' i' lie’i >-i a' ( . ' .n h 

adrak (gingei), vegetables, tobr o, etu \ h'ch i' t d' t lO .e i iii 

at from Rs 25 to as much as R-. idOc'c,. inf’ud.i,. c’a'P'iloi 
irrigation 


All revenue is now usually pa'J 'U cr- ■, a ' csci h , ’ ec > I’-h nv 
landholders and sub-lessees payn ' d iii li. d b ng aiiiiD=" i > kiu n ^ ‘ 

The land tenures fall broadly 11*0 \ > classes, 1 , 7/so i, hud 1 chi knuic 
duectly by the Darbar and alien, 'cd hi'.d 'c,'' in , . >, 

Of the total aiea of the State,, 1 10 sliVio ink- or | < n 

are Mialsd, and 329 alienated 

Khdlsd lands are held either on , (,ni''ri o, I'ukUn 'r^u.c 
In the fiist instance a village ,('\Lral 'uliug'-, .1 e lie'd b' 
an ijdwdar or -farmer who is ic=' o’Sible foi ’be a:,sc>:’ta nue 1 uwl 
less a fixed commission He .'asj 11 iha Pinou’d ugi ed ti to 
the Darbar and receives the assc secUiOvein 0 trc 1 his ho'd" g Hi 
has no power to alter the rates 01 mmi. Us .'s->isa 1 I’ s uun of 
tenuie was originally the conn'.o'icsi, no, aday ,1 i-. onlv n.it 
with in poorlydeveloped tracts It a a laSiii' a, sica »' ’etc a 
^ tract is being settled for the fits! 'ni’c 
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Bllraiikhti 


Halbnadi 


In the second case the cultuator holds directly from the State with- 
out the intervention of a middleman Khatedan tenme is subdivided 
into five classes, baiiu, halhandi and pagi^s 

Thetyotwdrl tenuie ot this State difleis from that pievaihng m 
British India, of which the essential chaiacteustic is the right of the 
cultivatoi to relinquish in any year so much of his holding as he is 
unable to cultivate paying revenue for the portion actually tilled In 
the State lyofwd / 1 tenure, no such right exists Ihc land is held 
diiectly fiom the State on a patta (lease) which defines all the con- 
ditions, while the assessment is fixed foi the whole teim of the settle- 
ment and no khdUdar can be evicted so long as he continues to pay 
his revenue He is, however, liable for the lull assessed levenue of 
the holding whether the year is bad or good, and whether he 
cultivates the whole oi only a part of his land 

At piesent, almost all the Stale land is held on lyofxodrl tenure 
only backward tiacts being m the hands of yd) rrdfirs 

When the land IS assessed m a lumpsum, such tenuie is called 
haidrl oi bilmuIJita Some land of this class is to be found m most 
pa) ga)tas 

On land held on baiai (division) tenme the levenue is paid in kind 
The usual share claimed is halt, but in piactice only one third is 
actually taken, the remaining two thirds being shared between the 
cultivatoi, and the village officials and servants. This tenure is 
seldom met with m Uialsa land, but is still met with here and there 
m alienated land, and occasionally as between landlord and tenant 

Halbandl tenure prevails only in the Bhil countiy A rate is levied 
per hal, “plough” of land The area included m this term varies in 
diffeient paiganus as do also the rates Ihe maximum rate is Rs. 30 
met with in few rare instances in the Kukshi pcngirita , the minimum 
Re 1 Ihe maximum aiea included in a “plough” is 18j acres (30 
bh‘lia<s), the minimum 6t acies (10 biqlia<s) In the Bhiimiat::, the 
highest rate is lixeJ at Rs 10 1 hio torm of teiuiio is being abolished 

111 kliahii laud, where it is proposed to mtioduce lyofruan tenure m its 
place 

Land when first brought under cultivation is usually held on 
pagras tenure ilus form of tenure is progressive, no rent being 
levied for the first tw o oi three years, after which giadually inci easing 
lates aic taken up to the full assessment lale usually in about six or 
seieii yeais 

Alienated land may be divided into two broad classes, that 
possessed by feudatories who hold on a guaiantee fiom the British 
Government, and that held directly fiom the State without a 
guarantee 

The guaiaiiteed feudatories number 1 1, and mcludo 4 Thakms oi 
Tull adiiii, and 10 Bhumias 

The fust foui aie the Thalvurs of WultUn, Kaclihi Baioda, 
Dolfia and yie iMandloi oi Bakhtgarh, 



I he Bhumias (children of the soil) are descendants of the 
oiiginal holders of the country They include the estates of Bara- 
Bdrlvhera, Bharudpuia. Chiktiabar, Chhota Eaikhera, Gaihi, Jamnia, 

Kah Baon, Kohdeli, Rajgarh. and Tirla These feudatories hold their 
3.n un er a guarantee fiom the British Government winch was 
granted during the pacification of Malwa, and by which they w’ere 
confirmed in the possession of their holdings on the understanding 
tfiat they inamt^med peace in the suiroundiiig country Details as 
to these jagi/dcus aie given m Table XXXI 

dhey c\eicise ceitain judicial powers granted by the Darbii ‘ 
staLm'en^'' - '' appended r^g 


No 

1 Clnsa 

1 AiennaoiBS 

Squaic miles 

Per ocut of btata 
aioi octupiod 

1 

Devasthan 

20,449 

31 95 


2 

Dharmada 

13,725 

21 44 

8 41 


In am 

' 43,160 

67 44 

26 44 


Jagir 

10,650 

16 64 

1 6 52 

5 

Istimrar 

57,031 

1 8911 

34 93 

6 

Chakiana 

18,250 

28 52 

11 18 

Total 

163,265 

255 10 

100 00 


The first two classes include land given foi charitable and religious 
puiposes, while the third is usually gi anted foi good service rendered 
Noue^ of these are burdened %/ith any chaige, being classed as 
ntuafi or fiee grants Jdgir lands are held on vai ions conditions 
In early days the tenure of a jdgJr usually implied that the holder 
attended his Chief with a quota of foot and horse Such jdgirs were 
known as samiijdnil At tlie present time a share of the revenue is 
usually paid to the Darbai m lieu of service The tshmrdrl tenuie is 
a foim of permanent settlement The holdei pays a sum fixed once 
for all (a quit rent) which is subject to no variations 

Chakrdna lands are those given to State servants and usually 
carries with it an obligation to do service 

dial tana lands are not alienable by sale, mortgage, or other form 
of transfer, except by special sanction 

A cucular has been issued to siljdgirddn and tdlhdddrs declaring Eules to 
that their interest in their holdings is for life only and that they are ^^^enation 

incapable of burdening the estate with debts beyond their own life- 


Legislation and Justice, 
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Section V — Miscellaneous Kevenue 


BxcIto ar No separate Excise Department existed in the State befoie 190'J 
prio^toTow the management of the excise affaiis of e.s,ch. pat gana being entrusted 
to the haviasddi in charge 

Excise IS geneially levied on spirit made locally from various 
sources, and on diugs prepared fiom opium and hemp 

Prior to June 15th, 1902, the kaiiidsddis of the diffeient patganas 
used to sell by auction the right of manufactuie and v end of country 
liquor to petty contractors The contracts were given out from 
one to thiee years, and related to one single village or a gioup of 
villages The liquor was extracted from niahtid flowers which were 
subject to sdyat duty The contractors were not bound by agreement 
to produce liquor of any particular rales They furnished security 
for the amount of contract, oi deposited one fourth of the contract 
amount in the treasury The revenue was paid m instalments oi at 
the end of each month Similar arrangements were made and are 
still made for gdtija and chai as but only in big parganas But the 
levenue from this source is veiy small 

Opium Although opium is an impoitant pioduct and commands a large 

consumption in the State, it has not yet been made an exciseablo 
aiticle 

Bhniig Bhang may also be sold by any shopkeeper without a license. 

Eevenue, The average annual income from liquor during the last two 
decades was Rs 31,506 and Rs 36,241, respectively, while that fiom 
and c/iai«s was Rs 483 and 431, respectively As long as 
the contract system prevailed, the State incurted no expenses what- 
ever under this head 


In June 1902 the A hid / 1 (excise) contract foi the whole State was 
leased to a Parsi contractor on the minimum gu irantee system for 
a peiiod ot luc years The guarantee was oiigmally fixed at 
Rs 15,000, but subsequently in June 1901- tJie term of the guarantee 
was extended to June 1912 and the amount of guarantee made 
progressive rising to a maxmium of Rs 30,000 
The rights of manufacture and vend of counhy hquoi aie both 
vested m the contractor He is also given the light of impoitmg 
and selling foreign liquor, and of exti acting tdrl and shindt by the 
tapping process 

Two distilleries exist at present, one at Dhar and the other at 
Dhaiampuri In the out lying districts of Kukshi, Sundarsi, and 
Nimanpur the contractor has been allowed to sublet the right of 
manufacture and sale of liquoi to petty contractors on the old 
system. The lights are sold by auction in the presence of kamdsddr, 
and the Daibar receives 80 pei cent ol the amounts leahsed by the 
contractor, the remaunng 20 per cent forming the contractor’s piofit. 
Sttongth o£ TRe strength of liquor geneially distilled is 60 U P Some is 
ba«oi, double distilled to 25 U. P. Liquoi of 70 U. P. strength is sold. 



but IS not distilled, being pi epaied by mixing 60 U, P, with watei 
in the lequiied proportion 


The direct duty pci Imperial gallon of proof strength paid to the 
State by the contiactor is as follows — 


For 10 U P 
For 25 U P 
For 60 U P 
Foi 60 U P 
Foi 70 U P 


Rs a p 
1 10 0 
0 12 0 

0 6 0 for distncts 

0 7 6 for Dhat town 
0 4 3 


The retail sale prices in teims of pi oof strength aie as follows — 


Strength j 

Annas pci bottle | 

1 Place 

25 IJ P 

8 

Dhar town 

25 U P 

6 

Distucts 

60 U P 

4 

Dhar town 

60 U P 

3 

Distucts 

70 U P 

2 

Dhar town and districts 

70 U P 

li 

Guju only 


Fi\e liquoi depots have been established at Dhar, Nalchha, Kan 
wan, Dharampuri, and Kukshi From these dep6ts liquor is issued 
to retail shops which number about 145 In the three outlying 
districts there aie 36 letail shops 

The control exercised by the Darbar is of the natuie of supei 
vision No limit is put on the quantity of liquor to bemanufactuied. 

inspectois aie appointed by the btate whose duty it is to 
supervise the manufacture and sale of liquoi at the distilleries and 
in the distiicts according to lules specially prepaied foi their 
guidance 

The income deiived from Ablian, Gaiija and Charas from 1901 Kovenue 
to 1904 was as under — 


No 

Item 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1901 1 

1 )903 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

Abkan 

15,817 

13,022 

27,214 

26,182 

33,670 

2 

Gdn^a and 
Charas 

195 

289 

278 

258 

342 



Total 

16,018 

1 13,310 

i 27,492 1 26,440 

34,012 


The incidence per head of population in these four years, was 
anna 1 pies 8, anna 1 pies 5, annas 3 pie 1 and 3 annas, respectively. 

Country liquor is much used in parts of the State populated by 
Bhils Similarly, opium has a large consumption in parts where 
Rajputs, Jats, and Moghias predominate Foreign hquors are used 
m towns by higher classes of people. Bhmg is taken mostly in 
the hot season. 
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Untie; on 
opium 


It IS generally beheted that the habit of drinking liqnoi is mcieas 
ing, but there aie no definite statistics on this point cither as legards 
country oi foreign Iiquoi 

The chief sources of revenue from opium arc the impoit and 
export duties levied upon the diug m its diffeient forms No land 
tax IS charged, as although all poppy growing land is irrigated, the 
lates foi iiiigated land are fixed according to the nituie of soil' and 
the mode of irrigation, irrespective of the crops to be giown upon 
It, the cultnatoi being at libeity to grow poppy oi anv othei crop he 
wishes The following table gives the principal and financial statis- 
tics of opium from 1881 — 




iiadoi poppy I 

cnltiTition I 


No of ohof 
exported 


State revenue 
TOm export dut, 
onch(Ub 


Impciial Pnq? 
duty on oliesti 


1881 

13,5643 


1882 

13,507 


1883 

10,549 


1884 

11,859! 


1885 

5,805 


1886 

10,060 


1887 

8,7623 


1888 

8,724 


1889 

8,864 


1890 

8,588! 


1891 

8,414 


1892 

7,496 


1893 

8,100 


1894 

8,102 


1895 

7,748 


1896 

7,631 


1897 

6,465 


1898 

6,076 


1899 

920 


1900 

5,493 


1901 

2,670 


1902 

5,677 


1903 

9,094 



Rs 


681 

1,507 

1,305| 

1,039 

683 

1,264^- 

671 

892 

541 

691 

869J 

661i 

819^ 

757§ 

438 

173 

299 

733 

444 

581 

300’. 

307Jr 

636' 


6,810 
14,815 
14,7921 
9,610 
6,125 
13,1423- 
7,200 
7,520 
5,6573 
7,820 
8,113i 
6, 8711 
8,6873 
7,235 
4,2723 
2,4223 
2,5423 
7,490 
4,080 
8,715 
1,357’ 
4,6384 
9,586f 


Ks 

4.78.800 
9,89,550 
8,48,575 
6,75,350 
4,43,950 
8,21,925 
4,36,150 

5.79.800 
3,51,650 
4,17,025 

5.21.700 

3.96.900 

4.91.700 
4,62,175 

2.84.700 
1,06,125 
1,62,550 

3.67.900 
2,23,600 
2,90,500 

3.11.000 

3.16.000 
3,46,050 


The ax erage annual levenue duiing the fi^st decade ending 1890 
was Rs 20,234, in the next decade it was Rs 12,171 In (he 
succeeding thiee jeais it was Rs 5,799 (1901), Rs 5,579 S 7 (1902) 
and Rs 10,865-6-5 (1003) ^ ^ 


transit duty ol eif?hl annas is levied c 


I every atia) i 


r ij^e seeis 


of ciude opium, when it leaves a village oi town Several classes of 
expoit duly aie also levied — 

^’diSncts- 


of battls (balls) with the addition c 




to covei scale expenses 
M sSrt chest weighing 
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(]) Expoil looUiei Native States— 

(a) A duty of Rs 2 8 is talven on every dhari of ciude 
opium 

(h) A duty ot Rs 3 on every dhm I of manufactui ed oi battt 
(ball) opium 

(3) Impoit duty — This is the same as the e\poit duty '•pecihed 
in tlie last section, hut liaidly any instances occur of opium 
being impoited into the State 

Two causes seem to have affected the cultivation of poppy dming 
tho last 21- yeais, the fall in the puct, and the dcfineiil supply of 
water. The result of these causes has been the dmiinulion of the 
area under poppy cultivation The lowest point was reached in 1899 
Since then a gradual progress is visible But it will take some 
years before the cultivation becomes as popular as it was 25 yeais 
ago, while the opium merchants are becoming agitated as to the 
probable effect of the new ordinances issued in China 

This source of 1 evenue came into existence in 1872 Before that Sfcmnps 
all documents were written on plain paper This gave opportunities 
for fraud and was a cause of much difficulty in the administration 
of justice To remove this defect a Stamp Law was passed in 1872, 

It made the use of stamps imperative m all judicial matters The 
Act was amended in 1897 

In 1897, Darbar postage stamps of vaiious denominations were 
intioduced and remained in cnculation till 1901 when the Daibai 
postal arrangement was abolished In 1902, adhesive couil fee stamps 
of foui denominations and one anna icceipt stamps were brought into 
use In judicial piocecdmgs stamps aie invanably used but in com 
mercial transactions theie is still a tendency to avoid their use, not 
withstanding all the precautions which the authorities have taken, 
the avciage annual income from stamps during the first decade 
endmg 1890 was Rs 16,751 In the second decade it was Rs, 20,414, 
which included Rs 1,195 as sale proceeds of Darbar postage stamps 
In 1901 and the subsequent two years, the total revenue under 
stamps was Rs. 18,830, 19,216, and 21,206, respectively In 1903 
the income from court fee stamps and receipt stamps was 
Rs 7,185-13 6 and 335, respectively, against Rs 3,298^ and 308? 
of the last preceding year The causa of the steady rise m the 
revenue is attributable to the better times, and the speedy despatch 
of work by the courts. 

Section VI —Local and Municipal 
(Table XXII ) 

Though cesses had boon ccllec'^ed vth the land r-v.'iii’e fio.ii 
eaily ii.ncs, ro cess foi Icc, 1 uu d pnpo.c' fm i, e ui, ki-’cp of 
sJ’Co'b erd V url s of iiuhlic im’ity v a, rolh ctr l pc u'c 1872 In 
ihai ycai ihe' v eie le,'cd m Dha' mig f. r, .p ,1 ju cti'ti pnnn- 
ncri, finm 1378 The=e locdl finds dcn,fJ l’>'u mcjve fm n 
three aOUiccs a s. icu'l ccts of 2 pc cen, on I 'c Uj-e-sed rc' couc. 
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on collections from Cattle pounds and certain othet miscellaneous 
items 

As the annual outlay on local woihs of public utility al-« ays exceeds 
the amount thus collected the usual practice is to credit the collec- 
tions Irom the whole Slate into the Slate treasuiy, the objects ioi 
which it IS collected being kept up by the Dnrbar, any excess expen 
diture over and above the collections being met trom State revenues 
Municipal, Dhai town alone possesses a municipality The municipality has 
charge of the sanitation of the town, the constiuction and mainte 
nance of public roads, stieets, diains, latrines, inspection of public 
conveyances, etc , the provision of lighting and sources of drinking 
water, the up keep of public gardens and registration of biiths 
and deaths 

Since its establishment in 1862, the Dhar municipality has done 
much to make the town healthy and safe , among other improvements 
by supplying metalled roads, gutters, diains, etc , dividing it into 
11 wards or circles, each cade being subdivided into blocks, the 
names of principal mtihallas and stieets being shown by sign-boards, 
while each house is given a number 

In times of scarcity the municipality manages poor houses and 
opens relief works within its limits 

The origin of the Dhar municipality dates back to 1862 when a few 
sweepeis and conservancy carts were employed in the town These 
carts and men were placed undei a committee consisting of four State 
officials, with the Diwdn of the State as President This committee 
was popularly known as the kachra committee In 1863, when 
Captain Ward was the Superintendent of the State, he placed the 
executive work of the committee undereach member, month by month 
by rotation This mode of working was found unpractical and work 
was entiusted to the sole charge of one member From 1867 to 1887 
a committee of two members, who were both State officials, took over 
the woik In 1887 a paid managei was appointed The manager 
was guided and assisted by a committee of six members, three of 
whom were State officials, the remaining three being nominated from 
Bazai itanJias At piesent, the municipal committee consists of 
11 members, one for each ward, three being official members, and one 
the president The manager is the lesponsible executive officer Of 
the 11 membeis, 4 are Slate officials, and 7 non-officials, all of whom 
aie nominated by the Daibai 

Pi 101 to the establishment of the municipality the collection of all 
tolls and dues m the town weic made by the sdyat and revenue 
departments, and ihough a few of these have since been transfen ed 
to the municipality many are still retained by these depaitments. 
The total income, Iherefoie, of the municipality is not correctly 
knowm as it is mixed with sciyai and geneial income The first 
taxes levied by the Dai bar to fonn a fund for the mumcipahty tveie 
the chashim^aUt and the taukha Pattu About 1865, a house tax 



o a -an anna per month was imposed on eveiy house indiscri- 
minate y without any legaid to its value Tins created general dis- 
content The Banias of the town proposed that a chabhma path or 
Chamber tax of an anna and a quarter should be levied on each 
c ashma of a shop in Iicu of the house tax The pioposal ivas 
accepted, and the cha^hma-patti was levied , it is still in lorce When 
fust imposed, it yielded about Rs 1,800 a year, but now does not 
Lato o., .ax caM ft. 

ankhapath (income tax) was introduced Ey this tax eveiy 
pu 1 C servant in Dhar town whose monthly salary amounted to 
s over was taxed two pies per rupee ey Cl y month In 1&85 the 
rate was reduced to one pie per rupee. Ihe other sources of mum 
cipal revenue are an octroi tax on aiticles impoited for consumption 
and used within municipal limits, a tax on carnages and carts, tolls 
on carnages and carts, etc . a tax on licenses, a tax on lands, a tax on 
the sale of cattle, etc. 

p annual receipts during the decade ending 1890 weie 

Jxs 13,600 and the expenditure was Rs 9.900, in the next decade 
n ^2,400 against an expenditure of 

Ks 1 1,800. The actual receipts m 1905 amounted to Rs 14,138 and 
h. .xp»d.tur. to Es 14,128 Th. ,„c,d»ce ot iaxao„„ 

in Uhar town is annas per head 


Section Vll.-Public Works. 

This depaitment came into existence during the first supervision, 
and was put on a systematic footing m 1867 

The average annual expenditure during the first decade ending 

1890 was Rs 64,000 During the next decade it was Rs 56,000 
i he cost of the whole establishment never exceeded Rs 40,000 a year 

Since 1899 the department has been re-organised and has received 
considerable additions to its working staff and establishment. It is 
styled the Dhar State Public Works Depaitment 


Many buildings have been constiucted, tlie principal bemg the 
gency House at Dhar, the State Engineei’s bungalow, various rest 
houses, and the public libiary A number of roads were also under- 
taken as relief works, but none has been completed yet Many use- 
lul irrigation works have been constructed 

Extensive repairs are bemg done by the Darbdr to the ancient 
buildings at Dhai, and the Goveinment of India have granted con- 
si eiabie sums for repairs at Mandu These repairs are now being 
came out by the State Public Works Department, all charges for 
supervision and establishment bemg borne by the Darbar 


Dhar Tirla and Dharampuri 
Khalghat, which have hitherto been managed by the Government 
Public Works Department have been recently handed over to the 
Dftibar Public Work^ Department. 
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Section VIII -Army 
(Table XXV) 

The State aniiy divided into leguhr and me gulai The i ecu 

lais consist of cavalry, infantiy and artilleiy. and the irre. uhrs ni 
fttifrti and nsillat, 

The strength of the mihtaiy foice tiom 1901 03 is shown in Table 
XXV As legauls previous yeais there is no piooe. record Fioin 
the locoids of 189S the imlitaiy strength ivas appaienlly — 
lied Ida IS — 

Ca\ahy 
Artillery 
Infantry 


Total 


lyuiiidciis — 
Cavalry 
Infantiy 


358 


429 


3t)G 

2.088 


Total 2,45-1 

Gland total 2,883 

“"'o'" clarses^ieople 

Brahmans, lhakurs. Rajputs, Maiathas. Ahirs, and Muhammadans 

IS Rs'so 0^1 office of each of the companies 

Hal , the next m rank is Rs 20 

IlavMais of difteient grades get from Rs 8 to 12 , naiU Rs G and 
7, and the sepoys get Rs 6 pei month 

The infantry supplies guards to the Treasuiv liahr-^o -i . 
House Jail and other important places r7;n a Tam 

■" “» “ 

C tins—’ 

Serviceable 

Unset viceable ” ^ 


Total . 


In 1901 the strength was thus shown - 
Regular— 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Infantry 


52 

19 

308 


(rreqular — 

Cay airy 
lulantry , , 


172 

127 
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Gnus — 

5 
3 


Senaceable 

Unscrvn,eab!c 


Total 8 

A band is attached to the infantiy consisting of 30 men, TJie 
band master gets Rs 15 per month, the salary of other men 
vanes from Rs 14 to Rs 1} per month 

The intantry service is pensionable, a sepoy getting when disabled, 
a pension of 5 annas per rupee of his salary after 12 years of seraice 
and half hrs average pay after 20 years qf service The infantry 
are armed with muzzle loading smooth bore guns and bayonets 

This force is still known as the “ Dhar Levy ” and is actually Cnvilry 
an offshoot of the Bhopawar Levy organised in 1857 under 
RisahUr Major Isn Piasad for pacifying the district It was 
disbanded in 18G+ Some of that Corps weie diafted into the 
Central India Horse, those who wished to do so being allowed to 
join the State service The coips so formed was called the Dhat 
Levy, The men are enlisted on the stlecJdii system and there is no 
restriction, as to caste or cieed The sihdar either serves m person 
or through a proxy (called brngtr) whose apporntment is subject 
to the apptoVal of the Darbar The horse belongs to the ownet 
but the arms and accoutrements belong to the Stale. 

The corps supphes body guards to the Clrief and tire members 
of hrs famrly and acts as an escort to pohtxcal officers and the State 
officials on ceremonial and other occasions 

The pay of the commanding officer is Rs SO The daftiddr gets 
Rs 21, the Lance-da/dddi* Rs 20, and each of the sowar gets 
Rs 20 per month 

The service is pensionable, a siJcddr or bdrgh receiving a pen- 
sion of Rs 4 and 3 respectively after 20 years’ service 
The cavalry cairy lances, swords, and niuz/le-loadmg carbmes 
The corps was under the direct supervision of the late Maharaja, 
but since 1901, it has been placed in charge of the Fan] Bakslu. 

The artillery consists of 19 artillery men and 4 followers with Aihlleiy, 
five guns. 

The pay vanes from Rs 12 to 4 per month The chief duties of 
the artillery are to fire salutes when required A time gun is fired 
daily at 9 p. m The men also serve as guards The service is 
pensionable, the inks of the infantry being applicable to them 

JBedas —These bedas appear to represent the shtbandi bedas iiTcgiUnT 
of pio-mutiiiy days These bedas were bodies of foieign levies 
commanded by a man styled the jamdddr. The two most powerful 
and turbulent of these bedas were those of Makiams and Vakiyatis 
(Palhans) who caused all the tioilble in 1857 In 1902 there were 
' 13 bedas, the total strength of these being 133 men. They were 
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mainly compo&ed of Maiathas, Muhammadans, Brahmans from the 
United Provinces, Rajputs, and Ahirs. 

Their pay vaiied from Rs 12 to Rs 2 per month The service 
they do is miscellaneous These men act as chapiasis, as guards 
at the houses of the Chief's lelations and sardats as barkanddzs oi 
walcheis at the jail, and as messengers 

They provide their own arms consisting of swords or lathis. 
A few possess old fashioned carbines 

Rtsdla — Before the mutiny there were foui paigas and one usdla 
the latter being composed of Pindans who had come from Baroda 
to assist Ram Mama Bai, Thepatgas were composed mostly of 
Marathas, who were supplied with horses, arms, and accoutrements 
by the State and were also paid salaries The Pindan i isdte was a 
stledat i corps Later on the weie converted into four new 
risdlas on the sileddn system 

The pay of the officers is Rs 21, and that of the sowars is Rs 17 
per month 

The duties of the irregular sowars aie to escort officers of the 
State and tieasury remittances and to serve as messengers They 
also escort the Imperial postal runners. 

These sowars are not eligible for pension. They are armed with 
swords, which they supply themselves. 

From 1880 to 1890 the cost of the military estabhshment, 
amounted to about Rs 1 07 lakhs, from 1890 to 1900 to 1 04 lakhs 
The cost m 1906, was Rs 69,000 

Seotion IX —Police and Jail 

(Tables XXIV and XXVI} 

Up to 1872 all police duties were performed by the military and 
villago cUaiikidai s In that yeai a body of 30 men was formed for 
the protection of Dliar town They were given uniform and placed 
undci the town kotnjdl (police magistrate) 

In 1874 their numbei was increased and they wore placed undci 
a trained supeunteiident from British India Small bodies of police 
were also laised and posted at pargana head quarteis undci the 
kamdsddrb 

In 1893 the police weie foimed into a single body of men. In 1899 
they wore formed on then present basis 

Piior to the estabhshment of regular police, the village chaiikiddrs 
in Malwa, and the Mankars in Nuiiai carried out the police work in 
villages 

The post of village chauklddr was till lately hereditary, the holders 
being ui some cases given free giants of land as lemuneiation 
Since the establishment of the regulai police, the chaukiddtsl-yaMO 
been enrolled under the department as rmal police. Their duties 
aie to delect and icpoit all crime to the nearest police station and 
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to assist the regulai police in every way It is proposed to pay 
them regulai salaries as they have no time to cultivate, and thus 
derive little benefit from their land grants 

In Nimar villages, watch and waid is earned out by men of the 
Mankar class These men, howe\er, hold no land and receive no 
pay fiom the State, but receive a shaie of the village giain at each 
harvest 

The present strength of the police is given in table XXIV and 
gives one man to every 2*8 squaie miles and 227 of the population 

The average annual expenditure on account of police in the decade Expenditure, 
ending 1890 was Rs 35.000 In the next decade it was Rs 37,000 
The cost in 1905 was Rs 46,000 

No special rules exist as to recruiting The men are given 
a short training at headquarters before being drafted into districts 

Educated persons generally are not inclined to take service in ednwtld " 
this department as is evident from the fact that though preference peMous 
in enlisting is given to literates, irrespective ot caste or cieed, the 
percentage of persons who can read and write among constables is 
veiy low 

, , . j ^ A Tlegjsiinfcjon 

The system of recording finger prints has been introciucea finger im 
lecently The assistant superintendent of police was sent to preesions 
Indore to undergo a special course of training The recording of 
hnger prints is now earned on under his supervision. 

When the police was first established it was anned with swords 
Subsequently batons furnished with a cat o’nme-tails came into 
use At present nearly two thuds of the force is armed with 
muskets and bayonets Some of the c^iaukidafs (18S in mimbei)have 
old muskets of different patterns which were supplied to them by 
the Darbar A few have swords, and the remainder bamboo lathts 
(quarter staffs) fitted with solid iron ruigs popularly known as 
lohangi 

Of tribes classed as criminal, Moghias, Mmas, Sondhias. Bagns, 
and Bhils are found in this State The first three are met with m 
the Badnawar i>mgnw,and the other two aie found m most 
^arganas. Bhils and Bagris having long given up systematic 
thieving as a profession are not so closely watched by the police as 
the Moghias Undei orders from Government a special Moghia 
depaitment was created m 1886, to settle them and reclaim them 
from Iheir predatory habits All Moghias arc registered and kept 
undei strict surveillance and are not allowed to leave their villages 
without a pass. To ensure their presence at home at night, police 
peons have orders to visit their houses and assure themselves of their 
presence foui times during the night Lands at easy or nominal 
rates are given them for cultivation and liberal advances for agn- 
‘ ' 'cultural purposes are made. 
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The average annual expenditure of the Moghia department 
during the decade ending 1890 was Rs 3,900 In the next decade 
it was Rs 2,500 

ffalio\xvi) A Central Jail has been established at Dhfir with 9 distnct 
lock ups attached to it The Central Jail is situated in the fort at 
Dhai , the leniaining 9 are the par^ana jails located at tlie head- 
quarters of each Parana The number has been unifoim from 1881 
to the present time The rate of jail mortality pei thousand was in 
1881, 63 • 1 . m 1891, 39 « 2 , in 1901, 15 • 5 , in 1902, 10 , and in 1903,4 
Intormation about prevalent diseases is not available The only 
industry carried on in the Central Jail is weaving The work turned 
out consists of Miadi, dustih, darts, niwdr, etc These thimrs are 
generally made to order 

u ^ expenditme and the cost per prisoner in 1905 was 

Rs 7,132 and 48 respectively The average annual expenditure 
on account of jails during the decade ending 1890 was Rs. 6,600 and 
m the next decade it was Rs 9,000 ’ ' ' 

Section X— Education 
(Table XXIII) 

Early hlBioiy Under the Paramaras who ruled at Dhar from the 9th to the 13th 
century, the chief town was famous as a seat of learning Munja 

1 ° learning, but were them- 

selves scholars and authors Bhoja is reputed to have written 
the Sarasvah—kanthabhamna and the Rajamdrtanda on the 
Yomshastra and various other works ^ The great Hindu and Jam 
scholars who flouushed in then day resorted to Dhar whence they 
dissemmated Sanskrit learning The poets Dhamka, author of the 
Dasarupavaloka, his brother Dhananjaya, author of the DasartlPa 
Padmagupta poet laiiieate under Munja Val.pati and author of the 
Navasahsemka chanta, a poem in honour of Raja Sindhuraja the 

Svata of V ^ ^he Tttinsaramka 

Revata of Vadnagar who wiote a commentary on the Vdiasneva 
requented the Dhar couit and Bilhana, the author of the Vtlraman- 
kadevachanta laments that he did not visit Dhar while Bhoja 
was ruling In the mosque at Dhir known as Raja Bhoja’s school 
numerous slabs inscribed with the rules of Sanskrit grammar have 

T “ “S oZl 

biooa in tae city. 

During the days of the Malwa Sultans, many religious teachers 

Mm,r . Shaikh Kamal) and 

Maukna Ghias wore well known' men Mandu also wa^a searof 


» B R 1882 3, p, U 
* Atn w, 305 B. G , J3J, 
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The firbt public school was opened In 1850, when a Peisian 
school was established in Dhar town This was followed by an 
English and a Marathi school in 1854 A Hindi school and a Giils’ 
school (1864), and a Sanskrit school (1874), were added later. 
Primary schools were opened at the head quarters of the Nalchha, 
Kukshi, Dharampuri and Badnawai parp^aiias in 1864 

In 1872 a Department of Education was organised, and the Dhar 
English school was laised to the status of a High School In 1879, 
Central India Schools Examinations were instituted by the Principal 
of the Daly College, and gave a great impetus to English education 
The late Chief took great interest m education Primary schools, 
weie opened in some of the larger villages, scholarships were liberally 
granted foi the promotion of higher education and suitable school 
houses were provided of which the Anand High School at the 
Capital IS an example At His Highness’s death in 1898 there were 
23 State schools with an attendance of 1 137 pupils 
The State now possesses 42 schools These include the Anand 
High School, 37 pnniaiy schools, and 4 special schools. 

Though there are no colleges in the State itself, the Darbar pro 
motes higher education by the liberal grant of scholarships to such 
students of the High School as wish to prosecute their studies at a 
university The scholai ships rary from Rs 8 to 20 per month and 
are continued to the holdeis until they complete the course The 
university distinctions which Dhai High School students have gained 
are — Bachelois of Ails and Law, 3 , Bachelors of Aits, 3 , Bachelois 
of Science, 1 , Licentiates of Medicine, 2 , Licentiates in Civil Engi 
neeilng (Holders of Diplomas, ) 3 , in Agriculture, 2 , in Manual 
Training and Suiveymg, etc , (Sub Oveiseeis), 2, in Veterir uy, 1 , 
in Medicine (Hospital Assistants), 6, 

Of these seieral aie now in the set vice of the Stale. 

Up to the end of 1905 the State High School had passed in all 
73 students in the Matriculation r\armnalion of the Calcutta and 
Allahabad Univeisities as stated below — 

Years Number passed 


1879-18S0 
1881 90 
1891-1900 
1901-05 


3 

24 

35 

11 


Crcrtion of 
Department 
of Pullio 
InaUluLion 


I’rMcnt dny. 


Umror ity 
Ediwotlon, 


The only institution in the State for secondary and middle Pocondiry 
education is the Anand High School, which sends up boys for the ISdaoation, 
Entrance Examination of the Allahabad University. The aveiage 
daily attendance at the High School was as follows — 


Years. 

Attendance 

1881 

. . , 77 

1891 

83 

1901 

80 

1902 

101 

1903 

111 

,1904 

. . 107 
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Piimary TJie pjimaiy '^chooJb aie 37 in numbci, mduding l>\enl.y eight in 

bfcatBhohool Hindi, two MauXthi , thiee Persian, and one Sanslait school A 
Kind wgarten school foi children, a girls’ school, and a inght school 
have also beui opened In the foiinei, the system of instruction in 
vogue followed in Butish India isadheied to as fai as possible In 
the laltei, the old indigenous system is follow ed, no modem geogiaphy, 
histoiy, 01 physical science hemg taught The schools at Dhai and the 
pargaunXxevLd quaileis teach up to a highei siandaid than the ullage 
schools 

Pruike Besides Stale schools there aie about 30 private schools, chiefly 

boJioog attended bv about 600 pupils. Of these private 

schools Ihiec aie Muhammadan mosque -cliools, one a gals' school 
maintained by the Can idian Mission attended bj about SI girls, and 
the rest Rlaialhi and Hindi schools 

hproial Before 1900 thetc weie no special schools in the Stale, except the 

SUiools ciiawing school at Dhdi which avas opened in 1899 and attended by 
oaci one bundled pupils fiom the High School It is affiliated to 
the Sn Jamsetji Jijiblioy School of Ait at Bombay, and passes 
students in the Fust and Second giades of Diaw'ing Lately, 
a cai])cntiv class, a singing class, and a class haie been 

add/.d to the Pfigh School and the establishment of an agiicuUuial 
school, and model faims is uiidei contemplation The number of 
boys that attend these special classes oi schools is included in the 
attendance at the primaiy and secoudaiy schools guen below 
RtiitiMics ior Statwtics legnuUng the number of prunaiy schools and the attend 
b'uooW theieat will be found in the following table — 


Yo as 

State Schools 

1 1 

PuTato S(,hools 

Ko 

Altcodonoc, j 

No 

Attoadanqe 

1881 

20 

709 

11 

315 

1891 . 

22 

836 

29 

7+2 

1901 02 

38 

1,137 

30 

669 

1902 03 

44 

1,670 

30 

6+1 

1903 0+ 

42 

1,606 

30 

62+ 

190+ 05 

36 

1,602 

15 

6+0 


Tlic r niitagi (if buys imdai instruction out of those of school 
going ag( n estimated at 10-6 iii 1881, lS*lml891, 16*9 ui 
1901-02, i>13m 1902 03, and 19*1 m 1903-0+ 


icnuli ciUi- Iheie aie two Girls’ schools at Dhar, one belonging to the 
" Slate and the othei to the Canadian Mission, .fheio isT aHii a 
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Muhammadan lote school which is attended by a few gnh The 
principal statistics regaiding these schools aie as follows — 



1881 

1891 

1 

1901 

1902 

1903 ^ 

^ 1904 

1905 

Number of pupils m 






^ I2I 


the State Gills’ 
ScJiool 

20 

21 1 

108 

127 

101 


118 

Number of pupils in 








Mission Gills’ 

School 



88 

80 

86 

99 

77 

Number of pupils m 
Rote School 
Peicentage of Gills 



14 

7 

6 



at school to those 
of school going age 

1 

LI 

1 *8 

1*8 

1-7 

___ 

L 


The mstuiction giyen is quite elemental y The guls me taught 
to lead and write i and do simple anthiiietic lo tins 

are added sewing, knitting and elementary diawuig and general 
knowledge with help of maps and wall pictures The chief difficulties 
to be contended with aie that the girls many early and aie, as a lule, 
taken from school as soon as the raaiiiage takes place, while tiained 
female teachers cannot be secured easily 

The Canadian Mission began its educational actiyilies at Dliai in CinmUan 
1898 The Mission lecened a laige nunibei of oiphans in the kite 
famine, and now maintains two big schools for then education, a 
boys’ school at Mhow, and a giils’ school at Dhar 

Of the pupils in the State schools (1903 04) about 200 only Agticultuust 
belong to the agncultuial classes and animists (Bluls, Korkus. etc) Ammiata. 


From educational statistics of this State m the last Census Mnhatnmadan 
Repoit (1901) it would be found that local Muhammadans are 
not particularly backward in education 


The numbers of Muhammadan pupils leceiving piimary and 
secondary education respectively in the State schools weie as 
given below — 



1 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1 1 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Secondary .. . j 


1 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Primary 

125 

210 

114 

202 

298 

266 


The percentages of the children at school from each class of the 
community, in relation to the number of children of school going age, 
aie about 14 Hindus, 12 Muhammadans, and 6 Animists, lespectuely 
This shews that the Muhammadans, w'ho are nunieious m Phar 
town, are not backw'ard in education. 
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fiummnry 


Cost 


Averiga oosfc 
ptr pupil 


The Aoflnd 
fiigar Presst 


Nowspflpar. 


Of the 513 villages in the State, 45 contain o\ei 500 inhabitants 
Of these 24 are provided with schools 


In 1881 the total number of State schools was 20 giving instuiction 
to 709 pupils, including 20giils, and 11 piixite schools with 315 bo-vs 
In 1902-03 the number of State schools rose to ‘14, and the scholais, 
including 127 girls, to 1,670 oi o\ei 200 pei cent A similai mciease 
took place in private institutions the number using to 30, giving 
instruction to 641 pupils, 87 of whom were girls In 1903 04, 
however, the number of State schools was reduced to 42, the number 
of scholars being 1,606 The High School m 26 yeais has sent up 
173 candidates for Matriculation of whom 73 or 12 2 per cent 
passed 


At the commencement of first period of supei vision (1858) the 
expenditure on education amounted to Rs 1,000, at the end of the 
peiiod (1864) to Rs 3,000 The a\erage expenditure on education 
from 1880-90 was Rs 8,700 and 1890 1900, 10,700 The ordinaiy 
expenditure on education at present is Rs 18.000 of which about 
two-thirds are borne by the State, the cojlections from local funds 
and school fees amounting to a little less than one third. 

The principal items of expendituie are (1905) — 


Scholai ships 
Indirect expenditure, etc 
Secondary education 
Primary education, boys and giils 
Special classes Staff 


Rs 

6,981 

3,435 

5,391 

895 

1,576 


The average annual cost pei pupil m primary and secondar 
schools was as under — 


Year, 

— i 

Piimary 

Secondary 

1901 02 

1902- 03 ... 1 

1903- 04 

Rs a p 

2 2 0 

4 14 

! 4 6 4 

Rs a p. 

26 5 9 

22 9 2 

24 5 7 


A a printing press at Dhai dates from 

862 A.D , when a lithographic press was started It was called 
A...ndS»ga, P„ss after the late MahirijS. The ™k toll 
out was mostly of a rehgious and hterary character. 

Ateut 1873 type wm b,„„gh, 

a ”* ” ""Partaw «ne, haY,«s o»Iy 

a M»1I „.cala„„p „ eaceerltes UO copter. If ceared to east 
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In 1879 the official “ Dai bar Gazette" \vas established It is Gazette, 
issued e\ciy iveck in Hindi, 600 copies being printed It contains 
ordtis and circulars issued by the Darbar 

The press has turned out various publications including adininis- 
tialion lepoits, manuals, and othei oflicial publications It also 
undertakes private work Printing is earned on in English, Hindi 
and Maiathi 

Section XI— Medical 
(Table XXVII). 

Before 1864 there was no State medical institution except a small 
charitable dispensary which formed a branch of the Charitable 
Hospital at Indoie This branch dispensary was opened herein 
1854, the Daibar contributing Rs, 660 a year torvards its up-keep 
The fiist State hospital was established at Dhai in 1864 This was 
followed by the opening of dispensanes at the head quarters of 
parganas and some of the large villages 

The present number of medical institutions is 13 , of which four lastitutionB, 
are hospitals and the rest dispensaries In 1874 four dispensaries 
were opened. By 1881 one hospital and five dispensaries bad been 
opened, by 1891 four new dispensanes had been added, and in 1902 
the dispensaries at Badnawar, Dharampun and Kukshi were raised 
to the status of hospitals 

There were no m door patients m 1881 and 1891 , but the average 
daily number of such patients in 1901, 1902 and 1903 was 12, 37, 
and 22 lespectively. The average daily number of out dooi patients 
in 1881 was 142, whereas in 1891 it was 129 In 1903 it was 650, 
in 1904, 279 and in 1905,483. 

The total number of cases treated in the several hospitals and 
dispensaries of the State was 11,025 in 1881 , 30,486 in 1891 , 

56,756 m 1901 02, 60,893 m 1902-03, and 46,150 m 1903-04. 

The medical department has no sources of income, the whole incomo, 
expenditure being borne by the Darbar 

The total expenditure incurred on all medical institutions in 1874 
was Rs 3.720 , in 1881 Rs 7,276 and m 1891 Rs 7,552 Of late 
expenditure has increased rapidly, being in 1903-04 Rs 24,500 
inclusive of the cost of special plague measuies which amounted to 
Rs. 7,600, in 1904-05 it amounted to Rs 19,381 exclusive of special 
charges. 

Four vaccinators work in the State, who are attached to the Vacomatioa 
hospitals at Dhar, Badnawar, Dharampuri and Kukshi They are 
of different castes, three being Muhammadans and one a Brahman. 

Though not strictly compulsory, vaccination is carried on in all 
parts of the State No classes, not excepting the Bhils even, have 
any objections to it The number of children vaccinated, however, 

, is not large, though progress is being made. 
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The present mode of inoculation consists in pncking the aim with 
four pointed needle, and lubbing a little lymph mixed with lanoline 
into the incisions Formerly aim to arm ^acclnatlon was common, 
but now lymph produced from cows and buffaloes is used 
The sale of quinine packets is made through Imperial Post Oifices 
u. The sanitation of Dhar town is managed by the municipality, 
elsewhere no special provisions exist 

The medical staff consists of an Assistant Surgeon, 1 Hospital 
Assistants, 6 Native Doctors, 3 6 Compounders, 4 Vaccinatois, 1 
Midwife and others including a storekeeper, ward boj’s, etc 
Section XII —Survey 

Such smveys as have been made in the State have been solely 
for revenue purposes, except the tiigonometncal survey undertaken 
by the British Government about 1860 The earliest survey of 
which authentic record exists, and which is still regarded as an 
incontrovertible proof m matters of dispute, is the one commonly 
known as the Baba shahl janb survey This survey w^as earned 
out by means of &]anb or rope, 100 cubits (166 feet) long, a square 
janb forming the standaid bigha of the State It was commenced 
m 1837 and completed in 1842 Dhar, Badnawar, Nalchha. Dharam- 
puri and Kukshi parganas were surveyed and settled 

A new survey was commenced in 1892 using both the cross staff 
and^ prismatic compass By the end of 1900 the Kukshi ( 1892 95 ) 
Khasgi (1893 94), Badnawar (1894 95), Dharanipuri (1897-1900),* 
Nimanpur (1897-1900), with prismatic compass, Sundarsi ( 1898 99) 
and about 63 villages of Dlui pai gana (1899 ), were surveyed 

substituted for 

by 1904 staff and compass and the lemainmg poition was completed 

The revenue survey is checked yeaily by the revenue staff For 
thispuipose ^^.chpafgana is divided into charges or subdivisions 
A division consists ordinarily of 20 patwan circles under one 
mspector, while a sub division contains 10 circles and is controlled 
by a supervisor W«go There are at present 6 mspectom ld 
LeTTi™ These and the trained working 

under them are responsible for the preparation and maintenance of 
the survey and records of rights up to date of every village 



CHAPTER IV. 

administrative divisions 

AND 

GAZETTEER 

(The atLff and the nunthei of villages in the patganas have 
uitdcfgoiu considetable changes fioni hmc to time) 

DhEr Pargaiia — The paigana of Dhar is situated on the Mah\a 
plateau between 22° 29' and 22° 5'’’ north latitude and 75° 13' and 
75°33' east longitude It is bounded on the north by Gwalior and 
the Badnayai paigana, on the south by the Nalchha jirr/grr/ifc, on 
the east by Indore and Gwalior, and on the west by the Bhumiat 
of Ninikheia and Gnalioi The area of the paigaiia is 360 square 
miles It IS the second largest patgana m the State that of 
Nnnanpur being the laigcst 

The country m the pangana is typical of the M ilw'i geneially 
The only important iivei is the Cliambal, which is crossed by a 
bridge at Ghata Billod ( 22° 38' N 75" 33' E ) Othei streams of local 
impoitance are the Mohiiii, Bagirdi, Chamla, Ddawaii and Sadlii, 
The climate is temperate, the aveiage ranitall 28 inches 
The histoiy ot this paigana is that of the State There are many 
places at which the signs of founer habitation aie met with, those 
at Dh li town have been dealt with elsewhere 
The population ms 7881, 5d,690 , 7891, 64,899 , 7907, 56,191 per- 
sons , males 27,915, females 28,276 The population thus declined 
by 13 pel cent between 1881 and 1891, but has risen by 2 percent 
between 1881 and 1901 Density 156 persons per square mile Con- 
stitution — Hindus 40,768 or73pei cent Jams 1,178 ordpei cent, 
Musalmans 6,448 oi 12 per cent , and Aiiimists 7,73o or 13 per cent 
The paigana contains one town Dbdr, 157 villages and 21 Bhil- 
paras Of these 153 are populated, 21 unpopulated, the lands, 
howevei, being cultivated and 5 both unpopulated and uncultivated 
Agiiculture — The land is foi the most pait fertile and bears good 
crops of all the ordinal y giams 

The total area of the pargana is 230,400 acies, of which 3,981 
acres belong to guaranteed estates Of the lemaining 226,419 acies 
73,669 acres or 32 per cent are alienated to Jaginddi’s 
The land is thus distributed — ■ 


wotal Area 

I Cultivated (111 acres) | 

j Unciiltlvaled (m acres) 

Diy 

gatU 

Total 1 

Cul 

tnrable 

Forest 1 ’Waste 

Total 

Ivirilsn, 152 750 
Alienated 73,669 

7S 062 
54,298 

4,728 
2 282 

i 82,790! 

[ 56 580 

31 008 
8 141 

8,676' 30 276 

lH!!i 

69 960 
17,089 

Total, 226,419 

132,360 

j 7,010 

j 139 37oj 

39,149 

8 676 39,224 

87,049 
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Of the cultivated area the pargana has oidmauly ^ undci 
hharlf and # under rabi Poppy occupies 1,500 acres But 
lately the irregularity and the deficiency of ram has tended to alter 
the latio. 

The pat-gana has no railway passing through it The nearest 
railway station from Dhar town is Mhow, 34 miles distant by 
metalled road 

The chief roads in this pargana are the Dhar Mhow, Dhar- 
Saidarpur, Mhow Nimach, Dhar Nagda and Dhar Diidlii. 

There are Imperial Post Offices at Dhai, Kesur and Kadod, and a 
Telegraph Office at Dhar combined with the Post Office 

The pargana is divided into three circles with head quarters at 
Dhar, Kesur and Ahii It is in general charge of a Kamai,dar who 
IS the Revenue Collectoi of his district and lesides at Dhar 

Rates of rent per blgha vary from Rs 15 for land gi owing poppy 
to a few annas for the unproductmg stony soils The average annual 
receipts for land levenue amount to 1 4 lakhs, the actuals for 1905 
were 2 4 lakhs The pargana, as distinct from the town is policed 
by 68 men under inspectors The police are assisted by 130 lural 
police Excluding Dhar town there are 10 primary village schools 
in thspaigana Besides a hospital and a dispensary in Dhar town, 
a dispnseaiy has been opened in Kesur village 
The pargana contains one guaranteed estate, six tstimrdrddr's 
holdings and 19 State Jdglrs ‘ 

BadnSwar Pargana — This pargana is situated in the Malwa 
section to the north-west of the capital town between 22° 44' and 
23° 15' north latitude and 75° 3' and 75° 26' east longitude It is 
bounded on the north by Ratlam, Sailnna and Gwalioi, on the south 
by Dhar pargana, on the east by Gwalior and on the west by 
Gwalior, Jhfibua and Indore, having a total area of 343 square miles 
The territory of 13 feudatory estates is included in it, of which fijur 
aie guaranteed and nine unguaranteed 
The country is typical of the Malwa plateau generally 
The only stream of importance m the district is the Mahi river 
which Hows for 8 miles along the north-western border. Its steep 
banks, however, make it of no use for agricultural purposes Other 
small stieams of local importance are the Chfimla, Bfigen, Ratagan, 
Tilgan, and Balwanti flowing past Badnawar and the Gangi which 
aie all useful for irrigation purposes. The climate is temperate , 
avaiage recoided rainfall is 25 inches. 


Badnawar was m Mughal 
Ujjam satkar of the Malwa 
rcienuo of 30,56,195 dams (Rs 


days the head of a mahal in the 
siihaJi The Am i Akban gives a 
1,26,404) 


Aiie population exclusive of the foui guaianteed Ii 
1881, 19,660. ?8Py, 23,751, 1901, 17,788 persons. 


See Table SSil 
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females 9,21 7 Classified bv leligions Hindus luiinbeied 12,754 oi 
71 pel cent , Jams 995 oi 5 per cent , Musalmans 878 oi 5 pei cent 
and Aniuusts 3,JI1 oi 19 per cent 

'ih.epatqana, excluding theguaianteed estates, contains 57 villages 
nt vlnch 23 are and 34 alienated, while tluee aic uninha- 

bited though then lindsau cullixitfd Ihcic aie ihr lf» 
held by the giun antced Thakms Five i illages have a population 
of ovei 1,000, ws, Badnawai 2,661, Bidw 11 2,567, Kod 2,152, 
Kanwan 1,181, Klieia 1,094, and tinee of ovti 500 

The plot Iilmg Igiicultuia) classes aie Kuiniis. fmwis, Rajputs, 
Malls, Dhlkads and Jits 

The total aiea of the paigaim is 219,520 arres, of which 
137,910 01 62 per cent is held by guaranteed Ihakius 
Of the leniaining 81, 580 acics, 48,454 oi 59 pei cent ate alienated 
to State jtlgUi/dis This land is thus distributed — 




Caltnnted (m acres) 

UlcuUI rated (maoicn) 



Dry 

111! 

ffatod 

Total 

Cnltota 

ble 

Foicst 

Waste 

Total 

Khali, a 

33,126 

13,806 

835 

14,641 

5,877 

1,798 

10,810 

18,485 

Alienated 

48,454 

31,4't7 

1,140 

32,587 

11,156 


1,711 

15,867 

Total 

81,580, 

45,253| 

1,975 

47,228 

17,033 

1,798 

15,521 

34,352 


Of the total cultnated area 58 pei cent ate under mlt and 42 
undei Poppy occupies an area of 2,000 acres Badnavrai 

IS the chief market town, The Rajputana -Mahva Railway .passes 
through the pargatm but no stations aie situated -witliin its limits 
the nearest station being Batnagai in Gwalior, 11 miles distant by 
metalled road 

Imperial Public Works Inspection Bungalows ha\e been erected 
at Pitgara village, 2 miles east of Badnavvar and at Kanwan, 
10 miles south 

Three Impengl Post oflices hare been opened at Badnawar, 
Kanwan and Nagda The Telegraph oflices at the Barnagar and 
Rumja Railway stations m Gwalior seive the pargana 

The pargaitfi is m charge of a hamdsdar whp is the Revenue 
Collector and also exercises the powers of a 1st Class Magistrate and 
of a Cml Judge m suits not exceeding Rs 1,000 in value The land 
revenue of the pai'gana was m 1836, Rs 23,668, the average from 
1898 to 1903 being Rs 27,000 In 1905 it was Rs 39,354 Rates 
vaty from Rs 19 per htgha foi land growing poppy to Re, 1 for less 
proiJuctive soils, 
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The pohce foice consists of 1 Inspector and 21 suboidinafes ol ali 
grades and 6 lural police A district jail lias been established at 
Badiiawar 

Schools have been opened at Badnawar, Nagda and Kanwan , 
a dispensarj at Badnawar and anothei at Kanwan, 

The j>aigaua contains foui guaianteed and nine nnguaiantecd 
estates, but no other alienated holdings ^ 

Dharampuri Pargana —This paigana is situated in the 
Nimar section lying between 22° 8' and 22° 24' north latitude, and 
75° 14' and 75° 37' east longitude having an area of 240 squaie miles 

It IS bounded on the north by the Mfindu and NTilchha 
on the south by the river Narbada, on the east by the Bntish district 
of M-inpur and the Indoie State, and on the west by Gwalior and 
Indore 

The only river of importance is the Narbada which flows through 
the pargana for 20 miles 

The othei rivers are the Khuj oi Kubja, Man, Kaiam, Chidi, 
Mandawadi and Sukhad The Karam, Mandawadi and the Mam 
contain water throughout the year, while the other nveis dry up in 
the hot season The climate is geneially hotter than that of the 
pargauas in the Malwa section. 

The average recorded rainfall for the last 13 years is 26 inches 
but it differs markedly in the south western portion, the rainfall 
being less than in other parts 

In Akbar’s day the pargana was included in the Mandu sathai 
and was sub divided into three tarfs of Dol, Tarapui and Khujawa. 

Ili^paigana possibly takes Us name from the satigam of the Kliuj 
and Narbada which is situated near the headquarters village. 
Seveial Flmdu temples stand in the neighbouihood One bearing an 
inscnption of V S 1273 (A D 1216) is known as Bhawani Mata’s. 

Populcitionwjs 1887, 37,192 , 1891, 28,819 , 1901, 24,813 persons, 
males 12, 693, females 12,120 Constitution Hindus 13,635 or 55 
per cent , Jains 27-1, Musalmans 2,112 or 8 per cent , Christian 1, 
and Aniinisls 8,791 oi 36 per cent 

There are in all 163 villages, of which 68 are small Bhilparas. 
Of the villages 118 are khalsa, 7 alienated, and 32 held by the 
guaranteed Bhumias Of the total number of villages (125) exclud- 
ing the guaranteed, 97 are populated, 23 unpopulated, though their 
lands are cultivated and 5 desolate The villages of Dhamnod„ 
Dhaiampun and Sundrel have a population of over 1,000 each 

The total area of the pargana is 153.600 acres, of which 31,985 
acres aie held by guaranteed estate holders. Of the 121,615 acies 
of khalsa land 65.674 acies or 54 pei cent are cultivated, 2,405 acres 


1 bee Table KKSI 
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being inigaled, and the rest dry und Of the uncultivated atea 
of 55,94-1 acies, 13,944 acies aie culturable, 7,859 undei foiesl 
and 34,138 vasle land 

Of the culLir-ated area 83 per cent is under W/trr If and 18 per 
cent undei )abt crops Poppv occupies 620 acres 

The IS in charge of the /.irwdsifdr who is the Revenue 

Collector and resides At Dharampun Jt is divided into 2 cades, 
VIZ , Dharampun and Dhaninod 

The aveiage annual land revenue amounts to Rs 82,000, the actual 
for 1905 being Rs 1,0-^, 166 A short metalled bianch road leads 
%om Dharampun to Khalghat ubeie the toad meets the Bombay- 
Agra trunk load, the chief high wav foi commeice Some traffic 
passes by the Narbada but is confined to places on its banks 

There is a ginning factory at Dharampun erected in 1903 The 
cleaned cotton is mostly exported to Indore and Khandesh 
The liquoi contractor has a distillery m Dharampuri 
The Police of the district are divided into two divisions , the 
IfiiAiampuii and Dhamnod An Inspector has chaige of the two 
divisions with a staff of 65 subordinates of all ranks 

Imperial Post Offices have been opened at Dharampun, Dhamnod 
and Gujri A district jail is located at Dharampuri and a lock-up at 
Giljn Government Inspection Bungalows have been built at 
Gujn and Khalghat The pai-gana contains five schools, a hospital 
and a dispensary 

There are font gunanteed estates, one istmorru/tfi’s holding, 
and three State jdgns situated in this paii>aim * 

Khlkshl Pargatia — This pmgnna IS situated in the Nimar sec- 
tion between 22° 6' and 22° 26' north latitude and 74° 37' and 75° 8' 
east longitude It is bounded on the north by Indore and Gwalior, 
on the south by Barwani, on the east by Indore and Gwalior and 
on the west by Indore It has an area of 164 square miles 

The chief rivers m the pargana aie the Gandhi or Gandharvi, the 
Uii and theWaghani 

The climate is generally hotter than that of the parganas m the 
Malwa division 

The average recorded rainfall of the last 13 years is 22 inches 
Numerous old remains arc to be met with in the paigana especially 
at Singhana 

The population was 1881, 21,567, 7SP7, 25,120, 7907,20,533 
persons, males 10,220, females 10,313 Constitution Hindus 10,661 
or 52 per cent , Jams 392 or 2 per cent , Musalmans 1,886 or 9 per 
cent., Animisls 7,594 or 37 per cent 

Of the one town and 74 villages in the pargana 59 are populated 
12 unpopulated though their lands are undei cultivation, and 


See Table XSXI, 



I deseited Thiee vjlhges have a population of o\ei 1,000, Kuks'u 
town (5,402), Singhfina (1,7351, and Gaudhwlm (1,173), and h^e 
Milages of over 500 Lin&wa (781), Lolian (753), Dhulsai (585), 
Pipha (533), and Khandwa (522) 

Ihe eeneial chaiacter of the land is much the same thioughout 
the patgana being for the most part of pooi quahtv Only the 
Narbada valley land produces a Imvest ihe total area 
amounts to 104,900 acies, ot this 67,207 acres oi 65 pei cent , aie 
cultivated and 3,825 acres being iingated and the lest diy land Of 
the 37,753 acies of uncultivated land 15,996 aie cultiirable, 2,984 nudei 
forest and 18,773 waste land Of the cultivated area 93 per cent 
IS under Ihaup and 7 under nrbi ciops ropp> occupies 175 acies 
A ginning factory nas established at Kukshi in 1893 
Kukshi town IS one of the chief centres of trade and principal 
market towns m the State Weekly markets aie held at Kukshi, 
Gandhwani, Singhana and Lohari on Tuesday, Sunday, Thursday 
and Monday respectively 

No railway tiaveises the pirrgrrwff, the nearest station being Bordi on 
the RatUm Godhra Railway 70 miles from Kulsshi by country tiack 
Ihe Narbada- Valley Railway will possibly pass through Kukshi A 
metalled load from Barwani through Chikhalda travel ses Kukshi 
and joins the Dhar Saidarpur road The northein section is not 
yet complete 

A combined Imperial Bost and Telegraph Office has been opened 
at Kukshi and Branch Post Offices at Gandhwani and Singhana A 
State Inspection Bungalow has been built at Kukshi 
The pargana is divided into 3 circles with head quarters at 
Kukshi, Gandhwani and Singhana It is in charge of a kamasday 
who IS assisted by two tliditdddts at Gandhwani and Smghana, the 
last place being subject to the dual jurisdiction of the Dhar and 
I ndoie Durbars Ihe is the revenue collector and a 1st 

Class Magistrate while the thdiiddais aie invested with 3id Class 
Magistiace’b powers 

The average annual land revenue is Rs 57,000, the actuals for 
1905 bung Ks 85,694 i'he paigana is watched by 39 policemen 
nndei a sub inspector \ district jail and a hospital are situated in 
Kukshi and a dispensary at Gandhwdm Five schools hare been 

established m the pafgatta 

The paygaim contains no alienated holdings 
Nimanpur Palrgaiia-An isolated payg„n« lying between 
2' 17 and 22° 40' noith latitude and 76° 6' and 76" 33' east lorigi- 
Ulle It lakes its name from the village of Nimanpiu 
It 15 bounded on the north by Gwalior and Indore, on the east by 
IndoifrandtheNmiai District of rhe Central Provinces, on the south 
by the Naibada river, and on the west by Indore. It has art arch 
of about Wh sqnaie miles, and fs the 1 ugest of all the 
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Tlie countiy is hilly and clothed in heavy forest 
£ht, par^cuta is diained by two large tributaries of the Narbada, 
the Khan and Kanar A fine water fall exists on the Narbada at 
Dhaidi village 

The climate is veiy hot in suinmei, damp ih the lains and cold in 
the winter The average r<anfall is 32 inches 

Signs of former habitation aie visible in the jungles and in 'Vkbar's 
day it was a inahal of saihai Handia in Malwa 

Ihe population was IfiSI, 3,436, 1S9f, 2,539, 1901, 2,377 
persons, males 1,329, females 1,018 Constitution Hindus 
1,169 01 dQ pel cent, Miisahnans 136 Annnist':, 1,072 oi 4 5 pei 
cent , occupied houses 559 It contains 58 Milages. 

The totil aiea of the pargaita is 242,080 acres, of -which 6,699 
aie alienated 

Of the total cultivated area 90 per cent is under khatlf and 
10 per cent under liriii crops The soil is of hist late quality 
ThQ par^ana is rich in mineral resources The beds of non oie 
in this region are considerable The line followed by the beds of 
hematite runs fiom Ratagaih ( 22°37' — 75°]5' ) north of Pipii 
(22°24' — 76°19') and thiough Katotia (22°36' — 75°18') by Lendbiva 
and Bliankheia to the Khan ii\er A couise of 15 miles m width, 
being in places ovei 1,000 teet Old woiks exist at Katotia 
Manganese is also met with and fiist class building stone Lirne 
stone IS found at Kotkheia village {22°33' — 76°15') and excellent 
slate stone at Katotia 

Theie are no roads m the patgana, hut the Narbada, joins as a 
loute Ihe Choial, Baiwaha and klukhliara stations on the 
Rajpiitana Malwa Railway serve the pargana but aie re relied only 
by tiacks 

In 1901 ihe patgaua was placed m the hands of the Chief Foiest 
Officer who was given the powers of a Sessions Judge for this area 
'I he Forest Ranger was directed to do the kciniasdai's -work in addi- 
tion to Ills own duties He is a Second Class Magistrate and can 
entertain civil suits not exceeding, Rs 1,000 m value 

No land revenue properly speaking was formeily taken from this 
pargana, the revenues collected being derived from tares imposed on 
the wood cutters (See Land Revenue) 

In 1902 for the fiist time the land was regularly assessed, rates 
vaiying from Rs 6 4 per acie for irrigated land to 3 annaS tor 
iinirngated soils 

The forests are the rtl6st important iil the State arid in th'e 
Trigoriometiical Suivey aie teimed the “ Dhai Forest Area ” 

The average receipts amount to Rs 6,300 a year, the actual income 
for 1905 being Rs ^,301, m'dluding Rs l.OOO paid to the Dewas 
States on account of the 6ongfe pafganff belonging' to that State 
■under the 6th Article of the Rngagem'efit entered into between 
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the Hon’bie the Epst India Company and Tiikoji Rao Poin-isi and 
Anand Rao Ponwai, joint Rajas of Devias which runs thus — 

“ The Rajahs of Dewas relinquish their claim of 7 per cent , 
on the collections of the pioaince of Doongla, belonging to 
Rajah Ramchundei Rao Puar of Dhai, in favour of that Chief, 
from the beginning of the year 1876 to the beginning of the > ear 1879 
Bickramajeet, in otdei that the above said piovmce, which is now 
entirely desolated, may be again inhabited , and after the evpiiation 
of these three yeais the Rajahs of Dewas will consider themselves 
entitled to then share of 7 per cent on whatevei sum mav be 
realized after the deduction of expenses ” 

The average annual land revenue is Rs 2,500 Ibe police 
consist of a sub inspector, and 33 men of all ranks and 10 chaukiddrs 
A school, a dispensary, a Branch Post Office and a small jail 
aie situated at Kotkhera 

The par^crna contains one State jdgh only '■ 

Mandu Pargana — This is situated m the Malwa 

plateau between lat 22° IS'and 22° 24' N , and long 75° 21' and 75° 
34' E It is bounded on the north by the pargana of Nalchha, on 
the south and east by the pargana of Dharampuri and on the west 
by Indore It has a total aiea of 28 square miles 
The pat gaita is situated in hills and aalleys of the Vindhya range 
The only stream of importance is Kfauja, which rises at Saptakothdi 
and falls into the Narbada, it is of no use for irrigation purposes 
Other small streams of local importance are Nilkantheshwar and 
Jammva 

There are 7 tanks m the pargana, the largest are Sfigar Tank and 
Rewakund situated on the Mandu hill 

Pilgrims walking round the Narbada river all come to the 
Rewdkund first and circumambulate it iSddhtis, who visit Mandu for 
this purpose, are during tlieu stay maintained from the funds of the 
Rama temple there. 

The greater part of the pargana is forest which makes it less 
useful for cultivation The climate is healthy and the average 
ramfall 26 inches 

The history of this pargana is dealt with under Mandu 
In Akbar s day Mandu was a sarkdr m the siibah of Malwa 
The population was . 7881, 807 , 1897, 964 , 1907, 811 persons , 
males, 443 , females, 368, Constitution —Hindus, 304 , Ammists, 
478 (Bbils) , others, 29 Houses, 181, of which 131 are occupied - 
Only one village, that of Mandu and 15 Bhilparas exist m this, 
Patgana, and of these 4 are deserted The remammg 12 comprise 
11 khalid and 1 alienated 

The total area amounts to 17,920 acres, of which 4,350 aie held 
by giiaianteed estate holders Of the total cultivated area of the 
Pargana, 90 per cent, is undei kharif, and 10 per cent under 


TaWo XXXI. 
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Ihe average annual land revenue is Ks 700, the actual for 1905 
being Rs. 742. 

The pargana was m charge of the miintaztm who was the 
R evenue Collector, a Magistrate of the Jrd Class and empowered 
to dispose of civil suits up to Rs 200 in value, but lately it has 
been transferred to the Forest Depaitment Five policemen are 
stationed at Mandu An Imperial Post Office, a lest house, a 
dispensary, a school and a small lock up are situated at Mandu 
The pargana contains one guaianteed estate and one State jdi'ir 
Nalcllha Pargana —This J’urgana is sitmited between 22'’23' 
and 22° 34' north latitude and 75° 19' and 75° 35' east longitude 
It has an aiea of 128 square mi'es It is bounded on the noith by 
the Dhar pargana and the Gwalior State, on the south by 
the Mandu and Dhaiampun parganas, on the east by Gwalior and 
the Bhumiat of Jamnia, and on the west by the Biiuiiiiat of 
Ninikheia The pargana is much cut up by hills 

Ihe chief nveis in the are Dilawaii, Kauim and Man 

tributaries of the Naibada, and some tanks are situated at Salkan- 
pur, Nalchha, Talwara, and Jirapuia, which are used for iingatioii 
The climate is temperate, and the average rainfall is 22 inches 
The old name of the place was Nalakachcbhpur The famous Jian 
scholar Asliadhara lived here in the 12th century in the temple of 
Nemnath One of his pupils was Madana, the tutor of the Paramaia 
lung Arjun-varman “ Its Hindu and Jam buildings weie destioyed 
by the Muhammadans Dunng the time of the Malwa Sultans most ot 
the buildings, of which tiaces lemain, were erected In Muhatrant 
972(August 1564), Akbar encamped here ’ It was the head quaiters 
of a mahal in the Mandu sarkar Besides Nalchha itself the 
villages of Talwara, Salkanpur, (mentioned in Arjunvaiman’s 
giant of 1272), * Munjapura, Dilawara (after Dilawar Khan), 
Kunda and Jirapura all contain remains 

'fhe population was 1881, 7,053, 1891, 9,094, 1901, 5,139 per- 
sons , males 2,632, females 2,507 Constitution — Hindus 3,215 or 
63 per cent , Jains 84, Musalmans 240 or 5 per cent and Anmiists 
1,600 or 31 per cent The total area amounts to 81,920, of which 
32,444 acres are held by guaranteed estate holdeis, and 6,930 by 
State Jagti dars. 

Of the total cultivated area 70 per cent, is under hhanf crops and 
30 pel cent under rabi 

The Dhar-Dudhi metalled road runs from Dhar to Lunera 
whence a branch road goes to Mandu vid Nalchha The distance 
from Lunera to Nalchha is 3 miles 

The pargana is in charge of the kamdsddr of pargana 
' ^ J See TaW7 

» See Appendix 0 alio B B, 1883—4 
» E. M H V, 2S1 
* 3 A 0, S, Tii2t, 
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The Chamla ttala supplies water to the \illage 

Badnawar, pargana Badnaw ir — A Milage situated on the 
Balwanti stream in latitude 23° 2' N and longitude li"' 17' E It is 
the chief place in the i)crifin:«« and head qiuiteih ul the litDiasdur 
and his staff 

The ullage is evidently of some age as i.iinicious reiiiains aie to 
be met with Images have been found beniiig dates, ^ ^ 1219, 

1229j 1336, D 1162, 1172 and 127v) and a mosque is d itcd 1 100 
A H (A D 1688) It was the head of a inalial in A1 bai s d u 
and was for a time held in fief by Jodhpur being assigned to Bdai 
Singh (1584-95) by Akbar ^ 

The remains of tne fort mentioned by Abul Fa?! aie sliU 
standing Malet’ passed thiuugh this town in 1785 and iiolts in 
his diary that it is “a laige though poor place" fhe Goieinoi 
at that time was Nilkanth Rao 

The population in 1901 was 2,661 peisons , males i,297, females 
1,364 Hindus 1,851 or 70 pei cent, Jains 352 oi 13 pei cent, 
Musalraans 375 or 14 per cent , Aninusts 83 oi 3 pei cent Occupied 
houses 588 A weekly maiket is held here on er cry \\ cuiiesd ly 

A school, a dispensary, a police station and a jail aie situated in the 
village Badnawai u 11 maies distant from Barnagar Railw .y station 

Bet, paigana Dharampuri — Is an island situated in the Narbada 
in front of Dharampuri village, which is famous fur its temple of 
Bilwamriteshwar Mahadev 

pargana Dharampuri — A village and head quaiteis 
of a revenue sub division situated in latitude 22° 13' N and longitude 
75° 33' E , on the Bombay-Agra road, 36 miles iioni Mhow, the 
nearest railway station 

The population in 1901 was 1,886 peisous , males 955 , females 
931 Constitution Hindus 1,329 oi 70 percent, Musalmans 109 or 
5 per cent, and Animists 448 oi 24 pei cent. It contains 454 
houses of which 345 are occupied 

A weekly bazar is held here every Friday A police station, a 
school and a post office are situated m the village 

Dhar town> paigana Dhar — The ancient name of the town 
'Was Dhara nagari Its derivation is obscure The usual derivation is 
from the edge of a sword” a name given possibly with regard to its 
having been founded, conquered or held by the strength of the sword 
The Muhammadans call it Firm Dhar after the many ancient 
tombs of Muhammadan saints, {Ptrs) or Kila Dhar aftei the old fort 

It is the chief town of the State and is situated at lat, 22° 36' N. 
and long 75° 19' E , 1,908 feet above sea level It has an area of 
0‘26 square miles 

1 Bajatthan 1,S10. 

* SdtitUiim from the BomUy Secietanat Becoide, Maratha Sene), Vol T, 498, 
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llie town lies 34 miles by metalled road from Mhow Station on 
the Rajputana Mahia Railway It is connected by metalled roads 
wiLli Saidiiipur, Mandu and the Agra-Bombay high load near Gujri 
The site is picturesque, the town lying somewhat lowci than the 
surrounding country, its numerous lakes and many fine trees forming 
a stiilung contiast to the barren yellow downs which enfold it on all 
sides In the centre towering over the city stands a fort built by 
a fine red sandstone The older part of the city is surrounded by 
a brick wall of Muhammadan type, while a rampart like mound Rung 
just beiond the wall, and Ccdled the “Dhul Kot,” possibly represents 
the still moie ancient fortification of Hindu tunes 

The ton n is an old one and was for about five centuries the 
capital of the Paramara kings of Malwa It has been conjectured 
by Lassen that the town of Zercgerei mentioned by Ptolemy, (A D 
150) as lying one degree S W of Ujjain, is possibly Dliar, but 
Mandu would do as well The first capital of the dynasty uas 
Ujjain, but Vairasinha II, the fifth prince of the line, at the end of 
the 9th century moved to Dhiir which became from this time 
actually, if not nominally, the capital of Malwa and which is so 
intimately connected with the Paiainara clan as to give arise to 
the saying — 

Whcie ihe Paramaia ts, there I'sDhar, 

And lohtit Dhdr is theie is the Paramara 
ithont Dhdi the Paiaindia is nothing 
So unthout the Paiaindta is Dhdr 

The following refeiences are mtciesting in this connection 

Thf cleieuth ^elseof the Udepu, Prashasii of the kings of 
Malwa luns thus — 

“ From him was born Vairasinha (whom the people called by an 
other name, the luid of Vajrata), by that king the famous Dhaia was 
indicated, when he slew the ciowd of his enemies by the sharp edge 
idhdta) of Ins sword ’ * 

Padmagupta, the author of the N avasahasdnka chartfa, a poetical 
account of the life of Sindhinaja, the fathei of Bhoja, after describ- 
ing the capital of Ujjam, speaks of Dhaia as follows — 

3ir 

?rr*i!p5: i 

>Trci% II 

Dhdra which stands superior, even to Lanka, to the level of •mhich 
even Alaka ^ does not come up, to which even the capital of Vishnu 
ts inferior, is the hereditary capital (of the Paiamdras), 

1 Ep Ind I, 222 

“ dha capital of Suvera, the god of riches and the abode of tho Gandharvas on 
Mount Mem, 
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The Kashmir poet Bilhana in his ViLtamattlachoa chmuta, a 
life of his pation, the Westeir Chilukya king \ ikiaiiir-dilja ol 
Kalyan in the Deccan, says‘ — 

sfrsr rr'C?! 

f^frtRr -^^rffr sr i 
’iRST f W^TO%«3ir5K'p3'qiTrr^?fr:TT^ 

?rr^s3rr3ir^F^T 4r^r II 

Assuming the voice of the figcon that nested in the loftv tut ids 
of her gates, Dhara cried as it were to me (Bilhana) in pitiful tones 
“ Bhoja IS mv king, he indeed is not of the vulgar pitnces woe is 
me Why didst thou not come into his presence ” 

In the Bho] Prahandha of Ballal, theie is the following veise — 
ai^r^ru 

iTR¥5ir HrsTJcrsf g^qcr 

JVow that Bhoja has come to dwell lu the city of Dhara it has 
obtained good support (thus also) Satasvati { the goddess of 
learning) , and all learned men are now decorated 

In the Sanskrit drama of Arjuna Varma Deva’s tune ( 1210 1216 
A D ) lately discovered m the Bhoja Shala at Dhar, Dhdi a-nagai I 
is lefeired to as a laige city having 84 squaies and adorned with 
palaces, temples, colleges, and theatres, while the hills round it had 
beautiful gardens on their summits " 

Ujjain appeals, however, to have been still ofEciallv recognised as 
the capital even m the beginning of the 11th century'' Dhai is 
referred to in the 10th century by A1 Biruni‘ and Ibn Batuta, who 
visited India m 1333, some thirty yeais after it became a Muhani 
madan possession, states that it still held the possession of the 
chief town m Malwa 

Dming the rule of the Paiamaia chiefs, Valvpati (973 997), 
Sindhuraja (997 1010), and Blioja ( 1010-1055 ) Dhar was recognised 
throughout India as a seat of learning, these monaichs, themselves 
literary composers and no mean scholars, being great patrons of 
hteratuie who diew all the talent of India to tlieir courts Dhar 
suffered the usual vicissitudes ot cities m those days, its security and 
insecurity depending upon the power of its ruler to lesist aggression, 
being sacked by the rulers of Gujarat, Anhilwara Patau, the Western 
Chalukyas and others ( see History ) 

During the Muhammadan penod it became known as Piran Dhai 
owing apparently to the numerous Muhammadan saints who have 
been connected with the place, many of whose tombs are still to be 
seen theie 


iVtliamankadeiia Ohatda, 
Bp Ind I I 220 
J ICp Ind VIII, 96, 

3 E. M H , [ , 59, 
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The lust appeaiance of Muhammadan'^ in Dhar was in 1300*, 
Avhcn Al-^ ud dm subdued ‘ all Malwa as far as Dliai ” Ten yeais 
laiei MaJik Klfui, AH ud dm s great general, halted at Dhai, then 
evidently in Muhammadan hands, on Ins letuin liom defeating 
Rhna Dcia of Devagiri '' Duung the gieat famine which laged m 
134-'l, Muhammad Tughlak halted at Dhar and found that the whole 
CQuntiy was desolated and that “the posts had all gone off the 
loads 

About 1397 DiHwai Khan ' became governor of the shilk of 
Dhlr and in 1401, declaud himself independent His son and 
successor, Hushang Shah moved the capital to Mandu, and DIHr 
thus became of secondary importance 

TJndei A1 bai, Dhar was the chief town of a mahal in the Mandu 
■icii kdr of the siibah of Malwa.” In Shaban 1008 (Februaiy 1598), 
Akbar while directing the invasion of the Deccan slopped at Db'^r 
seven da>s, a fact recorded on the non pillar at the Lit Masjid “ 
In 1658 DlirU fort was held by the tioops of D.lra Shikoh then engaged 
in his struggle with Aurangzeb ’ On the appioach of Aurangzeb, 
Data s men evacuated it and joined the army of Jaswant Singh, who 
was defeated two months later at Fatehabad It passed finally from 
the Mughals to the present holders about 1730 There aie many 
buildings of interest in the place, both Muhammadan and Iiindu> 
se\ oral of which have yielded ancient records of great historical 
impoitance 

Fart — The foil which stands on a small elevation to the noith 
of the town is said to have been built in the time of Muhammad 
Tughlak (1325 51) The first distinct lefeience to the Dhar 
toit IS made by Baram who stales that certain large sums had accu- 
mulated at Deogiri out of the revenue collections made by Katlagh 
Khan when goveinor in the Deccan, and as they could not be 
conveyed as far as Delhi they weie placed in Dharagii “ a strong 
fort ” then undei the reprobate governor Aziz Himai® The foil was 
historically important in latei days as the biith place of Baji Rao IL 
the last Peshwa who was born here on January 10th, 1774", and 
whose toy well is still shown During the Mutiny of 1857 the Dhar 
fort was seized by Rohillas and other mercenaries m the employ of 
the State, and was the first place assaulted m Central India by the 
Mhow Column under General Stewart The column moved out 
from Mhow on October 19th reaching Dhar on the 22nd The 

1 E M H HI, 175 

2 E M H HI 208 
■> E M H lit , 244 

1 M H IV 37 

“ Am t Alhai i (Blochinanu), Vol 11 , 197 
0 B M H VI , 136 
7 E M. H VII 218 

® E M H , III, 231 [inoorrecb, 
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cT.mp was pitched in a ravine, a mile fiom the town Finally, the 
siege guns were biought up to a mound 300 yaids fioni the wall and 
a practicable breach was made, aftei a bombaidmcnt, which lasted 
SIX days The foit was enteied on the 30th by i sliong party w'ho 
found it deserted, the enemy hating escaped to M indasor Nine 
lakhs worth of tieasurt weie secured m the fort and sent to Mhow 
The bleach then made is still visible, though partially lepaiied ’ 

The Lat Masjtd — A mosque erected by Diliwai Kh In out of 
Jain temple lemains in 1405 It takes its name horn an non pillat 
{lat) which IS lying outside There is an inscription upon the pillar 
stating that Akbar rested here in the 8th year of Asfiindiaz and t4th 
of ]uhm,i e (1008 A H 1599 1600)* As the lecord would be up 
side down were the pillar erect, it must have already fallen The origin 
of this pillar is not reitaiuiy known but it is supposed to hate been 
put up as a Jaya^.tambha" in commcmouition of a tictory ptobably 
in the time of Aijuna Varman Paramaia ( 1210 10 ) Jahangir in his 
diary mentions that Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat wished to remove it, 
but that it fell and broke m two It was originally 43 feet high but 
now lies m seveial pieces 

Kamal Maula — A small enclosure containing foui tombs One is 
said to bo that of Mahmud Khilji II (1436 75), the other is that of 
Shaikh Kamal Maula, or Malavi from his long residence in Mahva 
Over the doorway there is a handsome blue tile with an inscription 
on it in Coptic chaiacters Kamal-ud dm belonged to the school of 
the famous saint Nirsm ud dm Auha who lived in the time of 
Ala-ud dm (1256-1316) Tho Mtrat-t-Sikandail says Kamil was 
buried in Ahmadabdd * This mausoleum was built in 1457 by 
Mahmud II in memory of the saint 

Rdjd Blioja'i School — This is also a mosque made out of Hindu 
icmams in the 14th and 15th centuiy Its piescnt title is a 
misnomci deiivcd fioni the numerous ‘Fbs containing iiiles of 
Sanskrit grammar which have been used to paic the floor It 
stands on the site of an old temple Tins was probably the temple 
mentioned in a play of Arjuna Varma's time of which a portion 
was discoveied here inscribed on a stone slab The temple was 
dedicated to the goddess -.arasvati and is de cribed as “ the orna- 
ment of the 84 squares of Dharanagari ” Two slabs weie discovered 
behind the mihrdb, one of the 11th century beaiing two odes in 
Piakrit to the Kachhavatai of Vishnu, one supposed to be Raja 
Bhojas own composition These odes have no poetical value®. 
The other slab is a prashasfi of the 12th century written in sanskiit 
and praising Raja, Aijuna Varma m whose honour a play had been 

1 T Tio'me, Ctivtrat Indm du}t»g the rebellton of 1857 ’I (I8G0) 
s The clitegneii by PaU Btrhlndi is Hth Shahae 1003 or 20th February 1600, 

3 Aichsaological Survey Eeport, 1902-03, p 203. 
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composed ^ On two pillars are a curious epitome of SansLriL inflec 
tional tenninitions cut so as to resemble a snake and called 
Sarpibaudhi in consequence 

The MauiolLiun of Abdullah Shah Chargdl lies to the souih west 
of the town on the old Hindu rampart This, the oldest mausoleum 
in DInr, is the tomb of a Muhammadan s tint who lived in ihe time 
of Bhoj i II,' whom he is said to have converted to Muhnmma 
d inis II, beside it aie the tombs of 40 Musalman pily unis who weie mas- 
sacied heie This tomb was lepured m 1455 Theie ire great inaiiv 
other Mull mimad in tombs m the town There aie also many temples 
in and ibout tlu town To the west of the town is a temple dedi 
catt d to Kllika, situ ited on a low hill over looking a pictuiesque t ink 
The Canadi iii Piesbyterian Mission have a chapel, a hospital and 
a school in the town 

The principal modem buildings are the palace, a somewhat 
dilapid ited building in the town, the Agency House, Anand High 
School, hospital and public library 

Population 1881, 15,224, 1891, 18,430,790?, 17,792 persons 
males 9,063, females 8,729 with 4,036 occupied houses The popu- 
lation thus fell by 3 5 pei cent between 1S91 and 1901, but has nsen 
by 16 pei cent m the 20 years Constitution Hindus 13,358 or 75 
per cent , Jams 628 or 3 per cent, Pnrsis 5, Musalmans 3,385 oi 19 
pet cent, Animists 360 or 2 pei cent ,' Christians 56 The laige 
Christiin population, chiefly native, is due to the station of the 
Canadian Presbjteiian Mission established in the town The 
prevading castes art. Brahmans, 3,411, Maratlias, 2,122, Banias, 
1,678 , Mahs, 786, Cham us, 447, Bhils, 337 
Dhar is the principal trade centre of the State, a considerable com 
merce in gram and opium passing through its markets to Mhow for 
eaport to Bombay and elsewhere A Government opium scale 
depot for the payment of duty is situated in the town There aie, 
howevei, no local industries ot any impoitance 

The religious edifices in the town are a Presbyterian Church 
belonging to the Canadian Mission founded in 1898 26 Muham 

madan mosques and Imdmhdrds, 2 Jam temples and 2 Updsards and 
about 56 Hindu temples dedicated to Mahadev, Vishnu, Rama, Kali. 
Durga, Ganpati, Datuitiaya, Bhairav, Maruti and other deities 
Medical and Educational establishments include the State hospi 
tal and High School, several vernacular schools, public and private, 
for boys, two girls’ schools, one maintamed by the State and the other 
by the Canadian Mission A public library which has been in exis 
tence since 1858 has a good collection of books and newspapers 
Charitable institutions comprise two Annachhatras, one at thi 
Kalika temple on the hill and the other at Anandeshwar, at which 

1 Ep Ind , VIII, 86 
“ S^a Appendix A. 
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poor Biahmans aie given one meal a day Geneially the same 
Brahman is not allowed to dine m the chhatia fni moie th ui lluee 
consecutive d'-ys Besides this, wheat flour is doled out at tho 
chhatn and Anandeshwai to pooi way faiers, without distinctum 
ot caste 

Sixteen Dharamshala^ and Musafiikhana^ and one Eiiiopean 
Travelleis’ Bungalow stand in the town vihile the B uisc Bi ihmans 
and Baniab have special buildings for holding then caste dmneis 
A Municipality has been in existence since 1862 ihe coniinittee 
consists ol 11 members, of whom, 4 are State officials and 7 non 
officials The receipts amount to about Rs 14,000 
Watch and waid aie kept by the town police numbering 71 men 
The annual cost of Rs 5,000 is met from the State Tieasiiry and 
not from Municipal funds 

Dliarampuri, patgana Dharampuri — Laige village and head 
quarters of the patgana of the same name situated in latitude 
22° 10' N and longitude 75° 27' E On the noith bank of the Nar- 
bada, 48 miles south west of Dhar on a metalled road, and 44 miles 
from Mhow, the nearest Railway station Dharampuri is a place of 
some histoiical and aichseological interest It is possibly the 
Dharamaianya of Arjuna Vaiman’s grant ' 

The sangam of the Khuja and Narbada is a very sacred spot 
and attracts large number of pilgrims In the Nageshwai chhain, 
tiadition has it that the guru of Rupmati used to live A lamp was 
kept burning heie which she could see from ber palace at Mandu 
The population was in 1901, 3,633 persons , males 1,871, females 
1,762 Constitution Hindus, 2,161 or 60 per cent, Jains 141, 
Musalmans 1,157 or 31 per cent , and Animists 174 It contains 813 
houses of which 634 arc occupied 

A post office, a school, a hospital, a police station, a district jail, 
a ginning factory and a distillery are located in this village 
Dharampuri is one of the chief centres of trade A weekly 
market is held here every Tuesday, which is well known foi its sale 
of cattle 

Dh3.rdl, pargana Nimanpur — Situated on the north bank of 
the Narbada, 20 miles south of Kotkhera in 22° 19' N latitude, and 
76° 27' E longitude The village is famous for its water-fall and 
also toi its hana litigas, the oval stones worshipped as emblems 
of Shiva 

Population (1901) 29 persons, males 16, females 13 Occupied 
houses 8 

GandhwSni, pargana Kukshi — A large village situated in 
latitude 22° 2l' N, and longitude 75° 3' E 20 miles north east of 
Kukshi 


J A. 0 R . VII . 24 



The population was in 1901, 1,173 persons males 552, females 
621 Constitution Hindus 624 or 53 per cent, Musalmans 137 or 
1 1 per cent, Ammists 412 or 35 pel cent 326 houses of which 
267 are occupied 

A school, a small dispensary and a post office aie situated in the 
village 

Gujl'l, pargana Dharampuri — A village situated in lafatude 
22° 19' N and longitude 75° 35'’ E on the Bombay Agra road, 18 
miles noi th west of Dharampuri and 26 miles from Mhow Railway 
stall on 

The population ^\as in 1901, 978 persons males 556, females 422 
Constitution Hindus 652 or 66 per cent , Jams 9, Musalmans 317 
or 32 per rent Houses 186 of which 147 are occupied 

A school, a post office, a small dispensary and a Government 
Inspection bungalow stand in the village 

HatnSwar, pargana Dharampun — A village on the Nurbada, 
situated 2 miles west of Dharampuri in latitude 22“ 9 N and 
long! ude 75° 21^ E It is probably the Hathanawai of Arjunvai 
man’s grant of 1272 It takes its name from the stone figure of an 
elephant in the centre of the river opposite the village Population 
(1901) 233 persons, males 118, females 115 

Kadod, pargana Dhar — Is situated 14 miles north west of Dhat 
town m latitude 22° 48' N and longitude 75° 17' E It is a richvnllage 
possessing an ample supply of watei and is noted foi its wheat 

The population in 1901 was 1,172 males 577, females 595 
houses 423, of which 292 aie occupied Constitution Hindus 892 
or 76 per cent , Jains S3 or 7 per cent , Musalmans 112 oi 9 per 
cent , and Ammists 85 or 7 per cent An Imperial post office and a 
school are situated heie, 

The following buildings are of interest — Nant-Bawadt, Jam 
temple, Nauchandan Bdwadi and Vishnu temple 

Kanwau, pargana Badnawar — Situated 10 miles south-east 
of Badnawar in labtude 22° 53' N. and longitude 75° 18' E 
Populabon (1901) 1,181 persons, males 559, females 622 Con- 
shtution Hindus 895, Jams 137, Musalmans 105, Ammists 44 
Occupied houses 333 A weeldy market is held here every Tues 
day This cattle market is very well known and attracts large 
number of customers from outside A school, a small blanch 
dispensary, a post ofiice, an encamping ground and an Imperial 
Inspection bungalow are located here It is also a Mogbia 
settlement 

Katliora,, pargana Thikri — A village 6 miles north-west of 
Thikri, situated in latitude 22° 8' N and 75° 25' E on the north 
bank of the Naibada It is a ferry stafaon {ghat) and a place of 
some religious sanctity 

The population was in 1901, 384 persons males 204 , females 180 
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Kesur, Dhai— A. Mlhgc situated 11 miles to the 

north east of Dh5i town m 22“ 1-7 noith latitude and 75° 2^/ cast 
longitude on the Bagirdi A tank which retains wat( i tluoughout 
the year stands by the village It is the head-quarters of one of 
thiee administrative circles of the Dhar patqana This ciicle 
contains 41 villages and has a revenue of about Rs 75,000 

The population in 1901 was 1,796 peisons in lies O30, females 
876 Plouses 775, ot rtlnch 531 are occupied Constitution 
Hindus 1,160 or 64 per cent , Jams 83 oi 4 percent, Musalnians 
484 or 26 per cent , Animists 79 or 4 per cent A bianch Impel lal 
post office, a school and a dispensary are situated here 

The Balesha Pii‘ Mtla is held on Tuesday aftei the 15th 
Phagun at Sewra village close to Kesiii 

Khalghat, pargana Thikii — A small village 7 miles east of 
Dharampuri, situated on the banks of the Narbada in latitude 
22'’9' N and longitude 75“ 3l' E The Agra Bombay high road 
crosses the Naibada at this point by a ford over which a trestle 
bridge is constructed during the hot and cold weather seasons. In 
Mughal days the crossing lay one mile east of Khalghat at Akbarpur 
The Road Superintendent’s office, an Imperial Inspection bungalow 
and an encamping ground aie situated m the village Population 
in 1901 was 152 persons There are a school, a post office, and a 
Dak bungalow 

Kotada, pmgam Kukslii — A village situated in latitude 22°7' 
N and longitude 74“ 51' E 9 miles south of Kukshi It was the 
chief seat of a mahal and is mentioned in the Am i AKhan'' 
It IS well known for its pakka Ghat and Koteshwar temple The 
population (1901) was 183 persons , males 84, females 99 Constitu 
tion Hindus 155 and Animists 28 There are 56 houses of which 
45 are occupied 

Kotkhera, pargana Nimanpur —A village and head quarters 
of the Nimanpur pargana situated in latitude 22° 33' N and longi- 
tude 76° 15' E on the Ghora Pachhar iiver It is 34 miles from 
Choral station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and 72 miles to the 
east of Dhar The population was ml901, 144 persons males 
97, females 47 Constitution Hindus 91, Musalmans 14 and 
Animists 39 There are 50 houses of which 43 are occupied. 

This place has been long noted foi its rich mineral deposits and 
many old workings are to be met with here These are not in 
galleiies but a senes of gaping chasms where the rock has been 
quarried. An enormous amount of material must have been 
lemoved shewing the scale on which the woik was earned on 
and the nchness of the deposit The ore contams a veiy high per- 
centage of iron and is almost entirely free from sulphur and phos- 
phorus. The ore was smelted at Nimanpur where large deposits of 
slag re main to this day. 

' , II, 207 (called Eotra). 
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A branch post office, a school, a dispensary and a small jail are, 
situated here 

Kukshl, pargana Kuksln.— A town situated in latitude 22°13' 

N , and longitude 74° 48^ E , 50 miles south west of Dhar It lies at 
the foot of the Vindhya lange at 1,746 feet above sea level It 
stands on the old tiade loute between Gujarat and Malwa and was 
in consequence an important place until the opening of railways and 
new roads led the tiaffic into othei channels Population (1901), 

5,1-02 persons , males 2,686, females 2,716 Constitution Hindus 
3,296 or 61 per cent , Jams 272, Musalmans 1,360 or 25 pei cent , 
Christian 1, Animists 473 or 9 per cent Occupied houses 
1,155 

There are a hospital, a school, a combined post and telegraph 
office, a ginning factory and a rest house in the town 

Larawad, pargana Sundarsi — An old village 8 miles north of 
Sundarsi lying m latitude 23° 23' N , and longitude 76° 27' E The 
population was (1901), 450 persons males 238, females 212 
Constitution Hindus 410 o-r 91 per cent , Musalmans 39 or 9 per 
cerit , and Animist 1 

Liraram, pargana Thikri— A village situated in latitude 
22° 8' N and longitude 75“ 31' E , 4 miles north of Thikii on the 
Agra Bombay road Population (1901) was 383 persons males 
210, females 163 Constitution Hindus 325, Musalmans 37^ 

Jams 9, and Ammists 12 Limiam possesses a ginning facloiy 

Lingwa, parganm Kukshi — A village lying 10 miles south east 
of Kukshi in latitude 22° 8 N , and longitude 74° 58 E Population 
(1901), 781 persons males 558, females 423 Constitution Hindus 
550, Jams 48, Musalmans 19, and Ammists 164. There are 162 
houses' of which 142 are occupied 

Mandu {Mandoo, Mdndogarh), pargana, Mandu -—This famous L ! 
old fort is situated on the summit of a flat topped hill in the Vindhyan 
laiige, 2,079 feet above sea level m latitude 22° 21' N , longitude 
75° 26' E It IS 24 miles by metalled load from Dhar town 

Mandu or Mandapadurga must have been a stronghold fiom the 
eaihest days, although practically nothing is known of its history 
previous to Muhammadan times Ferishta’s reference to Anand 
Deo Bais who lived in the time of Khusru Parvez of Persia 
(531-574) and is said to have built Mandu, may be rejected as mere 
tradition.^ 

In 1304 or 1305 it was taken by Am-ul Mulk who was directed 
to “ cleanse that old gabrtstdn from the odour of infidelity '* 

A curious remark, as it must refer to Muhammadan occupation 
previous to this date A spy shewed him the way into the fort 
and Rai Mahlak Dev who, then held it, was taken by surprise 
“before even his hou sehold gods were a ware of it, and the RrU 
1 B. M H VI , 5bs 
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killed ” This e\ent the historian says occmred on Thursday, Ith 
Jamadt ttl awal 705 (Novembei 1305 AD)' Just a ccutuiv 
later it became the capital of the Muhammadan kingdom oi Jlalwi 
under Hushang Shah Glion (1405 1434) Duiing the lule of the 
Malwa dynasty Mandu underwent the usual vicissitudes of capital 
towns in those days being, ewept toi fourteen yeais during the 
rule of Ghias-ud dm Khilji (1475-1500), constantly the scene oi 
siege and battle, especially between the chiefs of Gujarat and M alu a 
The first attack of this series was made by Mu/affar Sb'ib in 1397 
to punish Hushang Shah foi the supposed murder of his falhei “ 
It was attacked by Ahmad Shah of Gujarat in 1419-1422 and 1437 
In 1517 it was besieged by Muzatfar Shah II on the 23rd 
November, and captuied early the next year * 

When Malwa was annexed by Bahldur Sblli of Gujarat, the fort 
was carried only after a fierce contest On 20 Raj jab 937 (9th 
March 1531 AD,) Bahadur Shah advanced his camp to Mabmudpui 
As soon as his arrangements vJeie complete a seveie artillery duel 
commenced lasting some days At length Bahadur Shah sent some 
experienced soldiers to discovei which was the highest and most 
precipitous part of the fort They reported that the lock near 
“ Songarh Chiton ” (Songarh gate) was the steepest, on which 
Bahadur Shah exclaimed “ please God by that way I will get 
into the fort ” His hearers were surprised at his decision, but the 
Sultan persisted, and on 9th Shdbdii 937 (28th Maich 1531) at 
dawn an assault was made and with loud cries of “ Allah ! Allah 1 
Bahadur Shah is coming ” they burst into the stronghold 

Mahmud was coming up to oppose “ when his eye fell on the 
umbrella of Bahadur ” and he retuined to his palace The plunder 
and killing went on for one watch Thus did Mandu and the 
Malwa dynasty succumb on 28th Maich 1531 ‘ 

Mandu remained in Bahadur Shah’s possession until taken m 
1534“ by Humayun, who also captured the place by an assault at 
the Songarh gate Bahadur Shah let his horses down the escarp- 
ment by ropes and escaped to Cbampaner On Humayun’s leturn- 
mg soon after, the fort was seized by one Mallu Khan who assumed 
independence under the title of Kadir Shah ’ He was ousted by 
the Emperor Sher Shah in 1545 when Mandu with the rest of Malwa 
was placed under Sher Shah’s right hand man, Shujaat Khan, 
better known as Shujawal Khan 

A garrison of 10,000 horses and 7,000 match-lock men was 
stationed in the fort by Sher Shah ° On the break up of the Suri 
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» B. G , 77 

9 B G, 104,106,123, E M H, IT 85, B F ,IV 22. 

* B. G, 260, B2S , B P , IV 28, S3 
“ B 0 , 361 2 , B I , IV IIB 
0 B M H, V 192, B F,IV 77,123 
» B M H , IV 873,391. 392 . B P IV. 120. 

B B, M H.,1T 417. 



dynasty Shujaal Khan’s son and successoi Bayaiid betlci tnowii 
as Caz Bahadur, succeeded to the rule of Mahva and assumed 
independence He ib best lemembered for Ins skill in music and 
his lomantic attachment foi the beautiful and accomplished singei 
Rup Mati 

Baz Bahadur was attacked by Adham Khan Koka m 156H, 
■when Rup Mati died by poison admimsteied by her own hand 
This defeat wSs not, howevei, final as Baz Bahadur contrired to 
defeat Adham Khan’s successor Pii Muhammad Khiin and resam 
Mandu fiom which he iras toiced to letire b> Abdulla Uzbek in 
1562 “ Mandu thus became mcoipoiated in the Mughal Empire 
and was made the head quarters of the Mandu satkai m the subah 
of Mahva, Amjhera, Maheshwar, Hasalpui, Dhar, Betma, and other 
places, being the chief towns of its mahals ® Akbai visited Mandu 
arriving on the new moon of Ztl Hijjah 971 (July 1564), when pur- 
suing Abdulla Khan, and again on 21 Shahau 1007 (27th Februaiy 
1598),* ]ust before the capture of the Asirgarh fort In 1585, 
the English merchant and tiaveller Ralph Fitch passed through 
Mandu ° The Emperor Jahangir visited Mandu in 1616, ariiving 
m Maich and leaving in September He was accompanied by Sir 
Thomas Roe, Ambassador to James I, and a clergyman named 
Terry, who both describe his sojourn there at some length, and in 
a very entertaining way “ 

Teiiy writes that “ the way to us seemed exceedingly long for we 
were two whole days climbing up the hill with oiii cainages ” He 
came up fiom the Akbarpur (Khalghat) feiry and fiom the east 
side “In those vast and far extended woods” he says, “there 
aie lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey, and many wild elephants 
We lay oui night in that wood with our carriages and those lions 
came about iis, discovering themselves by their roaring ” 

He remaiks that though most of the buildings were destroyed, the 
mosques still “ held up their beads above rum ” and that though 
pressed for room none of Jahangir’s following would use them to live 
in, though he himself did so The lions boldly entered the courtyard 
and one night earned off the Lord Ambassador’s (Sir T Roe’s) 
“little white neat shock ” which ran out barking at a lion 

The house used by Sir Thomas Roe is now known as the Lal- 
kothi 

Jahangir also gives a long account of the visit in his diary He 
notes how Akbar had “ caused the gateways and ramparts, together 
With the city within, to be entirely dismantled and kid in ruins,” 

1 E M. H , V 270 , B B* , II 305 
a E.M H,3V6 6, B E , II 216 
“ Ain i-Akban Bloohman, II 106, 207. 

* E M H, V, 290, 1 bid VII 136 
= Bakluyt'^ Voyagii,(Bd 1809)11 386 

0 Halluyt Society's Sines U ,'No 1&2 Teirfe Voyages (Ed 1656), 130-6. 
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but that he InJ the old palace t. uin.icd lor the use of himself and 
bis retinue at a cost of three lakhs '' He also caused a special coin 
to be stiiick bearins? the legend ‘ aft( i the conquest of the 
Dekhan he cime liom Mandu to Gujar'it" A H 1027 (1618)“ 
Wild animals, beam, and tigers especi illy, as Roe and Terry abo 
reniaik, abounded in the neighbourhood, and the beautiful Niir 
Jahan herself shot four tigeis with six bullets from the back of 
an elephant, a feat which roused the Empeior's admiiation He 
visited Mandu again in 1620 ’ 

In 1623 Pnnee Khurrum (Shah Jahan) when rebelling against 
his father took refuge 111 Mandu ‘ In tlie lains of 1635, after ne 
had succeeded as the Emperor Shah Jahan, he spent the rams, 
here “ In 1696 the Maiathas seized Mandu, but only for a time 
and though Udaji Ponwar held it lempoianly m 1709, it did not 
pass finally to the present Dhar family till 1732 after the battle of 
Tula In an old map published in London in 1710 Mandu is 
entered at lat 23® N and long 107° E and is thus described 
“ Mandoa, the warlike temper of whose women inhabitants hath made 
them pass for a race of Amazons The head city of this Province 
IS of the same name remarkable foi the great battle between 
Badunous, king of Cambay (Bahadur Shah of Gujaiat), and Miru- 
mudius or Muhammad, the Great Moghal ’’ The allusion to 
Amazons shews how the story of the “ City of Women " which 
Sultan Ghias ud-dm Khilji of Malwa established, had filteied 
through to Europe “ The place became of little importance under 
the Marathas and was soon merely a haunt for wild beasts Colonel 
Bnggs notes that m 1817-18 sowars were often dragged from their 
very saddles by tigers and it was still dangerous to pass through 
the jungles as late as 1844 

Sir John Malcolm in 1820 writing to Mr Butterworth Bay ley, then 
officiating Governor General, regaidiiig the creation of a Lieutenant 
Govemoiship for Cential India proposed to make Mandu his head 
quaiters m the hot weathei. 

The foit IS formed of the entire hill round which a battlemented 
wall runs, neailv 40 miles in circuit Inside are numerous build- 
ings, mosques, palaces, tombs and dwelling-houses, all more or lesa 
in a state of decay, but many of tliem magnificent specimens of 
Pathan architecture. Akbar, his son tells us, destroyed a large 
number of the buildings with a view to rendering the place less 
attractive to his rebel subjects, causing “ the gateways, towers, and 
ramparts with the city within to be dismantled and laid in rums ” 

I Ptioe’s "Memoir) ot Jahangtt ,” 112 , B, M H. Yl 343. 

3 B.M H VI 3B6 

■< B M H. V1.377,AluI.li26. 

* a M H„ VI, 837, 

» B M H., YU, B7 

* These lemale guards were common, see Star ul Miitaguhenn (Ed Caralbray) 

iS6. uote 116, and Blacker " Mnhratta War" 212, Note. 
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The fort is entered usually by the Gan Darwdza (carnage gate) 
on the north side close to the Delhi gate There are in all ten 
gates to the fort, several of which bear inscriptions lefernng to 
their erection or repair Just beyond the Gait Darzudza, the road 
leads to a beautiful collection of mined palaces built by the Khilji 
rulers of Malwa, enclosed within a wall The principal buildings 
inside this enclosure are the Htndola Mahal, a massively built 
structure with steeply sloping buttresses, containing a great hall 
very suggestive of the dining hall of an Oxford College, and the 
picturesque Jahdz Mahal (ship palace), so called from its overhang 
ing two lakes which at one time, no doubt, reached up to the walls 
on all sides 

To the north of this enclosure stands the oldest mosque on the 
hill, built out of Jam temple remains by Dilawar Khan in H 808 
(1405) Next comes the Jama Maspd and kabr (tomb) of Hoshang 
Shah, the two finest buildings in the fort, now standing The 
great mosque is a splendid example of Pathan architecture of 
simple grandeur and massive strength It was erected by Hoshang 
Shah in'the year 858 Hijtt (1454) 

Opposite is a mound of debris in which the remains of a 
magnificent marble tomb have been discovered, probably that of 
Mahmud Khilji I ^ When complete it must have surpassed every 
other building on the hill Beside it stand the foundations of the 
tower of victory “ seven stones high” laised by Mahmud m 1443* 
in commemoration of his victoiy over Rana Kumbha of Chitor 
The nature of the victory may be gathered fiom the fact that 
Kumbha erected the famous tower on Chitor foit m Sam vat 1515 
(A D 1458) in memory of his success on the same occasion The 
tomb of Hoshang Shah stands behind his mosque It is a 
magnificent marble-domed mausoleum which “in its massive 
simplicity and dim-lighted roughness, is a suitable resting place for 
a great Pathan warrior ” Not far beyond these lies the mosque of 
Malik Mughis, the father of Mahmud I It is built from Jain 
lemains and is, though somewhat damaged, still a very fine build 
mg, both in its proportions and delicate finish It was erected 
in 835 (1432) The remaining buildings of impoitance are the 
palaces of Baz Bahadur and Rup Mati The foimer stands about 
half a mile from the scarp of the hill, the latter on its very edge 
the view from the roof of Rup Mati’s palace is a magnificent one 
Below lies the broad stream of the sacred Narbada, its fertile 
valley lined with fields of wheat and poppy, while to its south lies 
the long line of the forest covered Satpuias stretching ridge 
behind ridge down to the valley of the Tapti uver beyond Among 
these hills, the sacred peak of Bawangaja stands conspicuous 

Mandu is 22 miles from Dhar by metalled load 

Geneial References — Captain Barnes, J B B R A S , LVIII 
339 (the dates in this very in teresting and full account is taken 
1 A S W 1 , Progioaa Keport, 1904, ' 

» B U" ,IV, SIO, At Sur. Bop ter India 1903 3, IS 
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from Bngg's Ferishta and aie often miccuiate o^\ing to the errors 
of the translator) Archa ological biiivey Repoits, 1^103-4, 46 

Nagda, partiatia Badn Iwir — Situated in latitude 2f 47' N and 
longitude 75° 19' E , 16 miles south of BadnaMai The ullage is 
qaid to be 600 01 700 years old It is suiiounded by a lampait on 
three sides The rampart was, it is said, built out of money lealised 
from some treasure taken fiom a band of dacoits whom the local 
thdiiadai had arrested Being the pioceeds of lobbeis it was 
considered unfair to place it in the State Ireasuiy 

Population (1901), 705 persons , males 348, females 357 Constitu- 
tion Hindus 476, Jams 182, Musalmans 46, Ammist 1 Occupied 
houses 218 It is a revenue and police sub station A school and 
a post office ate located here and a fine encamping ground on the 
Mhow Nimach road 

Nalchha, pargana Nalchha — A village and head quarters of 
the pargana of the same name in latitude 22° 26' N and 75° 29' E , 
situated 16 miles south of Dhar It contains many ancient ruins 
A building on the edge of the Pashen ialao still known as Malcolm 
Sdhibki-kotln was used by Sir John Malcolm as a house when he 
was in charge of Malwa (1818-22) The population in 1901 was 1,350 
persons males 655, females 695 Constitution Hindus 1,043 or 77 
per cent , Jams 56 or 4 per cent , Musalmans 188 or 14 per cent , 
and Animists 63 or 5 per cent Houses 496, of which 360 are occu- 
pied A fail in honour of Ivhwaja Pir is held annually in Paush 
(Decembei January) 

A school, a dispensary, a branch post office and a lock up stand m 
the village A weelJy bazar is held every Monday 

Nimanpnr, pargana Nimanpui — Now a petty village, situated 
in latitude 22° 33 N and longitude 76° 31' E , 80 miles south-east 
of Dhar and 18 miles to the east of Kotkheia Population 1901 ^ 
271 persons , males 147 and females 124 Occupied hogses 

Sadalpur, patgana Dhar — This village is situated 12 miles north 
east of Dhar on the Mhow Nimach road in 22°45' north latitude 
75°29' east longitude 

The population (1901) was 343 persons males 146, females 197, 
Hindus 330, others 13, Houses 114 of which 83 are occupied 

This village is famous for its old water-palace situated, on the 
river Bagirdi, which is ascribed to Sultan Nasir ud din KTnlji of 
Mandu (1500 1512) An inscription on a pillar records the halt qf 
Akbar at Sadalpur on his way to the Deccan in 1599 A D. A palt^ 
of this building is now utilised by Government as an Inspection 
bungalow Other old buildings are — a Jain temple, a Vaishnava 
temple and the Baons of Nam and Naitchandan, An encamping 
ground 15 situated here. 
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SmMhSna, pargana Kukshi — -A \Tllage situated m latitude 
22° 12' N. and longitude 75° T E , 14 miles east of Kukshi. The 
village IS possessed jointly by Dhar and Indore, both Darbars 
exercising jurisdiction over it 

Population (1901) 1,755 persons , males 871, females 864 Consti 
tution Hindus 1,260 or 73 pel cent , Musalmans 197, and Amnnsts 
278 Numerous old remains exist here 
A branch post o£6ce and a school are located in tl e village 
Sundarsi, pargana Sundarsi — A village and head quarters of 
the pargana, situated 100 miles west of Dhar m latitude 23° 16 N 
and longitude 76° 29' E. 

There is triple jurisdiction in this village, of the Gwalior, 
Indore and Dhar Darbars This village is divided into thiee por- 
tions, each Darbar having one-third The population of the whole 
Village m 1901 was 1,893 persons Tlie population of the Dhar 
share in 1901 was 631 persons , males 350, females 281 Constitu 
tion • Hindus 509 or 80 per cent , Jam 1, Musalmans 120 or 19 
per cent , and Animlst 1. A Hindi school is maintained by the 
Gwalior Darbar and a vatdya kept up by Indore. 

Tarapur, pargana Dharampuri -^A village situated m 22° 17'^ 
north latitude, and 75° 26’ east longitude 
The Siirya Kmtd tank dedicated to the sun which was built by 
one Gopal in S S 1407 (A D 1484) during the time of Ghias-ud din 
Khilji, and a Jain temple built by the same man in 1494 stand in 
this village One of the gates of the Mandu foit is called the 
Tarapur darwdza Population (1901) 273 persons, males 154, 
females 119 

TJllkri, pargma Thikri - — A village situated m 22° 4* north 
latitude and 75° 27', east longitude, 7 miles from Dhaiampuri and 48 
miles from Mhow. It is the head-quarters of the pargana 
The population was in 1901 1,913 persons , males 977, females 
936, constitution Hindus 1,651 or 86 per cent , Jains 19, Musalmans 
195 or 10 per cent., and Animists 48 or 2 per cent There are 314 
houses of which 282 are occupied Adispensarj, a post office and 
a small jail are located in the village.. 
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Treaty between the Honourable the English East India 
Company and Ramghunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar, his heirs 
and successors, concluded on the part of the Honourable East 
India Company by Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, 
K C B and K L S , Political Agent for the Most Noble the 
Governor General, and Bapoo Ragonaut on the pait of 
Ramghunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar, the said Brigadier 
General Sir John Malcolm being invested with full powei and 
authority by the Most Noble Francis Marquis of Hastings, 
K G , one of His Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, appointed by the East India Company to direct 
and control their affairs in the EAST Indies, and the said Bapoo 
Ragonaut being invested with like power and authority from 
Ramghunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar —1819 

ARTICLE 1 

There shall be perpetual peace, friendship, and unity of interests 
between the British Government and Ramchunder Rao Puar, 
Rajah of Dhar, his hens and successors, and the fi lends and 
enemies of the one State shall be the friends and enemies of the 
other 

ARTICLE 2. 

Ramchunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar, agrees to act m 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and to 
have no intercourse or alliance, private or public, with any other 
State, but secretly and openly to be the friend and ally of the 
British Coicrnment, and at all times when that Goveinment shall 
require, the Rajah of Dhj;r shall fiunish troops (infantry and 
hoise) in piopoition to his ability 

ARTICLE 3 

The Biitish Government agrees to protect the Slate of Dhar and 
Its dependencies, viz , Budnawur, Baiisea, Kooksee, Derhampore, 
Sooltanabad, Bulkiar, Naulcha, Loaree, and Khurwariah m the 
province of Jowut and Lallghiii Doongla, and to secure them and 
the tribute of Allee to Rarachiindei Rao Puai, Rajah of Dhar, his 
heirs and successors 

ARTICLE 4 

The British Government agrees to make Jeswunt Smg Rajah 
of Allee restaic the peigunnah of Kooksee and tribute of Allee to 
Ramcbimder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar , and further to aid the 
said Rajah of Dhar ui all his legitimate claims upon the Rajput 
Chiefs of Budjiaw-ur. 



ARTICLE 5. 


Ramchunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar, agrees upon the part of 
himself, his heirs and successors, to make over to the British 
Government, in lieu of the expense it may incur by protecting his 
country, all his tributary rights in the principalities of Banswarra 
and Doongurpore 


ARTICLE 6 

The British Government agrees to restore to Ramchunder Rao 
Puar, Rajah of Dhar, the province Of Bairsea, lately conquered 
from the Pindarees, upon the follo-wing stipulations, vts , that the 
British Government retain possession of the aforesaid pergunnah 
for a term of five years, commencing from, the 29th day of March, 
A D 1819, corresponding to the month of Chyta Soodee Pratipada 
1876 Sumbut Bickramajeet, and to 29th day of the month of 
Jemmadee-ul-Awul 1234 Hegira, for the purpose of liquidating a 
loan of two lakhs and fifty thousand Hallee Rupees (H Rupees 
2,50,000), to be made by the British Government to the State of 
Dhar , upon the expiration of the above term on the 29th of March 
A D 1824 corresponding to the 29th of Jeiumadee-ul Awul 1239 
Hegira, all the gain oi loss occuiring from the possession of the 
pergunnah to belong exclusively to the British Government, who is 
to have the option of continuing to hold the pergunnah from the 
Dhar Government, or to let it to any other State, as it may deem 
expedient, it being distinctly understood that Ramchunder Rao 
Puar, Rajah of Dhar, his heirs and successois, are to have no 
claim to exercise authority m the said pergunnah, which is to bo 
confined to the management of the British Government, who will 
pay to the Dhar State the revenue and produce of the aforesaid 
pergunnah 

This Treaty, consisting of six Articles, has this day been settled 
by Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, K. C B and K L S 
Political Agent for the Most Noble the Governor- General, on the 
part of the Honourable the ‘English East India Company, and 
Bapoo Ragonaut on the part of Ramchunder Rao Puar, Rajah of 
Dhar, his heirs and successors, Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, 
K. C B. and K L S , has delivered one copy thereof in 
English, Peisian, and Hindi, signed and sealed by himself to the 
said Bapoo Ragonaut, from whom he has received a counterpart of 
the same bearing his seal and signature, and confirmed by that of 
Ramchunder Rao Puar, Rajah of Dhar. 

Brigadier- General Sir John Malcolm, K C B and K L S , 
engages that a copy of the said Treaty, ratified by the Most Noble 
the Governor-General in every respect a counterpart of the Treaty 
now executed by himself, shall be dehveied to Bapoo Ragonaut 
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within the space of two months from this date upon which the one 
now executed shall be returned. 

Done at Budnawur this 10th day of January A D 1819 corres- 
ponding to the 12th of the month Rubbee-ul Awul 1234 Hegira, 
and to Poos Soodee Chowdas, Sumbut 1875 Bid.ramajeet 


(Sd.) HASTINGS 


The 

Governor 

„ G DOWDESWELL. 


Company’s 

General’s 

„ JAS. STEWART. 


Seal. 

Small Seal. 

„ J. ADAM 



Ratified by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, this 13th day of March A D. 1819 


(Sd.) C T. METCALFE, 

Secretary 
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List of places and objects of Archeological 
interest m the Dhar State. 

“ore or less systematically 
1’ m ®°°‘* reasons for believing 

that valuable results will be obtained m the future 


Paigani 


EBMAnKB 

(Objects of Interests, Insci iptions 
Coins, &c,) 


Dhar Town 
{Dhara nagarl) 
Ahu {Indyanaga^ 


Aroda Kot 
Babarda 
Bhiloda Kot 

Islampur 

Gunawad 


{Mm I 


Kadod 
Kesur 
Rao's garhi) 
Mohanpur 
Muaphipura 
{Nawdgaon) 
Phuledi 

Sadalpur , ' 
Sukheda 

Badnawa'r { Ba- 
dhanagar) 


Baloda 

Borah Talaki- 
Mangla 

Delchi {Talhi-\ 
Rod.) 

Ghatgara 


Seepages 106-112 Collections m 
the Anand High School 
See page 105 Kalika temple and 
Gaihi A landholder has a copper 
plate grant from Indrasingha Date 
not decipherable 

Old ramparts on the banks of the 
Chambal 

Satkm , Nilkantheshwar Mahadeva 
temple (Insc Nagari 1842 A D ) 
Daval Shah and Garib Shah Vali’s 
tombs , Remains of old ramparts 
Ruins of an old bridge 
Lai Masjid (Insc Pers ) Mania 
nag7i’s dargah Bhungadya Pir 
|A curious Sati terrace A mother 
with a child m arms burnt here 
See page 113 
See page 114, 

An old Garhi 

Singhasan Tekn, where Raja Bhoja 
^orind Vikramaditya’s Singhasan 
Old Naisinha’s temple 
See page 120 

Sacrificial remains Old coins- are 
found 

See page 106 Several inscnptions 
m Persian and Nagari of A H 
1100 and 1619 and 1219 V S 
and others on images Vaijnath 
and Hem Kund 

Temples of Rama, Radha Krishna , 

I Lalbai Mata , Davra 
A dargah, tomb of Band! Chhor 

Vishnu Mandir. 

Kama Mandir. 
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Pargnna 

Place 

RrstABM 

(Objects of Inteiost, Inscription 

Coins &o 


Indrawal 

Narsinha Mandir Devi’s and 
Rama’s temples 


Kanwan {Kanak 

See page 113 Garhi, Mahal, Kalika 


^U)‘) 

and Nilkanth temples (Inscs on 
a pillar) Saciificial remains 


Kathoda 

Walls 


Khandigara 

Lakshmi Narayan temple 


Kheda 

Ajipun ki baori and a Masjid 


Kod 

Shiva temple having an insciiption, 


Maswada 

Lakshmi Narayan temple, (Insc. 
Hindi V S 1873 ) 


Mukundpura 

Planuman in a well 


Nagda 

See page 120 


Nagzm . 

Kunds The existing inscriptions 
not decipherable 


Pamvara 

Deo-narayan -ka-devara. 


Panauda 

Khedapati temple Pir’s dargah 


Panchmukhigaon 

Two Vishnu temples 


Ritodi 

2 Sati Pillars 

DhAram- 

Dharampun 

See page 112 Celebrated resorts 

pun 


mentioned in Rewakhand 


Bhun ghati 

Hand 


Bhavgaon 

Bhuvaneshwar Mahadeva temple 
on the Narbada , Dutondl Baori, 


Chandiavat 

A curious Bjasani Mata temple 


Hathnawar {Has 
Hnapur ) 

See page 113 Site of a sacrifice 


Jahangirpur 

Tomb of Ganb Shah data 


Kathoda 

Man Sangameshwar Mahadeva 

temple 


Khalghat .. 

See page 114 Panch paoli, Nnwada’ 


(Akhaipur ) 

ki-Mala and iiiins of a teirace 

i 

Khujawa 

The Sangam (Hindu temples), caves 
in the Narbada , Bhavvam Mata and 
its sui roundings (Insc Sans V S 
1273 = 1216 A D) Someshwai, 
Mahadeva (Insc Nagau 1009 
AH) 


Mahapuia 

Sakteshwar temple 


Nagnn 

Mahadeva temple 


Pagara 

Ganapati Mandii Probably Pratijans' 
gainak ( Chauki ) mentioned in 
Arjiindvarmadeia’s grant 


bala 

Dooiway, constiucted by Baz Baha- 
dui to cairy waters of the Narbada 
to Mandu 


rSiapur 

See page 121 Surya Kund, Jain 
temples (Insc Sans. V. S. 1542 & 
1551) 

Kuk-ihi . 

T awadipur 

Kttfid 

Kukshi .. 

Sea page 115 (Insc Hindi V. S 
1775=1779 AD. 1718 and others , 
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Pargana 

Place 

EUMillKS 

I (Objects of Interest, Inscriptions 

1 Coins &o 


All 

A Hindi inscription 


Ambaia . 

Insciiption removed from a well and 
used in a innerwall of the village 


Gandhawam [Ga 
rdhdha pani^a) 

1 See page 112 


Kotada 

See page 114 Insc. Nagari in 
Mahadeva temple 


Lingua 

See page 115 


Lohaii 

Insc Nagau 


Pimpola 

Probably mentioned m Vakpati’s 


I Singhana 

grant of VS. 1031 = 974 AD, 

Nimanpur 

See page 121. Curious nymphs m 
Harstddhi temple Insciiptions in 
wells 

Nimanpur 

See page 120 Remains of old 
temples 


Pipn 

Valmika Rishi’s Ashram, Rama 
temple (Inscs at foot of Rama) 

Mandu 

Potla 

Kavadia Pahar Old pillars 

Mandu . 

See pages 115 120 

Nalchha 

Nalchha 

See page 120 Old coins found, 
(Insc Peisian and Hindi ) 


Dilawara 

Gupteshwar, Chhatn , Mahal , Stiuc 
tures of Dilawar Khan’s time 


Kunda 

Nilkanth Mahadeva 


Kuradya 

Bridge over the Nalchha river 


Jirapura . 

Chausastha Yogim , Mantalao (Con 
structed by Mansinha Paiamara). 


Miyapura 

Sat Kothadi and old remains 


Salkanpui 

Remains in Arjunvarmadeva’s time 

Thikn . 

Th.ikt\{Thtkanka) 

See page 12L Insc Hindi of V S 
1712 = 1655, removed fiom a well 
to the pat gana office 

Sundarsi , j 

Balkhed i 

Singhaji Saint’s platfrom 

Sundarsi | 

See pege 121 Theie are numerous 
inscriptions here 

iV — C — Almo 

ist every Tillage of any 

Bi/0 can boaat of old remains, bat as yet 

mve^tig-atioa hai 

B not brought any arch 

mcoiogieal place to light 





ARMS OF THE JHABUA STATE. 



The arms as now borne by the State are depicted above 
In the centre of a shield (argent) is Krishna Bansi dhar (sable), 
the tutelary deity of the Jhabua Chief The Supporters arc two 
lions (ptoper) The crest (here shewn below the shield) is a dexter 
hand holding a sword (^lo^ei) The State MOTTO (not shewn) is 
Kesha vanshe yasya keshavah, “ Bravery and loyalty are the 
glory of Keshodas’ descendants,” 

Note — The arms granted in 1877 were — 

Arms — A paly of six or and vert, a head coupe proper between 
three spear heads argent imbrued proper Crest — a 

falcon close Suppoters — Boars proper 
Motto — Jhabn panna Jhabua Sampaiina “ Jhabu’s death 
(is) the life of Jhabua” 

Note, — The motto, spear heads, and man’s heads refer to the 
conquest of the country from Jhabu Naik Labhana, 
who held the tract before Keshodas, the founder of 
the State, defeated him 

BaxmOr. — The banner of the State (granted by the Emperors 
of Delhi) IS red and bears the imprint of the feet 
of the Prophet, a maik borne on loyal banners at 
that time 

Gonealogioal Creed — The genealogical creed or Gotmc7»d( 
of the Jhabua family gives Gautam-Gotra , Yajur- 
Veda , Mddhyandmt-Shdkha , Bhatrava Mandovta , 
Khartar-Gachhaiodla , preceptor Stngel , Genealogist- 
Rohid, bard Dedhat , Dhoh or druramer-Sewird , 
Prohit-Deidsti, Gujatsor-Bias', Kedar vansht-Barxva , 
Shetnhandha Rdmeshxvar-Kshetra , Rdthesan-Devi , 
Religion — The present chief is by religion a Hindu 
of the Shuddha Vaishnava sect and worships Ndgne- 
cha Mata. 

Clan. — The Rajas of Jhabua are Rathor Rajputs of the Surya 
Vansh (Solar race) and Danesara Shdkha 




CHAPTER I 

DESCRIPTIVE 
Section I —Physical Aspects 

Jhabua is one of the guaranteed States in the Bhopawar Political Situation 
Charge of the Central India Agency, lying between Lat 22 ° 28' 
and 23“ 14 and Long 74° 21^ and 75° 19' E , in the section 
of Malwa known as Rath. It has an area of 1^336 square miles 

It IS bounded on the north by the Kushalgarh State of the Raj Bouudanos*- 
putana Agency and Sailana, on the south by Jobat, Ah Rajpnr 
and Dhar, on the east by Dhar and Gwalior and on the west by 
the Panch-Mahals District of the Bombay Presidency 

The State takes its name from the chief town which was founded Name 
by Jhabbu Naik of the Labhana caste in the 16th century 

The State lies wholly in the mountainous region formed by the Natural 
branch ot the Vindhyas which strikes northwaids towards Udaipur ■^''"sions 
and marches with the western boundary of the Malwa plateau. A 
succession of forest clad ridges runs geneially north and south 
traversed by numerous streams which flow into the Anas, a tributary 
of the Mahi. 

The State consists of a hilly forest clad tract comprising numerous nais 
ranges rising to about 1,800 feet above sea level, and covered for 
the most part with thick jungle of small but valuable timber trees, 
chiefly teak and blackwood. 

The valleys between the hills are watered by numerous rivulets, Rivere, 
tributaries of the Mahi and the Anas. 

^ With the exception ot a small area including the sourthernniost Geology »' 
districts of the State, that are represented on Dr Blanford’s and 
Mr Bose’s detailed geological maps of the Narbada region® the greater 
part of Jhabua has remained unsurveyed It is known, however, from 
an early traverse of Mr. Medlicott’s that the capital and the country 
surrounding it are occupied by gneiss overlaid by Deccan Trap. 

The small area surveyed in the southern part of the State includes 
rocks belonging to the Deccan Tfap, Lameta (with marme Bagh beds), 
and gaeissose senes, and, along the boundary between this State and 
Jobat, some peculiar jaspidious rocks of doubtful age occur, that 
have been leferred sometimes to the Vmdhyan and sometimes to 
the Bijaw'ar series, and may possibly belong to the cretaceous Lameta. 

The foiests of this State ate chaiactenstically those of the Botany > 
Cential Indian Highlands, the principal tiees being the teak (Tectona 
Qrandis) and the blackwood, Dalbcrsta laUfolia, but other important 
species like Terminaha fomentosa, Hardwickta bmaia, Ougemta 
1 By Mr E ’Vtadenhaig, Geological Buive]/ of India 

* Womoru of the Geological Survey of India, Voliitiin VI and XXI 

* By Lieut, -Colonel D, rram, I ^ 6„ Boiamcal Survey tf Indui 
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Fauna 


OJimate it 
nalnfall 
(TibloB I ir 
11) 


dalbergtodes, Anogeissn^, Adiita and Step]icgi>iie occur The 
shrubby vegetation includes species of Zisyphns, Cai'isw 
Phyllanthus, Cascaria, Capparis Tamaiinds, and malnui (Bassia 
laitfolia) occui occasionally as groves near habitation 
These differ in no way from the animals usually met with in Pen 
insular India Tigers are occasionally met with, while panthers 
abound The usual water fowl and game buds are found in season 
The climate throughout most of the State is subject to greater 
extremes than ate met with on the more open land of the Malwa 
plateau The average rainfall is about 30 inches 


aection II— History 


Early Hla 
tory 


( Genealogical Tree ) 

The present chief is a Rathor Rajput claiming descent from Bir 
Singh, fifth son of Jodha (1427-89), the founder of Jodhpur m 
Rajputana * 

Bir Singh (1489-95) was granted Riya in fief, where he died 
about 1495 Ills son Siyaji (1495-1522) was granted Bhaiiaya m the 
jmer District in 1497 which he and his successors Jaswant 
Singh (1522-48) and Ram Singh (1548 67) made their headquarters. 
In 1567 Bhimanji succeeded Ram Singh Pie distinguished himself 
in several of Akbai’s campaigns and was gianted fifty-two districts 
an Malwa including that of Badnawar (now in Dliar State), At this 
place which he made his headquaiters, he died in 1584, and was 
cremated, his five Ranis following him to the pjre I-Iis cenotaph 
IS still to be seen at Badnawai Bhimanji was succeeded by his son 
Reshodas, the foundei of the State 

"(WsiTflO? ) ^572, been attached to the letmue of the young 

1 prince Sabm. afterwards the Emperoi Jahangir. He distinguished 

himself m the campaign in Bengal (1584) and was in recognition of 
his services granted five villages in Hindustan and ten districts in 
JVJalwa After tho accession of Jahangir (1605 28) ho was employed 
M flee hooter Jfhabbu Naik of Jhabua, Thana 

mih of Thandla, and otheis who infested the south western districts of 
Malwa and especially Lakha Naik and Chandrabhan (Rajput) of 
Dhulet who had attacked and murdeied the son of the Gujarat 
governor Keshodas reduced these men to order and came mto 
possession of their territory which included the districts of Jhabua, 
i-Utiiialfi, Lhagoi and Ramgarh 


KeshofUfl 


«uu Av-iuiigarn 

In 1607 he wasmvesM «h 11,= insisma of loyalty by llie Empe, m , 

Smirh V ? T't Tl' Karan 

sanerally called 

wTn 7^n“ ^ ">• ’■"“S'' »' Sdlinpura 

BI„-ra,aU., Ircm whom the 
^ mtThakuisof Kalninpma, Boii, a„d Jhakiaoda aie descended. 
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Karan Singh by murdering his father incurred the anger of Karm Singh 
Jahangir and fled from Badnawar to Karangarh fort in Rambhapur. 

Upon his flight his territory was delivered over to anarchy and con- 
fusion, and much of his land passed into other hands 

Raja Mah Singh, the eldest son of Karan Singh, succeeded as a Mih Bwgh, 
minor of 8 years' old The anarchy which had aiisen after his 
father’s death continued ' 

Most of the provinces acquired by Keshodas from the Emperor 
had been seized by the neighbouring chiefs and freebooters. Mah 
Singh on coming of age went (in 1632) to Delhi, where he stayed for 
two years in attendance on the Emperor Shah Jahan, to whom he 
made known the deplorable condition of his grand-father’s State 
The Emperor who was fully aware of the valuable services render- 
ed by Keshodas, being pleased with the courage and valour of Mah 
Singh, acknowledgad him as the successor of Keshodas’ estate and 
restored him his lands in 1634 

Mah Singh then returned home and took charge of Ins /dgir In 
1648 he moved his capital from Badnawar to Jhabiia. In 1656 
Keshari Singh, the Raja of Amjhera laid claim to Dhulet as being 
part of Amjheia Vazu Khan then suhah, of Malwa, appointed 
Muhammad Shaffi and Abjal Khan Amin to settle the claim 
Dhulet was proved to be a part of Ramgarh district and was given 
to Mah Singh ^ 

He alienated several districts for the support of Junior branches 
of the family — 

Kalianpura with 40 villages was gu cn to Thakur Mokam Singh of 
Suit inpura in 1652 Mokam Singh was the great grandson of Bh Ir- 
malji to whom Keshodas had originally (1592) given Sultanpura , 

Jhaknaoda was given to Kuber Singh m 1661 and Naugama was 
given to Pnthi Singh in 1665 He died at 75 years of age in 1677 
after ruling 67 years. 

Mah Singh had two sons Kushal Singh and Raghunath Singh '*ingh 

Kushal Singh, who succeeded to the gaddi ruled for 46 years He 1128). 

left two sons Anup Smgh and Indar Singh Kushal Singh alienated 
several districts to the younger blanches of his family, including 
Bhagor to his younger son Indar Singh , Sarangi to Indai Singh, 
the Thakur of Bidwal (1685) , Janili to Kishor Singh (1695) , 

Kardawad to Sujat Smgh with 12 other villages (1722), and Agral 
with five villages to Thalmi Udai Smgh (1698 ) 

Kushal Smgh was a weaB and dissolute prince, who was unable 
to retain Ins hold on the land Amjhera and Dhulet w'eie wrested 
from him by the Grasias of Amjhera, while the Raja of Sailana 
made an attempt to seize Thandla, but w^as successfully opposed by 
Anup Smgh, the eldest son of Kushal Smgh 

This was a veiy critical time in the history of Jhabuaasthe 


Marathas had begun to invade the countiy In 1722 Kantlwji Rao 
^ Vido A imu of the iubah of Miilwi, cl ileil the llth Rah, Unri {,1601 6J) 
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Bandewithalaige army entered the State and encamped at Sheogarh 
near Thandla. He sent demands for the payment of chauth and 
sm deshmulihl to the ch\G.i Kushal Smgh lefused and prepared to 
resist when KanthajiBande suddenly proceeded on his way to Hin- 
dustan without exacting the chauth. He died in 1723 
Aiiup Siogh, Kushal Singh was succeeded by his son Anup Singh, who was bom 
(1723^7) Jggg Vithoji Rao JBoha, a stt-bah of HoUcar’s entered 

the Thandla district and camped at Boidi, 10 miles from Thindla 

The Raja of Sailana accompanied Vithoji Rao Boha. An order 
was sent to Anup Smgh to pay the arrears of tanka due for the last 
four years amounting to Rs 1,40,000, which were levied at the rate 
of 35,000 rupees a year Anup Smgh at first refused to comply, but 
at last, bemg bard pressed, was compelled to pay a lakh of rupees, 
which through the mediation of Mulcundgir Mahant of Sheogarh was 
accepted in full satisfaction. Two years later Anup Smgh was shot 
from a -machan by a man who is said to have been instigated by 
the Sailana Chief. 

Anup Singh’s cenotaph stands at the spot where his body ws^ . 
burnt, and the tamarind tiee on which the man erected his maeltaiM, 

IS still pointed out at Thandla, with the rum of the gallery of th^ 
palace m wbidh Anup Smgh was standing After the death of Anuro 
Smgh, the Sailana chief obtained possession of ThanjJiCWt^as\ 
ousted soon after by Ratan Smgh, the Thakur of Bon and others,^ 
who managed to collect a force. 

Shoo Singh Anup Singh's Ram Banabai, who since her husband’s death had 
( 1 . 2768 ) hv^d at Sheogarh, gave birth to a posthumous son, Sheo Singh, m , 
1727. 

Duiing his mmouty the Slate was managed by his mother, She \ 
finding herself unable to oppose the Marathas left Sheogarh to lay ^ 
her case before the Peshwa at Poona entrusting her child to Ihjjcare*' 
of Thakur Ratan Singh of Bon and Mahant Mukundgir, " 

Finally, an arrangement was made by which the managfement of 
the State was entrusted to Holkar during the Chief’s~iSmority, This 
arrangement was completed in 1732, and by it Hollrar after deduct- 
ing the amount of twka due and the cost of management was to 
pay the balance to the Ram Mudhorao was appointed by Holkar 
to manage the State m consultation with Ram Banabai. 

After the death of Ram Banabai in 1747, Sheo Smgh ruled for 
10 years In 1757, he granted Sheogarh to Mahant Mukundgir, m 
recognition of his services. 

E^Ki'lnx Sheo Smgh died without issue m 1758 and was succeeded by 
(1738-70) Smgh, the son of Indar Smgh, of Bhagor. 

In 1762, Bahadur Singh made an agreement as regards the 
Petlawad and Thandla districts through Visaji Pant Kamdvtsddf 
{Kamdsd<[r) of Holkar and Dewaji Tilokchajid Kothan. The 
tcrnib of the engagement were as follows 
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and Jurisdiction ,n the towns of Thandla 

c/t i f/ , but the right to coUect 

chauth should rest with the Jhabua Darbdr 

I’’! f”" bs collected conjouMly 

twl™ , “ "■* “f 

twelve to four annas in the rupee. 

T^^Jnnn ™ amounting to 

Rs. 15,000 annually, should be received by Holkar directly from 
eni, but that the Unwaos. being vassals of the Jhabua Darbar, 
ould pay the chauth to the State in recognition of suzerain 


4 That Holkar should entrust the management of the State to 
Bahadur Singh on payment of Rs 35.000 yearly m consideration of 
the services rendered by Holkar to this State, and Rs 5 000 as 
administration expenses ’ 


made, Bahadur Singh remained 

at Thandla till 1763 when he removed his head quarteis to Jhabua 
In 1766, he constructed the large tank m Jhabua called the Bahadur 
Sagar The present palace was also built at this time, and repairs 
made to the walls of the town. 


Bhim Singh, son of Bahadur Singh succeeded his father In 1770 
and ruled for 59 years dying m 1829 He had four sons. Partab 
Singh, Moti Singh, Salim Singh and Gulab Singh . all except 
the third died childless He had also two illegitimate sons, Sawai 
Singh and Lachhman Singh to whom he gave Machhlia in jdgir 
Bhim Singh, distracted by the demands and harassed by the 
oppiessive measures of Holkar’s ofhcials. finally looted Petlawad and 
burnt Holkar s residence at Thandla Several letters in the Indore 
State old records refer to Bhim Singh’s conduct. Two letters 
written to Ahalya Bai by Balwaut Rao Mahadev, apparently Hol- 
kar s hamasddr, dated m Fash 1200 (1792 A. D. ) complain of 
lavages by Jhabua Bhils instigated by Bhim Singh and also, of his 
harbouring Sardar Singh of Sardarpur and other dacoits. The 
writer states that the disturbed condition of the country necessi- 
tates the maintenance of a force of 700 foot and 150 horse, which 
should not be required In 1805 Jaswant Rao Holkar on his return 
to^ Central India demanded arrears of revenue for this district. 
Raja Bhim Smgh sent evasive replies, and raised the Bhils. Holkar 
retaliated by sending a force under Bdlchand Mehasn and after a 
struggle of 6 months Bhim Smgh was obliged to submit, pay a 
large sum of money and sm render the management of Thandla and 
Petlawad to Holkar As security for the payment of the balance 
Balchand took Bhim Singh’s two sons Moti Singh and Sawai Smgh 
as hostages, and kept them at Thandla for a year until the whole 
amount was paid ofif In 1785 Malet on his way north passed 
through Jhabua. The Chief sent men to receive him on the borders 
and ofiFered every civihty He describes Bhim Singh as a young 
, , man, of about 25 of some character. He algo notes the employment 


BLim Smgh 
(1770 1829) 
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of mercenary foreign troops over whom the Chief had but little 
control ' 

In the midst of these disturbances Partab Singh, tlie eldest son. 
requested his father to grant him a suitable iidnh for the iiiamten- 
ance of himself and his family When this request was not 
acceded to, Partab Singh raised the standard of revolt and being 
joined by the Umraos, looted Thandla, Rambhapui , Jhabua and Rana- 
pur In 18X9, m consequence of the disturbed stale of the country 
and the imbecUity of Raja Bhim Singh, Sir John Malcolm vrotc to 
both father and son urging them to settle their differences Finally, 
m 1821 Captain Pringle was sent to effect a settlement. By this 
settlement Bhim Smgh was obliged to abdicate in favour of Partab 
Smgh rataming 3 talukas and the village of Kardawad as his 
personal estate”. 

A daughter of Bhim Singh’s married Govaidhandas, the turbu- 
lent son of Zalim Smgh of Kotah. It was while living at Jhabua 
that he raised a revolt at Kotah, which proved abortive, however ” 
Bbim Smgh died at Jhabua in 1829. 

The followmg;dgi>s were given by Bhim Smgh to his relatives 
and others — i 

to Gopal Smgh of Kod (Dhar) . ml 
1826 Khawasa to Moti Smgh, his second son , and in ISIS Kesar \ 
pura was given to Jaswaiit Smgh \ 

Smgh ruled for three years, dying in 1832 . As he left no 

Eatan Ringh, ^ adopted Ratan Smgh, the son of Ins younger brother ^ 

, (133340) Sahm Smgh, who succeeded as a minor Dunng\isLnority the ^ 

State was managed by the dowager Ram Ranavatji under the super- 
ntendence of Captain Borthwick. Captain Bojlbwick negotiated 
basil S"th Petlaw^d districts from Holkar on the 

basis of the old agieement for an annual payment of Rs 35.000 
for a period of 6 years (1836 to 1842) In 1840 on the second day 
of the Da,ah, ‘a ceremony while Raja Ratan Smgh was riding on an 
e ephant in the Nilkanth piocession along the banks of the 
Bahadur Sagar tank he was struck by lightning and killed ' 

Sos^“f ’ Smgh, the posthumous son of Ratan Smgh. bom 4 months^'' 

after the death of his father succeeded him Dmmg his nimonty 
his grandmother acted as legent ^ 

In 1841 disturbances arose mthe Thandla distuct and the Political 
asmanmintaiy 

Gopdl Smgh, though only 17 yeais of age during the Mutmv 
rendered good service m assisting the fugitives from Bhopawar 

Lieuin hearing of the Indoie outbreak, revolted 

m Bhopawar, had a dek ewt 

^ la},— mjaUlm (Oulciilla ropmit) II, 614 
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of 200 Bhils of the Malwa Bhil Corps with hini, and he and Dr, 
Chisholm, the Agency Surgeon, determined to remain in the station, 
but on receiving news that the Vilayatis of Dhar were approaching, 
the Bhils all fled except 30 men The Europeans were then 
obliged to retire Lieut Hutchinson, Dr Chisholm, two ladies and 
five children left for Jhabua disguised as Piiisis On arriving 
at Para village they sent a message to the Chief who at once 
supplied an escort The fugitives reached Jhabua on July 5th The 
young Raja and his mother did every thing in then power to assist 
the fugitives, in spite of demands for their surrender made by the 
local Arab faction Finally, Holkar sent an escort from Indore and 
the Eiuopeans left for Mhow on July 12th ^ In a Lharlta, Lord 
Canning, the Viceroy and Go\ eriior-General, acknowledged the good 
services rendered by the Chief, which would always be gratefully 
remembered by the Government ot India. 

In consideration of these services the Darbar's contribution to the 
Malwa Bhil Corps was leduced fiom Rs 3,000 to Rs. 1,500, and on 
Fabruaiy 9th, 1878, he was invested with a khilat of the value of 
Rs. 12,500 by Sir Henry Daly, Agent to the Governoi General 
Gopal Singh was given full powers of administration in 1859 
In the yeai 1863 he abohshed all duties on cotton withm his State. 

In 1864 the Chief agreed to cede m full sovereignty such lands as 
might be lequired for a railway Ihiough his State , and m 1891 
specially ceded land for the Godhia-Ratlam Nagda-Ujjain branch of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railway 

In 1865, the Chief permitted a man who was in prison on a charge 
of theft to be mutilated, and was fined Rs 10,000 by Government 
and made to settle a pension of Rs 15 per month on the man, while 
his salute was discontinued for one year Up to 1871 the joint juris- 
diction of the Jhabua and Holkar Darbars over Thandla, and Petla- 
wad continued As this caused frequent and vexatious disputes, an 
exchange of villages was effected in 1871, by which Petlawad 
remained with Indore State and Thandla with Jhabua The Jhabua 
Dai bar pays Rs 8,572 {Salim Shahi) to Indore in adjustment. 

In 1887 in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her Impenal 
Majesty the late Queen Empress, the Raja abohshed transit duties 
on all goods passing through his State 

Shortly before his death in 1893 Gopal Singh adopted Udai Singh, 
the second son of Raghimath Singh of Khawasa, with the sanction 
of the Government of India 

Udai Singh, the present Chief, who was born on the 6th May, 
1875, succeeded on the 22nd January, 1895. He is the 12th m 
descent from Keshodas, the founder of the State 

The Chief was invested with full poweis of administration in 1898. 
The severity of the famine of 1 899 1900 forced the State to bojiow 
1 Letteis to the “ Tunes ” by Dr. OhlsUolm, Sept. 8 , and Lt. Hutahiuson 
Bej.3t, 10,1857. 
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one lakh of rupees, through the Biilish Go-\ ernment, from MahSrajd 
Smdhia, and three hundred and seventy-seven thousand from the 
British Government, to enable it to carry on the administration 


Tltlea The Jhabiia Chief bears the titles of His Highness and Raja and 
enjoya a salute of 1 1 guns 

The Emraos There are 18 principal families in the Jhabua State known as the 

TftUeXXM) They are descendants of members of the Chief’s own 

family By engagements effected in 1818 through the mediation of 
Sir John Malcolm, the Uraraos pay Rs 15,000 (Salim Shalii) as 
taiiLa to Holkai, and Rs 5,380 British com as ianka bJiet diauthdn 
to the Jhabua Darbar These families are described below — 
Khawm. In 1826 A.D , Bhim Singh gave Khawasa to Moti Singh, his 
second son, in jdgir Moti Singh died m 1859 A D , without leaving 
any male issue After his death the present Umrao Raghunath 
Singh, the son of Bhopat Singh of Talaoli, succeeded Moti Smgh 
Raghunath Singh has three sons, Himmat Singh, the heir to Khawa^*' 
Udai Singh, the present ruling Chief of Jhabua, who was adopted , , 
the late Raja Gopal Singh, and Kesar Singh The annual mcomt 
the estate IS Rs 10,000 The Umrao pays the Darbar Rs l,600-L^/(es 
British coin as tanka bhet-chauthdn annually. 

Talaoli In 1887 A D Raja Gopal Singh of Jhabua granted Talaoh ^ 
Nahar Singh m jaglr on condition of receiving from the Thakur 
annual tanka of Rs 360 British coin Nahar Singh was the heare' j 
relation of the Jhabua Chief His ancestois formerly enjoyet,! 
Parwet in jdglr, but this was absorbed into the State and Take 
granted on lease in 1843 and afterwards m ^aglr in 1887 Naha \] 
Singh died in 1902 A D and was succeeded by his grandso / 
Bahadur Singh Bahadur Singh being a minor, the estate is unde/ i 
the superintendence of the Daibai The annual income of th' i 
estate is Rs 1,000 of which the Darbar receive Rs 300 as tanka | 
bhet chauthdn, t 

Haugima. In 1665 AD Raja Mah Singh of Jhabua granted Naugama i* 
jdgir to Pirthi Singh, a descendant of Kishandas, the younger brofli^ 
of Raja Keshodas of Jhabua The present Thakur of Naugama i ^ 
Kishor Singh, who is 13 years old, the estate being under 
C’perintpndence of the Darbar. The annual I’iCnnc of the tii'J Hi 'i* 
IS Ks 1,500, the Darbfir receu mg R*-. 1 r,061- Biitibu coi" r s ho. 
bhet chauthan a-’iiually. 

Kodli, Kodli v.as guen injirgir to the descendants of Tej Smgh, HfYA 

seco d son of Bir Singh T1 akur Mehtfib Singh of Kodj 
died childlcbG, ai.d the qnebiion of succession i= still andci 
consideii tion of the Darbai The anrval income of toe ovate is 
Re 5i)l, a pa,nieu< of Rs. 129-6-4 bemg made annaallv tc< the 
Darbar as tdnka-bhet-chanthdn, 1 he whole income is at present 
assigned to the widow of the late Thakur for her maintenance. 

Kuliiiiipuia. I^ianpura was granted by Raja Mah Singh of Jhabua in 1652, 
to Mokam Singhi the great grandson of Bharmalji in jdgir, Thalcur 
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Raehunfich Singh of Kaliiinpura \vas the eleventh m descent from 
Mohnni Singh He died in 1902 and left a minor son Kuber Singh 
as his successor At present the thakiuat is under the supervision 
of the Diibir The annual income of the estate is Rs 4,000, it 
pays the Raibar Rs 1,120-12-9 British com annually as tanka bliet 
chauthcm 

Antarvelia was also gianled to the descendants of Tej Singh, Ani irveln- 
the second son of Bn Singh The picscnt Thakut Bhiiii 
Singh IS sixteen ^eais old Theie is a junior branch of the Antar 
velia family which holds the Uilaipuna tlialiiiat The animal 
incurae of the cst itc is Rs 1,000, it pays Darb ir Rs 227--9 6, 

British coin, as taut a bluf chaiithan 

The Barwet thaknicit like Raipuiiawas founded in the time of cfc 
Raj 5 Kushal Singh The present Thakui Bakhtiwai Singh is the 
sei onth in descent fromMokain Singh, and is \ouiiger biothei to the 
late Thalrui Daulat Singh ot Eaivvct ivho was appointed as his 
successoi by the Daibar in 1891 Junior branches of the family 
hold Bachhiklieia, and Dabii The annual income of Barwet is 
Rs 3,000, the tanJ a bJiet chuuilidn paid to the Darbar being 
Rs 1,356 4 0, Biitish com 

The ihakuutt q[ Raipiiria was founded m 1715 AD The pie Bnipnna 
sent Thdkui Clntui Smgh is the seventh m descent from the first 
Thai ui The late fhakui Balwant Smgh, having died childless 
Chatur Singh, the younger son of the TlBkur of Gchendi, was 
appointed as hi- snccc^ssoi by the Daibdr in 1899 The annual 
‘laconia of the fhak.inct is Rs 6,000 , it p vys the Datb'ir annually 
Rs 1,013 12-9 biiUsh com as tcinl a hJiet clmutlidn 

Baodi w'as gi anted by Raja Kushal Smgh tn Raghunlth Smgh Buoih. 
The prestent Thakui Basant Smgh is the si Ah m descent fiom 
Raghuinth Singh He succeeded his father Ndhar Singh m 1890. 

The annual income of this estate is Rs 1,000 , it pays the Daibar 
Rs 210 5 4 British com, annually as tanka bJiet chanthdn 

Gehendi was granted by Rajd Kushal Smgh to Nawal Uihcnuli 
Smgh, one of the youngei bi inches of the family, in y(7«rr The 
present Thlkur Joidw'ai Smgh succeeded his father Ndthu Smgh 
m 1896 Ihe annual inconu of the //jaZ-mirf, is Rs 850, and the 
amount of the tdtika-bhet chanihdn pa’d to the Darbir is 
Rs 148 9 7, Bntish eoin 

In 1824 Raja Bliim Smgh granted Umarkot to Gopal Smgh, of Umaikob 
Kod (Dhar), one of the descendants of Fateh Singh The present 
Thakur is Mod Smgh, who succeeded his father m 1901 A D The 
annual income of the estate is, Rs 4,000, tdnka-bhct chauthaii 
being Rs 1,307-10-5 British com 

Borayata was granted by Raja Kushal Smgh in jaglr to Bakhta- Boraynta 
war Smgh, who belonged to one of the younger branches of the 
family The late Thakur Ranjit Smgh died m 1903 living 
‘ tin infant ton named Sajjan Smgh. The estate is under the 
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superintendence of the Daibar The annual income of the estate is 
Rs 1,800, the ianla hhet chauihan paid annually by the thalmat 
being Rs 302 9 7, Biitish com 

Bainjigi In 1685 A D Raja Kiishal Sinsth gaie Saiangi to Iiidar Singh of 

Bidwal in jagtr The present riiahur is Joilwar Singh The 
annual income of the estate is Rs 6,000 , tanl’a bhut chauthan, 
amounting to Rs. 920-14 5 Biitish com, is paid annually to the 
Darbar 

Kaiwar In 1722 A D Karwar was gianted in by Raja Kushal Singh 

to Shujat Singh, one of the descendants of a younger branch of the 
Jodhpur family. The present Thakur Nahar Singh, was adopted 
as successoi to the late ThaUui Partab Singh He has two sons, 
Viz, Jaswanl Singh and Raghunath Singli, aged 11 and 10, 
respeclnely Junior branches of the family hold Gangakhen 
and Mor The annual income of the estate is Rs 6,500, 
the annual idiilia hhet chauthan paid to the Darbar being 
Rs. 1,215 6 4 British com 

Ghiign Ghugri was given la jagtr to Gaj Singh, the ancestor of Bhauon 

Singh, the present Thakur, in the time of Raja Kushal Singh The 
Thakms of Kaiwar and Ghugri are of the same family Tire 
annual income of the estate is Rs 1,700, and the tdnka-bhetr 
chauthan, Rs 133 6 4 British com ! 

In 1695 A D Raja Kushal Singh gave Jamli to Kishor Singli 
of the Jodhpur family The present Thakur Amar Singh is the tenth 
in descent He has two sons, wz, Mor Singh and Nahar Smgli 
This thakuidthas two Junior branches, Salunia and Wekalda, 
Bhabhut Singh is at present Thakur of Saluma and Kodar Singh of 
Wekalda, their annual incomes are Rs 700 and Rs 1,600, respec- 
tively The annual income of Jamli is Rs 6,201, it pays to the 
Darbai Rs 1,138 British com, as tdnl a hhet chauihan 

Jhaknaoda The Thakurs of Jhaknaoda are descendants of the Bharmal 
family. Kaja Mah Singh gianted this jdqir to Kuber Singh in 
1661 A D The piesent Thikui Kishor Singh of Jhaknaoda is the 
eighth m descent and is the eldest son of Jaw an Smgh, the 
late Thakui In 1883 A D Jawan Singh, acting foi the 
Daibdr, rendered good assistance m appiehending the rebellious 
Bhilala Chlntu Patel, of Ali-Rajpur, in recognition of which he rc 
ceived the title of Rai Bahadur from the Government of India in 
1890 He was appointed by the Goveinmeiil as Supenntendent of the 
Ah-Rajpur State dining the minority of the chief He died m 1893 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Kishor Singh, the present 
Thakur Two younger brothers of Kishor Singh, Bensal and Cham 
Singh receded Sernlia m joint jdglr m 1890. Junior branches 
of Jhalmaoda are Mohan Kot and 1 aikheii The present Thakur 
of Jhaknaoda has three sons, Ranjit Singh, Man Singh and Bharat 
Singh The annual income of the estate is Rs. 12,000. The 
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amount of tanka bhet chauthdn paid annually to the Daibar is 
Rs 2,818 6 4 British coin 


The Thakurs of Bon are Ralhors of the Bhaimal family, being Bon 
descendants of Khet Singh, the third sun of Eir Singh 
Keshodas, the founder of Jhabua, granted Sultanpuia in the 
Amjhera distuct, to Bharrnalji The descendants of Bhar 

malji lost their jdtitt In 1698 A D Raja Kushal Singh gave 

Agral to Udai Singh and after the death of Udai Singh his son 
Ratan Smgh received Bon in jagu from Raja Sheo Singh 
in 1735 A D in recognition of good service rendeied to the Daibar 
The present Thakur of Bon Sawai Singh, the son of Ratan Singh, 

IS a minor who succeeded his fathei in 1904 Ihe estate is under 
the management ot the Daibar during the minoiity The annual 
income of the is Rs 16,000, the amount ol tdnla bhet 

chauthdn paid to the Daibar being Rs 1,078 6 4 Biitish coin 
Section III —Population 

Population was 1S81, 92,938, 1891, 1,19,787, 1901, 80,889 Ennmcn 
persons , males, 40,548, females, 40,341 

The density is 60 persons per square mile, a decrease of 32 per cent. Density md 
since 1891 This laige decrease is easily accounted for by the severe Tarntion 
Josses incurred by the Bhil population in the famine of 1899 1900 
There are 686 villages and 158 Bhilparas or Bhil settlements in Towns and 
the State, with 17,891 occupied houses \illageti 

These have been recoided since 1903 04 The average rates per Vital Statn 
thousand are foi births 33 and for deaths 22 

Classihed by leligions, Hindus, numbered 18,156 or 22 pei cent, Eoliluoua 
Jams, 2,087 , Musalmlns, 2,139 , Chiistians, 76 , Parsis 3 , Ammists, 

58,428 The last who are mainly Bhils, form 72 per cent of the total 
population The unusually large Christian population is due to the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission station at Thandla 
The sex returns give 995 females to 1,000 males and those for Sox and OWl 
civil condition 99 wives to 100 husbands Oondttun 

The prevailing dialects are Bhih and Rathvi Of the population Languages 
2, 277 or 3 per cent are literate and Liier- 


The chief tribes and castes are, Bhils. 29,200 or 36 per cent , and 
Bhilalas, 14,456 or 18 pei cent , Pathas, 8,700 or 10 per cent , and Tubes 
Rajputs, 2,000 or 3 per cent 

Of the total population 49,619 or 61 per cent are supported by Oeoupations 
agriculture, 7,123 or 8 per cent by general labour, 2,843 or 3 per- 
cent by grass and wood cutting, while 1,904 or 2 pei cent deal in 
grains 

The population being mainly Bhil many of their customs differ from Social Cha- 
those of more civilised communities It is not possible to deal with root-rktics 
these in a single paragraph. It may be noted, however, that Hindu 
influence is gradually making these peculiar customs to disappear 

The tract jn which the State lies is an unhealthy one, malarial Puunc 
t9ver being very prevalent every year aftei the ramy season closes, 
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BCOHOMIC 

(T-iblcs VII— XV, XXVIII and XXX) 

Section I —Agriculture 
( Tiblcb VII to X ) 

Gtneri.t con Goneially speaking the soil u of only modciate leihlity, thoiigk 
(litioni p^itchps ot iich land are met with in the valLys 
Oid’sca oE The cultivatois recognize many classes ot soil of uhich the most 
important are c/i’ A Kj /cn/I, a clayey black soil (cotton soil), cJuLni 
Jidn laiifihia, a black sod, mimd uith stones , blinn, a giei sod , 
hhdton, bardi, and Idl, red coloured stoiij soils 

As tai as possible, batdi and Idl are soi\n hist as they do not 
retain moisture as long as IdTi and bhPn. 

Aien under The area under cultivation has diminished b> 25 per cent owing 
rrobrjlX) 1^0 til® recent bid yea's, and a dmiinishcj proportion ot ram 
Miwinio Manuiing is confined to fields situated in and close to large 

village'-, and mamlv to poppy crops The manure consists usually 
of village su'eepings and cattle dung 

Implements No new implements have been intioduced The most important 
of those u'ed arc the hal or plough, the baLKhat oi hauow, the 
dom or weeding plough, ndi or seed tube, and the instrument used 
in e'ctiactmg poppy jmee known as the charpala or sraiifier 
Crops The puncipal food crops are al the A/m; «/, maize {Zlu mavs) 

lowdr {Sorghum vulnatJ), mad (Phaseolui, radiaius), niiing 
{Phaseolns miiiigo), tuar {CajaiiUi. utdicus)^ hdjia {PeticiUaua 
spicata), bodia (Pat^paliiiii sa ohtciihituin) sirinll (Paiiiriiui fii'tiitH- 
facuuni), xjatl {Panmnm mdiaLonm), luillha {DoIil^’o^ hijhnih), 
batl'i [Selam glauca^, and rice (Orvza ^afioa) , at tlu. lahi, wheat 
{Tnticmu aLdnmn), giam (Ctcct at \lit„um) and bailey [Hoidcn n 
vvJgau), preJoinuiatc 

^^ffriiiw Mawe is used Uuouphout the yeai by rmh and pooi and wheat and 
HOC b'' the iich riiepiises tu 'r, arm/, niumi, nui'^in {Uivim 
le is) and cti«o/n (Do/ic/ios seiiensi') aic the duel subsidiary food 
ciops The hilly tubes such as Bhils, BhiLilas, and Idtlias live 
mainly on infeuoi kinds of giain such as lodur, idiul', "awr;, gup a, 
eU Thev cat maize to a aoiy small evtent considering it a luxniy 
Oil scoria TilU {Stisaii’uui tiuliouni), rdnUUli {Guizoha ohi/em), and arandi 

{Rich as cammiaiis) aie the puncipal oil seeds giown in the Slate 
Iilims The chief fibre plants grown m the State aie cotton {Gossyptum 

mdicain), and ban {Crotolaria juncta), the foimer being culluateci 
to a small extent 

Spites The ordinary spices giown aie tyivdit {Lvi gush cum ajoxmn), 

chilbs and ginger but only m small quantities. 
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Poppy IS grown m parts of the State, and the crude opium ropjn, 
e\poited to mT.nufactuiing centies 

The quantity of seed leqiiired per acre is — 

Gt ant Seers Gt cut, 

Wheat IG to 40 Jowai 

Gram 8 to 48 Uiad 

Puppy 1, to 8 Eice 

Eailey 32 Tilli 

Tuar t to 20 Rinitil 

CbaoH 2 to 16 Cotton 

Kulthia 14 to 16 IMung 

Kodra 2 to 24 Sdnili 

Mai ka 8 to 24 

Duiing the f uninc of 1S99-1900 maize was anpoited from Cawn Now imeties 
poic and from Araeiica the plants giew well but did not bear any 
grain while wheat, gram and maize, biought from Mfilwa giew well 
and produced good ciops 

Irrigation is mainly conhned to poppy, sugaicane and rege Iruj^ation 
tables, but is also employed to a a'ery small extent with wheat 
The water supply in oidinary jeais is sufficient for iriigation except 
111 the lulls wheie inigation is seldom possible 

The piincip il sonn es of water are wells and sti earns The usualSom cos of 
water lifts used lie the chenas and tahat (Persian wheel) irrigation 

The expense of digging a well vanes, the average cost being Cost of woUs 
Rs 200 lor 1 1 aclnha v\ell and Rs 600 to 1,000 for a palla 
(niasom>) well 

The aiea assessed as uiigable is at piesent 2,364 acies Aierv lirigat 

6d 

Thcie tue no spec,al breeds of cattle, in the State, but most Caitlo ('I'lble 
villageis leai coivs, buflaloes and goats 

The asciage cost of each land of animal is — 

Rs Rs 

Ox 40 liorse 25 

Cow 15 Goat 3 

She buffalo 50 Sheep 3 

The piincipal disc ises that affect the cattle are given below — Catilc 
chtt/iff/v or cost poa , //imdt, mouth and foot disease, cJttlh, an 
aflection oi the lungs Badici oi tiiiaiki bimciri^ bieathing becomes 
stertorous and moi^tiue collects on the nose and foam diops fiom 
the mouth In almost all cases firing is first resorted to, internal 
remedies being given as stimulants 

The Bhils, Blulalas and Pathas are the principal agriculturists Agnonlttnal 
They aie not, as a lule very hardwoiking cultivators and possess 
small holdings Nearly 61 pei cent of the population aie engaged 
in cultivation 

There is ample land for grazing and no difficulty in feeding cattle 
IS ordinaiily experienced m any part of the State During the 
famine of 1899-1900, however, many animals dihd. 


4 to 24 
8 to 32 
4 } to 32 
l-iV to 9T®r 
2 to 16 
8 to 32 
8 to 16 
2 to 8 
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The chief fairs m the State are those held at Kakrej, Parvalia, 
Singeshwar and Raipmia, which are all of religious character 
Advances aie made by the State to cultivators in the shape of 
tahKavi in years of famine and scarcity without interest, m ordinary 
years interest is chaiged on these advances 

Tal kdvt m the shape of bullock- to/Jidri was freely gi\en in the 
last famine, the bullocks bought being considered State property 

Section II— Wages and Prices 
(Tables XIII and XIV ) 

Wages. No veiy noticeable changes have taken place in cash wages 

These differ somewhat in different parts of the State, but have 
remained practically stationary since 1880 Labourers are paid in 
kind for agricultural operations Village artisans such as the black- 
smith and carpenter receive yearly shares of the village crops and 
in return repair agricultural implements All State servants are 
paid in cash ' 

Prices The prices of food grains had in the case of maize, jowdr and 

inferior grains recovered its normal position in 1903 after the rise m 
1900 due to the famine in that year Tuar and mung have not 
recovered their position 

Section m— Forests. 

No Forest Reserves existed in the State till the end of 1903, when 
a Forest Officer was appointed. All the forest is khalsd 
Coutrol Before the present system was introduced no check was put on 

the collection of timber and forest produce, but the Bhils who 
sold such produce were charged dues on all they sold Cultivators 
are now required to obtain passes, signed by a forest official to cut 
wood even for agricultural purposes. 

Thiee Rangeis have been appointed, who supervise the woik 
of the forest guards. The Rangeis aio subordinate to the 
1 - 01 cst, Office! 

The cultivators are allowed to cut timber for then agrioultuial 
implements and huts, on passes, fiee of any tax, They pay 8 annas 
annually par plough for grazing m forest land and any peison may 
remove fuel or foddei to the amount of one sti bhdn or head load, 
free of duty 

The export of fuel, fodder or timber, is stuctly prohibited 
except under special permission from the Darbar Other jungle 
products such as bark or fruit of any tree used foi medicinal 
purposes &c can be exported on payment of certain dues 
Htivcnuo. The lovenue m 1905 06 amounted to Rs 8,500 per annum, 
expenditure being about Rs 3,o00 Ihe tiees given m the table 
below are found jn the State m the jungles as w^ell as near vdlages 


Fairs 

Takka vi 
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mlangtfem tndica 


Amla,, Aonla \Phyllanthn. 


Tenninaha belenca 
Dvtidfocalmus strictus 


Ptei ocatpus marsn- 
^ plum 

Zizyphtts jtijnba 


Charoh Buchanama lati folia 

Dhaman Grezvta iilioefoha 

Dhawada Anogcissus latifoha 

Gular Ftous glomerata 

Haldu Adina coidifolia 

IirIi Tamai Indus tndica 

Jambu, Jamun Eugenia jambolatia 
Kakana 

ICalam, Anfhocephalus cadatn- 

ba 

Kanagi Mynstica malabartca 

Kan Cappai is apbylla 

Karondi Cattssa carandus 


Ahajuri Plicenix sylvestris 

Khakra, Palas Butea frondosa 


Fimt eaten, timber used 
in building 

F ruit eaten, used medicin- 
ally, and foi fuel 
Timber in agricultural im- 
plements and buildings, 
leaves in tanning leather 
Fruit m medicine and 
dyeing 

ss In building and making 
baskets, &c 

Tree worshipped, leaves as 
fodder 

Leaves offered to god 
Shiv, fiuit and leaves 
used medicinally 
'i- Wood for implements, 
drums, and in buildings 
Fruit eaten, timber in 
building and agricultural 
implements 
a Fruit eaten 

Timber in making carnage 
shafts. See 
Wood for fuel 
Tree worshipped, and used 
medicinally, fruit eaten 
Timber for buildings 
Fruit eaten, timber in 
buildings 

Fruit eaten timber as fuel 
Wood for agricultural im- 
plements and roofing 
t- Flowers offered at shrines 

Agricultural implements 
Wood for implements 
Fruit eaten, 

Roofing and fuel 
Wood for roofing 

Wood for posts, catechu 
prepared from chips of 
Its heartwood, tanning 
leather 

F nut eaten, wood as 
beams, leaves for brooms 
Leaves for plates, flowers 
for dyeing, wood toi fuel 
Tree worshipped on Das- 
ahra day 
Wood for fuel 
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UiitiuiciINamowljeiLtnoiM, 


Mahua 

Bassia latifoha 

I'loweis epten, used m 

Mokha 

Schraheia suJnttmoi 

i distilling countiy liquor, 
seeds ui oil, and timber 
in building and agncul- 
liiial iniplemcnts, leaies 
foi plates 

Food for pool during 

Moyam 

dt,s 

Odma vjodici 

famine, wood for ig'icul- 
tui il implement' 

Bluls’ food dm mg famine, 

Nun 

Mclta indioa 

roofing and fuel 

Timber m buildings, oil 

Phephar 

Pipal 

FtCits rehgiosa 

fiom seeds, veiy useful 
medicinally 

Wood foi fuel, fiiiil for 
bud 

Tice worshipped, fruit 

Royan 

Soymida febi ifiiga 

eaten, leaves as fodder, 
lac cultnated on the tiee 
Wood used in beams, raf- 

Sadad 

Terminaha tomentosci 

teis, Rc , bark m medicine 
Timber m buildmg and fuel 

Sig 

Tevtona gianJis 

Timber in buildings and 

Salar 

Dosioelita thmefeya 

furniture, leaces and 
seeds as drugs 

For fuel, used medicinally 

Senial 

\Bombax malabancuni' Silk of pods to stulf 

Slilshani 

T>albcigHt siS'yti 

cushions 

I Timber in buildings 

Tnnru 

^lospyio^ mclanoxyloii 

Fruit eaten, leases for 

Tiiiach 

Ougeu'ia dalhctyuotdc^ ^ 

plati.s, word for luel 
Timber in buildings 


Section IV— Mines and Minerals 


( Tabic XII ) 

Manganese was first found in the State in 19('2 The mines 
whence tins is extracted are situated at Kajh Diingri in the Rambha- 
pur pargaiia, at a distance of about three miles from IheMegbnagai 
railway station Messrs Kiddle, Reeve and Co , ot Bombay, the 
contractors, who work the mines, have recently budt a tramway 
line from Meghnagar to the mines 

The laboureis employed arc mostly Bliils of the nciglibouihood, 
but the population being sparse, eilorts are being ni-ide to attiacL 
laboui from the Ratlam State and Dohad Distiict, but without much 
success So fai the number attending h?s langed Uom 1,500 to 
2,000 A few men have been imported tiom the neighbouiliood of 
Nunach aiidi tins system will probably be moie laigely followed 
owing to the unrelubleness of the Bhils 

The daily pay per man is at picseiit two annas nine pieS, of a 
woman one anna and ten pies as against the forniei rales of 2 annas 
and one anna, respectively. 
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Messis Kiddle Reeve & Company pay a royalty of annas four per 
ton of ore exported 

Section V— Arts and Manufactures 
(Table XI) 

Crude opium produced locally is sent to Ratlam, vi<^ Thandla, Oiilum, 
Hanumangarh or Jhabua At these three places, the State levies 
duties before it is allowed to be expoited. 

The only other Industries are the manufacture of rough country iliml 
cloth and blankets jnclaotnoe 

A cotton ginning factory has been set up at Hanumangarh, 24 ^ 
miles north east of Jhabua, and one mile south of Petlawad ( Indore ) 
and a cotton ginning factory, with a rice shelling factory attached to 
It at Bajranggarh, a railway station on the Godhra Ratlam section, 
five miles east of Thandla Both were established by Messrs 
Vinayak Balwant Shintre & Company, of Indore, in 1893 and 1896, 
respectively The leases for both the places terminate in the year 
1912 The Company pays to the State, as royalty, eleven annas 
on each maul (240 seers) of ginned cotton, and thiee annas on 
each mmii of shelled nee. Some sixty hands are employed in these 
factories. The rates of wages foi males and females are three 
annas per head per day The manufactured goods are sent to 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Ujjain, Indore, and Ratlam 
The quantity of the raw material consumed varies according to 
the year In favourable years twenty mauls of rice and thirty mauls 
of cotton aie consumed per day The average number from 1893 
to 1899 was eight manasas of cotton and five manasas of nee per 
year The year 1900 was a famine year and, theicfore, no work 
could be earned on. 6,000 hundred weights of raw cotton and 643 
hundredweights of rice were issued m 1903. 

The factory operators generally come from Ahmedabad to Hanu- 
maugarh and Bajianggarh and their earnings vary from Rs 12 to 
Rs 50 per mensem 


The following statement shows various other details of the 
factories — 


Nnmo oE ^ 
fiictoiy 

of wolk 
done (press 
ginning or 
spinning ) 

When 

ed 

Horso 

pOWLt 

of 

engine 

Nnm 
her of 
gins 

Permanent 

ttafiE. 

Tern 

poia 

ry 

stalf 

stefi 

Slack 

time 

stall 

Factory at 
Hanuman 
garb. 

Ginning 

1893 

10 

horse 

power 

7 gins 

1 Gu- 
masta 

2 chauki 
dars 

37 

1770 

336 

Factory at 
Bajranggarh 

Ginning 

1893 

12 „ 

^ » 

■> 

40 

980 

•• 

Rice Factory, 
at Bajrang 
. garh 

Rice 

Shelling. 

1896 

” 

4 pes- 
tles 

3 

37 

1930 

" 
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Section VI —Commerce and Trade 
The traders called sahulats mostly deal with cuitn atois [a’iuims) 
in grain 

The chief medium of exchange is laUar lupce, Imperial Govern- 
ment notes being neither common nor popular Commerco has 
increased of late yeais though it cannot be said at present to be very 
extensive or very flouiishmg 

Exports nnd The piiiicipal exports are food grains, crude opium and cotton, and 
the imports, sugar, piece goods, metals, and petroleum oil 

Most of the gram is exported to Mdlwii and Gujaiat, while a 
considerable quantity is also imported from these districts 
The chief trade centres and market towns aie Jhabua, Ranapur, 
Thaiidla, Rambhapur, Khawasa, baiangi, Jhaknaoda, Udaigarh, 
Bon, Bhagor, Haniimangarh, Umaikot, Pitol and Para. The more 
important markets are detailed below — , 


No 

Pargnna 

Name of 
place 

Time of jear. 

Pesciip 

Number of 
People ftttencliiig 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

1 

Khalsa 

Jhabua 

Jh.nbua. 

Every Friday 

Trade 

About 1,200 

2 

Ran.dpur 

Ranapur 

„ Satin day 

Phalgun sbud- 


„ 2,000 

3 

„ 

“kiidharwad 





dha 15 th 

n 

1,200 

4 

,, 

Udaigarh 

Every Fuday 


„ 500 

5 

Rambha- 

Pitol 

„ Tuesday 


„ 600 

6 

Rambha 




pur 

pur 

„ Monday 


,, 900 

7 

Thandla 

Thandla 

„ luesdtiy 


„ 1,500 

8 

,, 

Haniiman- 




garh. 

„ Saturday 

** 

„ 750 


Umrao 





Jasj-rs 





9 

) Northern ( 

Kalian- 






pura 

„ Wednesday 


„ 700 

10 

J Division ( 

Khavvasa 

„ Sunday 


700 

11 

J Southern 

Bon 

„ Thursday 

1 

.. 700 

12 

1 Division. 



1 



Para 

„ Thursday. 


.1 800 

13 

1 Eastern 

Umarkot 

,, Wednesday 


400 

14 

j Division 
Othc} Jd- 

Jhaknaoda 

„ Saturday 

; ** 

„ 500 


girs 





15 


Bhagoi. 

„ Thiusday 

** 

400 


Interanl trade. The castes and classes engaged in tiade aie Bamas, OswH ( iiom 
Marwar) Khatns (from the Punjab) and Pohuras (from Gujarat) 
The Oswals arc Jams, Khatus Vaishnavas and the Bohoias Shins 
The Banias and Khatns, deal m gram and cloth., the Bolioras in 
grain, doth, oil, spices and Enropoan stoies. 
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The pimcipai trade routes in the State are the Godhra-Ratlam 
Railway, the metalled road from Ranapui to Meghnagar, the Thlindla- 
Bajranggarh road, and numerous country tracks 

Carnage is effected by railway, carts, and pack animals 
The agncultual classes of biianis ( Muhamadans from Ratlam ) and 
Banias arc the piincipal persons engaged m tins trade They go to 
the four lailway stations of Meghiiagar, Bajranggarh, Amargarh and 
Bhairongarh 

Most Banias buy from the agncultunsts, and sell to agents at 
Ratlam and Dohad 

Before the opening of the railway m 1893, the traders used to go 
to RatHm and Godhra to dispose of then goods, but they now 
expoit direct to all parts of India 

Shopkeepers are found m laige villages only They are usually 
Banias or Bohoras, and soil salt, tobacco and miscell uieous 
requisites to the villagers They also buy or barter gram from the 
cultivators Imported articles aie increasingly consumed every 
ycai Kcrosme oil, matches, glasswaie, and European cloth, AO 
having a considciable sale 

The weights and measuics used are those followed in British Woitthto and 
India with the e'ception given below — 

For weighing giain the following weights are used — 

1 Adhnmlia = 1 Clihcriak h 

1 Malta =■ Z Chhatal These measures 

1 TiUia — 1 P.ro(4 chhataks) ' aie made of 

I Tull = 2 Pao j copper or tin 

1 Kangana = I Seer j or of teakwood 

1 Chuif/i , Chauthia = 4 Seers J 

Section VII— Means of Communication 
(Table XV) 

The Goaliia Ratlam branch extension of the Bombay, Baroda Unilwayp, 
and Central India railway passes through the State, with stations 
at Meghnagai, Bajianggaih, Amargaih and Bhaiiongarh 

The effect of railway w as \ ery noticeable during the famine of 
1899 1900 Gram was imported into the State in large quantities and 
theie was no scarcity of food such as existed on foimer occasions, 
though It was often difficult to distribute it. 

There were no metalled roads m the State up to 1899 w'hen a load Honda 
from the Meghnagar station to the Jhabua town was constructed as 
a famine relief work. There are also about 50 miles of fan weather 
roads The total cost of maintenance is Rs 500 annually 

It would appear that in 1863, the Roznamcha nawis (Diary W'nter) Post and 
or head cleik of the dhoan’s office was entrusted with the despatch 
and receipt of ofiicial letters In 1895 a separate clerk designated 
the Ddl-munsht was appointed to superintend postal arrangements, 
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letters being earned by mnners From 1895 to 1900, 1, 200 letters 
were earned on an average yearly 
The State post office only delivers paid and unpaid letteis and 
packets addressed to places at which there are no Imperial offices, 
(for delivery and recovery of the postage) to the State Dal tnunsht 
twice a week 

In 1863 the mails lan over 28 miles, being carried by 6 runners, 
they now covei 108 miles and are carried by 22 runners, the cost 
being about Rs 1,100 per annum. 

Si\ Imperial offices have now been opened at Jhabna, Ranapur, 
Thandla, Meghnagar, Dhairongarh and Bajranggaih 

No telegraph offices have yet been opened in the State, except at 
the railway stations of Meghnagar, Bajranggarh, Bhairongaili and 
Amargarh. 

Section Vm —Famine 

The State suffered fiom scarcity in 1857, 1865, 1868, 1874, 1884, 
and 1892 In 1899 1900 a severe famine attacked the country causing 
■widespread distress and much loss of life owing to the difficulty 
experienced m distributing relief m this wild region 

The State spent 1 5 lakh on relief, and suspended Rs 36,500 of 
the land levenue of which Rs 29,000 were remitted later 



CHAPTEK III. 

ADMINSTRATIVE 
(Table XVI to XXVII) 

Section I —Administration. 

The Chief Is the final authority of appeal and reference in the State Chief 
in all ordinaiy administrative and cm! judicial matters He 
exercises limited powers in criminal cases, all heinous offences 
being dealt with by the Political authontieB. 

All matters concerning land are dealt with personally by the Chief, 
sanetds, pnttas iitid powdnas, being issued and signed and sealed 
by the Chief All pakKt chtflihts or treasury cheques, are also 
signed and sealed by the Raj I 

In 1838 a Diwan (minister) was appointed to the State, two hlwSn. 
holding office for a considerable time, Rai Bahadur Jwala Parshad 
who was minister from 1855 to 1882 and Rao Bahadur Narayan Rao 
Bhlkaji from 1882 to 1898 

In criminal cases the Diw an can award two years’ imprisonment, a 
fine of five hundred rupees and two dozen strips, m civil suits his 
powers extend to cases of the value of Rs 2,000 

All appeals fiom the subordinate courts of the State are first pre- 
ferred in the Diwan'b Court He also exeicises a general supervision 
over the administrative machinery of the State 

The chief departments of the administration are — Huzur office Dcpartim-iits 
(Chief’s office), the Diwan’s office. Judicial, Customs, Revenue, For- 
est, Engineer’s and Medical 

The official language of the State is Rangari Hindi in which all OJBoial 
State records are kept An English branch is also kept up in the 
Diwan’s office for correspondence on important subjects with the 
Political Agent 

The State is, for administration purposes, divided into four Artmmiatrv. 
ganas with headquarters at Jhabua, Rambhiipm Ranapur and 
Thaiidla, each in charge of a tahsdddt 

In every village there are one or more headmen designated VillagEs 
larvis in Bliil villages, chaudhatis among Sirwis, naik<} among 
Labhanas, and pateh elsewhere There are as many headmen 
in a village as there are communities All classes of headmen 
enjoy certain land on paj'ment of a light cess m return for which 
they assist the State in the assessment and recovery of the land 
revenue They aie also bound to assist the police in tracing out 
offenders Where no regular Italkdtas are kept by the State for the 
conveyance of mails, they arrange for the carriage of the post The 
headmen have no judicial powers, but are authorised toarrest offenders 
and keep them in confinement at their houses till daybrealc, if such 
offenders are captured during the night 

Headmen also receive certain hahs or perquisites in cash or kind 
from their caste fellows on occasions of marriage, death and rehgious 
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ceremonies 1 hey also leceive yearly a (//mm (gram of about five 
sceis in weight) fiom each house inhabited by members of their 
own caste 

An exception exists to this rule in some i illages m ivhich the head 
man recenesno haks from any membai of his immediate family 
whatever the number of such houses held by his family may be 
Section II — Legislation and Justice 
(Table XVI and XVII) 

The State has no cimnnal or cimI codes of its own The Indian 
Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes are (.onsulted in administering 
criminal justice, though sections are not stnctlv followed In cases 
of culpable homicide committed by Bhils and BhiJ/ilas, the practice of 
exchanging chhdl through a Bhil panUidyat still exists 

Though no regulai Civil Piocedure is laid down the general princi- 
ples of the British Indian Civil Procedure Code arc followed 
Disputes as to caste or marriage are settled according to the rules 
of each respective community Suits concerning Bhils aio settled 
by a Blnl pauthdyat 

In the year 1883 a Htdayat Ndnia (or circulai) was issued by the 
Daibar, conferring ceitam cummal and civil powers on the iahsil- 
ddrs and thdndddrs of the State The criminal poweis of the 
tahsllddys and t]idttdddri> are practically the same as those of 2nd 
and 3rd Class Magistrates m the British territory. The term foi 
submitting an appeal against the decisions of the Lower Courts 
was fixed at one month Simple rules of procedure regarding the 
trial of criminal cases and the execution of decrees have also been 
introduced. 

In 1891 under an ordei of the Poltical Agent cases of culpable 
homicide committed by Bhils imdei proiocation or in a state of 
intoxication aie repoited on by the Darblr which states its opinion 
as to whether the case can be tued by a local paiiJiicyat or should 
be submitted to the Political Agent 

In 1884 rules for using Stamps m civil suits were introduced 
In the same year Rules for Limitation weie enforced which weie 
rei ised in 1894 In 1893 rules with regard to mortgages on im- 
movable property, and the registration of documents were enfoiccd 
These rules weie introduced mainly to protect the petty jdgirddfs 
from the mone> Icndtis, who w'eic obtaining possession of the 
jdqlf s on mortgage The rules prov icled among other things that 
no such mortgages could in future be made without the Daibai’s 
sanction and must be m all cases duly registered 

An important order was issued in 1898 by which no jeegir, pension 
or wmshffsrtii snail be liable to attachment for debts incurred by its 
holder without the Daibar’s special permission 

Crimes are first leported to the police who hold an investigation 
and tlien commit them to the Courts for trial 
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Two Appellate courts exist in the State. That of the Dnvan where Stf'te Courta. 
all apporls against civil and ciiminal decisions of Subordinate Courts 
aie fust prefeiied, and that of the Chief in which final appeals 
against the decisions of the Diwan arc prefen ed. 



POMI 

US 



Name or (Joust 

Ciiimnal 

t'lvil nine 

picfei ilile 

the Court 

Originnl 

Apjical 

lute 

Diwaii’s Couit 

2 years, imprisonment. 

Rs 



Nazim Adalat 
Faujdaii 

Nazim Adalat 
Diwnni under 
the same official 

Rs 500 fine, 2 dozen 
stripes 

2,000 

1 

1 

1 year imprisonment, 
Rs 200 fine, 1 dozen 
stripes. 

1,000 

1 

1 


Tahsildars 

6 months, imprison- 
ment, 50 Rs fine 

500 

1 


Thanadars 

One month’s imprison 
ment, 25 Rs fine 

100 

1 



Section III - Finance 
(Table XVIIl and XIX) 

In eaily days no systematic accounts were Kept During the Sjstoiu 
minoiity of the late Chief, RajiGopal Singh, the Political Agent, 
intioduced a yearly budget and regular system of accounts into the 
State The system was revised in 1901 and 1902 03. 

Receipts from all sources are kept in the tliauas or tahslls, the 
sums collected being transmitted monthly (during the first week of 
the next month) to tlie State treasuiy at Jhabua, and the accounts to 
the Accounts office No money can be issued from the treasuries 
without tipakLi chithl ( cheque ), issued by the Accounts office and 
beating the signature and seal of the Chief, the signature of the 
Diwan and the initials of the Head Accountant 

The State accounts office is thus a controlling and audit office for 
all accounts It is in charge of the Accounts officer, who has an 
assistant, and a treasuiy clerk under him. The financial position of 
the State is not good at present owing to the heavy expenses due to 
the late famine 

The normal revenue of the Stale is 1 1 lakh, excluding alienated Revenuo sna 
lands (1 3) Of this, Rs 53,000 aie derived fiom land revenue, Expenditure. 
Rs 12,900 fiom customs, Rs 20,100 from excise, and Rs 5,000 from 
tiibute. The total expenditure is Rs 96,000 The chief heads of 
expenditiiie are Rs 60,000 on general administiation, Rs 20.000 on 
the Chief’s establishment, Rs 15.000 on collecting the land 
and Rs, 3.000 on medical. 


revenue* 
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No mint for silver coinage has ever existed in the State The coins 
generally cuiient were, the Salini Shain of Partabgaih, the Hah of 
Indore and Ujjain and the Baba Shalh of Baioda The Hah mpeea 
were struck either at Ujjain or Indoic mint On account of the 
constant fluctuation in the exchange value of these cuirencies, gieat 
inconvenience and loss were suffered by the State and by the ryots 
Consequently the Government rupee was intioduced in August 
1893 A period of six months was allowed for the exchange of all 
other coins In ordei to check the importation of local curiencies, an 
iinpoit duty of 12 per cent on Hah and 15 per cent on Salait 
SItahi and Baba Shahi rupees was imposed All transactions such 
as payment of revenue, bhet chauthan (tiibute) from the Umiaos, 
salaries and other charges weie made at the rate of 125 Sdlun 
Shahi rupees to 100 British rupees Rates for these foreign 
transactions are every year fixed by the Central India Agency Office, 
Indore 

Copper coins were struck in Jhabua, and were current lu the 
State and in the adjoining Petlawad parnana of the Indore State 
The contractor, however, who struck the coins issued them of 
diffeient values and the mint was, therefore, closed in 1881. 

Section IV — Land Revenue 
( Table XX ) 

Before the yeai 1864 no fixed rates for the levy of the land revenue 
existed The amount to be recovered fiom a cultivator was settled at 
the time of collection as udhara oi in a lump sum m each case In the 
year 1864 the halbandi system was introduced by which a rough 
assessment IS made on each hal or plough of land, nearly equal to ten 
biuhas The latos are for dic/ash or double ciopped land Rs 9-10 0 
per hal and 8 0 0 per hal of c! fash land (single crop) Several 
holdings, however, are still assessed under the old udhara system 
The tahsilddis and thdndddrs lecover the revenue eithei from the 
cultivators themselves or through then sdhukdrs (bankers) 

The revenue is paid in cash in one instalment on KdrtiL Stidi 15th 
corresponding to the month of November In the case of very 
poor cultivatois it is recoveied by instalments, The system of 
revenue assessments followed in the Umraos’ ydgiis differs in each 
instance 

Besides the halbandi, the systems of assessment called hhdtd~ 
bandi,mAudhara exist The details of the khdtdhandi system differ 
at almost each place and m the Umraos' jdfib s One or two instances 
maybe given In the Raipuna thakurdi, panchdyat of the cul- 
tivators and an official of the thakurdi settle conjointly by inspecting 
the area of a field, and the rate to be charged per bigha. This part 
Is called, /Jiad» Some multiple Cgimej of \l\aklmdt is then fixed 
as the jamdbandi or revenue demand for the field. The rate of 
the multiple vanes cveiy year 
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In Bdrwet tdliiJ a the measure of the fieldis similarly settled, but 
the revenue is assessed by the pctola (quartei of a iiipce) ,yjtem 
instead ol in The following is an instance It the late of 

paolas foL a year is 4\, the amount of land ie\enue would he Re 1 2 
on a field winch is supposed to be ol one rupee Uiadi and 
so on. 

In an itdhma assessment as mentioned above a lump sum is settled 
after inspection of the ciop 

All lliese systems are earned out without any sui\ ey, the aicu 
being fixed by the banchas ot each paigmia aitei consultation, 
without measuring the fields As long as a cultn ator pays the 
reienue, he is allowed to icniun in possession 

The rates of halhandi assessment differ according to theciicuni 
stances ot each place 

The State demand is now wholly collected in cash In early d ly , (’olicction 
land w'as all farmed out 7 he rale was expl lined yearly to the 
cultnators who paid in the assessed amount to the sd/in/di's oi 
farmers on Rdri'i/v Sitdt 15th, a receipt {/iIJi tang) being glinted 
in retuin The sdJiukdr was then called on to pay up the leienue 
in two instalments on Mdqli and Vdisdl It Stuh 15th 

This sjstem was only changed m 1901, the State icahsuif' 
the whole leieniie in cash fiom the suhuldis m Kami In 
1902 tins was also abandoned and lents realised diicct from the 
cultivators 

The land lei enue assessment is modciatc and not nppicssive Ilut 
the majouty of the cultivators belongs to the jungle < la-,scs ^.iicli is 
Bhils, BhiL'ilas and Pathas, who, being loud of diinl^ and ‘i>endin,>, 
almost all their savings in liqiioi, novel have any losctvc to t ill bu 1 
upon m bad years The State did not locovci any Hung la liiul 
revenue in the famine jear of 1899 1900 It was partially recovered 
in the following three yeais by instalments The total aiummt 
recovered amounted to 9 annas m the i upec, the lemainiiif seven 
annas being remitted 

The rates on diflerent classes of soil vaiy in the MahiJliawi andiutc 
Ghati tracts 

In Mahidhaw'a land the minimum is Rs 2 and maximum Rs 15 on 
the pdima (iingated) land The standard crops grown aie poppy 
and sugarcane In the Gh ili tract the minimum is 8 annas, the 
maximum rupee one. The standard crops grown are, niauc, loxedi, 
wheat and gram. 

The system by which rents in hmd are assessed is called 1 fita, 
(estimate). The tlidnddar of the place, the headman, village hotwcil, 

Balai and some 4 or 5 respectable local men form a panchayat and 
go together to the field They then assess the value of the stanchug 
crop. No inoasureincnts are made, the produce btiiig appraised by 
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the eye Thej then determine the ‘share due to the Slate on the 
biMb of Ith pait of tlic sJiiiilti (autumn) crept, and /,th pait 
of the unlutlu (bpiinp) cropb The Uda system has been almost 

holly leplaced by the cash system 

Section V — Miscellaneous Kevenue 
(Table XXI ) 

llie chief sources of income undei this head are Ahlan (excise) 
and Sdyirr (customs) 

lAtIne 'I he 46Afri 1 depaitment is a branch of the customs department 

and IS in charge of an inspector The reienue fiom excise is about 
Rs 20,000 a year, the ecpendituie being Rs 400 No special laws 
or regulations have been issued The Umiaos have entire control 
of excise matters within tlicir 

Opium The aveiage area under poppy is 1,400 acres, chiefly situated 

in the Ranapiu and fhandla pariianas, and the ]at>tis of 
Uimikot, Saiangi, Khawasa. Con, Jamli, Jhaknaoda, Kaiwar and 
Boiayata 

About 15 sects (30 lbs ) of cliiK oi ciude opium is derived fiom an 
acic Cotli cuidc and manufactured opium aie exported to Ratlam, 
the cvpoil averaging 268 maunds a yoar Anexpoitduty of 
Rs 10 per maimd is levied which bungs in about Rs 2,700 per 
annum and an unpoit duty of Rs 100 per maund All exports and 
imports are made on a special license No check is placed on the 
local consumption, the drug being sold at a fixed price of Rs 5 per 
Seer. 

Other ilriigs Bhang, and gai^a arc not cultivated locally . The amount leqiiiied 
IS impoited, a duty of 1 anna 3 pies pei maund being levied 
The aveiagc amount imported amunlly is f muinds of giinja 
and 2 of Wnwj Ihe sale pncc'is Rs 2 and aimas 4 per seer 
respectively 

M.iuor, Ihe only liquor consumed in any quantity is countiy Iiqiioi distil- 

led from the flovvei of the maltud (Bassta latifoUa) Till 1902 the 
shops were given out on contract In that yeai, however, .the Khahd 
liquor shops weie given on monopoly for five years to a single 
distiller who pays the Daibm Rs 15,000 a year. Rates of duty and 
sale are fixed pei gallon. 

The rights of distilling and vend aie combined. The liquor is 
distilled at Jhiibua and the shops in the districts supplied from this 
centre. No duty is levied on maliua and other articles used by the 
conli.ictoi 

In all 69 shops aie illowcd undei the contract The thahoah 
have 56 shops giving 125 in all or 1 shop to oveiy 10 square 
imlcb and 617 persons Ihc coiitiador may also export liquor, 

fice up lu 600 gallons paying a duty of 2 pies per gallon sold over 

hiL quantily. 
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The thakuult contfartors aie obhqed to sell at the''e prices Ilhil 
headmen are permitted to di&til locally on the occasion of their jatai 
feast paying a duty of 4 annas per maund of utalina distilled 

The income amounts to Rs 15,000 foi llunsci and Rs 12,000 foi Rnenne 
SCiifu shops 01 an incidence of 5 annas 4 pics pei head 

No foreign liquor is consumed A little tarl is made, the light a i> i i 
manufactuie and sell lying with the liqnoi contractoi, who pay- i 
duty of 3 pies per gallon made but piacticallv none is sold 

One Ahkcln mspectoi is emplojcd by llie State to Icok after £l e 
distillery 

The old lecoids do not show the ecact d-ite of the intiodiicti ’ i n i, i 
into the State of the sdyrti oflice, but there is no doubt that ite%isl .1 
before the year 1796 The sdyw/- cess is locally called dan in 
the year 1845 a legular wymi office was established undei • 
mnhatmun of sdyaf, a nalurdat being appointed to assist him in 
Jhibua. while a clerk and ndlddm were attached to each fah^il a ul 
thdnci Until the exchange of tlie lliandh and Petllwad 
in 1871 a joint oflice, shaieJ by the Indore and Jhnbiia Darb'u- 
existed Transit dues were abolished in the yeai 1887 in commemoi.i 
tion of the Jubilee of Hei Late Majesty Queen Victoiiaj. Empress ol 
India In 189*3, the Umraos weie given the light of collecting wy.,,’ 
dues m their estates and the n-ahMais were abolisncd except 
Jli.abua, Ranapui and Hanuni tngaih Opium foi expoit is weighed at 
Jliabua, riiandla and Haniiinangaih before passing out of the Staia 
and a tax of Rs 10 is Laied per chc=t pei maund of 80 lbs 

When the opium comes from the Umraos’ land Rs 2 to 3 c . 
of this duty aie taken by the State The balance being paid 
the Umrxo,. The incidence of excise levcniie pei head of the to al 
population is about 2 annas 

It was fornieily customaiy for the people of the State to subnii' , nnj 
bonds signed by themselves, in consideration of the Coint fees d. e 
in civil suits Great difficultj was ifterwards ex-pcrienced in lealv 
ing the money and the State suffered considerable loss To put • 
stop to tins stamped papei was intioduced in 1884, beating stamp 
of difteieiit values A.11 applications aie now being submitted c 
such papen 

Tins system is legally in force only ui the IhCilka tiacts and not i ■ 
the Umiaos’ ]dg,hs They hnweaer, do not row m piartice accept 
bonds on unstamped papei 

Section VI -Public Works 

Until 1903 theie was no separate ofifrt of Public Woiks In tli , 
year a European. Engmeei was appointed foi all the States of the 
Bhopawar Agency, with headquaiters at Dhai An oveiseer 
stationed at Jhabua 

Section VII— Army 

No aimy is mamtamed, but the Chief has a peisonal bodvguai 1 
oi Cl sauldrs. A few irregular foot men seive as guards on the 
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palire anti other State bni)ding-'i llieie are aho 61 “^ouars Two 
'■erMceable gun'; aie used for filing salutes 

Seetioii VIII —Police and Jails 
(Tables WIV and XX\T ) 

No sepaiate police oMsted in the State In 1901 a body of men 
Isa'- oiganisi d foi watch and ward consisting of a chief in-'peclor, 
foiii nispei tois, seven head constables, and 88 sowars and consta- 
bles They aic dressed in nnifoiin and aie aimed with muskets 
\ body ot rural police (mii?ki) consists of 210 men, who are 
daectly under the tahi,ilda>s .and tlidnddcns 

The strength of the legular and rniat police is one man per 2 ‘56 
square miles and 155*25 persons 
An olhrial was iiistiucted at Indore in 1903 in the classification 
’ and registration of finget prints 

A Centril j.ul has been established at Jhabna and two district 
lock ups 

In the Central jail woollen and cotton aiticles, such as blankets, 
khiih clolli. la/igotas and asam (small woolen caipets) aie mann 
I icitucd b’ the prisoners These aiticles aie used in the jail by the 
pi isoners and are disposed of in the Barar. 

The jail expcndituic amounts to about Ks 2,000 yearly and the 
cost of inaintaiiiing each pnsonei to about Rs. 24 per annum. 

Section IX —Education 

(lable XXI 11 ) 

In 1854 C'ptun Hutchinson (Bhil Agent atBliopawai) induced 
the State aiithoniies la oijon a piunary Hindi school at Jlnbna, in 
vhich R.vj'l Gopil Singh was taught with othei bo>s At the piesent 
dav five schools with 223 scholais have been est iblished by the 
Unbu At lust only simple arithmetic, leading and writing 

im sht( and papei were taught in almost all the Hindi schools, 
vdiclher '-tab ni private In the vear 1S91 reading books were first 
inlioilnced in the Hindi S''hoolb 1 he cost to the State is about 
Rs 500 a vear The avciagc auiiual cost of each pupil is 2} rupees, 
Section X —Medical 
( I able XXVI I ) 

r,iBppiisvi>’B At piesont dnee dispcnsanes eaist in the State, at Th.abua 
(1S63), Ih, India (187-1), and Rmfipui (1874) 

Tlif jlnhua tlispensaiy has 12 beds in it, It is in charge oi a 
Hospital Assist.int, who his a compounder and a dressei under him. 
All the lliice di-,pcn.-.aius aie undex the general snpei vision of the 
Agemv Suigion at Bhopiw.u who inspects them at the time of his 
annual tour J hfse dispensaues aie m.uiit.uncci by the State 
t-i iiuiiiciii \ iLf ination w tompulsoi \ thiuugliout the who fe Slate A v.ac- 
cin.itoi li i , Ixen .ippointed wlio Inms in the distiicts \ arcination, 
i‘ hfiomuif, pi'pulu ilu* population protected was in 1903-0‘1 
3 4) , m iPOt 05) 1,019 , .ino in 1 JQ5 G, l,i0b\ 
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Name 

Acres 

VllMPLK 

Villsges 
in.l lilnl 
purw 

Population 

(1901; 

CulTIlVTEn 
Ij-r 1 

roicsi 

Keveiiue 

Total 

j^"trr 

^ 1 

a 1 3 1 

4 

5 

1 

1 ^ 1 


Ehalsa 1 

250,546 j 

304 

39 183 

33 354 

445 

69,735 1 

53,000 

Ihibin 1 

S’, 931 

5a 

7 750 

1803 

12 

27,052 

7.114 

Rsinblriinir 

10 74t 

51 

4 151 

5.1C5 


12.127 

7 2 ’7 

Rinipur 

53 t07 

116 

10,335 

14 461 

259 

12 210 

24 024 

Tblntll 1 

73, tot 

bl 

10 0.47 

8 925 

171 

IS, 346 

1 1,635 

Jagirs .. 

604,801 

540 

41 706 

43 482 

1919 

212 283 

79 67(S 

Llniruo J lEjiis 

tGj,752 

lit 

20 503 

an Ol.5 

1,872 

176 051 

58,791 

Otber Jiuprs 

130,019 

126 

12,2 f3 

11 417 

47 

36,229 

20 Wj 

Total 

8 55,347 

844 

80 889 

76,836 

2.364 

182 08 

132,676 
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AgrSl — A village of the Eon Thakuuit sit\nlccl in 22' 55' N aiu^ 
74"36'E. It IS said to have been founded by Aga Navk of the 
Labhana caste It is famous localb for the 'ianutJh ot a Gu Gusaia 
who was buried alive ui 1838 He is sard to have continued erj mg 
out namo niiiciynn for five days after his bmial The village is 
held from tlie Indore Darbu to which a tavka of Rs 1,167 Sahin 
SIuVil is paid annually. A tiuina of the Bon Th.Ikur is located here. 
Population (1901) was 510 persons, 255 males, 2A1 kmaks. 
Occupied houses 109. 

Amargarh — A village situated m 23”3' N and 7I'’44' E , 6 miles, 
noith fiouii Hanuraangaih It is a station, on the Godhra Kail im 
Section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. Before 
the construction of the hue it was called Uiniia, but when tiie station 
was built the name was changed to Amaigarli. Population (1901) 
308 persons, ISO males, 152 females, with 78 occupied houses 

Antarwalia — A village situated 8 miles north west of Jhabua 
and 2 miles east of the Meghnagar railway station in 22^53' N and 
75°36 E The tiunk road from Ihabua to Meghnagar passes through 
the village It lornis the headquarters ot one of the Umraos who 
is known as the Tliakur of Antarweln. He pays Rs. 163 8 to the 
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Inilorp Slilpa'; tiiiit a and Tf-, Of) 1 ’ 0 to Jli iliin i'' hhef chanthan 
'lilt An is and Negri in cts lloiv rlnsch b} tlic rillagf Popuhtion 
(I'JOl) 133pLisons, 70 nnilcs, G3 lemales , 20 occupied Jionses 
Bajfanp^arll — A mH ige tind one ot the railway stations on 
the Gndlua Katliin line It lies aliout 5 miles to the south cast of 
Ih.indla in 22 5y' N and 74^ 3S' E A State thana, a ginning 
and iicc cleaning fictoiv belonging to Mr Sintre of Indore aie 
Mlinted lieie Population (1901) 53pt I sons , 31 males, 22 females , 
13 occupied houses, 

Baon {Baiiii) — An Uimao'o village held by the 'lhakur of 
Cauii It IS situated 28 miles north-cast of Jhnbua and 10 miles 
south east of Amargarh station in 23° 0' N and 74'’53' E Population 
(1901) J21 piosons, C2 males, 62 females, 29 occupied houses 
Bavwet — A village situated 28 miles north-cast of Jhnbua in 
23° 0 N and 74°56' E 1 his village is the headquarters of the 
'Ihikiir of Paiwet and is one of the Uinrao’s villages Population 
(1911) 231 peisons, 136 males, 145 females , occupied houses 51 
Bhagor — A village lying 8 miles north of Jhabua in 22°53' N 
and 74"37 E It is an old village founded some 700 years ago and 
named alter Bhagga Naik Labliana who first settled m it On the 
edge of the village tank stands a stone, bearing an inscription of 
which, hovvevei, only the vvotds Samvat 1331 (1274 AD) are 
decipherable i be village appears to have been formerly a place 
of some importance 

The Village was, during the dual rule of Thaiidia and Petlavvad by 
the Indoie and Jhibua Darbars, the seat ois. thana ati<^ rn/uhrrt 
(transit dut> ) outpost Bhagor has since 1901 been assigned m 
y<f£>M to Her Highness Sisodamji, the somoi Rim of the present 
Chief, along with 21 other hamlets A fhdmuiai and some sepovs 
ol tin Rini leside here Population ( J 901 ) 358 persons , 180 
males, 178 females and 101 oeeiipied houses 


Biiatrongarn —a village and railway station situated m 
23''9'N and74°47 E Ihis village was formerly known by the 

name of Rmiigirh aftci its lease holder Riinn Tarvi On the opening 
of the Rati ini Godhra line and the ladvvav station, it was re named 
Bhairongvrli as at thelavmgof the foundation-stone of the bridge 
heie a Bhairon was consecrated and woi shipped Population 
(1901) 63 persons, 33 males, 30 femiles , 11 occupied houses 
6or3yata— ("BodrrrW— An Uimio’s yd/pr village, 32 miles 
north cast of Jhabu i in J3=l'r\ and 7 PyO'F The 1 h ikm of Borayata 
resides heie PopuUtion ( l901 ) 231 persons, 117 males, 117 

females , 49 occupied houses 

sou^ho'fn^^ HHkurof Boil situated 16 miles 

,^outh 0 Jhrbiia.m 22 31 N and 74°12' E The village is said 
to hue been founded about 300 year, ago It is stated that Kesho 
d.vs. the founde. of the State, granted the P.aia to 1 of his 
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Inotheis Thakiu rarasrwn In 1668 ThSkui Ralan Singh came fiom 
Para, defeated the Bhtls a«d Mankars avho then occupied Bon, 
and seized the village A small fort, in which the 'llnkui lesides, 
a Hindu Jain temple, and a fine baoti stand in the village A 
police station and a small jail aie also situated m the village 
Population ( 1901 ) 505 persons, 267 males, 248 females , 102 
occupied houses 

Chokh.w9.da — it was foimeily called ChoUiana^an after Cho 
khasa sahnlai who lesided in it and laised it to a place of impoit 
aiice It lies 111 N and 1\'2T E on the Anas, four miles south 
of Hannagar 1 he settlement is apparently an old one, a reeoul of 
Samvut 1415 (1358 A D ) and another said to be of Samvat 1048 
(991 AD )‘ having been found here Tradition connects it with the 
well Icnoivn story of Ganclharv'a Sen Old coins and bricks are still 
found heie, among the former aie the so called aadhta patsa, which 
weie, no doubt, the orgin of the legend Population (1901) 228 
persons , 111 males, 117 females , 53 occupied houses 

Deojhin— A village, situated 4 miles south of Jhahua in 
22°44' N and 74°38' E It contains an old temple to Mali idev and 
a tank with a spring {jlun ) in it It is supposed to have been the 
place where Shnnga Rhishi of Rfimayana fame did penance. A 
religious fair is held here in Kdttik and BaisdUi Population 
(1901) 80 persons, 39 males, 41 femalesj 13 occupied houses 
Gehendl —An Umiao’s village situated m 2f5' N and 74°51 E 
held by the Thakui of Gehendi It is situated 30 miles north of 
Jhabua and 8 miles from Dnmma station on the Godhra Rati uii 
Railway Population (1901) 380 persons, 178 males, 202 females, 
83 occupied houses 

Gliugri — An Umrao’s village on the banks of the Main held by 
the Thakur of Gbugn It is situated 40 miles north-cast of Jhabua. 
in 23‘’9' N, and 74°57' E- Population (1901) 240 persons, 172 
males, 168 females , 60 occupied house 

HarttiKtS'ligarll. — A village, lying 24 miles north east of 
Ih.ibua, in 22°59' N and 74°46'E It was founded in 1880 Aihdna 
IS located here and also a ginning factory opened by Mr Shmtre of 
Indore in 1897. A local State opium godown is situated here iii 
which all opium going to Gujarit is weighed and a duty levied on it 
A weekly market is held here on Saturdays. Amargarh 6 miles 
distant is the nearest railway station Population (1901) 156 

persons, 88 males, 68 females, 35 occupied houses 

Hadmatia —An Umrao’s village, lying in 23°3' N and74'’55 E, 
held by the Mahant of Iladmatia Population (1901) 13 persons, 
4 males, 9 females , 8 occupied houses 

Hannagar.— A village, situated 14 miles west of TMndla in 
23°4 N. and 74°26' E It stands on the high load leading to Limdi 
and Jhalod { Panch-mahalb) and is said to have been founded some 
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500 jears ago by Han tSingh Naik, of tlie Lahh.ina caste It is 
the hcad-quarteis of a thaiia under a lliaitadcn The Harsagar tank 
stands m tlie village Topulation (1901) ^20 persons , 126 males, 
9 1 females , with -hO occupied houses 

JSmll — An Umiao’s \ illa{,c, the headquarter of the J amh Thakur, 
situated 2-i miles, north east of Jhlbua, in 22"58 N and 74°53' E 
Population (1901) 367 peisons, 170 males, 197 females, 83 
occupied houses 

JhSbua Town — The chief town of the state is situated in 
C2’45’ N and 7l°38' E , 1,711 teet above sea level, on the edt;e of 
a small lake called the BCihddm Sdgar In 1648 Rljl Mali Singh 
mo\cd his Cijntel fiom Cadanwar to Jhabua The Chief's palace, 
which IS suiioundcd by a mud wall with masonry bastions, 
stand., on the noitli bank of the lake The streets are 
iiariow, steep and winding Beside the lake is the cenotaph 
of K.ipi Ratan Singh ( 1832-40), who was killed by lightning 
when iidmg on an elephant in the Nilkanth procession during the 
Ddsalna festival It has a population of 3,354 peisons, males 1,771, 
females 1,583 Hindus numbei 1,759, Tams 272, Musalmans 528, 
and Amniists 795 The town is 11 miles fiom Megbnagar station on 
the Godhra Ratkhn Branch of the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway and 373 imles thence fiom Bombay by rail A State 
guest house, a dispensary, an Imperial post oflice, a jail and a 
school are situated in the town 

Jhaknaoda,. — An Umrao's village and headquarters of the 
JhalcnaodaTh'ikur situated 24 miles to the east of Jhabua in 22°47 N 
and 74“ 58' E It is said to have been founded 400 years ago. 
It originally belonged to the RajA of Amjhera, but 257 years ago 
Th dvur Mokam Singh of Kahanpnra while hunting a boar in the 
surrounding jungles was killed by the boar Hearing of his death, 
his son Mokam Singh seized the village fiom the Amjhera chief A 
state post office is located here. Population { 1901 ) 540 persons, 
352 males, 188 females 

KEjU Dungrx — A small village, 3 miles noith of Rambhapur, 
Messrs Kiddle Reeve &. Co , of Bombay, hold a lease from the Darbar 
to work Uie manganese oie recently found hero A tiam line has 
been constructed from the mine to the Meghiiagar raihvay station. 
The Pat nvei flows close by the Milage Population (1901) 72 
persons, 36 males, 36 females, 23 occupied houses 

Kahanpura— An Umrao’s village and the headquarters of the 
thahurcU oi the same name. It is situated 8 miles north ot Jhabua 
m 22 52 N and 74'’40' E Tins \illage, with other villages was 
granted by KeshodAs, the founder of the State, to IhAkur Mokam 
Singh of SultAnpura (Amjhera). It was resumed for some time, 
but 111 1813 was restoied to Nahar Singh, one of tiio descendants 
of the oiiginal grantee. Population (1901) 52 1 persons . 289 males, 
ftiiuailei. With 101 occupied houses. 
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KardSiWad — A laglr village Situated 3 miles noitli west of Jha- 
bua in 22° 47' N and 74°32 E It was granted by Raja Gopal 
Singh to Rai Bahadur Miinshi Jwala Paishad, Diwan of the 
State in 1364, in recognition of his excellent services Popula- 
tion (1901) lOS persons, 58 males, 50 females, 25 occupied houses 

Karwar — An Umrao’s village lying 32 miles north east of Jhabua 
in 23°6' N and 74°57', In 1722, this village with others was made 
over in jagli by the Jhabua Chief to Thakur Shujat Singh of Bad 
naur m Mewar (the ancestor of the present Thakur) m return for the 
eminent sei vices he had tendered to the State in subjugating and 
driving out the Labhanas It is the headquarters of the Kaii’ar 
thalmrat A State post office and a jail are situated here Popula- 
tion (1901) 48G persons, 228 males, 258 females 96, occupied 
houses 

Kesarpura— An Umrao's village held by the Thakur of 
Kesarpura It is situated in 22°59' N and 74°50' E , 6 miles east 
of Hanumangarh Population (1901) 24 persons, 14 males, 
10 females , 6 occupied houses 

KhandEle-ka phalia — A hamlet situated about 1 mile north 
east of Udaigaih, m 22°32*' N and 74°38^ E It was once a populous 
place The rums of a fortress still stand here The annual Dasahia 
ceremony is pei formed here instead of as formerly at Udaigaih, 
The tomb of Gaiban Shah Pir, which stands here, is locally of some 
fame Population (1901) 395 persons, 200 males, 195 females, 
55 occupied houses 

KllElWSLSa The chief village of the fhahurht oi the same name 
It IS situated 36 miles north of Jhabua in 23°7' N. and 74°45' E 
Raja Pratab Singh of Jhabua gave this and other villages to his 
brother Moti Singh as a maintenance grant on payment of a tanM of 
Rs 1,600 per annum. Population (1901) 848 persons , 418 males, 
430 females , 156 occupied houses. 

Kodll — An Umrao’s village held by the Thakur of Kodli It vs 
situated in 22°59' N. and 74°45' E 5 miles west of Hanumangarh, 
Population ( 1901 ) 115 persons , 60 males, 55 females , 28 occupied 
houses 

Machhlia —Ajagtr village situated lOmileseast of Jhabua on 
the Sarddrpurroad m 22°45' N and 74°48' E The original grantee 
was one Lachhman Singh, an illegitimate son of Raja Bhim Singh 
and IS still in the possession of his family Populajion ( 1901 ) 81 
persons , 39 males, 42 females, 18 occupied houses. 

BTadrani : —a village situated 6 miles west of Thandla m 
22°46' N and 74°33'' E. It is called after Manna Naik of the 
Labhana tribe who is said to have founded it. It was here that the 
rebel leader Gul Muhammad was killed In 1883 Population 
( 1901 ) 442 persons , 211 males, 231 females; 83 occupied houses. 

Mannakuwa. —a ^agir village belonging to the Rawat of 
Manqakuwa, It is situated 8 miles south of R^apur m 22°36' N 
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and 74°32' E Population (1901) 153 persons, 69 males, 84 
females , 22 occupied houses, 

Meghnagar —A village situated 11 miles north of Jhabua, in 
22°5S' N and 74‘’34' E It is also a station on the Godhra-RatHm 
section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway It was 
formerly called Indragarh, but there being anothei village bearing 
the same name with a railway station, it was le named Meghnagar 
m 1891 A thana, a sarat, and a small jail stand m the village, 
The thatiadar is m charge of the suirounding villages An Imperial 
post olfice is located here. Population (1901) 291 persons , 166 
males, 125 females , 63 occupied houses 

NaugHma —An Umrao’s village held by the Thakur of 
Naugama It is situated in 22°59' N and 75°36 E, 2 miles south 
of Thandla Population (1901) 449 peisous , 225 males, 224 
females , 96 occupied houses 

Nawagaon —A idglr village It is situated m 22° 55' N and 
74“30' E , half a mile east of Rambhapur, In 1904 it was given to 
Rao Bahadur Narayan Rao Bhikaji, the then Diwan (now a pen 
sioncr) of the State in jdgii' Population (1901 ) 229 persons , 
116 males, 113 females, with 95 occupied houses 
Pjlra — A village of the Bon thalurdt, situated 8 miles north of 
Boil in 22°38' N and 74°dl' E. It contains a tMna under a ihand 
drtf, some sowars, and sepoys are also stationed heie It was onco 
an important commercial centre on the Malwi Gujarat route, but 
has lost its position owing to the opening of railways and new 
routes Population (1901) 885 persons , 487 males, 398 females , 
238 occupied houses. 

Parwalia — A village situated about 3 miles west of Thaudla m 
23° 3' N and 74° 32 E , on the Panch Mahals road In 1719 Kishor 
Singli, the Thakur of Jamli was killed heie and a platform with an 
inscription has been raised in his memory On the full moon of 
Chatt, a religious fair is held here in honour of Rachhor Rai, which 
IS largely attended by the Thandla merchants The village contains 
a thdiia Population (1901) 567 persons , 276 males , 291 females , 
131 occupied houses. 

Pitol — A Village lying 8 miles west of Jhabua in 22° 47' N and 
74°‘29' E. It is the head-quarters of a thnna, A weekly market 
is held here on Tuesdays The fans of Tehwana, Gulalia, and 
Bhagoria, held in the month of Phdlgun and before the burning 
of the Holit are very largely attended by Bhils, Bhilalas and Patlias 
Population (1901) 655 persons , 328 males, 327 females , 107 
occupied houses, 

Raipiaria. — A village situated m 22° 58' N. and 74°52' E. 
being the headquarters of the thalzumt of the same name. It is 
10 njiles from the Bamnia station on tho Godhra Ratlam railway. 
Population (1901) 662 persons, 335 males, 327 females; 153 
ocenpted houses. r - 
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Rambhapur —The headquarteis of the pat'gam of this namei 
12 miles west of Jhahua in 22° 55' N and 74° 30' E It is 3 miles 
from the Meghnagar lailway station It is said to have been 
founded by one Rambha Naik of the Labhana tribe about 400 years 
ago It contains) besides the pargana offices, a thdna, a sarm, a 
State post office, and a Hindi school Ratnbhapur is famous for 
its kamod rice which is exported in large quantities Population 
(1901) 957 persons, 480 males, 477 females, 378 occupied houses, 

Rangpura —A village situated m 22° 53' N and 74° 53' E 
on the Anas at a distance of about one and a half mile north of 
Jhabua In 1864 this and the Dhebar village were given in jdgh 
to Ganpat Rao Bhikaji, elder biother of Rao Bahadur Narayan Rao 
Bhikaji of Jhabua Population (1901) 89 persons , 52 males, 37 
females with 22 occupied houses 

RSnSptir The headquarteis of the pargaiia of the same name, 
situated in 22° 39' N and 74° 32' E 11 miles south of Jhabua It 
IS said to ha\e been founded by Rajputs of the Rana clan, some 
300 years ago Two tanks stand in the village, while the waters of 
an adjacent ndla are held up by a dam and form the Gopal Sagar 
A weekly market is held in the village on Saturdays Two fairs 
are also held before the HoVi, known as the Tehwaria and Bhagoria 
mdas respectively, which are attended by about 5,000 persons, the 
numbci of Bhils, BhiHlas and Pathas being very large The 
pargana offices, a dispensary, Imperial and Slate post offices and 
a thdna are located here Population (1901) 2,447 persons 1 274 
males, 1,173 females , 423 occupied houses 

Sarangl— The head-quarters of the thaUndt of the same 
name, situated in 23°4' N and 74° 558' E, 32 miles noith east of 
Jhabua The village is said to have been m the possession of the 
family since 1685 Population (1901) 2,447 persons, 1,274 males 
1,173 females , 423 occupied houses ' 


Sheogarh -The headquarters of the jdgtr of the same name, 
situated 3 miles south-east of Thandla in 22°58' N. and 74°38'E 
The Mahant of this place has a copper plate grant in his possession 
dated m 1814 (1757 A D ) on which he holds the land MtZ 

the death of Raja Anup Singh his Rffiii Banabai, who was 
enceinte, fled and was taken care by the Mahant of Sheogarh and 
'Thalcur Ratan Singh of Bon She gave birth to a son at this 
place and he was called Sheo Singh m consequence It was 
plundeied by the Marathds while Sheo Smgh was living theie A 
smaU river named Bhamti flows by the village Population (1901) 
215 persons , 105 males, 110 females , 32 occupied houses 

Singeshwar.— A place of sanctity, situated 2 miles east of 
Jhaknaoda on the Main river A local ttrth or place of pilgrimage 

- derived frl tSt 

ofShnngaRishi who is supposed to have performed worship here, 
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and to have lost his horn after bathing at the confluence of the Mahi 
and Madhu Kalian nala 

Talaoll — An Umiao’s village held by the ThaKur of Talaoh 
It lies m 22°59' N and 74° 35' E , 2 miles south west of 
Thandla Population (1901) 366 persons , 179 miles, 1S7 females , 89 
occupied houses 

Thandla — The chief village of the pargana of the same name, 
situated in 23° T N and 74°37' E , 16 miles noith of Jhabua on 
the banks of the river Pat It is called Th-iudla after its founder 
Thana Naik of the Labhana tribe In 1624 it fell to the ancestors 
of the piesent Raja of Jhabua Raja Anup Singh was killed at this 
place in 1727 In the time of Raja She o Singh it v as attacked 
and taken by Vithoji Bolia, one of Holkar’s officers Terms were 
then made and a dual rule was instituted Holkar caused a garht 
to be built at Thandla, which is still standing The paigana 
offices, a thana^ a school, a dispensery, a jail, and a station of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission are located here A metalled road 
from Thandla to Meghnagar railway station is under construction 

The Bajianggarh lailway station is 6 miles from Thandla A 
weekly market is held here eveiy Tuesday The cenotaph of 
Raja Anup Singh stands near the garht of Holkar, and marks the 
place where he was shot A fine encamping ground under a shady 
grove of mango tiees is situated on the bank of the Pat river on the 
opposite Side of the village Thandla was formerly an important 
centre of trade and a populous town Since the opening of Godhra- 
Ratlam line, however, it has lost its importance Population 
(1901) 4,335 persons, 2,232 males, 2,103 females, 974 occu 
pied houses 

TJclaigarh — a new village founded onl> m 1S99, and called 
aitu the joiescnt lulcr of Jhabua It is 8 miles south of Ranapnr 
in 22° 31, N — 7f° 36' E , Udaigaih was established m place of 
Kanas This village had an evil reputation for catching hie, 
popularly supposed to be due to the cuise of a Brahman woman, 
when the villagois wmuld not piovide hei with the means of commit- 
ting t,atl Its situation is also unhealthy A weekly market is held 
here and it is rapidlj becoming a trade centre The Telnvaiia, 
Giilalia and Bhagoria fairs, held prior to the burning of the HoU, 
ai e 1 ery largely attended by Bhils It contains a Popula- 

tion (1901) 302 peisons, 174 males, 128 females, 50 occu 
pied bouses 
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Translation of an Engagement bet^^'een Bhim Sinc, Kajah 
of JHABOOA and KuAR Pertab Sing, beaiint; the sign'iluie of 
Captain Pringle, and countei signed bj & Welleslea, EsQ , 
Resident — 1821 

The following settlement was concluded between the Maharajah 
Bheein Sing and the Knar Pci tab Sing at Jhabooa on the 22nd 
August, 1821, tns, that the Maharajah Bheem Sing shall make 
o^ei to his son Pertab Sing the chaige of the (oncetiiot the 
country togethci with saj^er duties and pergunnahs, and executne 
authority accoicling to the following detail — 

Ibc tdlooka of Jhabooa 

!> )) Thandla 

11 II Rajia 

11 II Pitlawud 

' Kalia Pital 

Bhet iJinraos, or the contiibutions of the nobles 
As afoiesaid, the whole of the talookas, m luding Bhet Umiaos, 
IS made over to Kuar bahib as well as Sebundees, Mutasaddees’ 
seivanls, iS.c ’ 

The Mahaiajah retains in peisonakclnrge three talookas ovei and 
above the village of Kaidawud of whieh he is to receive possession 
at the expaation of twelve months-the talooka of Ranapoor 
talooka of Kanas, talooka of Bhagor , the kamdar of these villages 
to be nominated by the Rajah and to be under his contiol and obey 
his ordeis The Kuar to attend to the Rajah’s desires with respect 
to the talookas reseived by the Rajah and not to eveicise direct 
authority m the Rajah’s talookas The Kuai m not to raise ones 
tions with regard to villages given to Paswanjee and Bapoo Lachh 
mun, Motijee. Salim Sing, &c The above to be adhered to and 
any neglect on eithei the Rajah or the KuaTs side will be known 
to the Cifcat (meaning British Goveniinent) who will make on the 
occasion what arrangements it deems most pioper 
The above is conclusive 

(Signed by) RAJA BHEEM SING. 

and 

KUAR PERTAB SING 
(Sd) J PRINGLE, 


(Sdj 


(Confirmed ) 


Bt Captain 


GERALD WELLE^^Y, 


Indore, 

The 27th September 1821. 







ARMS OF THE BARWANI SIAIE 



Arms. — Vairy, three barrulets gules, a chief wavy aigent, on 
a canton dexter of the second a sun in splendour 
Crest — A Lion demi rampant gules Suppotfcis — 
Ravme-deer proper 

Motto — Ghat wat dateswar, or Master of the passes, loads 
and fastnesses 

Note — The hairulets refer to the passes road and marts, which, 
an old saying has il, biouglit in a large income fton, 
the dues levied , it luns , 

Dtdliiinziiqaon La g/id' 

Nc'a'dh Li xodt 
Jalgon La pdf 
Kdtisiil-La licit 

The pass of Biahinangaon, the IS! eiv all road, the dam at 
lalgon and the mait of Kansul (brought wealtli) 

The lion lefero to a peisonal encounter of the founder 
of this State with a lion (or tigei) 

The sun is the mark of the Sesodias of Udaipur to 
which clan the chief belongs The laiinc deer aie 
appropiiate as referring to the forest clad legion in 
which the State lies 

Banner — The State banner is red beaiing on it in white, a 
sun and moon, with a Latdi or dagger below them 
Gotrachara or Genealogical creed —Gotm Vaisham 
pdyan, VteJa Yajui veda, ShdLLa Mddliydnditn, 
Bard Dassondi, Pm ohit Gautama, Dholi Sountgia 
mota, Baixva Daihatidia, Kill Deeata Chduntnda and 
Bkltiiga Mahadev 

The Chief is a Hindu of the Shaiv sect, and worships Eklmga 
Mahadei 
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Naibada, thib sheam ’i\ds calkcl aftei him A fan is held yeatiy ai 
Lohara on Shivaidfii in Plidlguii (Maicb) , bathing at this spot is 
considered most efficaaous in cases of sterility 

Near Moihatta village^ (Z2,°2 N , and 75'’44 E } the iivei nauows 
consideuiblj and is blocked by huge masses of b isilt, the spot being 
called or the deer’s leap, a deet being supposed to be 
able to spring acioss at this point 

The chief tributaries, none of which, howeier, flows fni more than 
a few months, aie the Golii, Oman, Gomi, Mogu, Baigor khodra, 
Deb, Nahdli and Rupawal 

The Baiwani State has not been surveyed yet but lies partly, if 
not w'holly, in the Deccan trip area 

The forests of this State contain the characteristic species of the 
Satpura lange, the most conspicuous tiees being the teak {Tecton-a 
qmndts), the sdj (Ternttnalia tomenfosa), the anjan {Hardu’ickia 
btnaia), Hnii, [Ougeinea dalbergioides), blackw’ood {T^albergia laU'^ 
foha), other tiees present are, Bosxvcllia <iermta, Adtna conhfolia, 
Ano^etssuh laiifolta, Butca fiondosa , among shrubs aie species 
of Ztzyphus, C'Ttissa, Grewa, Phyllanthiis, Casearea , among 
climbers species of Millettia, Bauhtnta, and Spatholobus 

Leopards are \ery mimeious in the hills, tigeis occasional 
visitors only Wolves are not uncommon, while black buck, 
sdiiibar, n'tlgat and occasionally wild buffalo, are met with in the 
plains All the ordinary birds aie found and fish are plentiful 
m the Naibada 

T'u climate of Barwani is subject to greater cxtieraes than are 
met with on the Central India plateau The cold weathei is of 
short duration The av eiage m iMniuin and minimum temperatures 
for the three seasons are given below — 


fiLison j 

1 Mn^iinum j 

Minimum 

Summer 

108° 

80° 

Ram 

102° 

80° 

Winter 

97° 

60“ 


The average lamfall of the State according to the natural 
divisions is Naroada Division 21 4, Jaignn Divisian 23 5, and 
Siiptu Ljiv’Iouij 19 J Ibe rainfall of the last li yeais is shewn 
inTabU II 

Ceotion ft — iil&toyy 
(Genealogical Iiee) 

Practically nothing is known about the early history of the 
Barwani house The chiets aie Sesodia Rajputs, connected with 

Ih U 1 1 ,>1 111(1 U Ua' la 111 r HI V(,' Mljs 

'■ Uj 1 1. h. '’!( 1 cu'/iiTj,, Pi'i'iijii"! liuiny 0/ 

* By I/ieuticiiaat-tioiuu^l Bi-Ihaiu, , SoUxwal, Survey 
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the Udaiput tamily li edition all 3 ' the}' hace deacenl fiom 
Dhanuk^ said to have been a descendant of Bappa Ra\-val, the 
fouadfci of the Mewar dvnasty (.AD 735) It is, howe\ei, moie 
probable that he \\ as a descendant of one of the many sons of 
Maharana Bhartnbhatta (Bhatta), nho ruled at Chi tor in the 9tli 
century Tins chief settled seveial of his sons in Mrlwa and 
Gujairlt and one of then descendants piobably migrated into the 
Narbada valley about the 12 th or Idtb ccntuiy, where he establish 
ed liunself at Avasgarh, a Inll in the Sntpuiis rising to 2,900 
feet above sea let el, about 30 miles south west of the piescnt chief 
town He was followed by 27 chiefs ot whurn nothing is knoivn 
except then names 

This unceitamty makes it impossibl--' even to assign tl^e peiiods 
at which they luled Mai Singh, the 29th chief had 3 sons, 

'Viram Singh Blum Singh and Arjun Singh Vuani Singh 
succeeded and was follotved by his son Kaiiak Singh Kanvk Singh 
extended Ins dominions by conquest acijiiinng much of the 
present Mi It aj pur State and also Roilamnal, now a giuiianteed 
Thai iirit 111 the Centi il India Agi ncx Kanik Singh lea\ mg 
Avasgarh to his uncle Bbim Singh I established himself at 
Ratannial xvlnch his descendants still hold Bhini Singh abdicated 
in favoui of his biother Arjun Singh xvho mairied a daughter of 
the Raja of Deogarh Bina m Gujarat Aijun Singh was fnlloived 
by Vagjv and he by Paisan Singh I (Cue 1450 ) 

In this chief's day the Muhammadans seized the State which 
W'as only lestoied on the chief’s cmbincmg the Muslim faith 
Pdisan Singh who had lived apart from his family since his 
change of faith, soon aftei abdicated in fa' out of his son Blum 
Singh II, who had been born long befoie the conversion of his fathei 
to Muhammadanism Bhhn Singh was succeeded by Vachhtaj Singh 
and he bv Parsan Singh II The latter left two sons Rayablian 
and Lmiji The younger succeeded on his brother’s death in 1617 

Lunji was fond of hteiatuie and it was under his patronage that himji 
Govind Pandit, a learned Brahman, wrote an historical account of 
the house of Avasgaih called the Kalpa gianth of which unfot 
tunately no copy is now m existence Limji had 5 sons, Chandra 
Smgh, Lakshnian Siiigh, Hamu Singh, Bhau Singh, Madan 
Singh and a daughter named Deviniati, who married Rlya Smgh 
Chief of All Mohan (All Rljpur) Chandia Smgh, the eldest son 
of Limji, married three wives, the daughtei of the Solanki chief of 
Borkheri m Gujarat, the daughter of the chief of Jbabua and the 
daughter of Bhawam Smgh, the chief of Kadi in the Baroda State 
The heir-apparent Sur Smgh was born of the Jhabua piincess 
Devimati who was living with her father wished to go to hei 
r DhiimiL is tcimed a BaWot, the earlier miiio oi the Seaodia clan still 
letalued by nuraoioua groups in the United Provinces md Bombay Tod’s 
Baiasmii I p p , 211 say-stl J B,A BY 13 , hVI 7t I A. X\ I, -!46 Blmunagac 
loscriptlouB li3 
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husbaiiJ, but hoi tathei would nut allow hei to go Slie, thereupon, 
itlempted to poi&nn Lunji’t, food, but the attempt tailed She then 
biibed one of hei f ithei’s attendants and thioiigh him administered 
poison to the Edna which confined him to bed and incapacitated 
Ohandia him from looking aftei State aflaiis, ■wliereupoii Chandra Singh 

( 16 lo\n) pi omptly deposed his falhei Sometime aftei Rdni Lirnji died of 

the effects of the poison Cli mdta Singh matiied the daughtei 
of Abhan Ell, the ctuet of Boikheu, who gave birth to a son IMohan 
Singh Chandit Singh finding that the foit of Aiasgaih was not 
conveniently placed, mored his capital to the banks of the Naibada 
and founded the town or IJuvani foiinerly known as Siddhanagai, 
whirl! still continues to be the capital of the State 

‘kcLoiding to some iccoimts, howei et, Sui Singh transfcired the 
capital to Jjaiwani, the fact being that he completed the establish- 
menr of the new town Chaiidta Singh was mmdered by one Vaje 
Singh avho boi e him agiiidge Rai Singh, one of the sons of the 
Rana, accidentally am ved on the spot at the tune of the murdei 
and atlacl eel Vaje Singh, but was killed 

S'Y Sui Singh the eldest son of the deceased Rana on being apprised 

of the event proceeded to Sultanpur in Khandesh and obtaining 
assistance from the Muhammadan goveinoi, Bahlol Khan, revenged 
himself on his father’s niurderei He returned to Barwani and 
commenced to lule but avas soon after murdered by Bhairon Das, 
Vaje Singh's father 

After the niutrler of Sur Singh the gaddl was occupied by Chandia 
Singh’s second son Jodh Singh 


Jodh Singh 
(1680 1700) 


Jodh Singh was always cateful to acknowledge the Muhammadan 
governors of the neighbouring distucts, obtaining in return their 
cordial suppoit in times of distress and difficulty At this time 
Parbat Singh, the son of Rana Jodh Singh resided at An jar, while 
the Rdnas younger brother Mohan Singh and his mother lived at 
rSoikhen m Gujaidt, as Jodh Singh, who feared an attempt on the 
gaddl, would not allow them to stay in the State Jodh Singh ap» 
pears to have had some reasons foi his tears as dissensions soon 
,iiosc and Mohan Singh, who was a boy when he left the State, on 
attaining manhood raised a force and attacked Barwani, but was 
bought oil by Jodh Singh and the biothers weie reconciled 


PfiAmt Singh Later on, howevei, Jodh Singh was murdered at the instigation 
( 1700 08 ) pf lyjohan Singh, wdio seized Barwani He was driven out soon 
after by Parbat Singh w'ho ruled for eight years Mohan Singh 
then obtained the assistance of the Muhammadans and with his 
augmented foices attacked and defeated Parbat Singh and seized 
the gaddl Mohan Singh rebuilt the fortress of Eamgarh 
Mohnn { '21°47' N , 74°43' E ) not far from Avasgarh Pai bat Singh made 
07^^30) futile attempts to regain his lost gaddl, but Mohan Singh ^ 

snppoited by the Muhammadans, was secured in his chiefshis- 
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During the Marathu raids Mohan Singh finding him<ielf too weak 
to re “list Holkar managed to retain a part of his teintory by sui 
rendering several distucts including Nagalwadi, and Brrhmangaon 


Mohan Smgh had thiee sons, Madhu Singh, Anup Singh and 


Pahar Singh 
Anup Singh 


1 he Rana abdicated in tavor of his second son 


Madhu Snigh, the elder son, when his claims weie oierlooked, 
rebelled and contrived to murder his father and irapiisoned Anup 
Singh, who was, however, released bv his biothci Pahar Singh and 
reinstated Amip Singh was succeeded by Umaid Singh On the 
death of Anup Singh a dispute aiose as to the succession which ^ 
was settled bv the friendly intervention of the Peshwa A letter 
dated 7th Rahi id axval 1173 (July 9th AD 1772) fiom Madho Rao 
Pradhan to Pahar Singh, Umaid Singh’s uncle, announces the 
despatch of Sadashiv Mahridev and Keshav Raghunath to bring 
Pahai Smgh and Umaid Singh to Poona where the drspute was 
settled A replica of this letter was sent to Umaid Singh 
Another letter (dated 1772 A D ) is fiom Vithal Ganesh of 
Poona to Ahalya Bat of Indore infonning her that the succession 
to the Barwani gadiii, then under dispute, would be settled by 
the Peshwa It concludes “ kindly lepiesent Ahalya Bar’s views 
on tins case for ( the information of ) Nana Fainavis 


On IJmatd Singh’s death tour claimants for the gaddi appeared, 

Rup Smgh, a boy ol 12, who had earned out the late chief’s ob 
seqines and professed to be his son, Ajab Singh a distant connection, 

Mohan Smgh, and the yet unborn child of one of the three widows, 

•who was pregnant Disturbances aiose and Mialya Bai again intei 
vened sending her emissaries to re-establish older In a letter her 
emissary sats that Umaid Singh died on Asddli Sudi 13th corres 
ponding to 27tli Zil i-htja 1204 DF (July 1794) and that endless 
dissensions and intrigues were going on He concludes by pointing 
out that Ahalya Bai should decide m iav'our of a claimant and 
that this would ensure his succession and also assist in checking 
Bhil plundering Ajab Smgh was supported by a Bhil, Govaidhan, 
and the people of the State, fearing that he might succeed and place 
them under Bhil ascendancy, were flying from the country This 
IS interesting as shew'iiig the indnect influence exercised by this 
great ruler in the affairs of small neighbouring Stales even when 
not actually feudatory There are other letters which all shew' the 
very friendly relations subsisting between the Holkar and Barwani 
States ’ 

Umaid Smgh died m 1894 and was succeeded by Mohan Smgh II 

“inctti 11 

who was luhng during the settlement of Malwa by Sir John (1794 1839 ) 
Malcolm 

^ Actual letteiB in Old Indoie State Recoidb at Maheshwar 
“ Lettere In Holkar State Old EeoonlB at Maheahwar. 
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On 1ns death in 1839 he was succeeded by his son Jas'vant Singh. 
In 1857 Tmitia lopi and his brothei looted seveial villages in the 
State, but letued on the arrival ot British troops after a lew skir- 
mishes 

In 1861 owing to the incapacity of Jaswant Singh, the State -was 
taken undet nuoagenient till 1873 when his powers weie restored 
Jasw'ant Singh died m loSO and was succeeded by his bi other 
Indiajit Singh In 1883 Rani Indiajit was entrusted with the 
administration of the Vnjar and given full poweis in 1886 

On his death m 1894 Indiajit Singh was succeeded by his son, the 
present Cliicf, Raujit Singh at present a iniuDi He w is educated 
at the Balv College, Indore, and the Mayo College at Ajmei 

The Slate, though it suffered considerable loss of teriitoiy in 
the 18th ceuturv, nevei became tiibutary to any ot the Malwa 
chiefs It neithei pays tribute to nor receives tanka from any 
Darbar or the Butish Goveinment 
The Chief bears the title ot Rana and is entitled to a salute of 9 
guns 

The piesent Chiet has a step brothei Dasharath Singh, and one 
real sister by name Chandra Kuwai Baiji who is married to Raja 
Jaswant Singh the present ChiM of Sadana 

His mother Mahaiani Dhankuwai Ba Saheba is the daughter of 
Daulat Singh a Chuthan Rajput of Ayrai His step mothers arei 
Mahakuwai, daughtei of Ishwai Singh of Mandwa and Rupkuw'ai 
daughter of Adi Singh Chaoda Rajput of Bilodiya The Ranas 
paternal aunt was mained to Rnthi Raja II ( a Khichi Chauhan ), 
the chief of Baiia (Gujarat), whose son Raja Man Singh was 
the late nilei ot that State 

Five miles- fioni the to.vn is the Bawangaja (fifty two vards) 
hill u jilace of consideiable sanctity to the Jams It deuves its 
name fiom the populai idea as to the height of the gigantic hguie 
of the Jam teacher Gomateshwara In a picturesque site such as 
the Jams have always loved to choose foi their places of worship, half 
way up the steep ascent ot the lull stands this colossal figuie cut out 
m high relief in the face of the rock The figure is 71 feet in height 
and somewhat weather-woin, but can still be seen to belong to the 
Dtgambara sect. It is decorated on the arms and hips with 
branches of the bar tree usual m images of this teacher On the 
summit stands a small temple made of the remains of an older 
building An inscription shews that the earlier stiucture was built 
by Mma Ramchandra m V S 1223 (l 166 A D ) and was repaired m 
1516 (1459 AD) in the time of Mahmud Khilji of Malwa Large 
numbers of Jam pilgrims visit the place on the full modn of the 
month Pansh (January) At the foot of the lull ate some Jam 
temples, which are good examples of the degraded style of Hindu 
aidutectum follow'cd m so many modern stiuctiues now' a days 

— JoHiiiftl o£ the Bemliaj Biwick, Royal As'atie fioCletj,-s\in 918^- 
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Section III —Population 
Tables (III and IV) 

Thiee enumeiations have taken place giving in "1881 , 56,415, 
1891,80,266, 1901, 76,136, males 38,388, females 37,7 18 This 
gives a density of 65 peisons to the square mile, a deciease of 
5 pel cent 

Of the toivns and villages corapused m the State one town, 
Banvdni has a population of oi ti 5,000 persons, while tin ee have a 
population of between 5,000 and 2,000, two between 2,000 and 1,000 
14 between 1,000 and 500 and 313 of imclei 500 The aieiage 
village population is 210 

Of the total population 45,630 or 60 pei rent were boin m the 
State and 5,590 or 8 per cent within the limits of the Agency Of 
foreigners most came from the Bombay Piesulencj 
These have been lecoided since 1897 98 The aveiage rate pei 
thousand is for births 20 and foi deaths 15 
In 1899 1900 and 1900 01 the yeai of famine and the succeeding 
yeai the deaths lose to 31 and 97 pei thousand 

The sex returns give 983 females to 1,000 males and those for . 
civil condition 98 wives to 100 husbands 

Classihed by lehgiono theie weie 38,670 oi 51 pei cent Hindus , 
32,894 01 43 pei cent Amnnsts, 4,197, Musdmans, 335, Jams, 31, 
I'aisis and 9, Christians 

The prevailing dialects are the Kimar Bhili form of speech : 
spoken by 26,25b and Rathavi by 25,827 or togethci 53 per cent of 
the total population This is a more accurate figiue for the Animistic 
population than that given above, as many Bhils and Bhilalas were 
returned as Hindus Of the population 6 per cent are literate, 1 
per cent being females 

The prevailing classes belong to the Bhilala and Bhil tribes 
Though agucLilture is the nominal occupation of most of the popu- 
Idtion actually but little cultivation is done by the Bhils who live 
mainly by the sale of jungle produce 
The influence of Hindu surroundings is very noticeable in the 
case of dress Many Muhammadan women such as Lohars, 
Pinjaras and Rangaras wear gAcgms ( petticoats ) and orhms or 
saris like Hindu women At times the dress is so siinilai that it is 
difficult to recognise the women of the above classes of 
Muhammadans from women of the lower Hindu castes, such as 
Bhamis, Kunbis, etc Muhammadan women also wear most of the 
ornaments used by the Hindus such as bawatia, bajiiband, kadds, 
ddl, todds, btchha Many Muhammadan men tie their ^ogns after 
the Hindu fashion Some Musalmans put on dhotis m place ot 
patjamas. 
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Ihe food of Iich people among Hindus consists of ^vhrn^ fl 
nee M, ,/n, sugar, ^egetab]es. milk, cheese and frmt 

Hindus eat nee, wheat, joteff/, Jaf milk ehl tvti 

addition to these use the meat of sheep or goal 

jowffr, mai/e, bajia, milk chhaurh lny.A\ People eat 

They eat wheat vei, T' 

people usually lake two meals a day whil Th class 

have three meals Ike hoi fo^m " 

tbe moinmg to 12 nl rfiol5 

S o’clock at night among different castes le sll!' T” 
(Juns) always take their meals before sunset, lest 1 m IumTii 
or injure any insect while cooking oi eatmg at nmht f 
being attracted to a file ^ ^ ^ animals 

The appioAimate cost of the dnlv food w.in ti, 
annas to one rupee, with the middle class fiom 4 Us t" o™"" ® 
and with the poor fiom one anna to 2 anns= n ^ ® 

«ucl county liquor are mostly used as st‘m,u?an'lT‘'R‘-‘”‘''r' 
lew otl.,, classes pse a„ .ntox.caOug d I “‘i, » 

sol».,o«of„p,„„,t. the,, guests togethe. with “ 

Dally life Tiaders and aitisans geneially rise eailv in fh. 

o’clock and go to the.r duties at about 8 , they return oTh ® 
at noon, take a meal and leturu to then shons after 
3 pm They are engaged m business til 
.eturn home The agricultural classes aie engaged 
tion from morning to night ^ ^ occupa- 

PabhobenUh The jungle districts such as Pdh ana m -r- 

,,,, years iBhiirsuftl'l T 

difficult for officials to Lam tLm^^ is 

of baths and deaths y as made Since 1897 9S the t 
mtioduced. the results aie given m the table 



CHAPTEK II 

ECONOMIC 

(Tables VII XV XXIX and XXX ) 

Section. I —Agriculture 
( Tables VII to X ) 

The State terntoiv is much cut up with lulls, the Satpuii 
lange passing through the centre of it To the noith and south of 
the lange stietch fertile plaiiib foiming the Buinani, Rljpui and 
Anj 11 patgana^, on the bankt, of the iivei Naibadri, and the jalgon 
paigaua boideuiig on Kh Indesh The Goi, r small nvei divides the 
Satpura lange into two blanches and has formed fertile plains for 
miles along its banks which constitute the SilawaJ and P di pat 
gernas The lulls aie of basalt v'hich bv decomposition have left 
laige patches of fcitile black soil even among the lulls Ihemsehes 
The plains on eitlier side of the range pioduce / hcnif ciops on a large 
scale and ) (Tbi on a small scale They aie, howciei, dependent on 
the rams foi their water and consequently tor the last few i eais the 
outturn has not been veiy satisfacloiy 

The dilfeient classes of soil m the Stale aie 1 all, black soil, pan Classeaof soil 
dhai , grevish, bJ/un, gicy, ft Kuiikt ili, patlnl oi bai dl,!^ soil 
Hall (11 black soilmrlueles the vaiielies J ah guliTdii tittani, oi best, 
killl githdlH fuadlivaiii (i\eidge), 1 all nidi awal (oi oiduiaiy first 
class) and I dli nidi doyaiii ( ordmaiy second class) In l/all guhcdu 
iiUam and Hiaeihj'ain wheat, gram, cotton, jo,vdi , and other ciops 
are sown with good results The black soil reaches a depth of fioin 
four to seven feel In kdh mdl moal and in doyain, giam, cotton, 
and all crops, except wheat, are sown The black soil is in this case 
only d to di- teet deep Pdndhai , a soil of whitish colour, suited to 
mai/ie, tobacco, jaicdr, bap a and chillis, etc , is found generally on 
the outskirts of villages 

Blum (grey) consists of light black and white coloured soil and 
is fitted to Clops oijozdih', bd;ta, hi and cotton Refilanhell 
( batdl 01 liliaida ) consists mostly of a haid stony soil mixed with 
a laige quantity of giaiel Cotton, bdjia, jowd/, LultJn, iilh, and 
minor crops aie gcncially sown in it 

In two divisions of the State, the Narbada and the Jalgon 
dnisions, the country is geneirlly le\el, and the soil iich and 
easy of cultivation it it is not allowed to he fallow too long and be- 
come overgrown with glass and w'eeds 

The Bhils who cultivate in the hills aje not good agncultuiists 
and generally grow only the mfeiior ceicals which require but little 
labour, They as well as the Bhilalas do not generally plough suffi- 
ciently deep being con tint to sow on the suiface 

Psbt and /Jiuii/ crops aie sown according to the nalme of the Sjatem o£ 
soil and the class to which the cultivator belongs In the Anjar c«itlvafcion. 
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pa}gana and Jalgon where high class cultivators live tabi crops arc 
largely sown, whcieas m the Satpur'v division wheie Bhils and 
ChiHlas predomiiicite, lliatip crops pievail In test of the State 
JJiatif ctops aie more general 

The area undei cultivation has incieascd dunng the last few years 
The avciage area ciilti 'rated fer 1891 1901 was H 0,000 Licies 
111 1905 06 it was 230,000 or G4 pei cent higher The nngated 
aica has iisen trum 1,000 acres to 2,000 

Attei the AUiatii in the month ot Datsalh (end of May) the soil 
IS prepaied The cultnatoi fiist removes all debris, diiod stems, 
and loots Iiom the giound and cltais the soil The soil reserved 
toi crops is ploughed continuously during the /Jicril/ season 
111 order tliat it niav be thoroughly soaked with the lam 

Jomlr, bajta, cotton, tilli, tiiai , mai7c, uila and some pulses 
aie sown ui the month of A‘>adli ( middle ol June), wheat, giani, 
ol9i, and other rabi ciops in the months of Knun'di and AYo/i/,, 
(flora the beginning ot October to the middle of Noveinbei) 

At the time of sowing cultivators worship their implements and 
bullocks and distiiLulc sW'cetmeats 

Favourable omens are not generally awaited Some cultivators 
take nunuiai ( vows ) at the time of sowing and sacrifice a cock 
to the plough There aie certain influences which aie consideicd 
favourable for sowing paiticular crops, thus maize, hdjia, tilh, tuar 
and cotton aie sown in the Aidfa Nakshaira, jowar in PiinarvasH, 
and wheat in Sivdti Nalbhtm 

Clops at the Ihaiif are weeded two or thiee times the tabi crops 
do not generally lequue weeding 

Maize, biTjicr, pulses, taler, and bhddh aie leaped in Bhddon 
(begminng of September) Jowar, cotton, fiZh and wimZ in Kdrttk 
(No,einbei), tuar ui Paush (Januaiy), wheat, gram and alsi in 
EJagb and Phdlgun (February and March) All ciops aie cut with the 
daretta (sickle), the ears [bliutta) of maize are first cleaied of their 
sheaths and when dry, taken out and thrashed Tiifl-i is similarly 
treated Tilh seed is extracted by shaking the dned plants Othei 
grams are collected in the Uutla (thrashing ground) and trodden out 
by bullocks, the giain being afterwards separated by winnowing 
Cotton IS either picked fiom the giowing plant or collected when 
it falls The picked cotton is always of better quality 

In the case of a tharif crop ^ of the total outturn of the crop 
IS expended m the cost of reaping and in the case of raht ciops I 

Though lotation is not systematically practised cultivators often 
alternate cotton with ^owdt , jorodr with Ulh, bdjra and wheat with 
jorodr and cotton; a rabi ciop is not sown two years consecutively 
m'th- same field imkiKS it is intpatf'fk ’ ' 
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Village sweepings and cattle and sheep dung are used as maniue Manuic 
Fifty head of cattle yield fifty carts of manuie e\eiy jear 

The piincipal implements used in agriculture aie — the hal or imp’emcntB 
plough, ballihat (hanow or weeding plough), ttphan (seed tube), 

1 ulpa (wcedor), duh, kasatt, nciyattsa, kusla, pas, kuiJiddi (a\c), 
dariita (sickle), hindta, juda, gdda, mota, iiddi, kaniia and dial. 

At the IhcTtlf 150,000 acres are sown on an a\ erage, the most 

_ , ciop (Tiiblo 

important ciops being cotton (25,000), bajia (36,000), yotiw, i\ and X) 
(39,000), maUa (13,000), iilli (20,000) , and at the labi (20,000 
acres), wheat (7,000), gram (8,000), dst (3,000) poppy occupies 
about 80 and sugaicane 40 acres 

The pnncipal food ciops at the JJiatlf aie — jowdr (So/ g/nim runoipH 
viilsiarc), hdjia (PcuciUana spicata), inakLn or maizc( Zea viays), 
fiUi (Sasanunn iiidicttm), iiiat (Cajanns mdtcns), sfd (Orysa sahva 
luliht (Dohchos bif lotus'), mans (Phaseolus mungd), diavala 
(Dohdios sinensis), bhddali, tala (Pantcum fiomeutaccum), urad 
(Phaseolus laduitiis), and at the labt — wheat or geJiuii (Tiiiu.uitt 
aesttvnui), gram or chana (Ciccr atietmiim), alsior linseed (Lvniin 
usitaiissiinum) inugphali (Aiadits hypogea), uiasiir (Etviun lens) 

Cotton is the important fibre grown in the State San (Crotola pibies 
na pnicui) and atnbdtt ( Hibiscus cannabtnus ) arc also sown to 
some extent 

About 70 acies aic sown yearly with poppy , no hemp is cultivat Pojipy 
ed for drugs 

The commonest icgclables are lahsan (garlic), alu iiotato, sweet- Gtudou 
^ot5.io (Ipomeca batatas) pindts, tui at, Itaddii, Ad/t/ 1 (cucumber) , 
and \arious kinds of gourd Of fiuits, mangoes, plantains, guavas, 
and custaid apples aie the commonest Haldt (turmeiic), dliania 
(coriander), gingei and metht (TrtgnncUa fornuin qtacuiii), are the 
spices mostly sown 

Duiing the last five years much Ins been done towards impiov- 
ing irrigation In 1881 91 the average area under ungation was aua'ii.) 
1,300 acies, in 1902 it was 2,000 and in 1901 05, 2,600 
Vegetables, wheat, giam, linseed and mustaid are often watered 
while poppy and sugaicane require constant watering 

The principal sources of ungation are wells, tanks, baons, and 
hands Wells are woiked by the charas and rahai (Persian wheels) 
and by channels from tanks and bands 

The cost of digging a well depends on the nature of the soil and Average 
vanes for lachcha wells from Rs 100 m Baiwani to as much as 
600 in Jalgon and for masonary wells fiom Rs 300 to 500 

About Rs 2 pel Ingha is charged by the State for the use of Watti ratoa. 
water from Darbai wells and tanks 

The average cost or irrigating a field by a ivell is Rs 9 to 10 and 
by a baiidh, Rs 4 per htgha 
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paigana and Jalgon where high class cultivators live labt crops arc 
largely sown, wheieas in the Satpur i division where Ehils and 
Bhilalas predominate, Utatif ciops pievail In rest of the State 
JJiarlf crops aie mure geneial 

Bxtoiisiou rr The area undei cultivation has incieased dining the last few ycais 
cuUivln'iou^ average area cultivated foi 1891 1901 was H 0,000 acres 

(I'nbli. VllI, In 1905 06 it was 730,000 or 64 pei cent higher The iiiigated 
App iisen from 1,000 acres to 7,000 

Pieparition Aftei the AJJiatij m the month of Baisdlh (end of May) the sod 

for plough piepared The cultivatoi fiist removes all debus, dried steins, 

and roots from the ground and clears the soil The soil resen cd 
for rabt crops is ploughed continuously during the kharlf season 
m order that it may be thoioughly soaked ivith the ram 


Tims of 



Weeding 

EoapSng 


raiping. 

Eolation 


Jo'xffdi, bdjra, cotton, tilU, tuar, maize, )ala and some pulses 
are sown in the month of Asadh ( middle of June), wheat, gram, 
alst, and other rabi crops in the months of Iluawdr and Kdrtik 
(fiom the beginning of Octobei to the middle of November) 

At the time of sowing cultivators worship their implements and 
bullocks and distiibutc sv/eetraeats 

Favouifible omens are not generally awaited Some cultnators 
take immiiat ( vows ) at the tune of sowmig and saciihce a cock 
to the plough Theie aie certain influences which aie consideicd 
favouiable foi sowmig particular crops, thus maize, hdjm, tilli, tiiar 
and cotton are sown in the At dm Nalshatra, jowdr in Punarvasu, 
and wheat in Sxvdtt Nakslitm 

Crops at the khailf axe weeded two or thiee times the mbt crops 
do not generally ieq.uire weeding 

Maize, beijm, pulses, lula, and hhddh are leaped in Bhcidon 
(beginning of September) Jowdr, cotton, tilh and urad in Kdrtik 
(Noi ember), tuar m Paush (January), wheat, gram and in 
Mdgh and Phdlgun (February and March) All crops are cut with the 
dardta (sickle), the ears (bJiutta) of maize are first cleared of their 
sheaths and when dry, taken out and thrashed is similarly 

treated Ttlh seed Is evtracted by shaking the dried plants Other 
grains are collected in the JJiala (thrashing ground) and trodden out 
by bullocks, the gram being afterwards separated by winnowing 
Cotton is either picked from the groaving plant or collected when 
It falls The picked cotton is always of better quality, 

In the case of a kharlf crop ^ of the total outturn of the crop 
IS expended m the cost of reaping and in the case of rahi ciops I 

Though lotition is not sj stematically piactised cullivatois often 
alteiiiale cotton a\ilJi jawd , , jowdr with ttlh, bdjra and wheat with 
jawar and cotton, a ,abt crop is not sown two yeais consecutively 
111 th biino field miL<-b it 1 j niigalcd. 
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Village sweepings and cattle and sheep dung O'le used as manuie MmuiL 
Fifty head of cattle yield fifty carts of manure eveiy jeai 

The piincipal implements used m agriculture are — the lial or Iiup'tmcnti 
plough, bakkhar (harrow or weeding plough), ttphan (seed tube), 
koljja (weedar), tfnZ/, kasatt, nayatisa, kusla, pas, luiihadi- (a\e), 
dai'dta (sickle), kundta, juda, gdda, mota, itddi, kanna and Uiah 
At the hhatif 150,000 acres aie sown on an average, the most 
important ciops being cotton (25,000), bdjta (36,000), yotw/ , ix and X) 
(39,000), imlla (13,000), tilli (20,000) , and at the fabt (20,000 
acres), wheat (7,000), gram (8,000), alst (3,000) poppy occupies 
about SO and sugaicane 40 acres 

The principal food ciops at the klianf are — ^oudf (Soighuin runaipal 
vulgare), bdjra (Pencillana spicata), malla ot maize( Zm mays), 
iilh (Sesamum mdicam), iuat (Cajamts tndims), sal (Oryza saliva 
IttWti (Dohehos Inf lams'), miing (Phasealtis mungo), chavala 
(Doltahos sinensis), bhddah, rdla (Pantcum ftomenlaceiini), wad 
(Phaseoliis radialHs), and at the mb* — wheal or gehnn (TnUaini 
aesUvuni), gram or chana (Cicty aneUnum) , alsioi linseed (Liiniin 
usitatissimnm) mdgphali (Atachis hypogca), masttr (Ervnm lens) 

Cotton is the iinpoitant fibre grown in the State San (Ciotola Pibtca 
ria jtmcea) and atnbdt t ( Hibiscus cannabinus ) are also sown to 
some extent 

About 70 acies are sown yeaily with poppy , no hemp is cultivat Poppy 
cd for drugs 

The commonest vegetables arc lahsan (garlic), alit potato, sweel- Garden 
potato (Iponieca baiatas) ptndis, lutat, laddu, (cucumber), 

and various kinds of gourd Of fiuits, mangoes, plantains, guavas, 
and custard apples are the commonest Haldt (tuimeiic), dhama 
(coriander), ginger and methi (Tftgonella forniiin qicccum), are the 
spices mostly sown 

Duiing the last five years much has been done towards iinpiov 
mg irrigation In 1881 91 the average aiea under iiiigation was aud’ix) 
1,300 acres, in 1902 it was 2,000 and in 1904 05, 2,600 
Vegetables, wheat, gram, linseed and mustaid aie often watered 
while poppy and sugarcane reqinie constant watering 

The principal sources of irrigation aie wells, tanks, boons, and of 
bands Wells are worked by the charas and rahat (Persian wheels) 
and by channels from tanks and bands 

The cost of digging a well depends on the natuie of the soil and Average 
vanes foi hachcha wells from Rs 100 in Barwani to as much as 
600 m Jalgon and for masonary wells fiom Rs 300 to 500 

About Rs 2 per bigha is charged by the State for the use of VVator rates, 
water from Darbar wells and tanks 
The average cost or irrigating a field by a well is Rs 9 to 10 and 
by a bandh, Rs 4 per bigJta 
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C-itlle brtediiig is cTiiied on to a con‘>idf lable extent The Nimaii 
bullocks are of unusually powerful physique being well suited 
(TibE yil) fleld work and foi tiansport They aic puichased by 

Government foi the Supply and fiansiort Corps at Mhow 

The figuies since 1902 are given in Table VII Bullocks number 
about 36,500, cows 26,300, buffaloes 15,000, sheep and goats 32,000 
The average price of the Nimdii bullocl varies fiom Rs 50 
Rs 150 and of cows from Rs 30 to Rs 60 The aieiage prices 
of sheep and goats are Rs 2 8 each 

p^gtnre Ample pastuie lands exist m the State and no dhhcultv is experi- 

groUds enced m feeding cattle In the famine year all the cattle weie sent 
into the reserved forests wheie there was ample grass both toi local 
and foreign cattle About 56 million lbs ot grass were obtained 
from the forests that year 

Diseases Phansi — a disease common among buffaloes The tongue becomes 

prevalent swollen and congested It is lanced with needles and alluwmd to bleed 
freely Kanthali —generally found among cows and at times among 
buffaloes also The neck swells to a great size As a cuie the 
affected part burnt with a red hot stone Rdl— Foot and mouth 
diseases Oil is given internally about i seer in quantity for a few 
days A plastei of wet black soil is prepaied and is applied to a 
piece of cloth and tied fast to the hoof to prevent the disease fiom 
spreading turthei In some cases the lotten hoot is scraped with a 
mpi (sciaper) and the animal is given fish to eat mi'ed with bread, 
and watei in which fish have been boiled is applied to the hoofs 
Sometimes the animal is made to stand in mire, and if the disease 
shows signs of spieading cattle of the village are made to walk m 
dusty soil in the middle of the day when it is hot so as t o bur n tho 
affected part K lioksh a— Sah\ a. flows fiom the mouth and the hvet 

gets disordered Measures have to be taken m the beginning 
Cliunam -} of a seei, lalisan tV of a seei, lai of a seer, the loots 
of the dndhi tree arc powdeied up togethei aijii given three times a 
day Bhaora —This disease causes the arydiials to become giddy 
and fall The forehead of the animal is y^uterised and castor oil 
IS adramisteied to the nose and applied to the eyes For 

othei diseases such as chhad, nanoitkot, lamdnia, and nidhmod 
cautenng is generally resorted to 

A noaltiirfal About 95 per cent of the population in villages, except the town 
fopuhtioii of Barwani and Riijpur and Aiijm villages, depend upon agriculture 
In these three places the agucultural population vanes from 75 


to 85 pel cent 

Olaises The principal castes engaged In agriculture are — Rathias^ 

ougnged Bhilalas, Bhils, Mankais, Banjaras, Kunbis, Kachhis, Ahirs, Kolfs, 

Maius, and Gujars 

Tjfckavl Advances aie made to cuUivatois in the form of takkdvt Tlie 
takkdm is given in cash for the purchase of bullocks, gram, seed 
And the sinking of wells Loans aie also made to the crtltivatoTs 
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]n cash on the security of their ornaments On the loans iiiteiest 
at 6 pel cent is charged TaLkavt advances are recovered from 
the cultivatois at h irvest time, usually by instalments No interest 
IS at present charged bv the State on the tahldvi advances owing 
to the impoveiished condition of the cultn atois Interest on money 
advanced on the seciuity of ornaments has also been lennttecl m 
many cases 

Section II —Wages and Prices 
(Tables XIII and XIV ) 

Wages m all parts of the State are piactically the same Skilled IVigos 
labourers such as caipenteis, goldsmiths, ironsmiths, masons, and 
others eain fi om six annas to one rupee a day according to the quality 
ot the woik done Charges for preparing silver ornaments vaiy 
generally from half anna per tola and those for gold from one anna 
to eight annas pei tola The dyers earn fiom three annas to twelve 
annas eaeiy day Male labouiers get from 2 annas to four annas a 
day and female labouicis from li anna to 2 annas a day and 
clnldien from 1 anna to 2 annas a day 

Those labourcis who work in the fields at the harvest aie geiie- 
lally paid in kind A day’s wages foi cutting joiciar consists of 
one basketful of bliultas which yield about four cJiaakis, {t.e , 16 
seers) of gram For reaping wheat and gram, which is grown 
mainly in the Anjar and Jalgon pat (’anas, one cMiis is given for 
every twenty ohciiisas cnl, (a chans is a low of plants gi owing 
in one fuirow) In this way a man gets about three chaakis (12 
seers), a day In Silawad caipenteis aie sometimes paid iowr chaitUs 
(16 seers ) of com as wages Male daily labouiers get one cliauki, 
females three kangans fthree seers nearly) and children two kangans 
or two seers a day In other pargams the State artizans aie 
generally paid in cash 

The puces of food grains have nsem The quantity of gram Pnecs 
given as wages decreases when prices are high and increases when > 

prices fall Where there are metalled roads the prices of grain are 
higher and also m villages near the headquaiters of the 
wheie merchants live The prices of staple food grams in different 
paitsof the State aie given in Table XIII Jowdr, maize and bdjra 
ate sown m all parts of the State and their prices do not vary much 
Wheat and gram are mostly produced in the Anjai, Rajpur and 
Jalgon parganas The higher rates in Jalgon are caused by the 
export of cereals to Khandesh 

The mateiial condition of the people is not very satisfactory Materml 
Most of the people belong to the non cultivating class and little «o'’‘^>tioD 
civilized jungle tribes who aie poor and also suffered seveiely during 
the famine of 1899-1900 

The middle class clerk’s position is not good This is largely due Middle class 
to his receiving low pay, while he has to maintain a respectable 
appearance before his superiors His family also do not contribute 
to the income of the household until comparatively late 
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The day labourer, although not in affluent ciicumstances, is in a 
better way than he was fornieily owing to the rise in wages which 
has taken place The jungle tribes to whom large numbeis of the 
class belong weie heavily hit by the famine of 1899 1900 and lost 
most of their cattle 

Section III —Forests’ 

(Table IX) 

Typical of the country, the Earwini forests comprise a variety of 
tiees of the deciduous species both large and small of economic 
value Timber is chiefly obtained fiom teak, sddad, hija sh'isJtain, 
anjaii, haldu, lalaw, chichlia, stiis, kahii, and dhaora Species put 
to agriciiltuial uses aie teak, ff/moxf, Unas, Ihair, kalam, 

and dhdnian Bamboos occur plentifully and are put to all uses, 
while the palas, kusum, bar andpJiepnt produce lac The inahttd, 
chironji and tendu as well as various tubers and bulbs are utilised 
foi food The tubers called dhaoh and lidll mush are exported for 
medicinal pui poses Dyeing and tanning products are obtained from 
fruits, flowers, leaves or bark of bahera, dl, aonla, ghai-bor, dJidun, 
sddar, rohan and jungly nil The leaves of teak, palds and sddar 
aie extensively used for thatching in aboriginal dwellings 

The principal grasses met with and their uses are noted below — 


(1) 

Puma 

Excellent fodder 

(2) 

Stn 

Fodder and thatching 

(3) 

Kuiida 

Fodder 

(4) 

Gonrdn or bhaitn 

Fodder and thatching 

(5) 

Subh 

Poor fodder 

(6) 

Chtnan 

Fodder and seeds consumed 


by poor during scarcity 

(V) 

Russa {MoUa and soffia) Good fodder , valuable oil 


{Andropogon) extracted by a process 
of disbllation which is 
exported and forms the 
basis of most scents Oil 
used in iheumatic com- 
plaints and consumptive 
cases 


(8) 

Barn 

Leaves used for fodder 
Native pens made from 
the stalks 

(9) 

Khtirsaoi i 

Fodder Seeds consumed 
by forest tribes during 
scarcity 

(ID) 

Chenia 

Fodder Seeds consumed 
by foiest tribes duiiug 
seal city 

(11) 

Han 

Fodder 

12) 

Kit la 

. Fodder 

U3 

Machatri , 

. Foddei. 

(14) 

fChardit ,, 

. Fodder and thatching 

(15). 

Phuhnt 

. Fodder 


Joseph. Purest oOJoer, Bhopiiwi^r Ageutjy, 
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The Reserved and Protected forests are in charge of the Chief Control 
Foiest Officer of the Bhopawar Agency -v^ho acts under the oicleis 
of the Political Agent He has his headquarters at Saidaipui and 
IS assisted by a Forest Ollicer who lives at Barwani 

The forests are duided into fave sections under foresters In the 
Pcinsemal division m addition to the forester theie is also a 
ranger who is in chaige of that division These divisions are again 
sub divided into 12 sub-divisions under sub rangpis Four depots 
have been established for the collection and sale of wood, each 
undei a nakadar who collects dues and keeps the accounts. 

The sub rangers aie assisted by forest guards including the foiest 
oflicf-i, 5 foiesteis, 73 forest guards and others amounting in all 
to 93 men 

The jungle and waste land in the vicinity of cultivated 

laud lb undo: the control of the revenue officeis 

All fellings aie made under departmental supervision, and the 
pioduce sold in situ, or fashioned into marketable sizes and trans 
poited to depots for sale The collection of ininoi products is allow- 
ed on a pass Pioduce is exported by means of carts or jotis, on 
p lek animals or by head-loads 

The gieater part of the forest is reserved, but is open fiee for 
the collection of dead fuel and minor products The removal of 
grton wood and bamboos is regulated under departmental supei- 
vision Gta^uig IS also controlled, aieas coppiced are undei going 
regeneration, being strictly closed to giazing 

The pool classes maintain tliemsehes laigely by the collection P.elaiion with 
and sale of foiest produce which they remove by head loads T he 1’®'’!’^“ 
aboriginal tribes resort largely to the forest, after their Iharif cro^s 
have been hai vested, and collect jungle products for sale or house 
hold consumption 

The large areas reserved are in case of need thrown open and 
more than meet local demands foi fodder Owing to the gieat 
extent of the forest fuel is plentiful 

The forests are protected from fire by a system of external and Ora preion 
internal fiie-traces, which are kept cleat during the fiie season A 
■staff of watchers is also maintained during the hot and dry period 
Forest villageis and othcis generally are bound by regulations to 
assist when files break out 

In tunes of scaicity besides the opening of the forests to the free Use of foriuita 
collection of minor products and foi grazing, the department affords 
relief to the aboriginal tribes by employing them m the collection 
of timber, fuel and fodder at depots All local cattle and large 
nurabeis of animals from outside were allowed into the forests in 
1399 1900 the grazing being regulated by a rotation of areas 

The areas of leseryed, piotected and tmdkt jungles aie respective- 
ly about 600, 150 and 30 square miles. 
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Kevenne The avenge revenue is about Rs H.OOO thecvpendituie amount- 

ing to about Rs 23,000 No special concessions aie gianted to cn- 
couiage clearance of jungles or planting of tiees The c istes which 
mostly inhabit the jungle tracts aie Bhils and allied tribes who arc 
employed by the foiest depaitment receiving 2 aunas a day pei 
man, anna pei woman and one anna pel child 
Xreea The commonest tiees found in the State forest are given below — 


Veinicular naipBB 

Bitaincal names 

OSCR 

Al 01 Alu 

Moi inda citnfoUa 

1 

Dye IS extracted from the 
root 

Am or Sadad 

Terniinaha iomentoia 

Used for house building, 
agricultural implements, 
fuel and charcoal 

Anjan 

Haidwidiia bmata 

Used in building and for 
charcoal and fuel 

Aonla 

PhyUanthit-s emblica 

Gives excellent charcoal , 
ft uit and bark used in 
medicine and tanning, 
fruit IS eaten 

Aptaoi Asti a 

Bauhmta tacemosa 

Used as fuel , fibres used 
111 rope making , leaves 
used for bidis 

Babul 

Acacia arabtea 

Heart wmod veiy hard , 
bark used for tanning, 
its gum is collected , 
catachu prepared 

Bahera , 

Tertmnaha belcnca 

Fruit used medicinally 
and also for djeing 

Bamboo 

Bambusar arundumcea 
Dendrouilainiis •iti ic 
\tns, and othei vaiieties 

Supplies many inJustiics, 
baskets &c , aie made 
from it , and is used in 
builcliugs 

Bai 

Ftuii, indtca 

Pool timber , tree worship 
ped , leaves for plates, 

Bel 

Agle marmelos 

Fruit used medicinally for 
diarrhoea and dyseiitry, 
and the shell used for 
snuft boxes, <S.c , leaves 
offered to god Shiva 

Bhokar 

Ccndia myia 

Fibiesused foriopes, fnut 
npe and raw is also 
eaten 

Bia 

Ptarocatpus marsupitim 

Used for building houses, 
etc 

Bor, Ber , 

Zizyphas jujuba 

Wood used for agncul 
tural implements Gives 
gum, Idc Ripe fruit iS 
eaten 

Boudoia 

Lageritfacmia parvt- 
floia 

■ Bark and leaves used for 
tanning and wood for 
agnculUiral unplements^ 
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Botanical names 

Ubcb 

Clerodi-nd^on Roxbitr- 
ghi! 

Used for fuel 

BucUanama latifoha 

Fiuit eaten Baric toi tan 
niDg, wood used foi 
furniture, etc 

Gardema turgtda 

Fnut eaten, wood used as 
fuel 

Alhizia p)occra 

Barlv used for tanning , 
gives charcoal, seeds for 
biiuff, wood for fauiituie 

Ficus glomet ata 

Wood durable in water, 
used for making toys 

Grewia tilicefoha 

Used for cart, shafts, 
handles, and charcoal 

'Anogissus latifoha 

Wood tough used for rail 
way sleepeis, foi furm 
ture and buildings 

Zizyplius xylocarpiis 

Used as fuel, bark and fruit 
give a dye , fruit eaten 

Acacia lencophloca 

Yields gum , leaves and 
bark give dye and a 
tough fibre 

Balanites Roxburghn 

Seeds give oil, fruit aud 
baik used medicinally 

Tamanndus Indica 

Flint eaten Wheels aie 
made of wood 

Eugenia jambolana 

Bade used for tanning , 
wood poor, iipe fruit 
eaten 

Terminaha ai^^nna 

Gives good charcoal and 
fuel, used in agiicultural 
implements 

Stephegyme parvifoha 

Used for doors and tables, 
etc 

Poinciana data 

Wood used for cabinet 
work, roasted and eaten 
by poor Bhils, gives gum 
and fiber. 

Ferona elephantim 

Common wood 

Pongamta glabra 

Oil extracted fioni seeds, 
wood pool 

Elnodandron aufmctuo 

The root eaten medicinally. 

sum 

oil extracted, gives gum 
and floss 

Acacia catechu 

Katha is made and gives 
charcoal 
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Viiuaculu nimm 

Bntraioil iimoaes 

Oaes 

Koblnm 

Schlctchera trijuga ] 

Fruit eaten, gives good 
lac 

Limb 01 Nun 

Melia azdttachta i 

Used tor furnitnie , fuiit 
gives oil and leaves used 
medicinally 

Mahadak 

Ailanthtis c\i.elsa 

i^ields gum, bark and leaves 
used medicinally 

Medsmgh 

T)olichandfQita fahala ] 

Leaves used foi cattle fod- 
det 

Poor timber 

Mohin 

Odina wodter ] 

Moho 01 Mahua 

Basbia latifolia 

Flowers eaten and givet 
spirit and oil 

Moka 

Schbbcra swictcmbules . 

Leaves eaten in times oi 
scarcity , good timber 

Palas 

Bvtea Jiondosa 

Bark gives fibre , lac is 
produced, leaves as plates 
wood as fuel 

Pangra 

Eiythfina tndtcci 

Poor timber 

Fhasi 

Dalbergta pamculata 

Used for fuel 

Pipal 

Ftcub religiosa 

Poor timber, tree worship- 
ped 

Pipii ! 

Do 

Common wood 

Roliun 

Soyhiuiu fcbnfttga 

The wood is stiong, gives 
gum and fibre 

Sat 

TLCioiia qrc'iuhb 

Best wood in India as 
timber 

Salai, Sill 

BobxoUluc bcnata 

Gives charcoal and gum , 
used medicinally 

Savar 

Douiha\ malalkcnciiin 

Gives cotton, root m used 
as tonic , wood used for 
planking 

Seias 

Albtsstii odotafisstma 

Poor wood, leaves 'used as 
fodder 

Shiwan 

Dalbergta sissu 

Used fur furniture. 

lauvar oi Aonl 

i Cassia aunculata 

Leaves used as vegetable 
in famine , seed and 
bark, etc used medicin- 
ally 

Temru 

Diosypros tomeniasa 

Ripe fruit IS eaten , black 
ebony of the wood used 
in oinamental work. 

Tinas 

. Ougeima dalbergioidos 

Used tor agricultural put- 
poses, furniture, etc, 
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Section. IV — Mmesand Minerals 

No minerals have as yet been found m the Stale 

Section V —Arts and Manufactures 
(Table XI) 

Oil, ghi, blankets, coarse lhadi cloths, ntwat, dati, liigdai, Jlwii nwhui 
ghdgras, and h.c churls (bangles) are made locally The manufaclure 
of ght, which IS mainly exported to Khaiidcsh has decreased 
owing to mortality among the cattle in the last famine Women 
of the Bohoras, Miisalmans and other cultivators spin cotton foi 
niwar and darts 

Carpets and mgs aie prepared in the Central Jail Tlicie is a 
great demand for these aiticles from local people Blankets arc 
made heie by Bhils and Bhamis on hand looms in some quantity 
and are sold locally and also exported 

Very little poppy is cultivated heic and no opium is rnanu Oimim 
tactuied, 

Printing on vaiious fabrics is carried on at Barwani and R'ljpiu runtiub. 

Three ginning factories have been established in the State at 
Aii)ar, Khelia and at Talwada The factoiies at Aiijai and Klictia' 
were opened in 1890 and at Talwada in 1903, a cotton press being 
also erected there lliecmrent impression is that the nulls have 
depiivcd many families of the avocation of spinnmg bv hand, though 
it IS admitted that a large number of labomets aic employed in 
the factoiies every year during the busy season Pinjfuas still cm 
ploy women ot different castes to clean cotton by hind as the kuitlia 
(cotton seed) so obtained is superior foi agucultiual pin poses to 
that from the ginning factories. 

Forty two gins have been erected in the Anjar factory and about 
1 50 men are employed there during the season The rales of wage s 
vary from 2 annas 6 pies to 4 annas and 6 pies per day according 
to the amount of work done About 3,900 nidiits (33.329 ewt ) 
of raw cotton are consumed on an average eveiy year, the ginned 
cotton being disposed of at Mhow, Indore, and Dhuha (Ivhandesh) 

The average outturn of ginned cotton is 4,500 uidnis In 1900 only 
32 mauls weie ginned owing to the tamine The cotton piess at 
Talwada was started in 1903, on an average 400 bales are pressed 

There are 24 gins in the Khetia factory where 14 permanent and Bimy .(HBfin 
40 temporary hands are employed every year The rates ot wages 
for men vary from 3 annas 6 pies to 4 annas, and foi women fiom 
3 annas to 3 annas 6 pies per day About 1,700 tiidms of lavv 
cotton are consumed on an average, the outtiun of ginned cotton 
bnng 600 mimls It is expoUed to Klundesh only Woik in the 
factories commences from the beginning ot Noiembcr and lasts ulitil 
the end nf June, 
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The ‘iupply of labour tor faclones is generally adequate, as 
labourers earn from 5 to 6 uipees per month which is sufficient for 
their maintenance They are mostly local men though a few come 
from adjoining States 

UatilleriM Three distilleucs owned by the Abhan. contractor hare been esta- 
blished The Khetia and Pansemal distilleiies weie elected ni 18‘)0 
and the Earwam disLilleiy in 1897 No statistics ol the output 
from these distilleries aie available 

Section VI —Commerce and Trade. 

Trade is no! in a very flourishing condition owing mainly to want 
of good communications and the distance of the lailway Giain 
forms the puncipal article of trade The old custom nndci which 
gram lay stored m the warehouses till the chance of turning a large 
profit appeared, has almost entirely died out Merchants geneially 
. are fairly well off and some have amassed considerable fortunes in 

lending money to the cultivators and leceiving giam in letuin at 
the harvest 

Places whom This State trade passes to Mhow on the one side and Khandesh 
on the other, lice, gn; , salt, cocoanuts, kerosme oil, copper and 
brass vessels and cloths being imported from these places in leturn 
for gram, cotton, ghi, tilh, sweet oil, etc Barwani has very little 
trade with Gujarat, the only article impoiied from that district be- 
ing tobacco 

Chief cEti'rna The chief centra of gram trade is Palsud which is situated m the 
of tiade Silawad pargana The principal towns where markets are held are 
Barwani, Rdjpur, Anjar, Silawad, Palsud, Khetia and Pdnsenial 
The markets at all these places are held on fixed days, the aveiage 
attendance varying from 1,000 to 2,000 persons, The maikets are 
chiefly distnbntmg centres Bamas and Bohoias and a few other 
castes are the chief sellers , they are generally owners of their 
shops and are mostly local men, while the principal buyers 
are mostly cultivatois from the surrounding villages The Bamas and 
Bohoias geneially purchase direct from cultivators Lately, culti- 
vatois have commenced taking their goods personally to Khandesh) 
Mhow and other places where they dispose of it themselves and im- 
port other necessary arhcles on their lelurn, thus securing the pro- 
fit that foimcily went into the pockets of the Bamas Most 
transactions are earned on in cash, but iii some places cultivatois 
give giain and jungle pioduce m exchange foi salt, gtir, etc 

ihe most important local firms are those of Lachiram Mannalall 
disitihuinlg Bhuramdiu, Molianbhai Mojilal, Lachhiram Manjisa, Naiubhai 
igeudci Blnlabhai, Kalu Bholu, Kama Ram Kliubchand, Shahgrdm Raildi- 
chand, Pyanlal Haridris and Ballabhseth. 

B^ftged principal castes engaged in liado are Bamas (including 

in trale, Nima, Uasoia, Agatwal, Oswal, and Saiaogi who aie Jams) Bohoras, 
and Muhammadans They deal in giaui, cloth, oil and spices, and 
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alho make loans to cultivators Many potters lu the lulls in adcli 
tion to their own profession purchase grain which they sell locally 
when prices rise 


Trade is carried on here with Khandesh by means of the metalled Moae of 
road which joins the Bombay Agra road at Jahvmna (25 miles 
from Barwdni) The Thikii Tahvdra load which has lately been 
opened and joins the Bombay Agra road at Thikri (6 miles from 
Khalghat) is the principal route used for trading with Mhow A road 
from Khetia to Rajpur via Pansemal and Palsud is now under 
construction and will be of great use in trade with Khdndesh Be- 
sides these there are numerous country roads running through 
liferent parts of the State In the rams goods are taken by the 
Narbadd in boats to Khenghat, near Barwaha station on the 
Rajputana Malwa Railway, whence they are sent by rail to Mhow 
and other places Carnage is generally done by carts and in the 
Jalgon division donkeys are largely used for the same purpose 
The Rathias, Bhilalas and Muhammadans are the principal pei- 
sons engaged in carnage Tobacco is imported from Gujarat by 
unmelalled roads. Till 20 years ago all carnage was in the hands of 
the Banjaras, but since the introduction of railways and impioved 
roads their trade has almost entirely disappeared Shopkeepers ate 
to be found in large villages only. They are mostly Mdrwans, 
Gujaratis, Banias and Bohoras They sell gw. salt, tobacco, sht, 
cloth and other articles to cultivators and puicbase jowdr, and other 
grains, cotton and oilseeds, also often making cash advances to 
cultivators These shopkeepers sell the articles in their turn to 
the laige trading funis at Dhulia, Bombay and Mhow 


The importation of gram from foreign teintoiies has been marked OnmU. of 
since the famine of 1897 Previous to this veiy little gram was 
imported into the State The import of kerosme oil has increased 
rapidly being found cheaper and better than vegetable oils Formerly 
coarse local Ihddi cloth and mmndthi were generally used for 
coats and Palmas, but now impoited cloths are used m 
iaige quantities The merchants deal diiectly with Bombay The 
chief articles imported directly from Bombay are cloth, gm, sugar 
spices, cocoanut. cotton thread, kerosme oil, match boxes, groceries! 

Sliver, and gold, which are sent by tiam as fai as the Nardana and 
Dondaycha stationson the Tapti Valley Raihvay on the one side, and 
Mhow station on the Rdjputana-Malwd Railway, on the other and 

Bombay. G/n, rasa oil, tilh oil, are also exported to a certain extent 
Phe tetail dealeis m doth, always attend the different village mai- 
kets on the market days during the week and dispose of their goods 
They go to the central village for one of two days during the week 
m order to purchase goods and to settle their accounts Thus a 
retail dealer of Barwani attends the Barwdnx market on Sunday and 
t en goes to Anjai, lalsud, Silawad and Pati markets on Monday, 
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Tuesday, Wednesday and Tluirsday respectively He then returns 
to Barwani at about noon on Friday and settles his accounts, &c 
on Saturday and again resumes the woih on Sunday The same 
routine is followed all through the year by the retail dealers in 
different parts of the State 


C'lplialiata Most of the local capitalists, who number 35, are both banhers and 
merchants Of these capitalists there aro two wlio are supposed to 
have over 1 5 lakhs, 16 who have from Rs 75,000 to 1 5 lalJis, and 
the remaining 17 have from Rs 15,000 to 75,000 Only m seven 
cases does the capital come fiom outside the State Of these foui 
are merchants who have their headquarters at Indoie, Saheda, 
Mhow and Nisaipui and who work through their agents 
WuioiiTs Precious stones are not generally dealt in here In case of any 
McABURca necessity the standard weights, namely, tola, masas {mash as), raiti 
Ptooious and gtiii] are used Tolas and maslia are made of brass and china 
B ouea Small red beads (called pote) sometimes serve the purpose of ratfis. 
Metils Iron, brass, copper, &c , are weighed by the seer which is equal 
to 80 laldat rupees in weight The seer weight is usually made of 
iron, square or round In addition to this seer weight there aic 
the following weights also made of iron — 


1 Matmd 
1 Adhman 
1 Dasseri 
1 Pasert or dhari 
1 Dhdtserl 
1 Sawdscrl 
1 Seer 

1 Achher, adhsoet 
1 Paoser 
1 Atpao 
1 Chliatdk 
1 Adhchhatdk 


= 40 seers (8016s ) 

= 20 „ 

= 10 „ 

= 5 „ 

= 2i „ 

= H „ 

= 80 kalddr Rs 

= do „ 

= 20 „ 

== 10 „ 

= 5 

= 21 „ 


Giildand sil For gold and silver, fokrs, mashas.^atih and gim;as are used 
One tola is equal to 12 masas, 1 mdsa to 8 rattis, and 1 >attl to 2 
giinjiTs One Ujjaim rupee and a mdsa are usually substituted foi 
he tola weight in weighing gold and silver A weight of china 
iQims the mdsa 


Ailulqs of 
balk 


Gram is usually measured by bulk m iron or brass 
these measures are divided thus — 


measures 


I Chauki 
1 Kdiigan 
1 Tull 
1 Tioha 
1 Mula 
16 Chaiikh 
12 Mauiids 


4 seers 

1 seer measui, 

I „ 


1 maniid 
1 main 
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Alkali, cnflee, spices, molasses, sugar and cotton aie weighed 
with the same rveights as those used foi biass and coppei In the 
Jalgon division 40 seeis kapast is equal to one maund and three 
maundb equal to one palla In the case of kakadas, 16 seers equal 
one maund and 20 maunds equal one khandl Giam is measined 
in the Jalgon division by the measures used iii Biitish India (Kliaii 
de'.h) namely — 

1 Padi = 3^ sect 

1 Maund = 20 paths 

1 Khandt = 20 maunds 

For drugs, tolas, mdsas, raifis and gniijas are used as in the case Dmgi 
of gold and silver 

Rice and salt are dealt with by langan, cJiauli, &c , in the 
Naibada and Satpura divisions, whereas in Jalgon the path 
measure of Khandesh is used Other articles are weighed by 
ordinary weights, namely — 

1 Seer = 80 tolas 

1 Mannd = 4o sems 

1 Khandt = 20 maunds 

Liquids such as milk and oil arc generally measured These Heftsnroi of 
measures are made of copper and non or brass not of any particukii 
foim Ght is weighed by the seer, Sec 

The gaza, hath, tassu, and English foot are used in measuring cloth 
The gaza and hath measures aie made ot iron, brass oi wood Ihcy 
are marked of with fassi« and girtih Colton and silk are sold by 
weights, and the cotton and silk goods (manufactured) either by 
weight or by length The Biitisli standaid measmes are used 

Dressed stones aie measured by smface, other stones and all Moanue by 
masoniy woik in cubic feet Timber is measuicd by the loot mca- ^’''i ^uhic 
suic or hath Earthwork is measured by the foot coaimH, 

The State official year begins from the 1st April and the Chus 
tian era is followed The Vikiama Sanivat era is observed by the 
Commercial class The Samvat heie commences from Chad Badi 
Padua that is siv months m advance of the Samvat followed in the 
Bombay Piesidency wheie it commences on ICdtik Siidi padua 
(Novembei) In the Jalgon pargana the Samvat of Bombay is 
followed 

Section VII— Means of Communication 
(Table XV ) 

No railway traverses the State. In 1891 there were loads from honh 
Barwam to Rajghat, a distance of three miles, Jalwama to Lingwa 
(7 miles), a section of the Bombay-Agra road, Barwani to Jalwama 25 
miles, Baiwam to Anjar (10 miles), and Barwani to Baigor 40 miles 
All these roads except the Jalwama Lingwa were unmetalled The 
Jalwama-Lingwa road is a section of the Bombay-Agra road, and is 
undei the management of the Central India Agency Public Woiks 
Department In 1901 all the above roads but Barwani-Baigor were 
metalled In 1896 the road from Anjar to Bilwa (connecting with 
the Barwani Jalwama road) was metalled. In October 1899 the 
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construction of Moida Khetia road (13 miles) was taken in hand and 
completed in October 1901 In Deceinbei 1899 tJio conslinction of 
RSjpur Palsud road (15} miles) was taken in hand and completed 
m October 1901 In January 1900 the roads fiom Anjar to Mohipura 
(4 miles) and Anjar to Talwdda (11 miles) were commenced and 
completed in Octobei 1901. 

There are at piesent 118 miles of metalled roads in the State The 
Baiwani Jalwama load joins the Bombay Agra road at Jahvamaand 
takes traffic to Mhow railway station on one side and Klniulcsh on 
the othei This road has now been connected with Sardarpur-Kuksbi 
road still under construction 

The Baiwm. Tahv5ra road tvr Anjar joins the Bombay-Agua 
road at Thikn, the section trom Talw3ra to Tlnkn being constructed 
and jointly maintained by the Indoie and Dhdr Darbars 

The Baiwani-Khetia load winch is almost completed takes tiaffic 
to Dondaycha railway station of the Tapti Valley Railway The 
Tapti Valley railway has attiacted all the traffic m gram from the 
fhono consequently is much used by the 

bongmal tubes who can now without the mtervention of Banias 
take then commodities straight to the big markets of Khandesh 

to^Mhfw cany traffic 

to Mhow railway station 

The annual average cost of maintenance is Rs 14,000 

Bichhon, Rajghat (m fair weather also crossed by a trestle hndrrs.^ 
as,™d. Bplod, Shegaon. Awal,, B.rda, DaUvir), (.!. S!! „ "S 
Nalwa, ^ “* Moliipu™, Khirmoi, Lohain, and 

.1. Ri;p«“ ■a*’'” t 

ran ''ora 1) to pl)s.ma) TaA 

we,e«and,00™,j;“pl:e!r “ 
warrernt:) in <■'■'“‘”“‘(1905) 
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Section ¥111 — Famine 
(Table XXX) 

The only cause of famines locdlly has been i deficiency of lain Causes, 
Rats and locusts (poptia) occasionally cause local distress. 

The staple food j^iaais aie bajra, lowcii , and mai/e, a failuie of 
Ibe Uiai'ip Clops IS ctitam to cause disUess it not fanime 

CultivatOiS licU'e vauous means oi prognostitatiug famine Soma 
of these are — The blotvmg ot a stiong uind fiom the west 
•during and at the approach ot the rainy season is a bad sign. 

If the sfffi ttee {Bcswdha senahi) blossoms twice m the year and 
the anjan trees {HardwJiia bunna) grow lu\uiiantly and bear 
an unusual crop of pods iphaJn) it is a bad sign The untimely 
crawing of ciows at the commencement of the rainy season is le- 
garded as most inauspicious, also any trees wdiich beai flower 
and fimt out of season 

In 1899 1900 the rainfalhn Barwani pargtriia amounted to only 7 
inches, m Anjai to 6, while the pioduce of the Khan} amounted to 
14,000 maunds, and ot the rabi to 6,000 maunds instead of 400,000 
and 40,000, received in noiraal yeais, while the lowest rates that 
ruled m the State niaihet were between 5 and 6 seeis of giain to 
the rupee, in a country where the ordinary lates are from 50 to 
60 seors The acuteness of the distress thus lepresented can easily 
be imagined. 

An mciease in the numbei of immigiants is a sure aign of appio MfgtaUoa 
aching famine A migreation icgister has been kept since 1899 In 
that year over 9,000 immigrants eaine into the State, ncaily half 
being from Gujuiat, one touith fiom Genual India, and one-fifth 
fiom Khandesb 

The first fanime lecoided in the State was that ot 1897 The 18»7. 
whole State was affected, the principal sufferers being labourers 
and poor cultuatois It lasted from November 1896 to the end of 
September 1897 Jozvdr, ma.ize and bdjra, ihe staple food giams 
sold at 5 and 6 seers to the rupee, and puces would have risen 
higher had not a State godown for the sale of gram been opened 

The State had again to face famine of a far more severe type in IS'tK ISOft 
the yeai 1899 1900 Almost the whole State was affected, the pres- 
suie being heaviest m the Pati pargana The pinch began to be felt 
in Septembei 1899 Relief works weie at onco started People sold 
tlieir ornaments and household utensils only joining the lehef woiks 
when every thing was sold. Cholera appeared m April and earned 
off many lives The total cost to the State was 3 7 lakhs includ 
ing (1 2 lakhs) on relief works, and on gratuitous relief Rs 19,000, 
while Rs 11,000 were received from the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Rnnd and Rs, 45,000 of the revenue demand remitted 

A famine also ocemred m 1901 02 It was caused by rats and 1901 08, 
locusts (pophas) which completely destroyed the standing crop over 
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an aiea of about 600 square miles, more than half the area of the 
State The distress, howevei, was m no way comparable to that 
of 1899 1900 

These famines and the disease and sickness that followed m then 
train have caused a serious decrease in the population In the 
famine of 1899 1900, 6,900 deaths veie legistered as due to famine 
and sickness In the famine year of 1901 02 the public health was 
exceptionally good and the numbei of deaths weie a little above 
the normal 

Special precautions were taken to save the cultivatois from ruin 
Help in money and gram was liberally granted which enabled them 
to stay in then houses Maikets weie opened at diffeient places in 
order to have food within easy reach Most of the tevenue demand 
was realised in kind and stocks of food gram made at important 
places in the pargattas 



CHAPTBK m. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

( Tables XVI— XXVII ) 

Section I — Admimstitaion 

*v, of general admmisltation and m civil judicial cases TheOhiof 

the Chief has full powers, but m ciimmal cases his powers aie limited 
The Rina pays no tribute to oi receives no allowances from the 
Riitish Goveinment or any Native State He pays Rs 4,000 /rafj 
every year towards the cost of the Mahva Bhil Corps, accoiding 
to the anangenient of 1865 

The Chief is assisted by a Dlwan or mmistei who exercises a Diwiin. 
general supervision over the departments of the administration 
The cluef departments of administration are the Revenue, Judicial 
Settlement, Public Woils, Forest, Medical, Police, Educatioiial, Cue- 
toms. Treasury and Accounts, and Political oi Geneial 


Hindi is the official language of the State in which all revenue official 
records and judicial pioceedmgs, etc , aie kept An English branch hanguaffe 
is also attached to the Dlwan's office for corespondence on important 
matters with the Political Agent 

The State is, for administiative purposes, duided into three divi Administra 

sions The Naibada or northern, comprising the^iaigmm-s of Barwani, 

Anjar and Rajpui , the Satpuid oi centred division, compusing the 
pafqanas of Silawad and Pati , and the Jalgon oi southern division, 
comprising the parganas of Pansemal, Khetia and Ncwdli A 
kamasdeir is in chaige of each diviuion assisted bv two natb 
kaindsddri in the Narbada and Jalgon divisions and b> one in the 
Satpura In addition theie are seven thdiiddms under the Urtmas- 
ddrs and natb kaindsddrs The headquarteis of the Kamdsdars 
are at Anjar, Silawad and Pansemal lespectively The Uihsilddr 
exercises a general supervision ovei the kamdsddas in levenue 
matters Each kamdsddr exercises judicial powers, both cnminal 
and cnil 


All the villages in the State are khdlsd and are supervised Vilkge 
by patwdns, who are either paid or heieditary officials -^atonouij, 
Hereditary iiatwdHs receive a share (.adav) of the village gram 
from cultivators in leturn for their services They have also 
been granted some revenue fiee land by the Darbar The lates 
of the gram share vary fiom foui chaults ( 16 seers ) to 12 
chaukts (48 seers) pei and per "annum ( an and is equal to about 
20 bighas of land ) Theie are no hereditary patwdns in the 
Satpura and Jalgon divisions where they are paid by the State 
A tax called patwdra hal is levied on the cultivator at the 
rate of annas eight per and per annum in Satpura and from 
12 annas to 1 Re in the Jalgon division The duty of the pat 
■wdrls is to realise the revenue demand and to report on all matters 
connected with the village administration to the pargatia officer 
and generally to supervise MUage affairs Fiom two to five villages 
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aie placed ander each In addition to t)\e patiMils tricw 

are the Patel (oi the headiiiui of the village) gaou bala^ an 1 gaon 
mdnkar All aiu gi anted one oi two of land, revcnue- 

fiee, in remuneiation for their sei vices Some also hold lands in 
mam Ihe duties of i-he paUl are to inquire person illy into all 
crimes and assist the police in tiacuig malefactors, to tiy to uige cul- 
tivators to settle on uncultiiatcJ lands in lus village, to repoit 
thiough the paixvdrls if any cultivator is in want of tiiMidvi, to 
settle amicably all tiiflmg disputes aiising about lend, die , among 
cultivators , to assist the patxvai I m the collection of the lana 
revenue, and to inform the Octioi Depaitment about the puichase 
or sale of cattle by any individual in his village Fur tins las', 
duty he receives a commission from the Octroi Dipaituipnt, called 
stngolt, of one anna per head of cattle sold The gaon balai and 
the mdnkar are also heredmry servants They receive anadav 
(gram) share from the cultivatois in return for then services. 
The rate of the adav of the balat is the same as that of the patwdrl 
of the village Some halats have also been granted land free of 
revenue The mdnkar also gets adav at a rate varying from 4 
to 8 chaukii, per attd per annum, veiy few of them hold land. 
The btj/ais and tndnlais carryout the orders of the paHvdrl and 
the patd and help them in their work They are required to 
•watch the village at night They lepoit to the patwdn the occur- 
rence of any oflence and of any suspicious deaths in the village. 
Besides the palel, <5Lc, there are kdnungos in some places who work 
hke pat 0 drls and have the same rights There are also some 
mandlois who hold hereditaiy jdghs 

Section II —Law and Jaatiee. 

(Tables XVI, XVII ) 

ISsrly (layes In old days the Chief wa^ Ilia only judic.al authority Procedure, 
howevmi, was leiy irregulai and defeclue 

No rules were laid down as regaids punishment Whenever a 
crime was committed the case was brought before a panchdyaf 
and was decided by the Rana in consultation vvith the panchas 
Generally a fine was levied a large portion of which used to go into 
the pockets of tht- State officials, who in those days received very 
poor salaiics and were conscqucntlv allovved a share ot the fines as 
a sort of allowance, Iheie was no jail m the State and if the 
accused had committed theft or dacoity he was beaten with a rope 
whip or confined in the stocks {klioda) at the police thenu Small 
fines were imposed for offences against the body and many murder 
cases were compounded by making the murdcicr pay compensa- 
tion to the hens of the muideied man. In rape cases and adulteiy 
heavy fines w.ere always imposed No distinction was made be- 
tween rape and adulteiy and between adultery with a mained woman 
and with a widow 

Tresent On the removal of Rana Jaswrant Singh fiom the administrative 

contiol of th? State in 1§^71 Govind Rao, who was appointed 
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Super inteiident, proceeded to introduce leforms All criminal 
and civil cases were then tiled by the Superintendent Even 
at this time, however, no wiitten statements were recorded, but 
merely short notes All cases were tried summaiily and an 
oral Older was generally passed In veiy important cases only was 
the order or sentence wiitten dowm Seiious cases such as those of 
murder oi dacoity w ere sent to the Political Agent for final orders 
Khan Bahadui Naz if Khan, who was Diwdn from 1873 to 1835, 
introduced a regular form of trial in which all statements were writ 
ten dowm, and judgments duly recorded, and promulgated in every 
case In the time of Pandit Sham Narayan the British Penal and 
Criminal Procedure Codes were introduced He also gave limited 
criminal and civil powers to pargana officeis 

In the time of the hte Khan Bahadur N M Khory further Present 
reforms were mtiodruced and the present system was set on foot 
He divided the judicial depai tnient into separate courts and placed 
them under a Chief Judge with powers of appeal and revision in 
civil and criminal raatteis The British Criminal and Civil Codes 
were adopted in all the comts 

There is no legislatue ofiicer in the State Circulars having the Legislation 
force of law aie issued by the Daibar from time to time There are 
now, m all 10 suboidinate courts supervised by the Chief Judge to 
whom all the monthly, quaiteily and annual letuins are submitted 
Above these couits is that of the Datbar, whichis presided over 
by the Dmdu The jurisdiction of the Darbar court extends 
throughout the whole teintory both in original suits and as a comt 
of appeal and levision, m civil and criminal matteis 

The Chief when exercising powers has full authority in all civil Chief's Conrt 
suits In cummal cases he can dispose of cases punishable with 7 
years imprisonment and fine to any amount Pie can also pass a 
sentence of impiisonment above twm yeais, siibject to the confirma- 
tion of the Political Agent Cases beyond his poweis aie tried by 
the Political Agent 

The Chief Judge has powei to inflict a sentence of 2 years Chief Judge’s 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs 1,000 and 30 stripes All Sessions 
Cases are tried by the Chief Judge who commits them with his 
opinion to the Darbar Comt for final orders In civil suits he is 
empoweied to deal with those of which the value lies between 
Rs 500 and Ps 2,000 

The Pansemal kamdsdCtr has power to inflict one years’ imprison- KnmasdSr’a 
ment and a fine of Rs 500 He can try oiigmal civil suits up to 
Rs 500 The Sub Judge at BarwanI and the kamdsddr of Anjar 
exercise the powers of a Second Class Magistrate and can entertain 
civil suits up to a value of Rs 500 and 300, respectively 

The ketmdsdar at Silawad and the assistant kamdsddrs at Raj- 
pur and Khetia have the powers of a 3rd class magistrate, while 
the first two can entertain civil suits upto Rs 100 in value and the 
third up to Rs 50 
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The assistant kamasdars at Barwani, Pati and Newali exeicise 
the powers of a 4th class magistrate being enipoweied to award 15 
days imprisonment and a fine of Rs 25 m ciinnnal cases , they can 
also entertain civil suits upto Rs 10 m value The kotwdl of 
Barwani town deals with petty criminal cases occuuing in the town 
and can inflict a fine of Rs 5 

The tahsllddr, as a revenue couit, has powers ot a fiist class 
magistiate 

Appeals against the decisions of the assistant kamdsddts at 
Khetia and Newali are prefened to the Paiisemal kauidsdat 

The next court of appeal and levision is that of the Chief Judge 
at Barwani, appeals against his decision being heard in the Daihai 
Court 

Certain codes and acts used in British India have been 
adopted The Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence 
Act, the Civil Piocedure Code, Contract Act, the Couit Fees Act, 
the Specific Relief Act, the Bengal Jail Code, the Police Act, and 
the Cattle Trespass Act 

The State has its own Limitation Act which diffeis to a certain 
extent from the British Limitation Act of 1877 The State has its 
own Factory, Excise and Stamp Acts 

The general cost of the whole judicial Department is Rs 23,000 

The total number of civil suits decided by the diffeient courts of 
the State durmg the year 1904 05 rras 785 of the total value of 
Rs 63,396 against 610 of Rs 72,818 in 1901 02 Fees are charged 
according to the Indian Court Fees Act 

Section III —Finance 
(Tables XVIII and XIX ) 

No regular system of accounts existed m early daj s All ac 
counts are now submitted by the different departments to the State 
Accounts Office, wheie they are audited Beyond the budget allot-, 
ments no expenditure is allowed, without special sanction 

The total normal revenue of the State is 3 1 lakhs The chief 
sources are — land revenue, 2 1 lakhs, customs, Rs 34,000 , forests, 
Rs 28,000 , excise Rs 25,000 , law and justice Rs 17C00 , assessed 
taxes, Rs 15,000 and interest on securities, Rs 9,000 The ex- 
penditure amounts to 3 lakhs The pimcipal heads are — expenses 
on account of the Chief, Rs 53,000 , general administration, 
Rs 32,000 , police, Rs 39,000, law and justice, Rs, 23,000 , forests, 
Rs. 22,000, and land revenue, Rs 8,000, while public works cost 
I-l lakh 

Section IV —Land Revenue 
(Table XX ) 

In early days all villages were given out on l]dra in the Rajpur, 
Barwani and Silawad parganai In other places land was granted 
on a progressive lease at Re 1 for the fust year, the demand being 
incieased by 1 rupee eveiy^year foi four years and on the fifth year 
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the full assessed demand for land in the pat gatia was charged Be- 
tween 1877 and 1831 the Anjai, BarwanI and Rajpur^arguMas were 
regularly surve 3 fed and systematically assessed The Jalgon division 
was surveyed in 1891 This division has been under reclamation for 
the last 30 j ears In the beginning lands were given to cultivators 
free of revenue for the first h\ e years, after which a rent of foui 
annas per blgha was chaiged for the next five years, but only to 
well to do cultivatois The rent was then incieased to 8 annas per 
blgha Now as the patgana has advanced the rate has been raised 
to 12 annas, 1 i upee, and li rupee, pei higha according to the nature 
of the soil The Bhils and Pawaiias weie ouginally charged from 
Rs 2 to Rs 5 per and (20 blghas), but now pay at the rate of 
Rs 7 to 8 pel and 

Ordinary jfecrttirrs or leases are not granted to ciilfivators The 
cultivatoi first makes an application (Itabtthai) as it is called to the 
pai‘gana officer or the tahsllddi for the grant of a certain field The 
kabuhaf IS then sent to the Darbai for sanction, after sanction the 
cultivator’s name is legisteied in the jamdbandi patrah (register) 

Fields thus granted can in accordance with the conditions of the 
kdbultai, be cultivated by themselves and their heirs They have, 
hovever, no right to sell or mortgage the land without the 
sanction of the Darbar and the cultivator’s right to use the land is 
tiansferable in favour of his heirs and in their absence to the State. 

No court can execute a decree against a cultivator by attaching or 
disposing of his fields 

The Darbar is the sole ownei of the soil, but the cultivator is not 
usually interfered with as long as he pays his revenue If a culti- 
vator withholds the revenue for two or three years or keeps the land 
uncultivated or sells or mortgages it without sanction, his land be- 
comes escheat to the State In case of death it is usually given to 
the legitimate heir Two foims of assessment are in force known 
as darbandi, where the collection is made in cash assessed on the 
blgha and audbandi, when it is made in cash at a certain rate per 
and or plough of land (20 blghas) The plough assessment is 
prevalent m the centra] or Satpura division inhabited by Bhils and 
other primitive classes, and to a certain extent in the Jalgon 
division Under the latter system an and is taken to be the area 
which a cultivator can plough with one pan of oxen, If, however, 
he works with two pairs he has to pay double this rate With one 
pair of oxen from 20 to 25 blghas can be tilled. 

The rates of the jamdbandi or revenue demand are fixed Rates, 
according to the nature of the soil At the time of fixing the rates 
the status of the cultivator is also talien into consideration and 
consequently the jantdbandi is never oppressive 

The jamdbandi is collected in one instalment except in Anjar 
Pargana in which two are levied after the khatlf harvest It is 
realised in cash through the patwdris 
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In the year 1902-03 the revenue demand fo^ the whole State was 
Rs 1,65, 809 on 193,100 acies of cuUi\atcd land, « e , an average 
rate per acre of Re 0-13 9 An acre generally yidde about 8 
tnaunds of khatif crops which is in a noimal year uoith about 
Rs 20 A cultivator has thus to pay about fir e pei cent of 
the income he realises If tlieie is a fain me the fanners can easily 
cope with it from their surplus for one yeai but not inoie 
Hemisatous In the famine yeai of 1899-1900, Rs 45,000 v <.rc lemitled and a 
sum of Rs 26,000 in 1901-02 owing to the destruction caused to 
the crop by lats and locusts {poptia ) that vear Finally, fium the 
balance of Rs 64,600 and 83,173 still due liom the cultu aims foi 
1899 1900 and 1901-02, Rs 1,17,000, wcie lenulli d in commemora- 
tion of the Coronation of the King Enipcroi of India 
AveraKe, Irrigated land is rated at Rs 1 8 0 to Rs 5 per hlgha in the Nar 

nndaunimumbada division according to the nature of the soil, umingated land at 
rates Hg i.g 0 to 2 per blgha for gnhdh , 1 to li for iiidl and fioni 

4 annas to 12 annas per blgha foi lliardi In the Jalgcn division a 
fixed late of Rs 7 to 8 per plough is chaiged to Bhils and Pawanas, 
whereas the other cultivators are charged from annas 12 to 
Re 1 8 0 per ftig/itraccoiding to the natuie of the soil In the Sltpiua 
division a fixed late of Rs 9 per plough is levied The nature of 
the soil is not taken into consideration in these two divisions All 
revenue is collected in cash 

Section V —Miscellaneous Revenue 


(Table XXI ) 

Poppy is cultivated mainly in the h.-ai2X pargana The variations 
m tire last few yeais have been \ery marked, they are as follows 


Years 

AircB cultivated 

Outturn in Ib'i 

1881 1890 

1 

400 

1155 

1890-1900 

50 

65 

1900-1901 

12 

12 

1901-1902 

9 


1902 1903 

3 


1903 1904 

4 



Cultivators who wish to grow poppy are obliged to obtain a license 
and pay a fee of Re 1 per blgha, and they are obliged to sell all 
the crude product to the Darbar at rates fixed for the yeai 


All opium IS kept m a State godown The licensed vendor 
purchases at the godown at Rs 21 per seer and sells at Rs 26-10-8 
All balls of manufactured opium bear the Stale seal 

An import and export duty of Rs 100 pei maund on chlk and 
150 on manufactured opium is levied The imports average 350 
seers (7001bs) a year Noexporls take plac e, the quantity produced 
being insufficient for local consvimption 
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The right of a end is auctioned yearly The contractor purchases 
from the Darbai godown The consumption is about 33 tolas per 
head of population The revenue from this somce is about 
Hs 3,000 per annum 

No hemp is cultivated in the State and very little is used A tax Hemp chugs 
of Rs 2 per maund is charged on imports 

Country liquor is made from flowers ot inaluia {Bassta lattfolia) Liquor, 
The right to distil and vend is sold to a contractor by auction 
The present contractor pays Rs 31,000 a year and supplies 90,000 
gallons For every gallon over and above this quantity he pays 
five annas extia 


The strengths of liquor sold are — 

60° U P sold at 1 2 
65° „ „ 012 

30° „ „ 2 4 

35° „ „ 1-8 


per gallon 


The contractor holds live wholesale shops from which he issues 
liquor to retail shops of which there are 45 or 1 to every 26 square 
miles and 1,690 of the population 


Three stills exist, one at Barwani for the supply of the Anjar, 
Rajpur, Barwani, Silawad and Pati parganas, and one each at 
Khetia and Pansemal for the Jalgon diMSion 

The shops are let by the contractor to Kalals who are supplied 
with liquor at diffefential rates based on their distance from the 
distillery, the Kalals being bound to sell at 2 annas a bottle at 
Silawad, Pati and Palsud and along the bolder and 3 annas elsewhere 


The revenue is about 30,000 a year giving an incidence of 6 annas Rcvemt 
7 pies per head In jungle paits Bhils and Bhilalas are allowed to 
distil on three occasions a year on getting permission from the 
revenue officials Two annas per cmcf of land held is chaiged and 
credited to the conti actor These three occasions are at the festivals 
of Dewasta, Dtwah and htdal Dewasta is the har\esl festival held 
befoie reaping commences , the Dtwdlt is not held at the time of 
the Hindu festival, but is similar to it , the htdal, a thanlcsgn ing 
feast IS held on the achievement of some task, birth of a son, etc 
Section VI —Public Worke. 

(Table XV) 

Before 1899 the Public Works Department was managed by an Ooutiol 
overseer assisted by the pargana Officers In 1899 an Engineer 
was put m charge of the department He is assisted by oveiscers 

The average yearly expenditure of this department is Rs 50,000 lispondimre. 

The most important works undertaken in the last 10 years are the worto 
Court house at Barwani, Victoria High school and several roads 
Section VII —Army 

The State has no army of its own, but two detachments of the 
Malwa Bhil corps are stationed in the hills to check raiding by the 
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Bhils The State pays Rs 4,000 Mh per annum to Goveinincnr 
towards the expenses of this corps 

Section VIII —Police and Jaila 
(Tables XXIV and XXVI ) 

PolicB. Since 1884 a regular police force has been oiganised and placed 
under the orders of an Inspector In the the police aio 

under the orders of Wie par^ana officers, the Police Inspectoi super- 
vising then general discipline and organisation, 

Village watch and ward is done by ^aon mSnLais and baJais, who 
receive certain haks (rights), getting a propoition of the village 
gram, calculated on the aud, pei annum 

The Inspector has bis headquarters at Baiwani The force is 
divided into pargana police and hill police The pargana police 
consists of 210 men and the hill police of 97 men, including 22 
sowars and 6 camel sowars The ratio gives one policeman to 
every 3 8 square miles and to eveiy 248 of the population. 
Constables are enlisted m the police from local men and from 
outside 

The police are armed with muzzle loading guns, belts and bayo- 
nets They wear a Ihdki uniform and turban 

If any peison belonging to criminal tubes, (vtz , Bhils, Mankars, 
Rolls, &c), is released fiom jail after the expiration of the term of 
his sentence his huha (marks of the body, &c ) are carefully noted 
in a register and security is taken for his good behaviour The 
httha IS circulated to the pargana officers and to othei departments 
concerned so that the police may keep a strict watch on them 
A circular has also been issued for the police to note the presence 
at or absence from their homes of members of the criminal tubes at 
night. If any such person wishes to go to another village he 
must obtain special peurusslon befoie doing so 
Jails, The State contains one central jail at Barwani and four district 

jails at Anjar, Rajpm, Silawad and Pansemal 

Darts, niwdr, rugs, coarse cloth and socks are manufactured and 
chicks are made at the Barwani central jail The produce is disposed 
of mostly among local people, but some is sent to other native 
States The average expenditure is Rs 4,000 per annum, the cost 
of maintaining each prisoner being about Rs 30. 

, Section IX —Education 

(Table XXI ID ' 

The State has been almost the sole promoter of education, there 
being no private efforts ih this direction A system of levying fees 
was started m 1899 The first school was opened m Barwani m the 
year 1863 The Victoria High School at Barwani, which was 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in the year 1898 (now to 
Allahabad ), is the only High School in the State, the number of 
those attending Is about 40. Low fees are levied at the school. In 

^ ' the putaaty schools, tvhtqb number 39 , education is given ftee. ^ , 
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Only two Muhammadan students have passed the Entrance 
Examination 

There are no newspapers published in the State Rowspapora 

Section X —Medical 
( Table XXVII. ) 

From 1881 to 1891 there were three dispensaries in the State 
at Barwani, Rajpur and Pansemal By the year 1901 thiee more 
dispensaries had been added at Anjar, Khetia and Pati. In addi 
tion to these a travelling componndei, who lives at Palsud, goes 
round the villages in the hills The establishments aie all under 
the Agency Surgeon who has his headquarteis at Saidaipur All 
these dispensaries aie maintained by the State The numbei of 
operations in 1901 was, 41 major and 875 minoi, and in 1905, 256 
major and 1,362 minor The total numbet of cases treated In all the 
dispensaries of the Slate was 13,412, 15,715, 36,887 and 57,682 
including in -door and out dooi patients in the yeais 1881, 1891, 

1901, and 1905, respectively 

From the enormous increase in the hospital attendance duiing 
the last few years it may be gathered that the State has now 
succeeded to a certain extent in convincing the peasants of the 
superiority of European medical treatment In particulai the con- 
fidence of the people in the oplhalmic skill of the suigeons is 
increasing year by year 

Two vaccinators are maintained m the State, one at Baiwani and VncclnatloD 
the other at Pansemal Vaccination is not compulsory It is satis- 
factoiy to note that vaccination is becoming moie popular, the 
objection once uiged on the assumed ground of inleifereuce with 
caste gradually dying out through the object lesson given by 
protection against the ravages of small pox 

In the years 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1905 the numbei of childten 
vaccinated was 524, 599, 2,812 and 2,596, respectively 

The system of selling pice packets of quinine has not been m- Qalnine. 
troduced into the State Post offices At the Imperial post offices at 
Bai-wani, Anjar, Rajpur and Khetia these packets are sold 
Section XI —Surveys 

The parganas of Barwani, Anjar and Rajpur have been surveyed 
while the Jalgon division has been in part done Paiwaris have 
now bean instiucted m surveying 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
AND 

GAZETTEER 

(Tables I III, VIII-X, XIII. XVIII, XIX, XX, XXIII and XXIX } 

Barwtol Pargana,— This pmgana lies in the centre of the 
State sunounding the chief town It has an area of 85 square 
miles, of which 23,700 acres are cultivated 300 being iriigable It 
contains one town and 31 ullages It is bounded on the north by 
the Naibada river, on the south by the Sila.vad pargana, on the 
east by the Anjar pargana and on the west by the Bombay Presid- 
ency The only river of importance is the Narbada and its 
tnbutaiies the Goi and Telad, The prevalent soils iriigable are 
gtthah, tndl, and l^heirda , the principal crops being jowdr, bdjra aii4 
cotton in the autumn and wheat m the spring. 

The population was m 1881, 11,739, 1891, 12,921, 1901, 11,681 
persons , males 5,274, females 5,957, compnsing 7,043 or 61 per 
cent Hindus, 10 Sikhs, 116 Jams 19 Parsis, 1,655 or 14 per cent, 
Musalmans, 4 Clmstians and 2,834 or 24 per cent, Animists* 
Occupied houses numbered 2,583 

The pargana is trctveised by the road from Barwani to Jalwanta 
where it meets the Agra-Bombay road and the Thikn-Talwada road 
which also joins il The pargana is in charge of a lamskddr who 
IS the chief levenue and judicial officer for the pargana^ A post 
and telegraph office is located at the chief town. The leveiiue 
of the iwrgana is Rs 65,300 

Aniar Pargana — This pargatia lies to the east of the Eanvanf 
town The headquarters are at Anjar village It has an area of 112 
square miles and contains 42 villages. Of the ryhole area 39,500 
acres are cultivated, 900 being iingated. It is bounded on the north 
by the Narbada, on the south by the Rajpur pargana, on the east, 
by the Indore State and on the west by the Barwam pargana^ The 
only streams of importance are the Narbada, Deb, Nahali.Telad 
and Sosad Only the Narbadaflows throughout the year Two old . 
tanks at Hanbad and Talwada Khurd and three new tanks at 
Borlai, Surana and Anjar aie the main sources of yvater supply 
Ihe prevalent soils arc hal% apd and the principal crops jeivar, 
mamo, wheat, gram and cotton. Poppy is more largely sown here 
than elsewhere in the Stale. 

The population was m 1881, 15.094 , 1891, 16,905; 1901, 14,836 
persons , msdee 7,526, females 7, 310 Classified by religions theie 
were 11,542 qr 77 per cent' Hmdus, 140 Jams, 781 Musalmdns, 2 
Christians and 2,371 or 15 pet cent, Animists Occupied houses 
pupabeied 3,019, 
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The pargana is traversed by the Banvini Thikri load which joins 
the Agra-Bombay road and the Barwani Jalwania load The 
pargana is in charge of a Itamasday, assisted by the thandddts 
stationed at Taiwada Buzurg, and Talwada Khurd A sub inspector 
of police IS stationed at headquarters An Imperial post ofSct is 
situated at headquarters, which also contains a dispensary An 
inspection bungalow has been erected at Talwada Khurd Eleven 
primary schools have been opened in the villages of this pargana. 
The revenue oi the pargana is Rs 87,700 

Raj pur Pargana — This patgana lies to the east of the chief 
town, The headquaiters being at Rajpur It has an area of 159 
square miles and contains 55 villages Of the whole area 26,400 
acies are cultivated, 700 being irrigated It is bounded on the north 
by the kn]ax patgana, on the south and east by the Indore State 
and on the west by the Sdawad patgana. The only streams of 
importance are the Deb and Goi, Nahali and Rupaiel The Rupaiel 
js dammed in several places and is very useful for puipose of iinga- 
tion Three tanks at Uchi village (21° 55' — 75° ll'),Indai sagar tank 
atBilwam (21° 54' — 75°7'), and the Rahetia tank are also used for 
irrigation The dam at Salkhera village (21° 54' — 75°12), retains 
much water used for imgation The prevailing soils are kdU and 
and the chief ciops joxodi, maize, cotton, wheat and giam 
Population was in 1S81, 12,805, 1891, 17,699, 1901, 15,044 persons; 
males 7,431, females, 7,613 Of the jopulation 8,302 or 55 pci 
cent were Hindus, 6 Jams, 1 Parsi, 1,006 Musalmans, 3 Christians, 
and 5,726 or 38 per cent Animisls Occupied houses 2,979 Ihe 
Barwaui-Jalwama metalled road tia\ erses the patgana 

A tuftb kamdsddt is in charge who is a 3id class magistrate and 
can also entertain civil suits not exceeding Rs 100 in lalue A 
ih^ndddr is posted at Jalwania The police are m charge of a 
ssb-inspector who resides at 'Rajpur A police is situated at 

Jalwania in charge of a head constable An linpeiial post office lias, 
been opened at Rajpur The levenue of ihapargana amounts to 
Rs 57,300, 

Sllawad Pargana' — This administrative division lies in the 
south of the State, having an area of 226 square miles and compiis- 
mg 60 villages Of the aiea 36,900 acies are cultivated, no land 
is irrigated It is enclosed on all sides by State territories, on the 
north by Barwani, on the south by Pansenial, on the east by Rajpui 
and on the west by Pati parganas The only streams of importance 
are the Goi, Mogn and Kuwa Khar The country is much cut up 
by hills -which are covered by valuable forests covering 83,800 acres. 

The soil IS poor and beam only the inferior class of gram, the 
cultivators being mostly Bhilalas 

Population was m 1881, 5,974, 1891, 11,441, 1901, 12,563 
persons, males, 6,419, females 6,144 Classified by religions, Hindus 
numbered 3,010 pi 23 per cent, Musalmans 290, and Ammists 
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9,263 or 73 pei cent The i>argana contamb no metalled roads, 
traffic passing by country hacks to Dhulia m Khandesh and places 
m the State 

A kaniasdar, who is a 3rd class magistrate and is also empowered 
to heal suits up to a value of Rs 100, is m charge of the paigana 
being assisted by a thdndddr at Palsud The police aie undei 
a sub-inspector, police stations being established at Silriwad 
and Palsud State post offices have been opened at Silawad and 
Palsud A detachment of the Malwa Bhil Corps is stationed at 
Silawad Two schools have been opened in the pargaiia The 
levenue oi the pargana is 31 ,100 

Patl Pargana — Thispargana IS situated m the west of the State, 
the headquarters being at Pati It has an aiea of 340 squaie miles 
and contains 64 villages Of the total area (217,600 acres) 24,400 
acres are cultivated and 167,000 are under forest. It is bounded on 
the north by Barwani pargana, on the south by Pansemal, on the 
east by Silawad and on the west by the Bombay Presidency The 
whole pargana is cut up with hills The only stream of impoitance 
is the Goi The soil is poor and only bears the infenoi classes of 
gram, while the cultivators aie mostly Bhils and Bhilalas 

Population was in 1881, 7,005, 1891, 7,171, 1901, 6,812 persons, 
males 3,520, females 3,292. Hindus numbered, 1,533 or 22 per 
cent, Pars! 1, Musalmans, 59 and Anunists 5,219 or 76per_ 
cent Occupied houses, 1,072 

There are no metalled roads A natb kamdsddr is inchaige of the 
pargana He exercises magisterial powers of the 4th class and can 
entertain civil suits up to Rs 10 in value A police station under 
a chief constable is situated at Pali wheie a school and a dispensaiy 
are also maintained The revenue of the pargana is Rs 13,200 

Pansemal Pargana — (Jalgon) It hes m the south of tlie 
State and has an area of 256 square miles including 80 villages 
Of the area (163,800 acres) 42, 200 acres are cultivated, 200 acres 
being irrigated, while 93,700 acres are under forest. It is bounded 
on the north by the Silawad pargana, on the south and west by the 
Bombay Presidency, and on the east by the Indore State The 
streams of importance are the Uman, Goi and Mogri This 
pargana was formerly known as Patia, it is now often called 
Jalgon from the important village of this name Tradition still 
names three things for which the Pansemal district was famous 
vtz Jalgon-ka pat , Kansul-ha-hdt , Newdh-ki wdt " The dam 
at Jalgon, the market of Kansul, and the highway through Newah”. 
These places have now all decayed The prevalent soils are kali 
and growing joTOfff, bdjra, iuar, rice, gram wheal and cotton. 

The population was in 1881, 3, 828, 1891, 14,131, 1901, 15,200 
parsons , males 7,768, females 7,432. Classified by religions there 
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were 7,240 or 47 per cent. Hindus, 73 Jains, 406 Musalmans, and 
7,481 or 49 per cent Ammists Occupied houses 2,788 

The roads are all unmetalled Most traffic passes to Sarangkhera^ 
20 miles from Pansemal whence a metalled road leads to Dondaycha 
station on the Tapti Valley railway The is divided into 

three sections The Pansemal section with 45 villages under a 
lamasdar , the Khetia section under a nmb lanidsdar including 1 5 
villages , and the Newali section also under a naih kanidsdar 
compiising 20 villages A sub-inspectoi at Pansemal ism charge 
of the police with stations at Khetia under a head constable and at 
Newali under a jamddd) The schools at Pansemal, Jalgon 
Kansul, Dondwara, Newali, Malfa, Mortlai, Khetia, Bliargaon, 
Bhatki villages and the dispensaries at Pansemal and Khetia are 
located in this pargana District jails have been opened at Pansemal 
and Khetia for short term prisoners An inspection bungalow has 
been built at Newali The revenue of the pmgana is Rs 95,300 
GAZETTEER. 

Anjar patgana, Anjar — Headquarters of the pat gam of the 
same name situated 10 miles east of the Barwam, on the metalled 
road from the chief town to Thikri in 22° 3' N and 75° 9' E , with 
a poplhlatlon (1901) of 4,501 persons, males 2,296, females 2,205 of 
whom 3,637 or 81 percent are Hindus , Occupied houses 797 The 
kamdsdar in charge of the patgana resides heie The village 
contains a dispensary, a school, an Imperial post office, a district 
jail and a dharmshdla 

AvBSgarh, pargana Pansemal — The site of the old capital of 
the State situated in 21° 47' N and 74° 52' E Nothing but a 
few broken images now remain to mark the site The lull on which 
the fort stood is 2,941 feet above sea level 

BarwBni town, pargana Barwam — The chief town is situated 
3 miles from the south bank of the Narbada river, m 22° 2', N and 
74° 54' E Formerly the town consisted of a few scattered huts 
surroimded by mud walls on all sides and entienched against Bhil 
raids The remains of the old walls and ditch are still to be seen 
Its trade has greatly increased of late years and the people are be- 
coming more civilised The population was in 1881, 5,581 , 1891, 
6054, 1901, 6,277 peisons , males 3,030, females 3,247 Classified 
by religions theia were 4,190 or 66 per cent Hindus, 10 Sikhs, 109 
Jams, 1,536 or 24 per cent Musalmans, 12 Parsis, 4 Christians and 
416 Ammists The town coveis an area of 0 45 square miles and 
contains 1,448 occupied houses Barwani is about 400 years old 
It is referred to m a Jam book, the Nirwanakhand, written in 1694 
The passage runs — ‘Bow to the crest of the Chulgtrl (Bawangaja) in 
the south of Barwanf a good town whence Indrajit and Kumbhyana 
obtained mrvdna (salvation) " Barwam afterwards seems to have 
got the name of Badnagar as is seen from the inscription on Satan 
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Rangara baon in the town built in Satiivat 1760 (AD 1703) It 
■was also known by the name of Siddhauagar a name met with in 
many sanads granted for villages An old temple to Mah-idev is 
still known as the temple of Sidhanath This temple, originally set 
up by the Jains, was afterwards seized by the Shaivites 

A legend is cuirent regaiding the removal of the capital from 
Avasgarh It runs that many years ago a Sdclhu came to BarwanJ, 
then a mere village, and stopped in the temple of Tulsidas Rana 
Chandra Singh (some say Sur Singh, his successor) used fiequently 
to go to the Naibada to bathe. Once by chance he met the sage who 
asked the chief to leave Avasgarh and make Barwam his capital 
In obedience to the wishes of the sddhii, for whom he had great 
respect, he moved his capital horn Avasgarh to Barwam After the 
death of the sage a samddhl was erected here which is still standing, 

A more probable account, howevet, is that Chandra Singh seeing 
that Avasgarh was inconveniently situated established this new 
capital on the banks of the Narbada which thus became the capital 
of the State, 

The most important places in the town are the new State offices, 
Victoaa High School and Guest house The Victoria Public Garden 
has been lately opened by the State in front of the Victona .High 
School There is a State dispensary in the town of which people of 
the neighbouring States of Indore, Gwalior and Dhar take advant- 
age, A new female hospital has lately been opened to the public, — - 
These together with the Rana’s new palace ( Dharma Bungalow), 
and the houses of the Superintendent, the State Engineer, tahsllddi^ 
and forest officer are the chief buildings in the town 

There are tant dhatamshdlas in the town, of which two belong to 
the Saravgis, one to the State and one to Partabkuar Ba Saheba (aunt 
of the present Rana) I here are many monasteries in Barwani The 
reason of this being that one Mojgirji Mahant was once Diwan of 
the State and greatly encouraged his followers and friends This 
Mahant was also the Rajguru ( priest of the ruling chief) and fie was 
given the village of Kasrawad as a land giant for his maintenance 
m perpetuity There are also 12 principal Hindu temples m the 
town Of these the temples of Ganpati and of Kahkamata are the 
best known The temple of Ganpati called Warn Vinayakis 
an old one Local tradition ascribes its erection to Agastya Muni ' 
famous for dnnhing up the ocean ^nd making the Vindhyas 
prostrate themselves before him Agastya meditated on the banks 
of the river Naibada and proposed to push Bawangaja hill back- 
waid He fiist set up this temple of Ganpati as an auspicious 
act The image faces south which is unusual m a Hindu temple, 
the object being accoiding to tradition that the god should punish 
the wicked. In the town there is one noteworthy math (monastery) 
ovev 100 years old erected by Mojgir Mahant Pom ancient sfffj 
pillars new m a ruinous condition stand outside the town, 
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There ai'e three mosques, of which oiie belongs to the Bohora com 
munity and an Idgah There are 15 principal haorts in the town, 
of which one the Champa BaorJ in the palace is the finest 

The principal exports are — Jowar, ttlh, tncrkla, baj>a, oilseed, 
mi, wheat, gram, cotion, sweet oil, ghi, lulthi and kaladas Ihe 
principal imports — oal of a arious sorts, rice, wheat, gram, 
cJihotand], molasses, sugai, cocoanuts, khdmk, khajui, baddtn, 
ktsfms, salt, haldi, mungphall (gioiind nuts), tobacco, opium, gdiijcr, 
mahud, leather, cattle, silver, gold, non, brass and coppei utensils 
Communication is mainly earned on by the iw/t/in loads, pioducts 
being sent from here to Dhulia in Khandesh and to Mhow 

Bullock carts aie mostly used for conrovance Banias, Muham- 
madans and Bohoras are the chief trading classes here 

JSibur, pargana Pansemal — An old lullage 6 miles west ot 
Pansemal situated lu 21° 42' N and 74°42' E containing a small 
foit and the rums of temples and buildings The Bolia family of the 
Indore State at one time li\ed heie and a figuie of Chiinnaji Rao 
Boha IS still standing here Population (1901) 20d persons, males 
101, females 107, of whom 128 weie Hindus Occupied houses 39 
J algon, pargana Pansemal — A village situated in 2 1° 42' N and 
74° 4§' E An old fort stands here with five toweis On the 
eastern tower an old srvord has been fixed Tiaditiou says it is the 
sword of an eaily rulei of Aiasgarh It is worshiped at the Dasahia 
and Navafdtn the expense of the v'orship being borne by the Daibar 
A priest gets a revenue from a grant of land for his service 
Population (1901) 209 peisons , males 99, females 110, of whom 16o 
ere Hindus Occupied houses 4 2 The village contains a school 
Kansul, pargana, Pansemal ~A village situated in 21° 41' N , 
and, 74° 43' E, An old village containing a fort and many signs ol 
former prosperity when it is said to have been a noted market town. 
Population (1901), 335 persons, males 169, females 166, of whom 
246 were Hindus Occupied houses 66 
Khetia, pargana Pansemal —A village situated in 21° 41 N and 
74° 37' E It IS the headquarters of a sub division under a naih 
kamdsddr Population (1901) 2,333 persons , males 1,175, females 
1,158, of whom 1,849 were Hindus Occupied houses 486 It contains 
two ginning factories opened in 1894 and 1904, respectively, also a 
school, a police station and a dispensaty 

NewUll, pargana Pansemal — A village situated in 21° 42' N. and 
74° 58' E , formerly called Kahgaon and was of impoitance from 
being on high road from Khandesh to JMimar receiving over 1 lakh 
of rupees in transit dues and other taxes Population (1901) 290 
persons, males 153, females 137, of whom 149 were Animists and 108 
Hindus, Occupied houses 57 , It is the headquarters of the naib 
kamdsddr in charge of the Newali sub-division. An inspection 
bungalow has lately been built here. 
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Pa>l8lld, pa/'gdm Silawad — village situated in PI” 49' N and 
75° 1' E , noted for its gi am trade A maikel is held here eierv 
Tuesday It is the headquarters of a thanadar Population was 
(1901) 1,078 peisons , males 559, females 519, of Vvhom 678 were 
Hindus Occupied houses 204 The village contains a dispensary, 
a school, a State post oifice, a police station and a dhmamshdhi 


RSnigarh, patgana Pansemal — An old foit situated at ar 
elevation of 2,378 feet above sea level in 21°+7' N and 74'’43 'E 
Remains of the old fort are still to bo seen 


Pansemal, Pansemal — Headquarters of the J>aigam 

of this name and also of the Pansemal sub division It is situated 
on the north bank of the Gomi river in 21° 39' N and 74° 41' E 
It was m early days a favourite lesoit of the Ranas of Barwani 
An old fort stands m the village, which is only 6 oi 7 miles from 
Avasgarh and Ramgaih Population (1901) 842 peisons, males 
443, females 399, of whom 633 were Hindus Occupied houses 
165 It contains besides the headquarter offices, a jail, a school, a 
dispensaiy, a police station, a State post office and a dhatamsUla 
Patl iPatia), pargana Pati —Headquarters of the pargana 
situated in 21°56' N and 74'’46'E Population was (1901) persons 559 
males 277, females 282, of whom 167 were Hindus. The village 
contams a dispensary, a school and a police station 


Kajpur, Patgana Rajpur — A large village and headquarters pi 
t^tpargana, situated m 21° 56' N and 75°11' E , 18 miles east of 
Barwam, on the metalled road from that place to Jalwania It was 
formerly called Katkur This place is famous locally for its sacied 
tank, the Narayan Population was (1901) 4,503 persons 

males 2,160, females 2,343, of whom 3,541 were Hindus It contains 
an Imperial post office, a dispensary, a school for boys and one fo- 
gals, a district jail, a dharamshala and an encamping ground 

Bll-S.vr8.d,pargana Silawad-A large village and headquarters of 
thtpargana, situated 10 miles south of Barwani m 2l°55' N and 74° 
J^'E A temple here is said to have been built by the founder of the 
State when he erected the Avasgarh fort Population was (1901) 
664peisons, males 336, females 328. of whom 244 were Hindu 
and 335 Ammists Occupied houses 132 It contains, besides the 

Itamasdar s ot£ic% a jail, a pohce station and a dharamshala. 

TalwSda-Khurd, Pargana Anjar -A village and headquarters 
of a situated 9 miles east of Barwani m 22° 0' N and 

/5 8 E Population was m 1901, 1,349 persons male. 
females 674. of whom 1,173 were Hindus. Occupied houses 290 





Jirms of ffte 
Jllf-Raipiir State 



Arms— Lozeiigy tenne and aigent , tower on a hill between 
three fountains pioper Ctest —A hare, courant 
proper Suppotters — Beais piopet Lambreqtiifn — 
Tenne and aryent 

Motto Ishwa) men chathan iiitie qaih = “ God is in\ toc'v 
and m> foitiess ” 

ihe hare refers to the tale, w'hicli tells of a hare r'smg 
suddenly from the feet of the founder of the Slate 
and disappearing in a well watered valley, repr-* 
sented by the foumains 

GoU’iiOiiar, — (See Ratlam State Gazetteer) 




CHAPTER 1. 

DESCEIPTIVE 
Section I —Physical Aspects 

The State of Ah Rajpur is one of the guaianteed chiefslups Situaitou 
tinder tlie Political Agent in Bliopawar, lying between 22°0' and 
22 36 N and 74° 5 and 74°43' E , in the Cential India Agency 

The place is named aftei the fortiess at Ah founded by Anand Name 
Dev ( Ude Dev ) The legend runs that Anand Dev oi Ude Dev, a 
Rajpnt of the Rathor clan was one day out hunting He pursued a 
hate up the hilt on which Ah now stands The Hare disappeared, 
and evening falling he spent the night upon the top of the hillwlieie 
he dreamt that he was commanded by the goddess Devi to settle 
there The next day thinking the spot where the haie had disap 
peared an auspicious site for a fort, he planted a post called the 
Sasakhut (oi hare's post), and proceeded to build the fortress of 
Anandavah, later on, known as Ah Anand Dev is said to have 
lived in the time of the Sayad dynasty (1414 1+43) The State ivas 
formerly known as Ali or Ah Mohan from the two forts of Ah and 
Mohan, of which the latter is now in the Chhota Udaipm State Its 
present name is derived trom All, and the new capital town of 
Rajpur The old capital of Ali founded by Anand Dev in about 
1437 A D IS now ruined, Rdjpur having been the capital for 
about one hundred years 

The State has an area of about 836 63 square miles It is Aieann.l 
bounded on the north by the Panch Mahals District and Dana 
State, m the Bombay Presidency, on the south by the Naibadd 
liver, which divides it fiom the Barwani State and Khandesh,on tlie 
west by the Chhota-Udaipur State of the Rewa Kantha Agency , and 
on the east by the teriitories of Gwalior, Indoie, Jhibua and Jobat 
The country is a poor one intercepted by numerous narrow valleys Hi 1I« 
and successive ranges of low hills, densely covered with jungle 
Here and there bciween the hills sti etches of plains are met with 
but none is of great size The principal ridges run diagonally fiom 
east to west, the highest peak rising to about 2,200 feet above 
?ea level 

Only three rivers of any size flow through the State. The Platm 
which flows from north to south into the Narbadd, the Sukkad from 
north-west to south, joining the Hatni, and the Narbadd which lies 
'along the southern boundary and flows throughout the yeai 

The northern and central portions of the State are occupied 
by gneiss, mostly of a coarse granitoidal variety The southern 
bolder of the State consists of lamet a sandstones and limestones 
1 By Mr E Viedenbuig, (JuoZojtcn? SiH»ey of India, 
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(Bagh beds) whose aggiegate thickness is much gieatei than in 
the exposiiies fuither east, and amounts to as much as 500 feet 
of lava flows and intrusive djkcs and sills ot Dtccan Tiap, and some 
granitic locks desciibed as intuisive Ihe best Geological descnp 
tion of this region is to be found m Dr Blaufcid’s “ Geology of the 
Taptee and Lowei Nerbudda. lallejs and some adjoining distiicts ’ 
in Volume Si\, of the Memoirs of the Geological Siuvey of India 
The forests m the State aie composed of species chaiacteiistic of 
the Satpura jungles such as Tectona gianchs, species of Tci unnalta 
and Anogeissus, Ougezina, Hatd'wtckta, Dalbetgta, Diospyi os, 
Boswelha, Bassta, Bntea, and Cochlosi>e) iitnui. The laiger 
climbers include species of Coiithreiuni, Bauhtnta, Spatholobus and 
some Convohudacea:, Elcntbptrniacao, Ascleptadacae and Dioscota- 
cae The shiubby vegetation includes species of Carissa, Cappans, 
Zizyphns, Caseana, Phyllanthiis, Antidesma and Flucggia 

The wild animals are siniilai to those met with elsewhere and 
include panthers bears and an occasional tiger and buffalo. The 
birds, fishes and reptiles require no special mention 


The climate is temperate The a\erage temperature recorded at' 
Raj pur for the three seasons is given below — 


Season | 

1 Maximum 

Minimum, 

Hot 

106'’ 

90“ 

Rainy 

90° 

70“ 

Cold 

75“ 

50“ 


The rainfall of the State is about 35 inches and is the same 
throughout its whole aiea A maximum of 58 inches was recorded 
111 1882 83 and a minimum of 13 76 in 1899 00, the famine year 
In 1906-07 the fall was 39 87 inches 

Section II -History 

( Genealogical Tree ). 

The chiefs of AU-Rajpui are Rathoi Rajputs, Tradition states 
that one Dipsen settled m Motipol village in the Blnbia^mgrr/iff 
wheie ho built a fort, the remains of which arc still visible The 21 st 
in descent from luiii was Ude Devoi Anand Dev who, as related 
above, in about M37, during the time of the Sayad dynasty of Delhi 
(1 11 4 14+3) built the fort of Ah A youngei biolhei of Anand 
De\, India De\ was the foundei of the family of the Thakms of 
Bhulraal Anand Dev had two gieat grandsons Gugal Dev and 
Kesai Dev OF these, Gugal Dev succeeded to Ali-Rajpur, while 
Kesai Dev obtained the lerritoiy which now forms the Jobat State 

■> By lilcnl; Oolonel D ruin, I M, H , hofantcal Suniiy of Indt/i 
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Dip Dev, Sixth in descent, from Gugal Dev had a younger brother, 

Sabal Dev who was the founder of the Sondwa Thakur’s family, 
from which the present Chief is descended 

111 1818 after the establishment of the Biitish supiemacy the 
State was virtually m the power of a Makiani adventurer, known as (IBIS— 62) 
Musafir Makrani, who was minister to Rana Pratap Singh I On 
Pratap Singh’s death, the Mekiani managed the State in trust for 
the Rana’s posthumous son Jaswant Singh He was opposed by 
Kesri Singh, a nephew of the late chief who wished to supplant 
Jaswant Singh The British authorities supported Jaswant Singhi 
the Makrani being put in as Supeimtendent during the minority An 
engagement' was, at the same time, mediated between him and the 
Dhar Daibar by which in lieu ot tribute, the sayar (custom) duties 
in Ah-Rajpiir were made over to that State The system led to 
endless disputes between the officials of the two States, and finally 
an arrangement was effected in 1821, at the time when the Dhar 
Daibar handed over the patgana of Berasia to British manage- 
ment, by which the British Goveinment, was to pay the Dhar 
Darbar Rs 10,000 Hah coin a year in lieu of the tribute due, 
and collect Rs 11,000 from Ah-Rajpur, all feudal rights on 
the.part of the Dhar State ceasing with this new engagement 
From the balance of Rs 1,000, Rs 200 are paid towards the 
upkeep of the Agra-Bombay Road police No events of importance 
occurred m the State in 1857, the Chief remaining loyal to the 
British throne 

Jaswant Singh died in 1862 leaving a will by which the State Gang Di>v, 
was to be divided between his two sons The Governraenti * 

after consulting the neighbouring chiefs, set it aside, and the 
eldest son Gang Dev succeeded, suitable provision being made for 
his youngei biother. Gang Dev was removed for mcompetency in 
1869 and the State placed under superintendence, Rup Dev, the 
Chief’s younger bioihei being given a place in the administration. 

In 1871 Gang Dev died and his younger brother Rup Dev succeeded EupDlv, 
He died childless in 1881, and although no sanad oi adoption 
held by the Chief, the British Government decided to forego the 
escheat and a boy named Bijai Singh was selected from the Sondwa Bipu Smgh, 
'Thakur’s family This was not appioved by many of the )• 

Makranis and the Thakur of Phulmal, Jit Singh, who was also a 
claimant for the gaddl Jit Singh joined with the discontented 
Makranis who had lost much power and the Bhils who were m a 
distracted state, as owing to want of proper supervision, the patwdrls 
and district officials had extorted considerable sums from these people 
by raising the assessment as high as they liked Joining with 
Chhitu Bhil, Patel of Sorwa and Bhawan Tarvi of Tokna-Jhiran 
he collected the discontended faction and plundered villages of 
Kanpur, Chhaktala, and Bhabra, while even Rfijpur was threatened 
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The leader of the Makidnis was one Dad Muhammad He wa^ 
a man of eneigy and strengthened Ins following by summoning men 
fiom Khdndesh, Chhota Udaipur and Gujarat 

As no leims could b( airanged. Major John Biddulph, the Political 
Agent, moied on the lebels with 36 Lances of the Cenlial India 
Horse and 63 men of the Malwii Bhd Corps A skirmish took place 
at the Soiwa Pass and Dad Muhammad was killed, and the lebellion 
ended 

All weie granted amnesty except Thakur Jit Singh, Chhitu 
and Bhawan 

Chhitu and 'BhawJn fled to Jambu Ghoda wheie they were 
captured and sent to Indore to undergo imprisonment lhakut 
Jit Singh escaped to Gujarat where he died His estate was 
forfeited and lapsed to the Dorbar' 

?rat«p Sinyh Bijai Singh died in 1890 without issue and the Government of 
(1391— India selected Pratap Singh of the Sondw'a family to succeed It 
was pointed out at the time of his succession that as there were no 
heirs diiect oi adopted, the Slate was liable to escheat, and that the 
succession of Piatap Singh was in virtue of his selection by 
Government and not as a consequence of any relationship, natuial 
or artificial to the late Chief r 

Pratap Singb, the present Chief, is the son of Thalcui Bhagwan 
Singh of Sondwa He was born on the 12th September 1881, 
and succeeded on the 1 0th June 1891 The Kanawas educated 
at the Daly College at Indore In 1901 he was entrusted with the 
administration of the two parganas of Nanpur and Khatah as an 
experimental measure In 1902 he was granted Ist class 
magisterial powers and full ruling poweis in 1904 
JtekliTes. The Rana has one adopted sister (daughter of Rana Bijai Singh) 
who IS manied to the eldest son of the Solanki chief of Bansda 
in Sural 

The present Chief married fiist (1900), a daughter of the late 
Thakur Bahadur Singh of the Kathiwara estate who belongs to 
the Jado family, and secondly (1902). a daughter of the late 
Maharawal Chandra Singh, uncle of the present chief of the Chota- 
Udaipur State in the Rewa Kantha Agency The Maharawals of 
' Chota Udaipur aie Chauhans Rana Pratap Singh has a son apd 
heir, Fateh Singh, bom on 22nd August 1904, and a daughter by 
his younger consort, on 11th November 1904 
* The Chief bears the title of Rana and enjoys a salute of 9 guns# 

Section III —Population 
(Tables III and I\0 

KmiraeriiUoi - The population was 1881, 56,827^7897,70 091, 1901,50,18-5 
Viili^ persons, males 75,595, females 24 590, giving a density of 60 persons 

to the square mile There w'ere 307 villages in the State, with 
^ AdmiDatifttiOn Report for the Central India Agency 1832 83, 3,0, 
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9,267 occupied houses The population has decreased by 23 per cent 
between 1891 and 1901, mainly thiough the seventy ot the famine of 
1899 1900 and the sickness which followed it 

Classified by religions Hindus numbered 6,440 or 13 per cent , Religions, 
Jams 139, Musalmans 1,735 or 3 per cent, many of these being 
Makranis connected with the family of the formei manager of the 
State , Christians 18, Animists 41,850, mainly Bhilalas and Bhils, 
forming 83 pei cent of the population The Christians aie the 
members of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission establishments at 
Amkhut, Sardi and Mendlia Of the total population 688 or 1 per 
cent onl> aie hteiate 

The chief castes and tribes are Bhils 15,807 or 31 per cent , Caaten, 
Bhilalas, 24,023 or 47 per cent , Patlias, 2,015 oi 4 per cent Tnbea, oto 
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( Tables VII to XV and XXVIII to XXX ) 
Section I — Agrionlture 
(Tables VII to X ) 



Classes of 
soII< 


Opeuntiona 


CROPS 

khanf 

Rab), 

Subsidiary 


The general charactei ol the land is the same tlnoughoiit thi^ 
small State For the most part it is hilly and produces only Iharif 
crops and inferior grams with little of raht 
The cultivatois of the State aic almost all liluls and Bhilalas, 
who are indifferent agncultuusts and seldom irrigate tbeir land 
though much land in the State is capable of inigation A few Malis 
at Rajpur and Nanpur and \ery few Bhilalas irrigate then land In 
some of the villages of Nanpur, Chhaktala and Bhabra par- 
ganas, the soil is capable of growing rabi crops, but in most 
Villages it IS only of use for crops Some iice is grown in 
Bhabra 

In this State the soils recognised are chtkat kali a fertile ^blacl, 
loamy soil, and othci forms of kali of various qualities, bhun, a 
grey soil, and bardi, a stony soil The deep detrital soil found at 
the foot of the hills is called kdcJiala, and is capable of bearing 
nee and even rabi ciops in a year of good rainfall 

Preparations for kharif sowings begin after good ram has 
fallen Villagers generally commence their sowings on a Wednesday 
or Saturday which are considered auspicious days Annas fom 
to eight IS the charge per bigJta for ploughing 
The principal crops at the kharif sxe — bdjra {Penctllar<a ipicaia), 
makka {Zea mays), jowdr {Sorghum vulgaie), urad {Phasealus 
radtatus), fuar {Cajanus tndu.us'^, niung (Pbasdolus mungo) , 
sdnvi (sdmdn), hUt {Sesamum tiidtcuni), and tameh (Guizotia 
oleifera) 

The principal labi crops aie — %\heat (Tnticuiu aestivuin), giam 
(Cicer aneitmini), sugaicane {Sacchatum offictnamm) 

Subsidiary crops giown aie the pulses, urad, tua) , mung and 
chavla The chief souices of oil, are tilh and raiiiah, and the 
fruits of the niahud and katajip oi ka„ji , of fibies san is sown 
but only to a limited extent 


Splaos The spices usually gi on n aie rtywa;/ {Li.igiistium ajowan) and 

coriander, m small quantities, gingei, onions end gaihc 


Stnplo food The staple food grains are maize, bay ( and sdnvi (samaii) after 
ernms jowar from November to Maich and wheat, sugaicane 

and gram from February to May The aboriginal tubes live 
chiefly on hdjra, sdnvi, gujra and hatH 
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1 here aie no special local breeds of cattle The average price 
of a bullock IS Rs 25, of a pony Rs 30, a cow Rs 20, a she buffalo 
Rs 40, a raale-buflalo Rs 15 and a goat Rs 2 

There is ample grazing land for the cattle, and no difficulty is 
experienced even m a bad year 

Maniiiing is confined to fields near villages The manuie con- 
sists of cow dung and village sweepings 

Irrigation is confined to vegetables, sugarcane, wheat, and giam, 
but IS practised to a very smill extent The principal sources of 
watei are wells The usual water lift used is cJiaras The 
avctage cost of inigatinga blghn of land is Rs 10 

The a\erage cost foi making /.ac/ic/icr uells is from Rs 50 to 
Rs 100 and foi masonry wells from Rs 300 to 400, 

A large area m the State is capable of inigation, but only about 
282 acres are in actual use 

In every village about 90 per cent of the population live on 
agnculture 

Advances are made by the State to cultivators both m seed 
and m cash for the purchase of bullocks These advances are 
genei^ally given m June and July and realized in December and 
January at the end of the kharlf harvest Interest on seed loans 
IS taken at the rate of 6*25 per cent in kind and 6 to 12 per 
cent on cash loans Bullocks aie also lent by the Darbar to cul- 
tivators during the ploughing reason, in such a case 2 maunda 
of gram per bullock is recoveied at the liaivest in kind 
Section II —Wages and Prices 
( Tables XIII and XIV ) 

In villages wages are still paid m kind For weeding a man is 
generally given 1^- seers of gram a day Those who are paid in 
cash, receive from H to 2 annas a day Laboureis for cutting and 
gathering receive 4 to 6 seers of gram A general rise has taken 
place in wages and puces The chief cause of the rise is the 
famine of 1899 00 winch reduced the population and supply of 
labourers 

Puces of grain have risen owing to the large export that now 
takes place 

Section III —Forests 
( Table IX ) 

The forests are generally composed of mixed species, but in some 
places teak predominates A small area consists of anjaii mixed 
with shrubs-and salat { Bosxvellta serrata ) 

The administration of the forests is in the charge of the Agency 
Forest Officer, ffhe present establishment consists of 1 Forest 
Officer, 3 Range Officers, 6 Sub Range Officers and 34 Forest 
Guaids 
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Products The produce is disposed of by departmental agency Useful 
timbers are collected m depots of which there aie two, one in Ali- 
Ratpur and the other at Bhabra Inferior wood and bamboos for 
the use of the agiicultural classes aie cut by the cultivators 
themselves under departmental supervision to avoid wasteful 
destruction 

The produce goes to Dohad (Ranch Mahals) and Kuhshi (Dhai) 
the nearest ioieign maikets 

A considerable trade exists in gum, niahiia floweis, lac, honey, 
etc 

The jungle tnbcs have full control of the trees even in 

the foiest rescives as all tnaltna trees are considered then propeit> 
Dues A small forest export duty is levied The collection of grass 

and dry fuel in the forest is allowed free and no fees aie levied on 
headloads 

Eoseiyes No fuel and fodder reserves have been made The small 
population and the abundance ot the forest obviates the need of 
laige reserves Some portions of forest yielding good foddei and 
glass are protected against grazing in the middle of the rams 
Area Ihe estimated area of the forest is about 250 square miles, ^The 

classification is yet incomplete 

The revenue and expenditure during 1905 06 and 1906 07 have 
been Rs 29,131 and 33,806, and 9786 and 10,223 respectuely The 
old custom of shifting (dahta) cultivation has been slopped and the 
indiscriminate clearing of forest for cultivation prohibited Each 
cultivator is charged a commutation fee of Re 1 per plough foi 
all kaclicha wood, bamboos, fuel and glass, but is exempted from 
grazing fees 

Jungle The Bhils, Bhilplas and Nuiks are the castes which live and 

tribes work in jungles they are paid daily wages at the rate of 2 annas 
per man, one anna six pies per woman and one anna per boy 
Traoa ' List of common trees and shrubs in the foiests — 


Veinacular names j 

^ Botanical names 

Uses 

Achai or Chiron ji 

Buchanania lahfolta 

Fruits eaten, and used 
medicinally 

Akola 

Alangtum larmarcku 

Fruits, leaves and oil 
when extracted used 
medicinally » 

A1 

Moimda Huctona 

Used m dyeing 

Am 

Meat gif eta indica 

Fruits eaten, timber 
used m building, &c , 
leaves m cei emonials 

Amaltas 

Cassia fistula 

Fiuits used medicinally 

Anjan 

Haidwickia bwata 

Wood for building 
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Venaoiilar nnmc 

' Botanical nasnea 

Oses 

Aonia . 

Phyllanthtts emhhca 

Fimts oaten, and used 
medicinally 

Astra (Apta) 

Bauhtma r&cemosa 

Tree ivoishipped Btdts 


made of leaves 

EabSl 

Acacia arabica 

Gum obtained Wood for 



carts and implements 

Bahera , 


Leaves used in dyeing 


'^erminaha belletica 

Fruits used inedici 
nally 

Baikal .. 

Celastrus seticgalensis 

Wood for fuel, leaves 


for medicine 

Bans , 

Dendrocalanius stnctm 
Bambiisa arandinacea 
and other varieties . 

1 Used in buildings and 
j in basket making. 

Bel 

Acgle marmelav , 

Fnuts used .’i -dici- 



nes Leaves in Hindu 
woi ships 

Bhiaor Biya 

Pterocarpns marsupi- 

Wood for buildings, im 


urn 

plements and drums 

Bhilama. 

\SeniacarpiiS anacardi- 

Fruits eaten and used 

•* 

urn 

medicinally Marking 
ink made fiom f rings. 

Ehokar or Gondi 

Cord'sa msxa . 

Flowers as vegetable, 



fruit eaten Wood for 
doors. 

Bor 

ZtzyphHs ju’uba 

Fruit eaten and combs 



made, wood for yokes. 

Chichola, Sins 

Albizzia lebbek. 

Inferior wood 

Chilari 

Acacia intsia . 

W ood for fuel 

Chillaor Lainja 

Caseana tomentosa . 

Wood foi implements 

Dhaman 

Grexcta tthaefolia. 

Wood for implements 



and charcoal 

Dhaora 

Anogetssus lahfoka , 

Wood in building, &c. 

Dudbi . 

Holarrhena antidysen- 

Wood for charcoal, &c , 


terica 

and for structure 
below water fruit m 
cases of dvsentiy 

Ganiar 

Cochlospei mum gossy- 

Used medicinally 


ptum 


Gnrar. , . 

MiUetia aunculata .. 

Beams for houses 

Haldu , 

Adma cordtfoha 

Wood for buildings and 


Nyctanthcs arbortfis- 

implements 

Harsmgar or ? 

Flowers m Hindu reh 

SehafO or Satan > 

stis. 

gious ceremonies, the 
flowers give dye 
Shoots used in 

thatching 

Fruits eaten, wood in 
implements 

laman ... . 

Jamrasi. 

Eugenia jauibolana . 

Eleodendron Rox- 

Wood in houses and 


burgit. 

implements, 
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Venaculai mmei j 

Botiuicil IlfllDOS 1 

llSL-S 


iauhifna vartegata p 


Kachnar *! 1 

iaulnhm B tnal 
barica 

1 as vegetables 


?e7miHaha aijuna 

Wood for implements 


atid vised in buildings 

Kalalc . i 

^atnbusa vnlgaria 

Foi thatching 

Kalam ^ 

^tephcgyna parvtfolta 

Wood tor implements 


and used in building 

Kalan ^ 

inogeissiis pcndula 

^ Jungle wood 

Kapilo or J 

Mallotus phtUppmensis 

Karan] 

Pongama glabra. 

Oil from fruits extract 


ed and used medicin* 
ally , 



Caitssa carandas 

Fruits eaten. 

Kanai 

Stercnha wens 

Brtdeha retusa 

1 Used as fuel 

Katbot 

Ztzvphus xylocarpa 

Flint eaten and used 



medicinally 

Khau 

Acacia catechu 

Catachu made from 


wood, wood for imple- 
ments and fuejj bark 
used m tanning 



Butea superba ... 

Wood for fuel 

Kumbi 

Careya arborea 

Wood in buildings: bark 



for implements 

Kussam 

Schletchera tnjuga 

Wood for sugarcane 



presses 

Lendia or Kakri , 

Lagersfroemta parvi 

Weaker wood used as 


flora 

fuel 

Mahua 

Bassia laivfoha 

Flowers eaten and liquor 



extracted, oil from fruit 
or seed called Toll or 



Doll, wood in buildings 

Makoi . 

Ztzyphus oenopha 

Fruit eaten, wood for 



charcoal. 

Marorphal 

Hehcteres tsora 

Wood used as fuel 

Mershing 

Dohchandronafalcata 

Beans used medicinally 

Mohim 

Odtna xuodter 

Wood for fuel 

Moka 

Schreibera swtelentoids 

Wood m building and 



for fuel 

Nirgur, Nirgun 

Vitex negunda 

Leaves used medicin - 



ally for formentation 

Ola 

, Solanum verbasci 

• Jungle wood for fuel- 


fohum 


Palas or Khakra 

Butea frondosa 

Wood for fuel, gum and 



lac obtained, flowers 
for dye, beams used 
in medicines 

Passi or Padu 

Dalbeigta pamculata 

Flowers useally used 



as timber 

Pendra 

..Gardnta turgida 

Fruits used for washing 



clothes 

Phandra 

Bfyihrtna tndxca 

Jungle wood. 
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Venaoular names 

Botanical names. 

Dees 

Phurush, Dhayti, 

Lagerstroctma tndtca 

Jungle wood 

01 Dhaun. 

Rin] Rinjra 

Acacia leucophlea 
Soymtda febrtfuga , 

Gum , used medicinally 

Rohan 

Bark for dyeing , wood 


for wells 

Sag, Teak 

Tectona grandts 


Sa], Sadar 

Tetminalta tomentosa 

5 


Boswdha serrata 

Gum obtained , wood 



for implements 

Semal 

Bombox malabartcum 

Cotton from pods , used 



to stiff cushions 

Sendhi, Sindi or 

Phoemx sylvestna 

Beams used in build- 

Khajur 


mgs, bropms and mats 
from branches , sticks 



for baskets, &c , juice 
extracted for dunk 

Shisham 

Dalbergta sissu 

Wood in buildings. 



boxes made, tie 

Shiwan 

Gmelma arborea 

Root used medicinally , 



wood for drums. 

Sins, Kala. 

Albizzia odoratts- 


Siws 

Sima 

Inferior wood 

Tendu 

Btospyros tomentosa 

Frmts eaten , wood for 


and melanoxyolon . 

furniture 

Teori Khair 
Khair-Bora 5 

Acacta ferruginca 

Wood for fuel 

Tinas 

Ongenia dahergtotdcs 

Wood for cait poles 



and struclurea 

Tar, Tal. 

Botassus flabeh- 

Jkiice as a drink , Fans 


formis 

and brooms made from 
leaies and blanches, 
and many other uses. 

Umbi .. 

Saccopefalum toemen- 

Jungle wood 


tosa 



Section IV —Arts and Manufactures 


Oil. ghi and coarse khddi cloth aie the only articles made heie 
Section. V - Commerce and Trad^ 

Formerly the transit duties on merchandise were so excessive as 
to paralyse commerce, but m the Jubilee year of 1887 these dues wete , 
abolished and this, together with the opening of the Ratlam Godina 
line has Increased trade It is not, however, in a very flourishing 
condition owing to want of good communications. The principal 
means of communication is the Ratlam Godhra Branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, of which the Dohad 
and Bodeli stations are respectively 55 and 50 miles from Rajpur , 

The principal exports are gram, Ulh (sesamum), mangoes, doh, ff^prrts and 
mcthud, dhavalt mush', chironjt, oil and ghi The chief imports are 
spices, salt, sugar, cloth, goods, cotton, opium, kerosine oil and 
metals. 
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Chief Centra The chief centres ot ti ade are Rjijpur, Bhabra, Nanpur, Khatals, 
of Tmcie, 

At Rajpiii and Uinrali cattle marlcets are held, while Ambua i:: 
the pnncipal gram market 

OaatcB The castas and classes engaged are Batnas, Mehsans, Oswals, 

engaged. Porwads They deal m cloth and gram, Tehs rn oil, mahua, and 

doll, Bohuras (Muhammadans) deal m gram, spices, sugar, jaggery» 
and miscellaneous articles 

Trade The principal trade routes in the State are the Gujavat-Malwa 

routes Kajpur-Dohad load. 

Merchandise is conveyed by carts or pack animals, bullocks or 
camels to the railway at Dohad or Bodelu 
Sbopkoepera Shopkeepers are found in all large villages, and are usually Banias 
Bohoras and Tehs. 

Section VI —Means of Communication, 

(Table XV } 

r ^ railways was very noticeable during the late famine, 

■" ' Gram was imported into the Slate in large quantities and averted 

all danger from actual want, and though high 'prices had to be paid 
there was always food for distribution among the poor, which aided 
matenally in preventing migration, 

Road The State is not well provided with means of communication. It 

IS traversed by two mam roads from north to south by the Dohad- 
Rajpur Road, from oast to west by the Gujarat-Malwa road (HaSnj 
to Udaipur load), of v;hich the greater partis unmelalled and not - 
in good order The mam east to west road passes through Ndnpur 
andRajpui, and m still under construction. This is one of the 
principal tiade routes 

Post A British Post Ollice has been established at Rrijpur and two more 

post othces are opened, one at Bhabia and the other at Nanpur. 

Section VII -Faroine 
(Table XXX.) 

The famine of 1899 1900 attacked the State with gieat seventy, 
and large numbers of Bhds weakened by pnvalion perished of the 
cholera then raging and of bowel complaints 

Poor houses were opened at Rajpur, Bhabra, Nanpur, Chhaktala 
and Chandpul whetc aged persons, children and sickly adults were fed 
The n.atm-Nanpui.Ndnpiu-Kajpur, I^jpur-Udaipur, Rajpur-Bhabra 
and Bhabia'Sejw'ad.i Roads were opened as lelief woiks The 
digging of new wells and deepening of old wells and tanks was also 
earned out 9 akldvt, logins lUid remissions of revenue were freely 
granted for the famine year. 



CHAPTER ITT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

(Tables XVI to XXVII) 

Seotion I —Administration 

The Chief is, in ordinary administrative matters, the final autho- Ghiet 
nty of appeal and reference in the State He manages the State 
with the assistance of a Diwan (minister) who has the immediate 
control of the administiative machinery, except the Medical, Forest 
and Public Works Departments, which are under the Agency Surge- 
on, Forest Officer, and Engineer, repectively 

The several Departments of administration are • Treasury and Department 
Accounts, Customs, Medical, Forest, Public Works Police, Educa- 
tional and Judicial 

The official language of the State is Hindi in which all records official 
are kept. An English branch is also attached to the Diwan’s office 
for correspondence with the Political Agent 

The State is, for administrative purposes, divided into S parganas Ailminlstia- 
Bhabra, Rath, Nanpur, Chhaktala and Chandpur each under a 
kamasdar^v/hois the magistrate and revenue officer of the district 
Section II —Law and Justice 
(Table XVI and XVII ) 

Is general administrative matters and civil judicial cases the 
Chief IS the final authouty In criminal cases he exercises the 
powers of a Sessions Judge and the Diwan of a District and 1st 
Class Magistrate All cases beyond the Chief’s powers are tiied by 
the Political Agent The /fffiMdsdnrs ha\e 2nd and 3rd class mages- 
trate’s poweis Tlie British codes are followed as a general guide 
in the couits of the State 

Section III — Plnonce 
(Table XXVIII and XIX ) 

The total noimal revenue is about 1 6 lakhs, of which Rs 52,000 kevenne ami 
are derived from land Revenue, Rs 12,000 from customs, Es. 

23,000 from excise, Rs 26,000 from forest and Rs 5,000 from 
law and justice The expenditure on the general admmistiation 
including the Chief’s establishment, is Rs 50,000, police, Rs 17,000, 
tribute paid to Dhar State 8,600, and a contribution of Rs. 1,500 
paid towards maintainance of the Malwa Bhil Corps 

In former days Baba ShaJn lupees of Baioda and Hdh of Indore Coinage, 
were used On the establishment of the Superintendency the 
British Rupee became legal tendei, 

Section IV —Land Revenue 

In former days land revenue was collected mainly in kind. In Synicra, 
addition to this, however, the State used to receive a certain quan- 
tity of ghi, hemp, ropes and hens from every cultivator There has 
as yet been no land settlement, am assessment by the plough of 
land being made yearly Each plough is taken as about 15 bighas 
(9 37 acres) 

Revenue is levied at a late fixed annually per plough of land t'ollpotwn. 
cultivated It is collected by the district officials 
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Opium. 

Hemp drugs 
Li quota 


Police 

J«ll 


Hospitals sod 
Vaccination 

QninJno 


Section V— Miscellaneous Revenue 
(Table XXI) 

The collection of excise dues is given out in contract in each 
pargana The net revenue for 1905 was Rs 22,015 The Bin! culti- 
vators have the privilege of distilling liquoi on payment of fiom 5 
annas to Re 1 per plough of land held The jungle tribes are much 
addicted to drink 

No poppy IS grown iii the State Opium for local consumption 
IS sold as a State monopoly About 4 maunds a year are imported 
from Kukshi (Dhar). A retail price of 3| tolas, per rupep is 
fixed by the Darbar. About rupees 1,200 per annum are deuved 
from this source 

No duty IS levied on the imports the drugs being sold by the 
Darbar About Rs. 50 a year are obtained from this source 

No regular system of contract exists Bhils are chaiged 6 annas 
to 1 rupee per plough for the year or a fixed amount for a village. 
This fee confers the right to distil The right to retail at certain 
places IS sold by auction. There are 47 shops oi one to every 19 
square miles and 1,068 persons. The liquor is sold at one, two or 
four annas according to strength. The revenue from this source 
IS about 0 22 lakhs No foreign hquois are consumed and very 
little fermented liquor ' 

Section Vl.~Pubiic Works 

The State Public Works Department is controlled by the Agency 
Engineer, the State staff being under an Overseer, 

Section VII -Army. 

A body guard of 10 sowars and one Dafadar constitute the State 
forces. 

Section VIII.— Police and Jail 
( Tables XXIV and XXVI ) 

The police number 202. A clerk has been trained in the registra- 
tion of finger prints at Indore, and is now instructing the local police. 

A jail has been established at Raj pur The average jail expendi- 
ture IS Rs. 500 and the cost of maintaining each prisoner Rs. 30 
annually. 

Section IX —Education 
(Table XXIII ) 

Eight primary schools at present exist, the total number of boys 
receiving education being 209 

A private English teaching school was organised in 1902. 

Section X— Medical 
(Table XXVII ) 

The State maintains two hospitals at an annual cost of Rs 15,000 
Vaccination is also making steady progress, 2,954 children being 
vaccinated in 1907. 

Very little quinine is sold at the Post Office, the aborigines 
who are the principal inhabitants of this State having no faith in it 
They occasionally attend hospital for siugical cases, but depend on 
toots and herbs for most of their cures 



CHAPTEE IV, 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
AND 

GAZETTEER. 

(Tables VIII and IX) 


The State is sub divided into 5 parganas, the main statistics of 
which are given below — 


Parg-ina 

1 Area in 

Vil- 

lages 

Population 

(1901) 

Cultivated 

Akea 

For a 
Normal 

mi?es 

Acres 

Total 

Irn 

gated 

Revenue 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Bhabra 

195 

125,440 

64 

14.643 

20,259 

130 

15,000 

Chindpur 

163 

103,600 

39 

5,538 

3,244 

5 

4 000 

Chhaktala 

134 

85,760 

59 

5,515 

9 948 

75 

6,000 

NSnpur 

104 

66,560 

29 

4,727 

9,406 

20 

6,000 

Rath 

237 

132,083 

134 

19,762 

23,072 

52 

12,000 

Total 

836 

535,4)3 

1 (->) 
325 

50,185 

70.929 


43,000 


GAZETTEER 

All, pargana Rath — Is a village situated 8 miles south of Ali- 
Rajpur in N and 74°26' E Formerly it was the capital ot 

the State and still possesses some remains of an old fortress, said to 
have been built by Rana Anand Dev The annual Dasahra 
festival is celebrated here Population (1901) 53 persons , males 
27, females 26 , occupied houses 10. 

Ali-R&IP'U.r Town, Bhabra. — The chief town of the 

State known locally as Rajpur. It stands 977 feet above the sea 
in Lat 22 17 N , and Long 74°27' E , 120 miles south west of 
Indore Population (1901) 3,954 persons, males 2,059, females 

1,895. Constitution Hindus, 2 346, Jams, 104, Musalmans, 927 
Animisls 577, occupied houses, 601 This town was made the 
capital in about AD 1800 by Masafir Makrani, when he was 
Diwan (minister) to Ranii Pratap Singh, in place of the old capital 
of Ah. A State guest house, a saiai, aschool, a public libraiy, a jail, 
a hospital and a Bribsh post office are situated m the town. The 
town is 55 miles by country track from the Dohad station of the 
Ratlam-Godhra line and 27 fiom Kukshi on the metalled road from 
Barwnni to Dhar and Mhow. 

(a) Since the census of 1901 eighteen more villages hive been brought upon 
the Kegister, 
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Amba dabhen, pargana Chandpur.— A village situated in 
22° 20' N and 74°-8' E , 18 miles west of Ah-Rajpur. It is the head- 
quarters of the pargatia and of the thana of the same name 
Population (1901) 59 persons , males 28, females 31 , occupied 
houses, 9 

AmbU0i, pargana Rath —A village situated m 22°25' N. and 
74°25' E , 10 miles noith of All Rajpur A weekly maiket is held 
here and is noted for its maliiiff and nee trade Population (1901) 
672 persons , males 361, females, 311 , occupied houses 121 
Amkhut, pargana Chandpur — A village situated m 22° 28' N 
74“-17' E , 16 miles north west of Ah-Rajpur It contains a station 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission Population (1901) 336 
peisons , males 203, females 133, occupied houses 62 
Anandgaon, Rath — A big village situated in 22°11 

N and74'‘22' E The^afel of this village has the privilege of making 
the ttka on the Kana of AJi-Rajpur at his succession Population 
(1901) 309 persons, males 171, females 138, occupied houses 60. 

Bardala, Rath — A village situated m 22‘’13 N and 

74‘’16' E , 6 miles south-west of Ah-Rajpur and contains some 
archaeological remains Population (1901) 293 persons , males 144, 
females 149, occupied houses 59 „ 

Barzer, pargana Bhabra — A village situated in 22° 35, N and 
74°16-E , 7 miles north-west of Bhabra It was formerly the head- 
quarters of the pargana of the same name Population (1901) 
967 persons, males 493, females 474 , occupied houses 66 

BhSbra, pargana Bhabra — Is the headquarters of the pargana 
of the same name situated in 22°30, N and 74®22 E , 21 miles 
north of Ah Rajpur. This place was plundered by the Bhils and 
Makranis during the Bhil rising of 1S83 It is 22 miles distant -from 
Dohad, the nearest railway station on the Godhra-Ratlam Section of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Population (1901) 
659 persons , males 384, females 275 , occupied houses 31 There 
are a school and a hospital in the village 
Chhaktala, pargana Chhakatala — Headquarters of the pargana 
of the same name situated in 22°7'N , and74°12' E , 24 miles south 
AIi-Eajpur. This place was looted during the Bhil rising of 1883 
Population (1901) 222 persons , males 109, females 113 , occupied 
houses 28 

Chandpur, iiai'goiia Chandpur— -Headquaiteis of the pat gana 
of the same nkme situated in 22°22' N , 74°17' E , 10 miles north- 
west of Ah-Rajpur Population (1901) 425 persons, males 224, 
females 201 occupied houses 83 

Kahbel, pargana Rath — A village situated in 22°ll'N. and 
74°16' E„ 8 miles south west of Ah-Rajpur it is ^ place of some 
archeological interest Population (1901) 31 persons , males 17, 
females 14, occupied houses 9 
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Khandala, pargana Rath —A big village situated in 22°16 'N 
and 74'’20'E , 5 nules west of Ah-Rajpur The patel of this 
village has the privilege of making the ttka on the Rana of Ali-Raj 
pur Population (I90l) 463 persons , males 217, females 246, 
occupied houses 107 

Khatali, pargana Nanpui — A village situated in 22°2l' N 
and 74°36 'E , 10 miles north-east of AIi-Rajpur on the banks of 
Hatni nvei, a tiibutarv of the Narbada It is the headquarters 
of a thana and has & pakla sarai Population (1901) 365 peisons , 
males 196 , females 169 , occupied houses 67, 

Malwai, pargana Rath — A village situated in 22“16 'N. and 
74°-22 E , 2 miles south of Ah Rajpur It possesses some old 
temples and wells Population (1901) 143 peisons , males 73, 
females 70 , occupied houses 1 5 

Mothl-pol, pargana Bhabra —A village situated in 22°30, 
N and 74°19 'E., 5 miles west of Bhabra It contains the remains 
of an old fort. Population (1901) 94 persons , males 37 , females 
57 , occupied houses, 19 

NSltipur, Nanpur -“The headquaitersof the pargana 

of the same name situated 22°16' N , and 74°32' E , 10 miles 
ea^t of Ah-Rajpur. It was a scene of a fearful contest and plunder 
during the Bhil rising of 1883 Population (1901) 845 peisons, 
males 443 females, 402 , occupied houses 90. 

Phtllmal, pargana Chhaktala — A village situated in 22°lT N. 
and 74°10' E , 18 miles south-west of All Rajpur. It is a place 
of some historical interest. It was the seat of a separata Thakurat 
until 1883, when Jit Singh, aggrieved at the selection of Bijai 
Singh to the chiefship of AlrRajpur instead of himself, joined 
the dacoit leaders Chhitu and Bhawan and raised a rebellion 
He fled and the estate was annexed Population (1901) 230 
persons, males 105, females 125 ; occupied houses 29 

Rollgaon, pargana Bhabra — A village situated m 22°29' N, 
and 74“26' E , 16 miles north of Ali-Rajpur It contains remains 
of old temples andwells Population (1901) 205 persons, males 
110, females 95 , occupied houses 24 

pargana Chhaktala — A village and former headquarters 
of the pargana situated m 22'’6' N and 74°'27' E , 16 
miles south of Ali-Rajpur Population (1901) 140 persons , males 
78, females 62 , occupied houses, 34 

Sorwa, pargana Rath — ^A village situated in 22°9' N and 
74'’26' E , 6 miles south of All -Rajpur It is a place of soma 
historical interest, being the place where a skirmish took place 
between the rebel Makranis and the Malwa Bhil Corps and 
Central India Horse m 1883, in which the famous Makrani 
leader, Dad Muhammad, was killed Population (1901) 773 persons, 
males 409 , females 364 . occupied houses 229 
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Tokria JhiX&H, pargana Bhabra — A village former] y the . 
residence of Bhawan Tarvi, a leader of the Bhil rebels m 1883 
Population (1901) 265 persons, males 123, females 142 , occupied 
houses 63 

Umra.ll, pargana Rath — A village situated 22°5' N and 
78°'18 'E , 10 miles south of Ali-Rajpur It is noted for its cattle 
trade Population (1901) 466 persons, males 261, females 205, 
occupied houses 80 

WSilpur, paigana Rath — A village situated 22°9' N and 
74^27 E , south-east of All Rajpur It was formeily the head- 
quarters of the pargana Population (1901) 289 persons , males 
150, females 139, occupied houses 93 

Zeiran, pargana Bhabra— A village situated in 22°36' N, and 
74° 28' E , 6 miles in the east of Bhabia Population (1901) 177 
persons, males 83, females 94, occupied houses 15 
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Translation of an Engagement entered into by Mosapir, 
Jemadar of Mekranees, with the Honourable Company, 
1818 

I, MosAriR, Jemadar of Melaanees, engage that I will not, as 
long as I am at Raj pore in the service of the Rajali of Allee, keep 
with me, m mj' service more than 50 Mekranee sepahees , that 
Bhabra shall be given up to Kesiee Sing , and that in exchange foi 
the fixed sum of Rupees 20,000 tribute to Dhar, the exact amount 
of the taxes of the Raj of Allee as collected by me shall be given up 
to the Government of Dhar , that the charge of keeping the road 
through the Raj of Mlee free from the danger of plunderers belongs 
to ^me , and that without the orders of the Honouiable Company, 
I will on no account maintain any inteicourse with other Rajahs. 

I have therefore subscribed to the above Article of Agreement m 
order that it may remain binding tor the future 

Wnifet? on the 9th of Su-f/ut of the yem 1234 of the Hijra 
cotic&ponding with 8th Deccmbc) , A D 1818 * 


Sealed by MOS\FIR 




GLOSSARY. 


N B —ONLV lMPOrT\MT WOKDS NOT LXPLAINED IN THE TE'T OR n\ 

THE CONIENT ARE DE \LT WITH. 

ABBRICVIATlONb A, Arabic A I*, Arabic and Perwaii IT, Hindi, 

M , Jln-'ilhi P I PeiBinn f>kt , Ransknt, Cor Corruption 

A 

AfekaU [P from 51= water ] Thebnainesnof dlEUying(3tionB) \/'iter8 Now 
a tpohaioal term for Excise 

Abpashl— [P from = water, 23a'.?i=si)rinkliflg ] 'Ipchnicai tciio foi inipatcd 
land 

Adalat -[A fromndJ = doing jnitice ] A law touit Sadi udolutB Chief Court , 
= Criminal Couit , tliwam nddlnt cs Civil Couil 
Adan— [H] QaiJen land which is both nnnured and irrigatod, md used 
m Malwa chiefly for poppy 

Akhaia [H ] a band, assombly, class, oi party , a pHce foi wieatling mut 
other sports 

Akbatu — [Skt cor of alshmja friftya, tlio Immotlsl 3i(l ] The Srd of tho 
^ light hall of the Hindu month F/,t 53/ /j (Apiil May) It is the most 

important day of the agriculturist’s year when operatiouB in the 
fields recommence It is also the supposed day of the creation 
Aaaavasya — [Skt nmn=. together, lav^to dwell] The day of new moon oi 
conjunction of snn inj moon 

Ainin— [A Ut a trustworthy person, from rtni(7»=tru8t ] An official iu 
charge of a revenue unit, such as a Paigana fa ) or aiiothaal deputecl 
for any spcoi il puiposo, 

Angarkha— [Skt an? » body and ra/is?i = to protect] A long coat or tunto 
fastened hy Hindus to the right and Muhammadans to the left of 
the chest (-Set Ohapkan) 

Apia Varga,”— [M from fekt opf(r = related and tnijnciaolnsB ] Those of the 
I same class A technionl expression for blood relations of a 
Chief, etc. 

A$a 3211 .—[A plural of a name,] Asam was the heading to the first 
column in the register of cultivatois names, whence oiami an individual 
W'hose name was in the register , now an ordinary term applied to any 
cultivator. 

And, Aut.— [H tivd 01 «d = a roller used foi bieaking clods, a plough, from 
= pulling ] A “ plough ” of land a revenue unit for the assess- 
ment of revenue, about 20 bighfii, (16 awes) [See Halbandl) 
Ayurvedic —[Skt. from ayw vtda The safllcd text dealing with the art of 
llfnlmg ] The Hindu School of Medicine [Ste Yunanl) 


Balam.— [H from haiu =a pole ] A spear of great length used by Maialliaa 

Bando-bast — [P iu=flxlng]'" Land revenue settlement and assessment of 

holdings. 


Baolfi— ’[S from Skt eai’ian a hole and ijapi=a hole of oblong shape ] A deep 
well of oblong form with steps leading down to the water and often 
loggie or galleries In the sides where travellers can rest,] 
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’Q—oontd 

-rH ha.d fiom Skt 6«i=to enclose ] Tochnicil term for manured Und 
or garden land close to a dwelling and fenced off , a home stead 
Bardi — [H ?)fli(i!=pebble ] Stony soil 

Barsir — [P = bearer ] A substitute who acts for a Silladar { <1. f ) 
sowar In Native States when a Sillada) is loo old to work, ht 
continnes in many caaea, to hold his post thiough a lioi jdr whom he 
pays and equips {see Blochniann-ji«/i i-ALlatt I,S9 ) 

Batai— [H from &kt Inf »= to divide] Shaiing a pioduco between landoiv nei 
and cnltivatoi , a produce tent 

Batotri —See Batai 

Beda— [H from&U »es7rf = sm rounding] A body of irrogular troops used ns 
police 

Begam— [Turk! ] Female title correBponding to Beg The consorts of 
Nawibs are styled Bcgama 

Befiar — [P “ without and gUi = loj , work ] Impressment, corvee, or forced 

laboui without pay In Maratlm States is the ordinary term for the 
woik done hy ullage servants especnlly the ialai or messenger. 
Bhag — [H,] Duision of crops between cultivator and hndlord 
Bhatari -[H bWo» “ metal ] A hard rocky soil 

Bliet — [H lit •= meeting ] Technical teim for cesses levied on land revenue" 
devoted to paying patwath and othei village officials Originally it 
was a gift presented by an inlerior to a supenoi when the latter visited 
lus village *' 

Bhlbahuka — [btt WuksJKisalms] A religious mendicant 
Bhoja — I =a ] Technical teim for a weight of 24 DhariS (Q » ) 
I or 120 seers (240 lbs ) , it is used largely m the opium and cotton 

Bojha — ) tiade 

Biglta — [H. flora Skt iijiaJi.] Aland measure very variable in different parts 
of Central India On an aveTag0=| aoie {Sec Blochmann) Atn i Akbat % , 
II, 61-62) 

Bir —[If iet a = an enclosure ] Technioal term foi a glass reserve 
Biyai— [H from one appointed to weigh grain] A weighing tax usuallj 

paid ad valofeni, 

Budki — [H 1 Neman dialect w Old for an oj 7u or well in a nUla, 

C 

Caste — [Foitugnesc casta, a race ] The gradations of Hindu oocial rank 
Ohabutra— [H from Skt ckafter a a platform] Technical term foi a ouatoms 
office {Si 6 Naka). 

Chakrana — [IT (!7Mitffr = aBeivaut ] Grants of revonno free land to servants 
ind ol hers in lieu of salary 

Chanda.— [P ht how much ? ] A subscription , .a fund maintained by monthly 
deductions tiom a man’s pay 

ChaDkau — [H fiornTmii or Mnghal source] Along coat of cassock like 
shipe fastened by Hindus on the light and Muhammadans on tho 
left of tho chest with stiings 

Chavnoi — ] [H. c7ia/na = grase.] Village common grazing lands as distinct 

CharokhaV — i from tni or lOBotves, , 

Chaukldar — [II for chnuR, a place where foui loads meet ] A village 
watchman or iircgnlat policeman one m charge of a thaitil 
or outpost, 
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C-cmiti, 

Chaudhan — [sfet thalio tlat in,ht lhebearerofa<liecns»e one in authority] 
The headman of a village, dktriot cnnmiumty or craft 
Chautll — [H end M lit « i ] Tlio Marritln^ claimed cluiviU or 26 per cent of 
the a'lseflscd i evenoe of the diatnctB they ovenan at firvt ns hitch 
mail, but filterwards at a right 'Ihe revenues were thus appro 
pritted , chnuth or ^ (2» per cent ) neiit to the Tcsliwa ns head of 
the State, and wta oalled njhahati , the remaiudei was called 
MoMsa (.9 i’) 

Chib — [H = slime ] Crude opium 

Chlbni — [H. fiom = slime] Loamy soil, stiiE black cotton soil 
ChltniS — ^ ®'nd H = L.htihi (ifltti, a writei of notes.] A secretaiy , 

O'- u ally the seoiefcary or oflicial dealing with politiotl matters In 
a liaiithi Daibiir 

Choga — [ru'/a ] A long dressing gown like coit 

D 

Daffadar —[A P from iltf/'u^prorentlog.] A sergeant m the army oi police, 
in Civil eniplov, a superior among gnaids, peons, etc 
Dagla — [H ] Platform raised 10 to 12 foet above the ground from which crops 
are watched 

Da'& — [H lit = transpoit by relays ] The postal arrangements , travelling by 
stages 

Dalai —[A lit one who directs oi gmdes] A hioker, auclioneoi or coniwis 
sion agent 

Danai — [U ] Dues 01 percentage paid to village othcinls and others 
Darabdai* ~[A “the bolder of a thtii or position of impoitanco ] A noble oi 
Jagirdai kv) 

Darbar — [P =a dwelling ] Used in two senses— (a) Darlm, the administration 
of a Native State, (li) dnihar, an nsscmhlage < <? , Gwalior jDiib'u 
or State of Gwalior and Dasalua i/uitm/, the yeaily assemblage 
at the Dasahra festival, also ZTurtii (kirtiar= Chief’s own ofhee, 
HtjihUr t SOT “minister’s ofBoP, open court 
DaVOgah-— [P audH from Turk! J A superintendent, of excise police etc 
Dasahra— [H fiom Skt from «= ten, and fwr “removing, 1 c leinovm'j 
the ten ( sins ) ] Is field on 10th Sttdi of Aiwin (September 
Ootober ) It Is an important festival with Rajputs and Mar'ith'is, 
being especially affected by the maitlal castes It commemo 
rates the day on w'hiob Banja marched against K'uaua on the 
10th day after he woishipped J)i7>ga whence this feast is also 
called the CSrrS-PtflB, On account of Hama’s viotoiy, gamed 
aftei an appeal to this goddess, the 10th day is also called the 
V jauddisnii or 10th of victory Its real iiuportaiice, however, 
lay m the fact that it fell at the end of the rains when the 
wairior class lecommeneed their forays and raids 
Devasthan— [H from Skt dePo:=a god, it/iSn, “ a plaoe ] Girnts for the 
up-koep of a temple made in land or cash 

Dhal — [H. lit a shield ] Technical name among Maiathas for the fecate flag 
as flown on forts and before public offices 
Diiari — [H ] A weight of 5 seers ( 10 lbs ) 

Dbarmada — | [H from Bkt dharma = religion ] Eeligions gifis and 

Dharmadaya — • i bequests. 
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Dliarainshn,la-[H A piow edifice] rout I.oum, for ^^a) fiicrB, ycneraHy 
built by rich men ai an act o£ chanty oi lucly 
Diwah— [W fioni KUt dip, I alth , a row of lamps ] The aiihimn festival held 
on tlio last tivo diys of the dark h ilf ( /Wj ) oE laiyiii ( ''optomber- 
October) and the neiv moon ol kmhk ( October Noveinbei) It 
lasts from the 1 !th or dhan t,„yuil,idii (“ l3tli oE ivcaUli ”) oi the 
Itih called harO'k ,,1iatmdashi (' 14th ot N ii tk ” ) , m couiiiu inoi it 
mg the slaying of the demon Nnrak by \lshnu, to the Ibuin-dtiiiiiio 
the day of the new moon which is sacud to \auin, tho God of 
the lower legioiis 

DlWan.~[P A =. I registei m accimiit ] The miinstor ot n State 
Diwau— ([fikt rf«ini«i(--god like ] A title home by Eajputa , capoiiaUy 
Dimaa— I common in Eastei u Central India, among Biimlelris 
Doab — [P = I-'™ = "ider ] Tho land lying bel ween any two nvtra 

Dofasll —[A f/rd =- haivest liom /« I •= cutting ] Land licainig two (dn) 
01 ops in the year 

Dusai* — [H 1 Land sown twice Sun daiai, land sown Cr«t with san and then 
poppy , ured dium with nr, id and poppy, and so on, 

F 

FadnJfl — [Fiwn P /iirdmifu, a writer of etatements ] A Mar'itiri term foi 
the huanoe minister or Aocountaul General 
Pasl —I A fad •= cutting a harvest ] The harvest d,i fn\h = land bowing two 
crops lu one year e 

FauJdar—fP =commandQr of on army (Antj) ] Used adjoetively in fimjddri 
nddlat, a Onnivnal Court 

Q 

Gaddi — [H A cushion ] The tlirono A native Chief is said to “ succeed to 
the ijnddi ” 

Gamoth — [H mmian = going] The penpatetio village piiest and astrologei 
who attends village ceiemoiiios 

Garh — i, [H 1 A fort on a lull as distme t fiom / ot, a Fortified town or strong. 
Gaihl— I hold ou a plain Oirilusaamall fort 

Gaii^adda— [H from ffSiusa cart and i>ddi = n, ooVeotinn, oi eonoonrsc ] A 
place where market carta assemble, usually in I be centre of a town. 
Ghat — [H from Skt ghathaf - oat ] A cutting or pass in tho hills , a landing 
atage on a river or tank, a bathing place with btepe 
Ghl— [H from fikt pfnlAi ] Clarified butter produced by boiling it 
Girdawar - [P one who patrols ] A lovenue mspcetoi who supcrviRe 
iiid o'hc’s 

Goclown — [i-logu jM.J’Siii CO riipied from jefi . i] Aw r^l in sr, « q ojuin 
golown idiere tho Go (Tiiinil ec k'-ai. Tiiiiintaim d 
Qiasaia— [H ’h»-a moMhO l ] Ong.irl'\ r% i .s a teiin nii|illc 1 to 1 ind 
g' c to ehai'i bir a d rol pious nbjpi f" Lde i w e "pplir 1 lo 
r’-Tts of laud mode lo ( > lets of ' rdt'u faiu Ij In ii " 18Ui an! 
IJrh PI r.turj it i" pp' ed to the hlfu k iiia 1 li ,io(l i / m ireiidnig 
It ipiiils who had bw oi-t(d Iiom tl" r pOiHrijlonb uv lliij 
Mala las am' arl r lb„so pae,i won i, ’led Ci .7, ,i s or Out i , , 
iSte Tod — Riijantluiii i 176 (J Maloolm yfemou of Ointmt India, 
1, 308 Porba’a But Mala 1, 186), 

Gutnailhta — [P one appomtsd, Ol sot over,] An agent, oveiaQor, oi Biipcrm- 
tandeut 

Gur S. trOin SUt, gH) augai ] Htulassesi, 
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H 

Halbandi — [H lud^ i iilouKh, ?i<ni/?( = c>iUiiiato ] AaseBRincnt liy the i>Ioiigh 
ol land, iboul 25 highas or Ih lorca t^Sn Aud ) 

Hall— [A hul = pitsent*] Lit “ nha'- is omrent ” , a general teim loi 
local 8tnte coinage, e g , huZoi hah, Ugjain hah 
Hamal— [A one who tames ] 'lodimcal name for the man who Lnciicls 
Milwa opmin 

Hak— ITA right.] reri]ni8itc8 paid to Villigp (.nitmls Siith as to nalJi 
Haq — 1 hahitBjho, ^ ’ 


■= work ] A mesaoiiger, cspctially (hi 


Hat — [ R fiom fikt hnitn ] A raarktt held on a lixod d ly oi Hit week 
Havildar-[P li«!<dl«/7fl,=hol,lei of an Olliie of tins!] A subordinate 
revenue oflicei who n-sistnin tollcti mg land loicniit, incase 
svhore this IS paid in kind he wuttlicB the crops until the Si ito 
shaic IB paid. 


Hljri— [A «beparation] Miihamniadan era The first jeai dates fiotii the 
flight of Mnhamimd, the tra commenced on Kith July 032 A JJ 
Holi-[Skt Iwim] The great spiing festival held at the vernal equinox 
dming the ten days piecedmg the lull moon of ThalgSn Mar), 
It is only observe 1, ns a mlo. on the lust Sdays, however 
Huzur -[A the prcbeiite] Used in reference to the Cliiei’s own Ofliee or 
Couit, c g Bvsur Oarlai, Husvi adalal , Jhtsfi, /ahstl , the homo 
diatilot 


I 


Id — [A =thnt which reourts] A letnirent festival ccpeelally theJif td f!/i or 
festival of bieskiug the fast held at the end of Jtumtdnon llic new moon 
of bfumdl 


IJara [A ym^roiiipensatcd ] A farm or lease of the levemics of a vitlago or 
district Idaradar, fsimer of the re\enue“ 

Ilaka — [A lit = relation or connection ] A dietnet, tiact or estate One in 
possession is ualled nn %lnicdm 

Inam — [A 1 gift from a superior ] Land grant free liom revenue pv\inent 

Istimrari — [A lit «= continuing, from mm = to keep on, pn servo] Land 
held on a permanent lease for winch -r h\od quit rout is paid 
J 

Jagir— I fr from JUS =p!ace, 1711= to hold! An ns'-igrimcnl of land hold 

Jagll dar - ) ondcr various < ouditrons, but nsn illy requiring payment of a 
certain peioentnge of the revenues, or the porforiiuiice of 
oeitaiu feudal servlets (.Ski Zabta) 

JonaabaTlda-[A ;/mm=l8nd tax] The “rent roll" The assessed reverrne 
demand of a district, 

Jamadar — [A AP from an aggiegato ] One commard ng a body of 
men in the ainiy , an oflieer nextin rank to isulaihdai (eiptiun), 
in civil employ , a hcidman among forest, customs etc, guards 
peons, and the like 


JftDama-iasblBain.-EH fiomSkt] The name gnen to a man at his birth 
ijunama') in aeoordanec with the constellation (liisht) 
ol the /odiae under which be was bom. It is used In 
coiemonials His ordinary appellation is aalled the 
holtd uam 


JoripaiUa — (P. and II from P rnrin^goldcn and H ynffu = a flag ] The 
licnnon oi strenmei atluchod to the grand ensign of the PesliwI 
Tile ilglit to carry this jiennon Was eonfdiud as a high honour on 
the I’eshws's genorils 
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K 

Kabuliat.— [A jjJjiiZ-^ncknow lodgment ] The -lokiioi^ledgment or icoepnnco 
of the terms of a lei'-e or agreement given hy caUivatora 
Kachahn — [H fiom &kt to?itii=cvil, 7m/i”=iemoTiDg ] A Couitof 
any office 

Kachcha — [H nw, immntme ] Opposite of Pakka (4 « ) applied lo all 
tompniary Btrnctuies etc A mud house, unraetiilipd road or 
wooden bridge is iiilichi 

Kad-dhap — [H ;md«=e*treme linoB, /Zfiap=gne=smg ] A term applied t 
the lOugh siiivey methods employed by the Maratii'is 
Kaldar — [P -mined ] The British rupee, etc , with milled edges 
Kafnasdar — [M coi of if nwawndS/ —collector from Iimnm'iue—to earn ] The 
official in charge of the revanne subdivision called a AnmilsdSn 
prnyana, ortahnl 

Kamdar — [H and P iom work, noi— doer] An agent oi manager of a small 
Stale or Estate, who assists a Thakui in ni magiiig Ins laud 
Kan-kut— [H ia/tand lut to appraise ] The method of nppidismg the valui. 

of a standing crop , an eye estimate of the levenue due on any field 
KanuPgO — [P a speaker (jo) of lules (kiJnan) J A itveuue official who super 
vises the pafwai is, 

K&rbh&Vi”— } ^ minister or manager of a htate, 

Karkhana.— fP A5r=work, fliuia —house] A workshop More oommouly 
used as the teolmioal name for the department dealing with ir 
native chief's, stables, caulages, commissariat, etc 
Kaaba —[a ] Teohmcal evpres'ion for a native town adiolning a British Station 
< g Kasha Sehoie as distinct from ChnSom hehore 
Khad blij — [H lit -food and seed ] Loans in cash and kind made to cultivators 
for theii subsistence and the planting of their fields 
Khal — [H —below ] A Nala (a » ) or water course, Usually with steep banks 
Kkalaa — [P fiom fltaltea — pmo, genuine.] Lands administered by the Barb'ir 
direct, and not given on farm, in jagii , etc 
Kbam tahsil — fP lliSm = immature] A or distiiot managed by the 
DarWi directly (5ce Khalsa) Ordinarily applied, however, 
to undeveloped or Immatme tracts which no ijuiaiUt will 
take on faim 

Kbasgl.— fp = particular, special ] Teim applied to lands of which the 

revenues form the Chief's privy purse , olso to the palace and 
entourage of a Chief Khasginala — official in charge of the hhasgi 
Kharif — [A Autumn] The autumn agricultural season (May to October) 
Hbillat “[A lit ='■ what a man strips from his person ’’] A dress o" honour 
presented on a oeremonial occasion, or ns n reward The term 
13 now applied to almost any ceienioni il gift even to a cash pay- 
ment Its origin IS shewn by the derivation 
Khotar — l [II ihot ■= a farmei or renter of village ] Term applied— («) a 
Kothar r synonym of Khalaa (j u ), (6 ) certain perquisites given to 
KflOtl ) patuati andothcis 

I [A iila—a fort ] One in charge of a foil, a suboidinato leveime 
Kiledar — ) official 

Kitsall i,H flam Bkt karshal, — one who ploughs] An agnouUurist oi a 
cnltintor as distinct fiom a eamiiidur or landholder 
Kist— [A a division] An instalment of the revenue demand, payable on a 
fi^ed date 
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L 


Ijambardar — ft mimlitr] Oue who assists in collecting the 

revenue , the heailniuii ot a villigc 

M 


Maliate>— lit “-i gfi'iit man ] Ono who farms a Tillage , stands EtoiiiUv 
lor a cultmtor («< Tipdar) 

Mahal — [A liom ninW-=aHghtiiig fiom a 3ouriioy.] A palace , snbtliviBioii of 
a tnrkar under the Mughals , ward of a city Plnrnl is miihSl 
Maletru — [II] tlinirlgnted Isncl of the blaclc cotton soil class, 

Manban ~[H from Stt »»un=iespeot ] One entitled to lecoiTc ttrHin 
ceremonial honoins in daihilt , a noble of the State 
Manotldar — [H from 6kt 7nBiiit"=satisfaction ] One who stands aecuiitj 
^1 the due payment of tlio land revenue by a onltivitor {Si $ 

Tipdar) 

Mantra — [fiLt ] A myatio verse, spell or incantation 
Mansab —[A =olhoe ] Tenn foi lank and titles conferred by the Mughal 
Emperors Miiutaldar =• a mamal) holder {Set, 3 II A S-189fi, 
610) 

Maratha — [M ] The oilgin of the name Is not certain It may be either i 
contraction of AInha rashtm, j e , people from Mahnrlshtra or the 
Deooau which seems most likely , or jlfnJio iBtliu i t gjeat chariot 
lighters, or from mhai the name of a race {Sec Bombay 
Ga/setteeis Vol I pt u-l4d) The term Maratha is used by 
lbs English to describe all who speak Mar'ithi dialects whether 
Brahmans, Kshatnjas or Sudras Btiiotly speaking it applies only 
to the Kshatriya section of the Marithi speaking community, 
t g , the Ponwirs of Dh'ir and Eenfiis and Sindlila arc Marltlns, 
bnt Holkai, who is of Ehangai caste, is not 


Marwarj — [H ] One from AlaiwSi in R'ljputana A generic term for the 
nieiolnnt class of Central India who are chiefly Mirwans 
MaulVl —[A from wtla «« propinquity, refcrilng to the document given to a 
manumitted slave, It thus came to moan patronage in letters, 
of learned men, etc ] A lenined man, doctor of Muhamtoadan 
law (See SoUon Jolson under Moolah) 

MokaSa — [M from A, tnopuatlii =< a place wheie dues are collected] The 
technical term for the 75 per cent of the revenues remaining after 
deduction of Ohautk (2< v) It was usually assigned to the 
Peshwa’s vassals (See Grant Dnfl, Hutory oj the Mahiattaa, I 386) 


MohatatOim — j [A muhtnmim from muhtam <= solicitous, anxious ] An 
Motamira. — i agent, representative, or a superintendent 
Momin —[A OTi4OTi/i=>a believer ] A Muhammadan wcavei {See Salvi) 
Mxiafi —[A from o/u — absolution ] A grant of land free from all obligations 
as to pajTucnt of tiibute, service, etc 

[A from flnjol=action, effect, dominion ] A form of tenure 
r similar to }5gif , the muSmlSdui s oi holders of these estates 
^ usually pay Tanka fa. w ) or tribute 


Muamla r* 
Muamladar - 


Muharir— [A fiom /i(ir=.wnting ] A writer or clerk 
Mukhtar— [A lit = chosen ] An agent, a enstoms house official 
Munshl — [A from ins;i«= to educate, a secretary ] Any educated Muhammad- 
an , a title of clerks, Muhammadan and Kayasth, who usually 
know Urdu and Persian (See Pandit) 


Manslf — [A Wi.^==half, w5/=gustice ] A Judge in a Civil Court, 
htustajir.— [A ] The holder of an Ijara (a » ) or farm of the revenues 
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Kaib“[W ■“Hilepnty] U pil in exinOBsroni nirh ifl »».?< iJtiHhn 

Naik— fn = ■> Icnlei ] Hendinm of ccitun BUiI tnbf'i , n 

pctly uHicial civil oi unlit iiy (coiporal) 

Naka— [H a point nlieio tivo or more ro ids meet ] A niitoms, police or otlier 
post 

Nakshatl’a — [Skt] An asteiirfm m the moon’a pith Ml ngiu iiltin il open™ 
tiona are rtgnlited hy the Nalsluiha^ of iiluch thrio arc 27 lu n 
yeai (AVr Indole btrte Gn/elteor Aiiponrli\ B ) 

Nala — [II ] A water comae , not iieoesaanly dry ( ,Vee Kha,l. ) 

Nanabardar ~Se, Lamtoardar 

Wazafana ■“[•'I “ a votive offering] Technioal term foi the siicreHsioa 

diiCB paid to 1 BurPiam Daibai, or to the British Ooitrumont 
Otigiually a gift from an iiifciioT to a supeiior 
Nazim — 1 [A One who arniiges or organ ista] Tlie oflionl’in charge of a 

Nlzamat — 1 lummat, a revenue unit coircapouding to a Division, 

O 

Orhl — [H. Oiha •= a brook or channel ] A well situated on the edge of n broolr, 
water course or tank which is fed by a channel leading from the watci 
Biniply to the bottom of the oihi, 

P 

Padarakh ~[H fiom Skt pa^ncjliyas* offering to a Biahman ] A religious^ 
bequest of oasb or land, 

Paga,— [M ht A body of horso uiulei one commander ] The cavalry body. 

guard of a Marath'i Chief, regiments specially connected with the 
aaleguaid of a Chief, ragim, commander of a pSga 
Pagras ~[M, fiom H. paghama «= to extend ] Vagias tenure is atenure com" 
menced on easy terms to induce cultivators to break new soil and 
extend cultivation The rates are slowly raised, 

FagrI — [n ] a made up head dress (Sw Safa ) 

Pakka — [H npe ] Applied to anything of a permanent nature, as a stone or 
brick house, metalled load, or Iron bridge, etc fiSoe Kachohft) 
Pakki Ohlthi.— [H Ut mature or countersigned note ] A cheque issued in 
the name of the higher controlling antliority authorising 
payment from a State treasuiy 

Panobayat —[H » council of five (pSjiah) elders ] A couneil of the chief 
men of a village or caste community , any similar council or 
committee 

Pandit — [H fiom Ski =- i teamed man ] A feanskiit bcholai , title of address 
tor Bi ibm ins 

Pardanasbm—[P lit ==- seated hehmd a curtain} Secluded, the ordinary 
teiin for women who aie secluded in a sanaiui or harem, 
Pargana~[II fromSU paiynn — to reckon up] A revenue and liscul unit 
couesponding to a Bntigh ialml , the sub division of a luhah 
Papsal.— [n paisa »= pure ] A oclobatp, a holy ra,m The common term for a 
village pneat and astrologer {Sir GamOth ) 

ParWana.— [B an oider,] A permit or pass 

Patel*— [H. from Bkt.iW«54da, by metathesis for pal/ahia, i c , one in charge 
of a pattala or canton. Sse J.A 0 S vn-Sl, B ] Theneadman of a 
village, often an hereditary offioisl {See Oelobrooke's " Bwavs.’’ 
ii, 308 ) . 
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Patta —1 [n Oom si t patfa = a roll, a li^t ] Ihe Idea of a roll or lial ol 
ouKivatinn giadiially gave place to that of a tax or oesa, anil i 
poitlon of a \Ilhige Thence jOTt/o/ai, a holder of Such poilion for 
Patti ~ the revenues of which he was lespousihld Thence puttn caino to 
moan ale iso Paibt oftenmeans a Uv or oeis, e y , Miifhmu piW, 
J school trv, etc 

PatWan — [Ji. from Skt pilhn 10 n l)i=a doei of wilting ] The village loglstoi 
and icoonnte keeper, Riihoulmate to the KanungO (<Z »’ ) 
Payakasht — [ n P pn>ia = a, foot, /Astt = cultivation] Twin foi lind 
belonging to a deserted village of nhich (he cultivating rights 
aie leased to a Uelghbouiing village 

PeshWai =oflioe of peahwi] Technicil term for ceiemonnl rocop 

tioa of Cliiela oto 

PhadnlS [M fiom P awnter of statements,] Marathi title 

foi the finance minister, duct acooiintant or aiidltoi, heieditary 
post la Alaritha States ( Same na Fadnls, (<z » ) 

Pindari [n ] The etymology of tlua woid is unoeitam Malcolm (Central 
India, 1 tS3) dcr'ves it from pendhU an lutovicaciug driiilt aliected 
by the Pmdliis, which was made by fermenting loiiBi Thu, anp 
ports the spelling pendhSil Wilson deiives fiora pOiidha, a bundle 
of straw, 1 t, a foi ager or camp follower Yule and Baiiuett derive 
bom pmdSpauia meaning to follow close by, or pi/tda to 
a Stick, close to IiTine (Indian Aiitiqiiary.1900) suggests p„/id7i3i 

the old name for the tiaot lying along the Narhndii neai Hindi a 
and Nemawai 

Piyat — J[I1 from Skt pia ■= anything diunk ] luigated land I csn 

Pi at- iAbpaahi) ^ 

Potdar —[A P cor of fauta da, from fauta = striped cloth used to make 
money bags] A treasiuer’e assistant, who counts out cash etc 
( Sta Bloohmann, Atti t .iWn/t ii, 10 ) 

Prant — [ Skt ] A revenue unit equivalent to a Division m British India It 
contains several SuballS (2 v ) and is sometimes in chaige of a 
Sal suhah, 

R 

R§;tidS;l'i “[P id/t^road ] Transit duty on all maiohandiso accruing a State 
or passing from one cHstnot to anotliei 

Rabl.— [A spiiug] The spring oiop season, October to Muioh. 

Rais.— [H] A noble, big landholder of position 

Rajput — [H. from Skt. nija ptitm » king’s son ] The fighting class among 
Hindus, applied paitlcnlaily to ccitain well known dasaes snob ae the 
Kothors, Kaobhwahas, Sesodlas etc (iSVi! MCarathaa) 

Rakhad— ([H idHi,= ashes, village sweepings] Laud close to a vUlaae 
Rakhar — ) manured with village letuae ^ 

Rasura— fA ?irMH=whaiisca,tomaiy ] Dues, couitfoc-, oto 
RyotY/ari-[P luari^dcallng with the subject J A ,yofwan eettlenieut 
Id undo with individual cmltn itora diuot, and not thiongh mid- 
dlemen. (Wciiara) ® 

S 

Sadhu -[Skt,=.p,ous j A holy man , zeligiou, moiidleaut 
Sadl-[A^=ch^ct] Used in suil, =Ohmf Court, = Native 


Safa —[A ] A b 
Sagar.~[li fior 


ise cloth twisted loundthe held (>u PagVi) 

Skt sdyaraB^a. sca ] Used ot laigo lakes e y Jagat Bligor 
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Sahukar— from Ski roc! doer ] Kntiro b^nfca^ and money 
lender 

Salwi — [H ] A Hindu’ weaver (ffeo Momin) 

Sam vat — [Skt =a yeai, oi era ] Contiaetion for rU)amn Sammt, the era in 
general use m Central India Its initial year corresponds to B 0 67 
Saiiad — [A> a diploma] A gnnti patent ol deed confiimmg ppeclfio tides oJ 
rights Most Chiefs in JJnndelkand hold on a sannii, 

Sanchur — pliilwi lon^hemp, .-httr-’powdci, hne pieces] Green manure 
made by sowing hemp and ploughing it Into the soil when in 
hovier, Uiad is similarly used and called UiadJm, 

Sarai— [P A palace] Btago»=houso for accomodation of haveners 
SaranjaiQl — [M fromP ht aheglimlng and ending] Teohnicnl MaiatliFi 
expression for jajirr granted on a service teuuie, the holder 
being obliged to support his suveraln with a body of troops 
(See Zabta)' 

Saudar* — [P* »«» =head ] A noble, leader, officer m the army, person ol rank 
Sardeskirmkhl — [H. s«r d8#7nii«f A=Tbe heodman of a province ] Literally 
a tax levied by the w de^hnmKh Inpiaotioa it was an 
assignment of 10 per cent of the assessed revenues of a 
distiiot after chaxith or 25 pci cent had been deducted (sei 
Chautb. and Mokasa) 'Pho claim WHS always ill definer^ 
(hfs Grant Duk-Histmy ofthi ilahtatias, 1,885) 
Sarkar—CP 'tt =bead workman] A sub division of a Subah (2 «) under 
theMugbals It still oUngs in certain tracts c g Saikir Bijugarb 
In Indore State 

Sanshta 1 Oftpor of the Court 

SatX — [H from Skt lit,=a pnro woman, true wife] Euiopeans apply this aaord 
to the act of immolation, but strietly it applies only to tlie poison 
Salta — [n from Ski shaffn=»a bnigain ] Time bai gams, a form of gambling 
lunch in vogue in opium and ootton dealings 
Sawai Janta”* I [P =wbat is oollcoted (jumu) besides (siwai) ] Misoellaneons 
SlWai Jama — I revenue not connected ivith the land 
Sawain — [S iawa IJ] Technical name for tho system folloaved In making 
loans in kind in which l+i(« e Inwerost at 25 percent) is taken 
on settling day 

SS.yai’ — [IT from A iaii ] Ousioms dues The origin of this teimis ouiioiis 
and mtprosUng being due to a confunuu between two Arabic words 
go'ir what 13 current, and sff’t/ t=iemaindcr [ See llubsnn Tulwi 
eoe,y 

Shagll'd peaba — [P shdjbd-- pupil ] Hopendonta’ quarters at a pilace e.o, 
Qoncialterm toi a Chief’s establishment 
Shia“[A shiffs=nsect] PoUowcis of the Mnaalm m sect which eoiiBiders All, 
the aon-ui law of Muhammad, is the rightful successor of the prophet 
The Sluh of PeiBia is the head of this sect (A'o; Sunm) 

Sibaixdl [P. si7i=3, lirtwdi— hound, engaged ] Appaiently de.-jignalod origin- 
»Uj men paid quarterly, Gencial expression foi men who are 
noy Silladar (2. 0 ) 

Sllladar— [A P slMlfuli-dS) shearer of arms] Native trooper, (situ iir) who 
provides his own hor-e and sometimes, arms as well [Sge Sibandl) 
Sjyavu Siftn~[0;. Str=c<^ty The, cold seaBon 
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S — cfljiH 

Suball—C-^] Originally the woid meint a pioTinre i p , the sw of Malw ij 
m Mughal days The officer in charge \\aBatiliBt culled the Stpah 
salai or oommnndei of the foi cep , na the Hnd heoaniB settled ho 
was design ited sahili i suliah, biiA suhalidih This ultimalely con 
traoted m every day use to snbah Native State dislnota aio often 
called suha7t<!, the ofhoinl in charge being ainnlaily termed A wi 
!,uhah 01 head ml ah often holds clinige of a PraHt il » ) containing 
several \ubah'‘ (Si e Blochmann, Ain i AXbai \ 1, 345 ) 

Sutdl— [H easejnent] Pei qniaites such is a Bhart, of the village 

grain etc givon to village seivants 

Sunni— [A The people of the faith] The pievailing seot of Musalmans in 
India whose membera aol nowlodge the first foul kliahtast The 
Sultan of Tiiilvov la head of this sect (Soe Shift) 

T 

Tafasil-— [A ^collection ] The revenue units, which compose a Zllft f? a) ''le 
called iftf/ivfh, the offioor in charge being talimlddi (See Pargana ) 
Takkavi — [A from = strength , a loinfoieemcnt J Technical term for 
loans made to cultuatois to enable them to onltivate, etc 
Taluka — [A from alak=to depend j A revenue division, district, dependency , 
Tanka — [P i‘nnUiiaa;i=pay] Pi oporly spealuiig an aselgnment of part of the 
a rd venues Of a tract m favour of some magnate Ifonr applied to 

cash payments made eitbei as tiibute by teudatoiies or cash grants 
to feudatories by a superior Barbai These fawAas in many oases 
originated as blackmail which was paid to lestram raaraudiag Rij- 
puts from devastating a State 

Tappa— [H lit =a leap, distanoe or range ] A small tract, subdivision of « 
Paigana 

Tauzi — [ A ] A register , technical term for revenue collections 
Tazim— [A lit,=makiiig great ('(rsrtm), honouring] Tho ceicmonml reception 
of a feudatory, or by his Chief The gradations ot such 

receptions are moat minnte and most strictly adliored to 

} [Skt. thallMia = an idol, a god ] Teimot respect applied to 
Bajput landholdeis of a lower status than (hat of inlmg 
chief It means Loid oi Master The holding ot a Tliohiir 
IS called a MiuiSt 

Thekadar— [n tfic7«i=plece work ] A farmer of the revenue , A contractor 
ThanU'-C^ fromSkt <t7i3?ifl=a station, place of standing] Now applied to 
a police station , or revenue subdivision of a Pargana (l v ) It 
originally meant a body of men forming an outpost, later on it 
was transferred to the outpost itself and to amall bolder foits, (Ste 
Blocbniann, Aiit i Aibafi I, 846, n) 

A. thanacUa K the offloial in charge. 

Tipdar— [H tip=note of hand] Ono vvho lends money to cultivators, or 
stands security for the due payment of Ins revenue 

u 

Uharidar —[H. lit onerecewing the balance ittor of the leyenue.] Alandholdei 
who pays tiibute , title of certain JSgtrdSis 
Uiarao,— [P« umia pi of rtTOfi=a noble] A hereditaiy noble oi sardSr of a 
State In Jliabua State there are several families of J7mrao<! 
UnharL— [S form Skt ««7i=heat and ^Sl=Season ] The hot season 
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Vah,ivatdar.--[M homSU i,o«;7^=aaimiT!tration J iuoftidalin Mintiri 
"statBH Huhorillnafcc to the Kamasdar Gi t> ) A petty civil 
Vakil— [A == tepre'ieul'itivo ] The offloial deputed by a Oub'ir to icpiesont ir 
at anothei Ddrb'ir oi with the Political Ageut etc Goneial toiiii tor 
a pleader in the Oouits, who la not a BaiiiBloi at lais 
Vavsliaaan — [H fiom SU w.7/s/tn=a year ] Anmilty paid to P.iahmaiii oi 
for religions objects 

Vatandar— [P untfin^natlve land] One who holds ancestral lauds Ji 
heredituy piopeity VateU nie often so deaignated 
Vazir — [a ] Mimstei of a ( Muhamuadan) btate 

Y 

Vunani — [lit=”Gieeb] Xho iUuflalmin school of medicine derived from the 

Groehs (5eo Ayurvedio) 

Z 

iSabta— [A cwW—that which 13 regulated] Teohmonl term for the quota ol 
horse and foot which feudatories a\eie required to bung into tin 
held (&>i- Jagir, Saranjami ) 

Zamindav — [P aanym, ■= land] A landholder or landlurd, oiutivating 
himself or employing others 

[A a rib] A revenue unit coriospondiiig to the Distiiot in Britip]j 
India It la sub-divided into Tahsils or Parganas 



1 NDE X. 


Ahhtevudion’^ used a)f — in (muimtain) r (nvu)t (tou'n)v village) 


A 

Aba Sahib roiiw'ii, see Sirabliajl Rao 

Abilulh Kbfin, 68, 505 

Abdulla Khrm Uzbek, see Abdulla Kbaii. 

Abdul Ghafia Khan, see Uhalfii Kluln 

Abdul Haltlru Khan, 18<3 

Abdul Hamid Klmn, 183 

Abdul Kailm Khan, 183 

Abdul Majid Khan, 182, 185 

Abdul Ra&hid Khan, 18J 

Abhan Rai ot Boikhsii, 558 

Abhay Singh (Sitamnu), o24 

Abbey Smgh (Hajgarh), 86 

Ahjal Khan, 519 

Abolition of Uansit dues 87, 317, 186, 
824, 358, 400, 523. 

Abul^azl, 221, 494 
Achnl Singh, 116, 170. 

Aohyut Eao, 399, 

Adham Khan Atka, see Adbam Khin 
Koka 

Adhaui Khali Koka, 68, 505 
Adi-Nath, statue of, 164 
Adi Singh, 560 
Adoption sanad, 185, 400, 599 
Adiia-naln (r), 61 

Adwania,ja£it( of, 357,y(7fjf of, 359 
Aga Kaik, 545 

Agai distiict, 397, 098 , pargana, 225 
Agastya Muni, 594, 

Agiu-kula okn, 84 , Rajput, 114, 395, 
396 

Agia-riomU-'i-R^.ad, .90 31 02 65,70 
7'), 76, 95, 103 n;, 10,6, 13!;, 

194, 502, 50) 

Ag'al (0, 5U1 

Agi-enn.i,'- oi //*'/, 86, 107, 103, 116 

229, 317. .323, J5t) 

Agi»l (v;, 70 
AJmV.ilhi, .5, 521, 5,50 
a\'i nauaLrul, <98 
Ahinadiiagai, 6 
Ahnau thah ca Ouiaiai, 501 
Aim (’,), 193 


Aiu-iAkbau, 103, 221,484,493 
Ain-ul-mulk, 5U3 

Ajab Singh (Rnigaili), 85. lib, 117 
Ajab Smgh (Sailliia), 857 
Ajab Smgh (Bniwlnl), 559 
Aiti bison, 230 
Ajaiupuii (t), 71 
Ajai, Sh.atm Smgh of Moula, 359 
Ajmei, 9, 118, 560 , dishict, 51B 
Akbar, 68, 85, 115, 323,397, 497, 408, 
505, 508 

Akbaipur (v) of Dewas, 12, 37, 47 
Akbaipui, (Khalghat) 22C, 605 
Akbarpui, see Bhaynna, 163 
Alnka, 495 

Ala nd.din, 897, 497, 498 
Al-Binlm, 496 

All (v), oil, fortiess at, 597, 598 
Ali-Mohan, see All Rajpiu State 
Ali-Rljpui (t), 611 

All Rajpui Slate, 517,555, 597,-615 
Situation, 5U7, oiigiiioE name, aiea 
andboundaiioSjti , lulls, i5 ,iiveis, ti , 
geology, (5 , botany, 598, fauna, 
climate, ih , lamfall, i6 , liistoiy, 548- 
600, relatives, OpO, title, li, populadnu, 
600-601 , enunieiations, density and 
villages, 600 , religions, 601 , castes, 
tribes, etc i6 Agiieultuie,G02 603, 
classes of soils, 602, opoiatious.ii, tiopa 
llianf and sail, ib , sub&ulniy cioph, 
lb , spices, lb , staple food gi.ams, ib , 
cattle, 603, pasture giounds, li, ma- 
niuing, lb , luigation, ib , wells, ib, 
aieaiiiigated, , talcldi'i,ib, agiicnl- 
tuial population, ih , wages and prices, 
lb , foiests, 693-607 , aits and inanu- 
factuies 607 , commoice and tiacle, 
GO 7 608 , means of communication, 
608 , influence of lailways, ib , 
loads, jS, post, iamine, ib Ad- 
ministration, 609, Chief, lb, depait- 
ments, zb , officiall angnage, ib , ad- 
mimstiative divisions, ib , law and 
justice, zb , finance, ib , rovenne and 
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Lxppiulituie, ih , (oimgp, ih , laud 
i«\ciiut, ih , mi'.ucllaucons ie\enuo, 
tilO , e\CLso, lb, 02)iaiu, ih , hemii 
dingq, , Iiquoi, ih , pubhc woiks.zA , 
nimy, li, jjoliLoaml j iih, ih, cilucatioii, 
ib , raediLii], tb , liosjoitalt. and vaocmi- 
tioii, lb , qniiune, ih Admmi^tiative 
l)msio)i5 and GazcUeei, bll^OlI 
Appondiv A — Engagement, (,1b 
J^Fap of Bai w'uil and All Kaipui States 
Aim, 8J, 110 

Alot (v) , 63, 28, 32 , j'luiffiina, 59, 3, 5, 
225, 332 
Altamsb, 39() 

Alwai, 232, Chief of, 233 
Amaidiis of Panchci, 227 
Amai-bai, 86 

Aniiugaih (v), 51.5, 535, 530, 510,517. 
Amai Singh (Bajgaih), 85 
Amn , Singh (Blrdi), 231 
Aniai Singh, Tlukui, 36.3 
AiuaiSons, lauo of, 600 

Arabn,y,7|/iida; of, 188 
Amin dibboil (v), G12 
Ambui (a), 612 
Arali Kluu, 183, 181 
Amjhwa, 222, 519, 527, Raj'i of, 519, 
522 , Giiism& of, 519 
Amlcbnt (v) , 012 
Amleta, 232, 233, 300 
Anandlvali,, 597 , ue All Rajpui State 
Anincl Deo Bais, 503 
Anancl Deo, Raiu, 597, 598, 611 
Anandgaoii (v), 612 
Anand Rao (Dewas), 11, 12, 309 
Auand Rao (Dbili) I-,, 397, 11— 398 

in— ,400 ’ ' 

Anand Rao (Supa), 9 
Auttiidi Bai, 398 
Anas.(i), 617, .516. 

Andalheia (r), 162 

AnhilffruaPUan, 396, luloia or, tOO. 

(i), 101 

Ainar (Y) , 593, 568, 690 , paiffami, 
590, tank at, 590 
Anna Salub Snpekai, 77. 

Annappina B.ai, 399, 

Anirndh Rao.aec Anand Rao in(Dhar) 
Antanielia (y), 64'>, Uniino of, 525 


Annp Singb (Binvlni) , 559 
Anup Singh (.Jlnbm), 510, 520, >52 
Aijim Singli (Banvlnl), 6,37 
Aijnn Singh (Naisiiighgaih), 118,110 
Aijnn Manila Deya, 49G, 49& 

A&iltj, Thakui of, 75 
- Asriwati (y) , 7o 
Asaayt, battle of, 398 
Amaugzeb, 225, 22C, 227, 235, S21, 
322, 497 

AYfsg uh, 593, 555, 557, 5 58, 504 
Ayla Kblii, 183 
' Aji'il, 5G0 
aVam lliraai, 497 

B 

Bfbaidia (y), 63 
Blchhikheia (y), 525 
Badchh ipin, of, 202 

Badedi (y), 8G 
Badnagai, see Barnanl (t) 

Badnawar (v), 494, 395, 446, 518, 519 , 
Distuot, 398, 399, 51S , paWjctna, 
484, 225, 389, 417, 424, 420, 436, 418 
449, 460, 486 ’ 

Badoli /bffl / , 13 

Bndunous, King ot 0 imbay, see Bahadiu 
Shah of Gujaiat 
Blgai Section, 221, 233, 355 
Blgaud (v), 63 , paigana, OO, 71 
Bvgou 0), 484 
Bagcbhwail, goddess 72 
Bagh Beds, 394, 517 
Blgirdi (i), 483, 508. 

Bahadiu Sagai Tank, 521, 522 
Bahadiu Sluh, Erapeioi, 183, 228 
Biliuliir Shah of Gujaut, 504, 506 
Bihadur Singh (Jlubin), 620, 521,524. 
Bahadui Siiigli {Sitfiinau), 324 
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Satya Sahib, 13 

Sail (r), 182 

Savibia Bai 4 

Slwitri Bai, 7 

Sawai Singh (Boil), 527, 

Sawfii Singh (Jhabua), 521 
Sayad dynasty of Delhi 597, 5 98 
Smjai dues, 49, 99, 152, I84, 210, 207, 
299, 358, 466, 62l 
Schools, see Education 
Sehoie, S7 
Sejaota (v), 235, 010 
Semlia (Saililna) Jagir 357, 358 
Semlia (Jhabua), Thikni of, 626 
8ma ha^ia sahasn (title), 3 
Sesodia Rajputs, 556 
Shah Alam, Emperor, 1B3. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, 224, 226, 357, 
506, 609, 619 

Shahmat Ali, Munshi, Khan Bahadur, 
0. SU, 12, 231, 312. 

Shahu Raja of Satara 4, 397 
Shankar Rao Appa Sahib Ponwar, 13< 
Shardul Smgh, 824, 

Sheikh Ali Azam, 184, 

Sheikh Haji Quatab ud din, 164 
Sheikh Kamal Maula oi M'llwi, 498. 
Bheogarh (v) ofRajgaih, 106, paii/awa, 
103. 

Pheogaih (v) of JhaJiua, 551, 520. . 
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blicoil] ll.liri, commauJant of Mraidn, 
22 G 

Bluv Singh (Ratlaw;, 227, 321. 

Slito Singh (Jbabua), 520, 551, 553 
Sberpui , G 

Sbei Sh'ih, Empeioi, G8, 501 
ShintiQ and company, 533, 5iC, 547 
Shivgaih, 232, 235, SIO 
Sluvaji, tbo fomidei of the Mirathri 
Empu'e, 3, 30.3 
Shiva Kunwai Bapu, 359 
Sbiwuji, see Sabu Singh 
Shiing Eishi, 547 
Shnniviis Rao, Mi A 32 
Shri Raghumtb]!, 113, 

Shn-Tijayapal deva, 78 
Sbujaat Khan, 65, 498 504, 505 
ShujrUpuv (RS). 103, 115, 135, 137. 
Shu]at Singh of Badnaui, 549 
Bhu]a\ial Khan, see Shujaat Khiin 
Sia (v), 78. 

bidShaimgar, sec Banvnni 
8ika (v), 106. 

Sibandai Lodi, 84, 115 
Silaivad(v) 59G, 502, ism gam, 591, 
592 

Silhadi, 68 
Silota fv), 611 
Stud (tiaot)( 84 

Sindhia, 86,87, Janlcoji Hao 4, Jayapa 
4, Jaya-]! Rao, 8, 323, Mahadji, 1, 5, 
laid of, 399, Daulat Rao, 322, 338, 
Siudhu Raja, 493, 496 
Singeshwai (v),651 
Singhaua ('v),'509 
Sipavra (v), 181 
Sipawaia (v), 69 

'Sipia (i), 1,57,69,70,78,181,218,319 
Siiolia (v), 70 
Sisodanji Ram, 546 
S tabnn, ‘ihri”.'’ of, 30 n 
Shaman (i), 3 19 , 320, 3jl 
.Shamn 1 Srafn, 228 .319-351 S.nia- 
rioTi ni.d iica, 319 boai’dai <5, 
i.anio, li n.nii.Hl Cl ii'-'ojs, Pil=, 
JO, ii\c iL, Inho",, ih gr'')''ogv, 
bniaiij jd , ta.inn, 32>1 , c i uuc.ul 
T.^iri]>c'ariirc, 'h raiurntl, it, paili' 
hrah'i, t5, hi_ ic' v, 320 325, iiilti-. 


325, ftiidatoiies, ih, jagiida)S, ih, of 
population, 326 328, eiiumciationa, 
32G, density and vaiiation, ih, towns 
and villages, ib, migiation, i5, vital 
ataatitics, \b, sev and civil conditions, 
■sh, icligions, 327, language and lite- 
lacy, ih, castes tribes and races, li, 
social ehaiacteiistics, 827, public 
health, 328, plague, %h Agiicultuie, 
329 334 , geneial condition, 329, 
classes of soil, ib, seasons and opeia- 
tions, 330, cultivated aiea and vaim. 
lion, lb, agiicultmal practice, tb, 
sowing, 331 , leafiing, tb , double 
cxopping, lb, mixed sowing, «i , 
lotation, tb , manure, ib, iriigated 
Cl ops, 332, diseases and pests, ib, 
implements, tb, ciops, zb, hhanf 
wops, tb, tabt ciops, tb, oil seeds, tb, 
fibres, (6, poppy, and othoi dings, tb, 
hemp drugs, 333, gaiden piodacQ* 
tb, luigation, tb, sotnees, tb, oostof 
wells, tb, cattle and live stock 334, 
piicos, hoises, tb, diseases, tb, 
pastuio, lb, agiioulttiral, population, 
lb, indebtedness, tb, taMtavi, tb, 
lonts wages and puces, 385, for- 
ests, tb, mines, and mineials, 33G, 
aits and manufac tines, tb, com- 
merce, and tiade, 336-337, means of 
communication, tb, railways, tb, 
post and telegiaph, 338, famine, 
tb Administiatign, 339-340, early 
days, 339 , piesent system, tb , 
depailments, ib, oflScial language, 
administrative divisions, zb, village 
antonomy, 340 , law and justice, 
341, finance, 342, revenue aud ev- 
pendrturc, tb , coinage, *6 , land 
levenue, tb, miscellaueona revenue, 
313 lo( • mu niincp.il 314, 
pu'i..( n(> .=,*4 ai’ni,3l5 pol.io 
f. u iil^, ‘j, cduci’ti > 11 , jj , mclii il, 
346. ■■u.vci, 'b An iii’i -tni ii'o 
Di. s. ms riid '’i70 bci, 3I7-.1 ,''l'. 
\p 'O'.'liccs — A ''Mtctrciji 
3 il — B Jjngn"cmojn, ,>,i2 nlup 
(11 Ji la aud ail Siai ci- 
te.' .i',&ll 
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Sijaji, 518 

Sobirig Smgli, 116, 117, 163 
Soilhas (clan), 84, 114 
Holallhamha, 1C3, 104 
Solauki, clan, 181, sea Chrilnkyas 
Sondwa, Tlitikui of, 569, 600 
Son Valley, 391, 892 
Soivva (v), 500i skiirnish at pass, 600 
Sosacl, (i), 690 
.Steflail, General, 497 
Suhah of Gujaiat 68, Malwa, 221, 350, 
490, 497, DOS 

Siijal Singh (Knidlwad), 519 
Sa]ai Smgh, of Kwwai, 526 
Sulai (i), 113, 162 
SuLot, action at, 115 
Sulvliewadi, see Supa 
Snkkad (i), 480 
Suklia (v), 1. 58 

Saltan Balmdiu of Gu^ailt, see Balia 
dm Slnh of Gajai'it 
Sultiinptti m Khaudosh, 558 
Sultaiipma (v), 518, 519. 

Samils (olnil), 81, 114, 115 
Smnin Singh, 84 114, 115 
Sundarpni, /dpiidtii'e of, 86 
Simdarsi (v), 509, 4, 102, jjargana, 
493, 6, 70, 389, 395 
Sunel, district of, 397, 398 
Snath, 233, Baja of, 232 
Sunwani Gopnl (v), 79 
Siipa, 3, 4 
Supavia (v), 213 
Sni-a] bai, 8b 

Sniaj Singh, of Mai war, 223 
Surana, tank at, 590 
Sniat Singh, 85 
Sill Singh, 557, 558, 594 
Sui yMamha, 223 
Sntit, 182 

T 

Tljik-khel, clan, 182. 

Tajpuia, 169 
Takli (v), 6 

lakht Siugh, (Sailaiia), 358 
Takht Singh (Srtamau), SSH. 

^ICalaoli (v), 552, Estate of, 534 
Tr^l, (t),2lS, 181, 184,188, 200, 

217, $97,j 39$!, ; 


I Talon (v), 105, light at, 85, 115, 
gana, 103 

I Tahvadi Khuid, laiiks at, 59(i, (v), 
590 

Tliitia Topi, 104, 105 
Tapti (i), 575 

Tapti Valley lliilway, 575, 578 
Tailjiiii (v), 509 
Tlia Baji, 8, 9 
lrukheii(\), 526 

TuiilJi-i-Mriltici, 226 
Tej Kumai B u, 77 

Te] Singh, of Antaiwclii (Jhlbiia), 
525 

Tc] Siiigli, Kodli of (Jh'ibii.a), 524 
Tolad (i), 590 

Tclegiaph offices, 32, 95, 138, 199, 
278, 338, 370, 446, 530 678 
Tony, the cleigyman, 505 
Thakubai Sinde, 399 
Thana, Naik, 518, 552 
Tlundla (v), 552, 518, 520, distiict, 
518, 520, 523, jtaiffuna, 645, 

Thikii (r), bOO, 2>a)gana, 492 
Tieffoiithalui, 68 
Tilgaii (i), 484 
Tingajpiu (v), 70 
Tula, battle of, 3, 397, 500. 

Tilth vukai, 70 

Titiod (v), 349, pajgann, 225, 322, 
iahsll, 317 
Tod, Captain, 230 
Tokiia Jhiian, (v), GlJ, 599 
Teak, Nawab of, 188, 185. 
Topogiaphical smvoy station, 161 
Toil (v), 170, 118 

Tiansit dues, abolition of, 87, 117, 180, 
224, 858, 400, 523, see Abolition of 
tiansit dues. 

Treaty of Mandsoi, 184, 186. 

Tieaty with British Government, 6, 
184, 186, 399 

Tiers, see Section on Forest of Each 
State 

Trivehi /i/lh, 73. 

Tufatu-i-Ki)am, 84, 114 
Tughlak, Muhammad 115, 497. 

Tnkoji Rao (Dewas S, B,), fonhdor of 
State, 3, 4, 10, 397, 5,-6j \ 

,111—9. ' ^ ' 
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Tulsi Bai, 183 
Turaai Mata, 1, 70 

Tumeigaih (v), 01, 6G, 70, Station 
tni Mllwii Contingent 

u 

Ui.lruig'iih, “ScenBry neai, 310 
UlIu ( 7 ), 591 
Ddaignh (v), 532 

UcUipni, 233, Mtihrirln-i of, 117, 233 
Udaipuin, iluiluuit, 525 
Udai Singli (Agral), 6*29 
Udai Singh oE Bou, (Jhabua), 527 
Udai Singh, (Jhabua), 523, 521 
Udai Smgh, (Maiwlr), 223, 320, 367 
Ud'i]! alias Uduji Rao I, 3, 397, 50b 
TJdan Rao 100, 10 
Udl]! (R-t]gaih), 85, 115, llC, 1C9 
Udawat clan, 85, IIG 
TJdayaditya, 39G. f 

Ude Dov, see An and Dor, 

IJj.lBpui prashash, 495 
Udianlshen (v), 74 
Uj]am (t), 5, 12, 31, 84, 133, 134, 220, 
395, battio of, 367, captvne of, 390 
Ujjam-Ratliim Jinn, 7b. 

Umaid Siiigh, 559 
Uma)!, 114 
Uman, ( 1 ), 592 
Umarkot ( 7 ), 522, 525 
Umnikote fort, 8 I, 114 
Uniat annals, 115 
Umatclan, 83, 116 
Uniat Rajputs, 114 
Umat Risilla, 155. 

Umatwaia tiaot, 83, 84, 113, 114, 115 

Umatwaii, cattle, 127 } 621 

Uniiii, see Umra Singh 

Uiaia clan, 84, 114 

Umiali (v), 614 

Umraos, 220, jfegixJSrs, 359, of Jhiibni 
520, 524, statistical figures for, 545 
Umra Smgh, 114, vide Udaji, 

Umin Sumia tiact, 84 

Umiia,' see Amaigarh 

Upeudia {Krishnataja), 396 

Un (r), 487 ^ 

Usman Khan, 184 

Uzbelcs, lebelhoii of, 225 ^%r 


V 

Vaclihilj Smgh, 557 
V-igii, 557 
Vaira Sinha I, 495 
Vaje Smgh, 558 
Vajiata, sse Vaiia Sinlia 
Vakpati, Paramua chief, 49G 
Vallnbhi, Dhiuvasen II of, 23G 
Vallabhi, grant of, 236, dysnasty, ib 
Vanditapalli, 236 
Vniahodaka, see Blniodi 
Va/iu Khan subah of Malw'i, 519 
Vikiamaditya, Chllukyn kingoE Kalv'in, 
496 

Vihamanladeva Chaiilu, 49G 
Vmdhya range, 1. 113, 321, 389, 617, 
655, scaip, 389, 390, 393 
Vuam Smgh, 657 
Vnataimandalin, 23C. 

Visnji V&ni, lamavisdar, 520 
Vishaya, sea Malnvika 
Vtbhwas Rao, title of, 3, 9 
Vilthal Gsnesh, 559. 

Vithal Rao, see Tukoji Rao II 
Vitlioji Rao Bolia, 620, 552 
W 

Wighani (i), 487. 

Walkei, Majoi, 398 

Walpnr, (v), 614 

Wekakh thakariU, 526 

Wellesley, Ml 117 

Western Malwa Contingent, 51, 185. 

Windsor Castle, 349 

r 

Tamuna Bai, Mahaiani, 7, 8, 10, 22 
Yai Muhammad Khnn,186, 180,187,201 
Yashwant Rao I, 397 
Yaaliwant Rao IT, 399. 

Yasliwant Rao of Malthan, 399 

Z 

Zabta Khan, Nawab of Najibabad, 182. 
Zalim Smgh of Jhlilawar 102, of Kotah, 
I 522 

Zmnindar, 141, 142 
k ZBiian(v), 614. 

I Zerogeici, town of, 495 



